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NOTICE, 


To facilitate reference to the contents of this Jowrna?, and to make it a more 
convenient record of the work of the Institute, the Council has authorised the 
fullowing amendment, of its form ;— 

Fach volume of the Joie? will henceforth contain the papera presented to 
the Institute between January and December of the calendar year; and tho 
President's Address, delivered at the Annual Meeting in January, will form the 
introduction to each volume. - 

Consequently the latter part of Vol. XXTX (= Vol IL of the new royal 
fctivo series) contained only those papers which were presented before the end of 
1899; while Vol. XXX (= Vol. II of the new series) contains those which are 
presented between January and December, 1900; and opens with the President's 
Address delivered in January, 1900. 

For convenience of reference, also, greater prominence is given to the number 
of a volume in continuation ‘of the old series, than to its number in the new 
(royal octavo) series, Thus the current yolume is described as Vol. XXX 
(= New Series. Vol. IIT), 
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| University of Cambridge, VICE-PRESIDENT, Torrisdale, Canbridye. (*§) 

1900 MeDongall, William, Esq., St. John's Colleqe, Cambridge. (%) | 

1901 Mace, Arthur C., Esq... Al Saints Lidge, Hawley, Hants, 

1990 Maclagan, B. C., Esq., MD., 5 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. 

1901 Macnamara, W. C., FEsq., 15 (Frosvenor Street, W. 

1885 MuacRitchie, David, Ksq., F.S_A. Scot., 4 Archibald Place, Edinburgh, (") 

1855 Maloolm, W. E., Esq., M.A., Burnfoot, La | 


6 nghotm, Dumfries. (*) 
1881 Man, E. Hf., Esq, C.LE, 2 Palace Road. Atngston-on- Thames. (9) 
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[892 March, H. Colley, Esq.. M_I)., Portesham, Dorchester. (*°%) 
1896 Marett,.R. R., Esq., Kxeter College, Oxford. (*) 
1868 Martin, Richard Biddulph, Esq., M-P., M.A., F.RGS, 10 Hill Street, W- 


("9§) 
1894 Maudslay, A. P., Esq, FRGS., 32 Montpelier Square, Knightsbridge, SW. 
(4) 


1881 Meldola, Raphael, Esy,, FRS, F.RAS., F.C.S., F.LC., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Finsbury Technical College, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
6 Brunswick Square, WC. (*%) 

[577 Messer, A. B., Esq., M.D., luspector-General of Hospitals and Fleet, Kinglune, 
Corlisle Road, Basthowrne. (*9) 

1901 Mills, H. V., Rev., Riverside, Kendal. 

1901 Mitchell, A., Esq., M.D., MLC., 87 Regent Street, W. 

1885 Mocatta, F. D., Esq. 9 Connaught Place, W. (*) 

1883 Moloney, H.E. Sir C. Alfred, K.C.MLG., F-RGS., Governor of the Windward 
Islands, Gfoverninent House, St. George's, Grenada, West Inalies, 

(1870 Morrison, Walter, Esq., M.A., MLP., 77 Croneiwell Road, SW. (*) 

1894 Mortimer, J. 1, Esq., Driffield, Forks. 

1897 Mullen, Ben H., Esq, MA. (Dub), FRSA, Royal Museum, Peet Park, 
Salford. 

1885 Munro, K., Esq., MA, M_D., F.RSE., 48 Manor Place, Edindurgh, (#9) 

1871 Murray, Adam, Esq., F.G.S, (*) 

1875 Muspratt, Edmund K., Esq., F.CS., Seaforth Hall, Seaforth, wear Liverpool. 

1896 Myers, UC. 5., Esq., MLA., 62 Holland Park, W. (%) 

16935 Myres, J. L., Esg., MLA, F.5.A., F.RIG.S., Szcnerary, Corresponding Member 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris, Christ Church, Oxford. (*9%) 


1898 Nazar, M. HL, Esy., Representative of Indians in South Africa, P.O. Bow 182, 
Purhan, Natal, 

1898 Newton, Win. M., Esq., 96 Wood Street, B.C. 

1868 Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., D.C.L., LLD., FRGS, F.RAS, The Grange, 
Tolteridge, Herts, (4) 


1869 Oppert, Dr. G., Professor of Sanserit, Bitlowstrasse 55, Berlin, (7) 


1870 Parker, W. AL, Esq. (*) 

1898 Parkin, Win., Esq., The Mount, Shegfielel, 

1897 Parkinson, R., Esy., Aalum, Bimearck Archipelago. 

1891 Partington, J. Edge, Esq., Pork Hall, Great Bardyield, Essex. (9) 

1891 Paterson, Professor A. M., Esq. M.D., Alnetomy Departinent, University 
College, Liverpool. 

1899 Paul, John Dennis, Esq., F.G.S., Town End Clos, Ratelige Dead, Knighton. 
Leicester. 
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1895 Portman, M: V., Esq., West Stratton House Micheldever Station, Hants. 


A899 Quick, Arthur, Esq.,53 Bricton Hall, SW, 


1863 Renshaw, Charles J, Esq., M-D., Asliten-on-Mersey, Manchester, (*) ; 
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List of the Fella us = - | 


“1885. Peek, Sir Cuthbert E., Bart. MLA. F.S.A., 22 Belgrave Span, SF. > and a 
Rousdon, Lyme Regis, ("§) ; . 

1891 Peek, The Hon. Lady, 22 Belgrave Square, SW. 

1894 Pengelly, Miss Hester, c/o Rev. Prof. Harley, F.RS., 15 Westbourne Toad, 
Forest Hill, SF. 

1900 Petrie, W. ML. Flinders, Esq., DCL, LL.D), Professor of Eeyplolowy, Unirer- 
sity College, Gower Street, W.C. (9) 

1598. Plowden, Sir H. Meredyth, Leintwordine, Herefordshire. 


1896" Praetorius, C. J., Esq., Pomona House, New King's Road, Fulhein, 

1901 Preen, Ernest A.,, Esq., Conellan, Malvern Link. 

1868 Price, F. G, Hilton, Esq, FSA, F.GS, FRGS, 17 Collingham Gurdens, 
SW, (*) . 

1863 Pusey, 8. E. B. Bouverie, Esv., ERGS, 18 Bryanston Street, Portman Square; al 
canal Pusey House, Faringdon, Berks, i | | a2 

1891 Pye, Randall H., Esq., Selbourne, 15 Castle Bar Road, Ealing. (§) , 


1899 Randall-Maclver, David, Esq., M.A. ‘Wolverton House, Clifton, near Bristuts 
<. se oe, ) r 

1868 Ransom, Edwin, Esq., FALG.S,, 24 Ashburnhem Road, Bedford. (*) = 

1866 Nao, The Hon, Rajah Sir Goday Naracn Gajapati, Vizagapatam, India. 





1883 Ravenstein, Ernest G., Esq. F.RGS, 2 York Mansions, Batirsia. Pork, 
S.W.(§) a 
sa Kay, Sidney H., Eaq., 218 Balfour Road, Hjord, Essce, ($) ae 


75 Read, Charles H., Esq, F.S.A, Vice-Presipent, Keeper of British and 
Medimval Antiquities and Ethnography, British Aisettn, Foreign A 
Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, 22 Carlyle Square, 
Chelsea. (8%) : 

1886 Reid, Robert William, Esq., MLD., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Aberdeen, 37 Alhyn Place, Aberdeen. 





1901 Ridgeway, W., Esq., Disney Professor of Archivology, Cains College, Can- 
trrielige. (§) 

1893 Rigy, Herbert, Esq., 13 Queen's Gale Place, SW.; and Walleurst Menor, 
Horsham. 

1850 Ripon, The Most Hon, the Marquis uf, K.G., G.CSL, OLE, DCL, ERS. | 
9 Chelsea Embankment, 8. W.; tad Studley Royal, Ripon, 

1889 Risley, H. H., Esq., C.LE, M.A, Bengal Scerelariat, Caleutte, (7) 

1900 Rivers, W. H. it. Esq., MD., St. John's College, Cambridge, (78) 

1892 Robinson, Louis, Esq., M.D., 61 Avilieser Avenue, Sreathent Hill, SW. 

1901 Rose, H. A., Census Superintendent, Simle, Zutie, 
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1882 Roth, Heury Ling, Eaq., 32 Preseott Street, Halifir. (9) 

A882 Rothschild, Hon. Nathaniel C., Tring Park, Tring, Herts, (*) 

1899 Ricker, Miss 8. C.,4 Vonbrugh Terrace, Blackheath, SE. 

1871 Rudler, F. W., Esq., F.G:S., Vick-Presment, Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, 25 Mornington Crescent, NW.(9§) 


1563 Salting, W. 3., Esq.. F.RG.S,, 40 Berkeley Spuave, W. ipa 

1864 Sanders, Alfred, Esq., F.LS., F.ZS., The Hawthorns, Caterham Pulley, Serres, 
(*%) 

1886 Sarawak, HLH. the Ranee of, Kuching, Borneo, vit Siupapore, 

1876 Sayee, Professor A. H,, M.A., LL.D, Queen's College, Oxford. (*9) 

1399 Scanlan, William It, Esq, Crickfielid, Hayward's Heath, 

1900 Seligmann, Charles G., Esq., 23 Fincent Syuare, SW. 

I8s0 Seton-Karr, H. W., Esq., 31 Lingfeld Road, Wimbledon. (%) 

1866 Shaw, Liewt-Colonel F, G., Heathburn Hall, Carrigaline, Ce. Cork, (®) 

1001 Shelford, B., Esq, Sarawak Museum, Kuching ; Hill House, Guileford, 

1803 Shrobsall, Frank Charles, Esq., M.A. 34 Lime Grove, Uxbridge Roc, (898) 

1901 Skeat, W. W., Esy., M.A, 2 Salishury Villas, Cambridye. 

1866 Skues, F. M., Esq., M.D. Brigade Surgeon-Major, 61 Aingstead Road, Catford. 
(*) 

1808 Small, James Willoughby, Esq., Principal Victoria College, Jaffe, Ceylon, 

1865 Suuth, Worthington G., Key, F.LS., 121 High Street, Dunstable, (%) 

1893 Somerville, Lieutenant Boyle T., BLN. ALALS. “ Triton,” Chatham, (9) 

1867 Southby, Philip, Esq. F.25,, Barrister-at-Law, Banton, Faringdon. (") 

1889 Southesk, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T., Atnneatred Castle, Brechin, NU 

[886 Stanley, W. F., Esq., F.G.8., Cumberlow, South Norwood, SB. (9) 

1s7S Stanmore, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.MLG., K.C.B., D.C.L., Red House, Aseo. 

1880 Stephens, Henry Charles, Esq., MP F.LS., F.GS., F.CS.,, Avenue Hose, 
Church End, Finchley, N.> and 4 Carlton Gardens, 8. W.(*) 

1892 Stephenson, Miss Rose, The Hermitage, Duppas Hill, Croydon. 

18#1 Stopes, HL. Esq., 11 Queen Victoria Street, B.C. (*9) 

1887 Straker, Joseph, Esy., Dipton House, Riding Mill, Northumberland, 

1835 Streeter, E. W., Esq., F.BGS., F.Z3,, 2 Park Crescent, W. (*) 

1865 Swinburne, Algernon Charles, Esq., The Pines, Putney Hill, 8. W. 

1599 Swyunerton, Fred, Esq., Oahwoud Place, Sunla, India, 

1899 Tabor, Charles James, Esq., White Howse, Knott's Green, Leyton, Essex, 

1592 Taylor, Frederick, Esq., 250 West 76th Street, New York City, U.S. (*) 

1879 Temple, Lieut-Colonel I. C., C.LE., Chief Commissioner Andaman wd 


Nicobar Islands, Government House, Port Blair, Andaman Island ; elo 


Hf. S. King & Co, (9) 


1581 Thane, George Dancer, Esy., Professor of Anatomy in University College, - 


Loudon, University College, Gower Street, WoC. (*%) 
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Year of 
1884 Thomas, Oldfield, Esq, F.RS., F258. 9 St, Petersbury Place, Bayswater Till, 


W. (°F ) 


1873 Thompson, J. Barclay, Esy., M.A., Lee's Reader in Anatomy, 39 Si. Morrsges rel's 


dioad, Oxford. (*) 


1890 Thomson, Arthur, Esq., MLA., M.B., Professor of Human Anatomy in the 


L882 
1896 
1899 
185 


1901 
1885 


1s; 
1591 
1389 


L867 


1801 


1891 


LO01 
LS6c) 


1874 
1866 


LsO1 
1897 
11 
1895 
1901 
1397 


LOO1 


University of Oxford, The Museum, Oxford. (7) 

Thurn, Everard F. im, Fsq., 1 Bast India Avenue, B.C. (73) 

Tims, H. W. Marett, Esq., M-D., 19 Lapnelewood Hout, Cambrutye, 

Tocher, James F., Esq., FALC., Chapel Street, Peterhead, NE. (9) 

Tolley, Richard Mentz, Esq., VHS. ¢/o Darlaston Steel and Tron Works, South 
Staffordshire, 

Travers, Major John A., Field Place, Horsham, Surrey. 

Tregear, Edward, Eaq., Secretary, Department of Labour, Tinaion Road, 
Wellington, New Zealand, (9) 

Trotter, Coutts, Esq,, F.G.S., 10 flaudolf Crescent, Edinburgh, 

Tsuboi, 5., Esy., Seieace College, Imperial Institute, Tohyo, Japan- (") 

Turner, Sir William, M.1., LLD,, D.C.L., FIs, Lond. and Edin., Profesor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 6 Elon Terrace, Edinburgh. (©) 

Tylor, Edward Burnett, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D, FBS, Vick-Presipest, Professor 
of Anthropology, Keeper of the University Museum, Oxford, 7’hke Afusewm 
Hovise, Oxford. (43) 

Tylor, Mrs. E B., The Museum Howse, Oxford, 


Waddell, Lt-Col. L.A. LD. 35 Dartmouth Park Road, Mighgate Ronit, 
NW. (#49) 

babe ace S., Esq. DA, 47 Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 

Wake, C. 5., Esq., Foreign Bronibet of the Anthropological Institute uf New 
York, 411 Haat 45th Street, Chicago, Tilinois, (8A. 

Walhouse, M. J., Esq, 28 Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, NW, (9) 

Wallace, A. KR, Esq, D.OL, ERS, F.LS, FRGS, F.Z5., Corfe View, 
Porkeston, Doveel, (9%) 

Ward, Herbert, Esq., 53 Chester Syuare, S W. (8) 

Webster, Jolin Aplin, Esq., 21 Chatle Street Bust, Oxford Street, W. 

Webster, W. D., Esy., Home Court, Patace Roud, Streatham Hill. 

Wells, Samuel, Esq., F.RGS., Richmond, Yorks. 

White, Franklin, Esq., 7.0. Bor 669, Bubsicoyo, 

White, Rashleigh Holt, Esq., M A. Oxon, Warren Wood, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Williams, J. W., Esq., M-R.OS., L.B.C.P. Lond., F.1.S,, 128 Mansfield Rou, 
(rospel Onk, NW". 


1369 Wiuwoed, Rev. H. H., M.A. F AZS., 11 Corendish Crescen/, Bath. 


1901 
Les 


Withers, A. Delisle, Esq., Hichurat, 21 Lichfield Rood, Ker Gardens, 
Wolfe, Mics E.5., High Broom, Crowborough, Sussex, (*) 
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CIETIES, Erc., EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Dublin... Royal Dublin Society, 

— Royal Irish Academy. 

Edinburgh. Royal College of Physicians. 
— Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

— Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Glasgow,..Philosuphical Society. 
London. British Medical Association. 
— Egypt Exploration Fand. 

— Folklore Society. 

— Geologists’ Associntion. 

— Hellenic Society. 

— India Office, Whitehall. 

—iJ apan. Society. 

— Journal of Mental Science. 


BURA PE. 


Avsteo-Hunaarr. 
Agrom... Kroatische Archiologische Ge- 
sollschaft. 
Budapest... Magyar Tudominyos Akn- 
demia, | 
— Magyar Nemzeti Muzénm Neéprajzi 
* Ostilya. 
Cracme... Akademija Umiejetnosci. 
Vienna... Authropologische Gesellschaft. 
— K. Aknadomie der Wissenschaften. 
Sarajevo... Landesmuseum  (Wissen- 
achaftliche Mitteilungen ans Bosnivn). 
BeLors, 
Brussels... Académie Royale des Sciences, 
eto. da Belgique. 
— Socité d' Anthropologie de Bruxelles. 
— Société d'Archéologie de Bruxelles. 
DENMARK. 
Copenhagen... Société des Antiqnaires du 
FRANce. 
Lyons... Société d'Anthropologie de 
Lyon. 


— Royal Archwological Tnstitate. 


— Royal Colonial Institute. 


— Royal Society of Literatare. 
— Royal Statistical Society. 


— Society of Biblical Archmology. 
Truro... Royal Institution of Cornwall. _ 
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London... Nature. 
— Palestine Exploration Fund. 
— Quatuor Coronati Lodge, No. 2076. 


— Royal Asiatic Society. 


— Royal Geographical Socioty, 
— Royal Society, 


— Royal United Service Institution. 
— Society of Antiquaries. 


Paris... L' Anthropologie. 

_ Reale d' Anthropologie. 

— Revue de I'Histoire des Religions. 
— Société d' Anthropologie. 

— Année Sociologique. 


(FERMANT. 

Berlin... Berliner Gesellschaft fir An- 
thropologie, Ethnologie, und Urges-— 
chichte. | 

— R. Museum fir Volkerkande, 

— Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 

Halle-a-d-Saale,.. Kaiserliche Leopol- 
dina Carolina Akademie der Deutschen 
Naturforscher. 

- Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesell- 
schaft. 

Kiel... Anthropologischer Verein fir 
Schleswig-Holstein, — 

Leipsig... Verein fir Erdkunde. 

Munich... Deutsehe Gesellschaft fir 





Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und 

Urgeschichte. a CS :- 
Stettin... Centralblatt fiir Anthro. _ 

pologie, etc, | 








f he “e a 
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a: 14 Sveieties, ete. Exchanging Publications 
Stuttgart... Aeitachrift fiir Morphologie Leiden... Internationales Archiv fiir 
und Anthropologie. Ethnographie. | 
aves The Hague... Koninklijk Institaut voor 
‘ie ie et de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van 
Athens... Archatologiké Hetairin. Nedorlandsch Indi: 
— British School of Archmology. : ae, 
| . Pratt. __ Moscow... Tmper. Obshchestvo Lubitelei 
Florence... Socteth Italiana di Antropo- | Testestvoznania, Antropologii, i Etno- 
j Jogin, Etnologia, ¢ Psicologia Com- grafii, 
7 parata, : | St, Petersburg... Imper, Akademia Nank, 
Ttome... Bullettino di Paletnologin Gwkpes 
Téaliana. | ee 
—= Sovieid Romana di Autropologia. Stockholm... Academy of Antiquities, 
: | sor Aigriag tarsi eg National Museaom, 
Foma,.. Accademia dei Lincei. Nordiska Museet 
Turin... Archivio di Psichiatris, Sib eras “ts 
— Y¥mer. 
NETmERLANDS, Porrvaat, 
Amsterdam... Koninklijke Akademie yan Lighon,,..Portagal em Africa. 
Wetenschappen. Porto... Portugalia. 
AFRICA. 
Cape Town... 3. African Philosophical Society. 
AMERICA. 
Canana, New York... American Museum of 


Montreal... Royal Society of Cannda. 
Toronto... Canadian Institute. 


Usiren States. 
Cambridge, Maas... 


Chicago... American Antiquarian. 


Peabody Museum, 


Natural History. 

Philadelphia... Free Musenm of Science 
and Art (University of Philadelphia, 
Department of Archmology). 

Washington... American Anthropologist. 

— Burean of Ethnology, 

— Smithsonian [natitution, 

— United States Geological Survey. 

— United States National Mosenm, 

Worcester, Maza,... American Journal of 


— Field Columbian Museum. Psychology. 
ASIA. 
CHINA. JAPAN. 
Shanghat... Roynl Aasintic Society Tokio... Asiatic Society of Japan. 
(China branch). — Tokio-Daigaka (Imperial Univer. 
sity). 
INpta. Java, 


Fombay... Anthropological Society. 

— Indian Antiquary. 

Valeutia... Bengal Asiatic Society, 

Colombo... Royal Asintie Sociat y (Cey- 
lon branch), | 


Batavia... Batavinasche Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 


Strats Sertewests. 
Singapore... Royal Asintic 


Soctet 
(Straits Branch), : 





esau « Royal Society of Victoria. 
z Sydney... - Anstralion Museum. 


a 
ell 
r 


ENGLAND. 
- Lonilon,.. Church Missionary I ntelli- 


5 
5 
es _ gencer. 
Tt — Journal of the East India Association, 





eee ae 
_ Paris... Revue des Traditions Populaires. 
oer —Melusine. 





EL 





~_ 7 rdkun 
A Munich... n Rocroepuodaitict 
_ -— dubresbe ah der Geographischen 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR * AGL." 





Syduey... Science of Man.. 










= Royal Society of Now ce \ Wage 
Wellington, ag fi... Polynesian Socinty. 


Po RTUG AT. 
Lisbon... Archeologo Portugués. 
Serpa... A Tradigio. 
SaRVIA. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Hiirich... Schweizerisches: 
Volkskunde. 


Usrren Srates, 


Boston... American Journal of Arohm- 





olo 
Giiemse: Open Court. ? 
Meriden... Biblia, 
New York... Appleton's. Popular Science 
Monthly. 
Philadelphia... Proceedi 
Philosophical Society, 


New Sovrm Wanes: 
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JOURNAL 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
JANUARY 30Ta, 1900. 
C, H. Reap, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and signed. 

The Cuamaan declared the ballot open, and appointed, as Serutineers, Mr, H. 
Stopes and Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 

The Treasurer read his Report for the year 1899 which was adopted. 

The Report of the Council for 1599 was also read and adopted. 

The Election of Miss A. C. DBrerox as a Fellow of the Institute was 
announced, 

The Presipent delivered his Anniversary Address. 

It was moved by Dr. Ganson, seconded by the Trrasvnrr, and unanimously 
resol veal :— 

“That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President for his 
Address, and that it be printed m the Jowrne/ of the Institute.” 

The Scrurineers gave in their Report, and the following gentlemen were 

declared to be duly elected, to serve as Officers and Council for the year 1900, 
President.—C. H. Read, Esq., F.S.A. 
Vice-Presidents. 
A. J. Evans, Esq., MA., FSA. Wim. Gowland, Esq., FSA. 
A. P. Mandslay, Esq. 
Secretary.—d. L. Myres, Esq., M.A. P.S.A., FLRAG.S. 
Treasurer—aA. L, Lewis, Esq., F.C.S. 
Vou. XXX (N.S. OT) Hs 


—_=— | 


2 Annual Geneval Meeting. 
Conner, 
G. M. Atkinson, Esq. | Prof. G. B. Howes, LL.D. F.RS. 
H. Balfour, Esq., MLA. Baron A. von Hiizel, MLA. 
Wm. Crooke, Esq., B.A. A. Keith, Esq., MD. 
O. M. Dalton, Esq., M.A., F.S, A. | Sir Hugh Low, G.C.M.G. 
KR. W. Felkin, Esq., M-D., F-RGS, J, Edge-Partington, Esq. 
H. O. Forbes, Esq., LL.D. Sir 0, EB. Peek, Bart., M.A. FS.A. 
Prof. A. C. Haddon, M.A. S¢e.D., FBS. | RO Page, Esq. 
E. Sidney Hartland, Eaq., F.S.A. _E. G. Ravenstein, Esq., F.B.G.S, 
Col. Sir T. H. Holdich, E-C.LE., Cit F. ©. Shrubsall, Esq., MLA. 
T. V. Holmes. Eag., F.G.8. | Prof. A. Thomson, M.A., MT. 


Assistant Seerectary.—I. A. Webster, Esq. 


A vote of thanks to the Officers and Councillors, as well as to the Auditors 
unl Serutineers, was moved, seconded, ani carried by acclamation. 


TREASURER'S Report FoR 1899. 


The ineome of the Institute for the year 1899 was £524 &s, le, being £60 
less than the income for 1898. This difference is fully accounted for by the facta 
that in 1898 we received three life compositions, amounting to £63, and that in 
1899 we did not receive any. There is also a large diminution in the amount 
received for subseriptions in anear, but that is because most of what was to be 
obtained from that source was fot in in 1898. This latter diminution is counter- 
balanced by an inerease in the amount received from sales of publications, an 
increase which however is not cansed hy popular appreciation of the improvements 
in our Jowrnal, but ly the publication of double numbers bringing five quarters 
into our publishers’ account for the year as against three quarters in the preceding 

The expenditure during the year 1899 was £590 3s. Ile, which, though 
£32 5s, 9d. less than in 1898. is £65 lds, 10d, more than the income for the year. 
The Jowrnal has cost us about £5l) less than in 1898, partly I think in consequence 
of the cheaper but not less éflicient proceases of producing illustrations which are. 
how practicable, but there haye been slight increases in our general expenses, due 
in S0Omée measure to our having held three more meetings in the session 1898—9 
than in that for 1897-8. The desire of the Council is. to five our members as 
much as possible for their stbeeriptions in the shape of meetings and publications, 
but our printers have already picked the last bone of our Tasmanian skeleton, 
and are now swallowing op our Tasmanian busts, and J hope therefore that our 


members will do all they ean before the end of the century to provide them with 


fresh and more appetising sources of supply, 


CENTRAL ARCHAEOLOGIGAL 
MBRARY, NEW DELHI. 
| O... 
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The liabilities at the end of 1899 (other than our moral liability to life 
members) were :— 


i se d. 

Rent, etc., for one quarter we it) Sab od 
Double number of Jowrnal, illustrations, 
miscellaneous printing, and sundries 

estimated at ... He a .» 145 18 0 

Anthropological Notes and Queries ~ 40 7 0 





£220 0 06 
The assets at the same date were:—£600 Metropolitan 34 per cent. Con- 
solidated Stock (worth about £672), cash in hand and at the Bankers, £151 12s, id., 
some unpiuid subseriptions, and the library, furniture, and stock of publications. 


A. L. Lewis, Treasurer, 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRIrary 
AND IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 1899, 


During the year under report, eleven Ordinary Meetings were held, and one 
Special Mevting in conjunction with the Folklore Society. At the latter a collection 
of anthropological and folklore objects collected in Mexico and presented to 
the Folklore Society, which are for the present deposited at the University 
Museum, Cambridge, were exhibited and deseribed by the donor, Professor F, 
starr, of Chicago. 

It has heen the object of the Council during the year to make the Evening 
Meetings more instructive and popular. Numerous collections of specimens have 
been exhibited, and the papers have beeu, as far as possible, illustrated by lime- 
light views. The Council are indebted to Dr. J. G. Garson for his assistance in 
working the lantern. This has led to improved attendance of Fellows and Visitors, 
and the Council hope that this improvement will be maintained during the coming 
year. 

Four parts of the new series of the Journal have been issued during tho year, 
two in May and two in November, The Council have received many expressions 
of approval regarding the new Journal, which, in importance of COmMMIUn ications, 
number of illustrations and general artistic appearance, is a great linprovement 
on the previous issue, 

The Council also call special attention to the issue of the revised eilition of 
‘Anthropological Notes and Queries, prepared by the President Mr. C. H. Read 
and Dr. J. G. Garson, The book in its new form promises to be of special value for 
the direction of inquiries by explorers in various parts of the world. | 

On the whole, the numbers. of Fellows have been well maintained, The 


membership of the Institute in the previous year consisted of 49 Honorary 
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26 Corresponding, 83 Compounding and 215 Ordinary Fellows. We have lost 
1 Honorary and 2 Corresponding Fellows. The loss of 8 Ordinary Fellows has 
been more than balanced by 22 new Elections. There has thus been a net increase 
of 15 in the number of our Fellows. 

Among the losses which the Council regret to announce are, among the 
Honorary Members, those of Dr. J. Brinton, the eminent American anthropologist ; 
of Corresponding Members, Professor Rygh, of Christiania, and Dr. Ludwig, of 
Darmstadt; of Ordinary Members, Sir W. H. Flower and Mr. Bernard Quaritch 

The Council again appeals to its Fellows to impress upon all British travellers 
and explorers the urgent need of increased numbers of working Fellows if the 
Institute is to carry on with success those studies so essential to the progress and 
welfare of our Colonial Empire. 

The Library Committee reports that the Library grows steadily both by 
exchanges and by frequent donations by authors and publishers of books intended 
for review in the Journal, During the current year, 76 volumes have been 
presented, and 32 British, 11 Colonial and Indian, and 50 Foreign periodicals have 
heen acquired hy exchange; making a total number of 169 volumes or parts. 
With the small grant at their disposal for binding (only £5) the Committee has 
been able not only to keep abreast of current acquisitions in the series 
which are already partly bound, but also to do something to diminish the great 
mass of arrears, A beginning has also been made in cataloguing the unbound 
pamphlets, many of which have hitherto been practically inaccessible, and a large 
part of the library has been overhauled with the object of providing space for the 
rapid growth of some of the principal periodicals. The Committee feel that it is 
time that the Institute should know that before long the existing shelf room will be 
exhausted; and that within a very few years it will be necessary to consider the 
question either of a thorough-going revision of the Library with a view to reducing 
the bulk of what stands on the shelves or of considerable outlay in fresh accom- 
modation for this valuable part of the Institute's property. 

During the past year also the collection of photographs, prints, and drawinga 
has been arranged and catalogued by Mr. Myres, and an inventory and subject 
index are now ready for use in the Library, It is hoped that the Fellows of the 
Institute will make frequent use of the anthropological illustrations which are 
thus mude accessible, and will contribute copies of any suitable photographs which 
they may possess, 80 as to make the collection worthy of the Institute. 





PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
GRITAIN AND IRELAND. 30TH Janvary, 1900. 


By GC. H. Reap, FS.A. 


Tue first duty of the President of the Institule at the Annual Meeting is to give 
#0 mnuch of areview of the work of the past year as may at any rate help to 
indicate what amount of progress our subject has made, more particularly as seen 
in the proceedings and publications of the Institute itself. So far as inthropology 
in general is concerned, 1 think that in this country we are approaching a period 
of considerable activity, and that the seed sown thirty years ago by the great men 
whose names appear on our records, has now sprung up and will speedily hear 
gool fruit. The persistent advocacy of our doctrines by men like Huxley, General 
Pitt Rivers, Sir William Flower, Mr, Francis Galton, and Professor Tylor, whose 
names are familiar to all the world, cannot failin due course to leave a decided 
impress on the progress of the subject. The establishment of the Chair of 
Anthropology and the foundation of the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford also will 
have in the future a more marked influence on the course of scientific study than 
we have seen even now. It is but yesterday, so to speak, that we were udmitted. 
umeng the sciences, and being thus the youngest of a large family, we must not 
expect that amount of deference aml recognition that is accorded to our elder 
brothers, though in our hearts we know that Benjamin's portion should be ours 
But in order to secure this, it is needful that we do not in any degree relax the 
efforts that have hitherto been a necessity, and we must be prepared to welcome 
and publish in an adequate manner the results of the work done by the rising 
veneration of anthropologists who have devoted a part of their time at the 
University or elsewhere to this branch of science, To do this in a worthy manner 
a large membership is absolutely necessary, and in urging you to use your 
endeavours to enlarge the influence of the Institute in this way, I only repeat 
what I have heard on many occasions from this chair. 

I do not see, however, that we have any special cause for despondency at this 
iomernt, The Treasurer's report shows, I think, that we have not spent more than 
we can afford, and with the small income at our disposal it is not possible, even 
for Mr, Lewis, to make a very brilliant financial statement. The losses by death and 
resignation also have been more than filled by the election of new members. The 
only other a x this category that I need refer to is the number and quality 
of the communications that have been brought before us, and so far as a part of 
these is concerned, if not all, you can judge as well as I, for severy! sti tia 
uppear in the Inst number of the Jowrnael. 
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Prehistoric archeology is represented during the year by one paper only, and 
“eolithic” man has been allowed an interval of repose. Our single contribution 
is from Mr. Georve Clinch, and deseribes a number of dwelling-places of the 
neolithic age that he had explored for some years past on the borders of Kent and 
Surrey. Such remains are very subject to destruction from the ordinary operations 
of agriculture, and it is fortunate when so interesting a group as that described 
by Mr. Clinch finds a chronicler before it is too late. In British ethnology 
Dr, Beddoe contributed an interesting note on the medieval population of Bristol, 
in which he would account for certain cranial characters by an admixture of 
French blood, for which there is historical support. He admits that the method 
he adopts to distinguish English from French by surnames is 4 rough one; but 
there is one factor which would imply a liberal discount, [t is that in Norman 
times a yvreat proportion of the well-to-do population would almost certainly 
possess French titles referring to their calling, stich as Dr. Beddoe quotes, 
Boulenger, Clerk or Leclerc, Bailey and so forth. But I think it would be going 
too far to assume that every person bearing such a gallicized tithe was of French 
blood, Fashion in such matters counts for much, while human nature changes tai 
little in essentials, aml | think it would be safer to take for vrinted that if 
Mr. Baker found it would improve lis business to be called Boulanger or 
Bullinger, lie would make the change, and be in the fashion. 

The ethnology of Africa, as might Ie expected, has occupied a good deal of 
attention, and we have had no less than six papers relating to various parts of 
Africa, Two of them dealt with the inner life and superstitions of the West 
African negro, Mr. Marriott's paper on “Secret Societies,” and that of the Count 
de Cardi on the *Ju-Ju laws of the Niger Delta” The former paper was 
admittedly in the main a compilation, aided by a short residence in the country; 
but as I ventured to point out at the time, it is none the less a valuable record of 
knowledge on that account. Many of us have had good reason to be grateful to 
the laborious searcher who has gathered into the modest compass of a single paper 
all the valuable facts on our special subject from the little used pages of hundreds 
of bulky volumes. Whether or no Mr, Marriott is right in thinking that the 
English governor should try to direct the secret societies of West Africa into 
decent and useful channels is beyond my power to answer. But as the native's 
slightest act is governed by the laws of these societies, it is clear that they are a 
force that any government will have to reckon with, and if Mr. Marriott has 
helped ever so little in this direction he will have done a useful work. 

Colonel Macdonald's paper, or as he modestly called it, notes, on the ethnology 
of the tribes met with on the Juba Expedition will be found of great importance 
and interest by anyone studying the very complex relations of the inhabitants of 
this portion of Africa. We have to regret that Colonel Macdonald was unable to 
be present to read it himself. The nume of Dr. Westermarck is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee that his views on the nature of the Arab finn would be worth 
hearing, and it is a matter for congratulation that one of the tirst-fruits of his 
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atudy of the ethnology of Morocco has been brought before us. The notes of 
Dr. Kingston on the remains of human industry found in the Knysna caves in 
South Africa seemed to me to be of special interest, though the writer made no 
pretensions to giving au exhaustive review of his subject. From his statements it 
appeared to be quite certain that the very rude stone implements found in these 
caves were the productions of previous generations of existing natives, Had they 
been found under other conditions there would have been great temptations to 
make rudeness of form and a remote antiquity go together. I have a strong 
impression that it will be found that the stone implement question in Africa 
venerally will have to be studied on its merits and independently of the familiar 
classification of more northern lands, and I shall not be surprised if it should turn 
out that the mass of so-called paleolithic types found in various parts of the 
African continent are in reality of comparatively recent origin. 

I must not forget a tribute of praise to Dr. Bennett for his admirable, though 
all too short, account of the cannibal Fang of Western Africa, a type of what such 
field work should be. This interesting tribe of people, one of whose peculiarities 
is that they use the crossbow, have been much’ written about before in a 
picturesque fashion, but it remained for Dr, Bennett to give us the plain 


unvarnished tale of their daily life, told as only he can tell it who has become 


their trusted friend. 

Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich gave us two very graphic papers on the “ Tribes on 
the North-West Frontier of India,” whose good or ill humour makes so much 
difference to the comfort of our government there. It is pleasant to think that 
there seems to Le no prospect of trouble in that quarter at the present moment, 
thanks to the men of the stamp of Sir Thomas Holdich. From our Secretary, 
Mr. Crooke, we had an excellent resumé of the survivals of primitive methods of 
disposing of the dead in India, a subject on which he is well qualified to speak, 
Tt is one of the most important in the study of racial afiinities, for it is one of the 
customs which all folk whether primitive or civilized change with the greatest 
reluctance. Another Indian authority, Colonel Temple, has given us a most 
interesting monograph on the “ Origins of Currency,” a very intricate and difficult 
subject, but which by lucidity of style and clearness of demonstration Colone! 
Temple was able to render instructive and easy of understanding. 

One of our meetings was held in common with the members of the Folklore 
Society, a sign of amicable relations which I trust will always be maintained, 
The special occasion of this was to do honour to Professor Starr. of the University 
of Chicago, a city in which anthropology seems to hold an ideal position, Professor 
Starr had made, during sundry visits to Mexico, a collection of objects illustrating 
Folklore; these he had sent over to England as a gift to the Folklore Society, who 
in turn have deposited them in the museum at Cambridge. Those members of the 
Institute whe were fortunate enough to be present when Professor Starr gave an 
account of the collection will, I am sure, agree with me that an evening could 
scarcely be passed in a more interesting and entertaining fashion 
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Tt is exactly a quarter of a century ago since [ had the honour to be elected 
a member of this Institule, and I recently had the curiosity to read again the 
excellent address delivered by Dr. Busk, at that time the retiring President, and 
I found in it some few facts to cheer us, though at the same time the progress of 
the Institute has not been so marked in all directions as we might fairly have 
hoped. Dr. Busk was compelled to allude to the state of civil war that at that 
time divided English anthropologists into two or perhaps more camps, This state 
of things has fortunately for us passed into the domain of history, and the 
discussions at our meetings rarely travel beyond the subjects of the papers, to 
which the members are now able to devote all their energies. The Institute has 
at that monient just emerged from a period of great financial difheulty, by the 
liberality of a number of the members, a considerable proportion of whom are 
happily still among us, and one subject of regret to the President was. the 
inability of the Institute to publish adequately the papers that were presented, 
such publication being obviously one of its main functions. In this respect we ean 
at the present time claim to have made a distinct alvance, The /owrnel in its new 
form, which has been on its trial sinve August, 1595, 1s, I think, a creditable 
publication, of which we have no need to be ashamed, and the manifest advantages 
of the larger size in the quality and appearance both of text and plates are 
justification enough for the change. At the same time we are able to publish all 
the papers brought before us that are considered worthy of o plave in the Journal. 
1 can, however, quote one of Dr. Busk's remarks as entirely applicable to our 
present situation, He said in 1875 that “to enable the Institute to take the 
position it ought and deserves to occupy, a far more ample revenue than we at 
present enjoy is indispensably necessary.” No truer deseription of our present 
condition could be given than this, and it is not pleasant to think that in spite of 
the firm position that our branch of science now enjoys we should have no better 
report than this on the condition of the exchequer. It does not seem likely that 
anthropology will be among the most popular studies of the ordinary Englishman, 
though many of its branches can claim results that have a very practical bearing 
on the well-being both of the individual and thecommunity. Popularity, however, 
is not always a benetit to.a serious study, and if it be not too paradoxical I should 
like to say that while it would be doing good work to popularize anthropology, I 
doubt whether it would benefit anthropology to be popular, as a science. It would 
be a far greater service to popularize its results, and in this respect I think the 
Institute could do good work even with its present limited resources. During the 
past year I have thought of expedients in this direction, and others have been 
suggested to me. One of these seems likely to come about in the near future, and 
this is the delivery of lectures by well known authorities in the various. branches 
of our subject, in memory of one of our most distinguished Presidents, Professor 
Huxley. Such returns will be independent of and in addition to the ordinary 
business of the session, and will be of a character to be readily followed and 
understood without any special acquaintance with the mysteries of anthropological 
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sclence, That such lectures can and should be popular is shown by the attendance 
at the analogous lectures at the Royal Institution and elsewhere, and I cau well 
concelve that to a vast number of people it will come as a surprise that more use 
has not been made of curious and interesting fucts that are now labelled with the 
uninviting title, Anthropology. Ti is in this form that I trust popularity will come 
to us, and not as an interference with our more specialized communications, which 
must always remain the foundation of our knowledge, and the main reason for our 
existence. It is clearly ont.of the question, at the same time, that we ean 
successfully court popularity by their means, and, as I said before, | scarcely think 
it desirable to try. Many of my audience to-night must have felt more than once 
the pain that comes to all of us, when a lecturer is sensible that his hearers, 
sympathetic though they may be, cannot follow his arguments, or are manifestly 
unfamiliar with the terms or names that le uses, aul which the time limit forbids 
him to explain or amplify. To make such an occurrence impossible in any society 
is worth an effort, and 1 believe the institution of the Huxley lectures will do 
much towards this end here. At the same thine, although the scheme indicates that 
there will be two kinds of audiences, as there will be two kinds of lectures, it must 
not for a moment’ be thought that the members of the Institute will be 
excluded from any of the discussions, or that any of their privileses will he 
curtailed, On the other hand, these will be considerably increased, and, we trust, 
to the advantage of everyone concerned. 

While I am dealing with this branch of my subject, | wish to remind members 
of the Institute that they have it in their power to add considerably to the interest 
of the evening meetings by making small contributions either in the way of 
exhibiting specimens, and providing a short note, or by sending to the Secretary 
notes either of recent discoveries or of other matters within our scope. Such 
nnpretending communications not only render the proceedings more interesting, but 
they might frequently serve the purpose of keeping us more up to date, and add to 
the permanent value of our Jornal, Almost every member, moreover, can help in 
this way, and swell the bulk of useful * Miscellanea.” 

Library. —We have heard in the Council's report that several valuable 
widitions have been lately made to the Library, and this opens up a prospect 
which will need the earnest consideration of the Council and officers before very 
long. Our library, although it can scarcely claim anything like completeness, has 
yet attamed proportions which very nearly equal the shelf-room at present 
available, and this without counting « quantity of pamphlets which will in due 
course be bound and placed on the shelves. In our present rooms there is 
practically no means of extending the library accommodation to any useful 
extent; on the other hand, the increase of the library is continuous and fairly 
regular, our exchanges alone requiring a certain number of additional feet of 
shelving per annum. Thus it is only a matter of the simplest arithmetic 
estimate the earliest moment at which we shall reach the end of our tether, <a 
then the very serious question will arise whether it is possible for us to obtain 
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niore room in our present quarters, which will of course invelve a corresponding 
increase in rent; secondly, supposing such an extension of room to be obtainable 
here, whether we should avail ourselves of it, and bear the additional burden of 
rent; or thirdly, whether we should try to obtain roomier quarters within our 
means eleewhere, These are weighty questions, involving a great many incidental 
difficulties, and the Council will not have an easy task in tinding a satisfactory 
solution. I do not propose even to snggest at this moment which of the 
alternatives is to be preferred, but I feel it my duty to point out clearly what 1s 
before us, and I trust that we shall be able to avoid the painful course that has 
been followed by one Society in the same conjuncture, that is, to sell the Wbrary 
by auction, « course which for us would, I think, have fatal consequences. 

The Council have reported to you the issue of the new edition of the oles 
andl Queries on Anthropology under the editorship of Dr. Garson and myself. 
As before, the British Association has granted the funds necessary, and to its 
Council our warm thanks are due for helping us in so practical a way—for it 
must not be forgotten that we owe many useful papers to the publication of that 
litth: book, and it will not be denied that our recent Journe/s have been the 
richer by its means. While the form and general aspect of the book remains much 
the same as before, yet Dr. Garson has found tt necessary tu make very drastic 
alterations in the plrysical section, which he had in charge, and [ can well believe 
that during the interval of seven years that has passel since the previous issue, 
marked advance has been made in the methods of that branch of anthropology, 
uni that the instructions required considerable revision. [| do not know that 
any apolugy is required from ime for leaving my part of the work, dealing with 
ethnography, without any such severe alteration; lut, at Ue same time, L think 
it well to point ont that while observations in the physical section can only 
be wefully made by & properly qualified physician or surgcon, the queries on the 
ethnographical side are purposely so framed as to enable any intelligent and 
observant person on the spot to deal with them, This difference is an essential 
one and will serve to explain why the second part of the book is less subject to 
modification than the first. I am fully aware that there is room for a manual 
treating ethnography from a severely scientific standpoint, and that this will come 
in time I do not doubt, but at present I fear it would have a very limited circulation, 

While on the subject of the collection of anthropological material, I will take 
the opportunity of saying a few words on the project of a Bureau of Ethnology, 
which has been more than once mentioned in tlis room, and for which I for one 
venture to anticipate a successful future, in spite of official apathy. | 

It will be remembered that as long ago os the Liverpool meting of tla 
British Association [ ventured to bring forward a motion on the subject, urging 
the prompt establishment of a bureau for the collection of anthropological data 


under the auspices of a Government Department. [ laid considerable stress on the’ 


utility that such « bureau would have, not only for men of science, but for the 
Government itself, which would possess, after the lapse of u few years, a reat 
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quantity of valuable information regarding the hundreds of primitive races with 
whom we either have constant daily relations or with whom we occasionally come 
into contact. I adduced also the valuable argument that all this work would be 
done, the results arranged and classified for reference, and at the disposal of the 
officers of the Government, almost without cost to the State. For it is an essential 
part of the scheme that the field work of the bureau is to be entirely carried on 
by the trained men already in Government employ in our distant possessions, aml 
I have good reasons for believing that many such men, naval officers, the trained 
officials of the Intelligence Branch of the War Office, Commissioners and Adminis- 
trators in our Colonies and Protectorates, would cheerfully and willingly employ 
their leisure in this work. Such isa brief outline of the scheme, and I hope you 
will pardon my repeating it now in case some members of the Institute nay not 
be already acquainted with it. The Council of the British Associntion received 
the resolution favourably, a Committee was appointed to consider it, and this 
Committee recommended that the Trustees of the British Museum should be 
invited to undertake the working of the bureau, This body was accordingly 
appreacheil, and T was then informed that if the scheme were to be worked at the 
British Museum, the lmreau of ethnology would be attached to my department. This 
had hy no means been a part of my original programme, but I was clearly bound 
lo accept the additional responsibility. Communications were then opened with 
the Foreign Office, in order to obtain the sympathetic co-operation of its officers, 
and I had an interview with Sir Thomas Sanderson, who was favourably impressed 
With the usefulness of the proposed work, and was good enough to address letters 
to the chiefs of the Protectorates in East Africa, instructing them to carry out the 
wishes of the Trustees of the British Museum, so far as it did not interfere with 
their ordinary duties. This seemed very promising, and in order to begin the 
work I applied fora clerk to help in the correspomilence that I foresaw would 
soon hecome a serious item. 

After overcoming the objections of the Treasury, who maintained that stich 
work as was contemplated did not appear to be within the scope of the Hritish 
Museum, the request was finally granted, and a clerk will in due course he 
appointed, but with a condition. The condition is this: that if the work of the 
Bureau of Ethnology increases to any considerable extent, it must then be 
transferred elsewhere. | 

| However this may be, I have thought that the present is a good opportunity 
to state the course that affairs have followed, for the information of the Institute, 
Tt seems that the best policy now js to create so good and useful a department 
that even the Treasury will see that it could not well be dispensed with, and to 
this end I will devote my best efforts, and if, ax I confidently hope, the bureau be 
successful, we must then be prepared with a plan for its more extended working, 
and a habitat in which the work can be carried on. 

There is another project that I ventured to put forward 
last meeting of the British Association, viz. the future posi 
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athnographical collections under my charge at the British Museum. In this 
matter I had hopes that the few months that had elapsed would have seen some 
progress; but our national circumstances have been entirely unfavourable, and at 
the present moment I think it would be both unadvisable and useless to try to 
educate public opinion with regard toa scheme of this kind. Our counsels and 
ideas would fall on ears necessarily and rightly pre-occupied with the vital issues 
now being decided in South Africa, issues the importance of which we recognise 
to the full, and I am sure that we shall best consult the dignity of our studies by 
waiting patiently until a successful conclusion has been reached in South Africa, 
when we can with propriety and more probable success press our views on the 
Government for the establishment of a properly appointed museum of anthropology. 
I have ventured to identify the Institute with this scheme, for I know that I 
have the sympathy and support of the Conncil, and I am convinced that the 
foundation of such a museum would form a potent factor in the suceess of the 
Institute, I am equally sure that until the national collections of ethnography 
are in such a position as to admit of their being worked on methods more adapted 
to the requirements of the subject than is at present possible, we shall never take 
the scientific position to which our empire is entitled. In this belief, curiously 
enough, I am supported by more than one of our foreign competitors, who, while 
they are naturally anxious to increase the treasures of their own museums, at the 
same time are catholic enough in their views to realize that if England neglects 
her vast opportunities, while it may be in part their gain, yet it cannot fail to 
entail ultimate loss in the amount of material available for study. 

While we may lament the apathy of the State in anthropological science, there 
is considerable satisfaction to be derived from the activity seen in centres where 
the impetus is derived from other sources. At Cambridge great efforts are being 
made to bring anthropology to the front, by means of expeditions and publication. 

The Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits and Sarawak, 
under the leadership of Dr. A. C, Haddon, returned at the end of Muy, after a 
successful mission. The main object of the Expedition was to study the Torres 
Straits Islanders as completely as possible, and a good deal of work was accom- 
plished in the departments of physical anthropology, psychophysics, linguistics, 
and general etlinography. Observations have been recorded and collections made 
which will furnish materials for a monograph on the Islanders, which in due 
course will be published by the Cambridge University Press. Some of the 
membera of the Expedition visited various portions of the coast of British New 
Guinea for the purpose of comparing the Torres Straits Islanders with the 
Papuans and Melanesians of the mainland, and some valuable work was accom- 
plished. Most of the members of the Expedition accepted a very hospitable 
invitation from Mr. Charles Hose, the President of the Karam District of Sarawak. 
Here a large number of anthropometric data were obtained, and a good insight 
into the character and mode of life of varions interior tribes of Sarawak was 
gained, Dr, Hadilon has also lail the foundation for a study of the decorative art 
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of Sarawak and Mr. Ray studied the languages ; but it is innecessary to detail the 
work done by the several members of the Expedition as the resulta will eventually 
be published, Mr, Hose deserves the gratitude of anthropologists, not only for 
his hospitality to this Expedition, and for placing his unequalled knowledge of 
and influence with the natives at the clisposal of his guests, but for his generosity 
in giving fine collections illustrating the ethnography of his district to the British 
Museum, and especially to the University of Cambridge. Mr. Hose is now in 
England oo furlough, and we hope to haye the pleasure of learning from im 
something about the natives whom he governs so wisely, 

Mr. W.. Skeat. also a Cambridge man, has turned to account his local know- 
ledge of the Malay Peninsula, and has organised an expedition composed of graduates 
from Oxford and Cambridge te study the fauna, flora, and anthropology of the 
Malay Peninsula. Very few particulars are yet to hand, but | gather that the 
expedition has met with considerable success, and a number of ethnographical 
specimens have already arrived in Cambridge, which will supplement the very 
fine collection that Mr. Skeat gave to the University three years apo. UWnfortn- 
nately, Mr. Skeat is at present invalided by beriberi. 

A lectureship on Physical Anthropology, in connection with the Human 
Anatomy Tripos, has been instituted by the University of Cambridge for the 
teaching of anthropology from the human uuatomy standpoint, It is satisfactory 
to find that the courses of lectures and the practical instruction which were 
gratuitously carried on by Dr. Haddon for several years have been put on a 
permanent basis, Professor Macalister is to he congratulated on having thus 
strengthened his school, Our Fellow, Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, who has reac| 
several papers before the Institute, has been appointed to the lectureship. 

From Oxford there is little to record except a steady increase in thie 
ethnological and arehwological collections, and for the future the most hopeful 
sium in that it is becoming possible to secure a small audience of University 
men and others for leetnres on passages in classical literature which almit 
of anthropological commentary, and on the earlier stages of civilisation ip the 
eastern Mediterranean, The establishment under a joint committee of the Royal 
Geographical] Society and the University of a School of Geography in Oxford, 
designed to provide a complete seoutaphical training for all duly qualified 
students, whether members of the University or not, deserves notice, thoush 
not directly anthropological in intention, both because historical feography ani! 
anthropogeography have from the first received ample recognition in its pro- 
gramme of work, anid becanse the constitution of the School of Geography itself 
probably indicates the way in which similar studies nity be, with the smallest 
dislocation of the ancient ways, encouraged in the University, 

In the Pitt Rivers Museum Mr. Balfour announces that his accessions have 
been more numerous than usual, among them the greater part of the Australasian 
collections of our deceased Fellow, Mr. H. A, Tufnell: and further that he can 
ake a satisfactory report on the use that has been made of the mugeum collec. 
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tions by students. Mr. Balfour's long illness, however, must have had an effect on 
the usefulness of the collestions, which owe so much to his energy and skill. 

In the Ashmolean Museum, which through the munificence of the late Dr. 
Fortnum has received large accessions this year, the principal acquisitions of 
anthropological interest are a small but very valuable series of Chinese and 
Japanese bronzes in the Fortnum collection: a further instalment of typical 
specimens from M. Siret’s excavations in Spain, which illustrate, for comparison 
with other Mediterranean series, a number of features in early [berian civilisation ; 
and a rich series of tomb-groups of the later “Libyan pan-grave” type, from 
Professor Petrie’s excavations of 1899. These last, together with objects from 
Hierakonpolis and other Egyptian sites, have been presented by the Egypt Kixplora- 
tion Fund, and reinforce the existing collection on a side on which the museum is 
already becoming peculiarly strong. The museum has also received by deposit 
the collection of vases and other Greek antiquities formed by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, 
which includes several choice and unusual representations of familiar Greek myths, 
particularly of the making of Pandora, of (2dipus and the Sphinx, and of the 
attack of Heracles upon Busiris; the last-named being the well known vase with 
representations of negroid types by a Greek artist. It was published long ago by 
Dr. Helbig in Annati def Inatitute, 1865. 

Among the contributions to the practical anthropology of the year must be 
eounted the memoir read at the Dover Meeting of the British Association by 
Mr, Henry, of the Indian Vclice, on his working of the finger print system. for 
the identification of criminals. Mr, Henry gave a minute account of his experi- 
ence in the system of measurements for identification invented by Monsienr 
Pertillon, and finding it unsatisfactory he fell back on the finger prints method 
af our former president, Mr. Francis Galton, The Bertillon system, according 
to Mr. Henry, suflers from the radical defect that no two individuals are likely 
to produce exactly the same results from any given subject, while there is, 
in addition, an inherent liability to error or variation in the instruments them- 
selves. Thus the formulation of the results from a number of suljects cannot he 
classified with any approach to the same certainty that Mr. Henry claims for the 
finger prints. In these he has devised a very ingenious mode of classification by 
means of which any person, after half an hour's explanation and practice, can 
unfailingly run to earth any given finger print among a series of many thousands, 
and when so found its position can be defined by a very simple formula. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the police in India have to deal with a thousand 
inidvidnals where the English police deal with ten or twenty, and Mr. Henry has 
claimed for his system that it is practical in its working, and that its results are 
certain, for one cogent reason among others, that the personal equation and the 
error in instruments are both entirely eliminated. He desires that the most 
exacting teats should be applied, and with that object he has asked to be allowed 
to give a demonstration of the system at the Institute during the spring, when we 
must see that he has the opportunity of doing so before as many experts a3 we can 
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get together, He thinks also that his case is strengthened by the fact that 


the criminal law in India has been so far changed as to admit finger prints as 
substantive evidence. 

In India the application of finger prints is not confined to identification in 
criminal matters only. In all dealings with the native population, Mr. Henry 
informs me, the finger print is gradually taking the place of the ordinary form of 
identification, and it is found that the impression of the finger upon a receipt for a 
payment is a more effectual bar against attempts at extortion than any signature 
would be. It is easy to see how, in any community, it might be put to every-day 
practical use, and during the life-time of a testator would afford evidence of far 
creater value than a signature alone can furnish. 

Another valuable memoir to which I think the attention of the membe's of 
the Institute may usefully be called is that by our Fellow, Mr. W. Gowland, on 
the “Early Metallurgy of Copper, Tin, and Iron in Europe,” published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, in the Arch@ologia, Much has been written on this 
subject, so fruitful in difficulties, ut this is the first time that it has heen under- 
taken by one so well equipped by previous training as Mr. Gowland, whose career 
in Japan was a happy combination of metallurgy with archmology, One point of 
great interest that in his judgment is still undecided, is whether iron or bronze was 
first used hy man, though it is probable that many archeologists have made up 
their minds on the subject ; but he dispels altogether the idea that there is any 
creater difficulty, by the most primitive process, in producing an implement of iron 
than in making one of copper or bronze, and endorses Dr. Percy's opinion that, 
metallurgically, the Age of Iron should precede the Bronze Age. 1 venture to cite 
this one point among many of great interest in the paper, in order to draw atten- 
tion to the importance of recording carefully the occurrence of iron rust in an 
interment of the Stone or Bronze Ages, for, as Mr. Gowland points out, it is 
unlikely that in ordinary circumstances an iron object of, for exumple, the later 
Stone Age, would be at this date anything but a mass of rust. 

There is one argument bearing on the general question of the priority of iron or 
bronze that Ido not remember to have seen noticed, and though its application is 
limited, it may be worth stating. In the bed of the river Thames from Windsor to 
Chelsea have been found, from time to time, numbers of relics of past ages, ranging 
from the stone implements of the Drift up to our own time. The materials of which 
these remains are made are of all kinds, flint and other stones, bronze, iron, wool, 
and so forth. All these materials, with the single exception of iron, have 
undergone munch the same alterations in the bed of the river as would have 
occurred had they been buried on land, though there may occasionally he 
differences in the degree of change, When an iron object, such as a sword, is 
recovered from the river, it is more often than not found to have retained for the 
most part a perfectly smooth surface, upon which any ornamental features are 
often as plainly to be discerned as if recently executed. In this condition I haye 
seen iron swords of pre-Roman, Roman, Saxon, and lgter times; but among the 
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hundreds of iron articles from the Thames that I have had through my hands, I 
have never encountered one piece that could not with certainty, and from éxtraneoua 
evidence, be attributed to some period more recent than the Bronze Age. The 
position therefore would seem to be this:—The Thames Valley has been inhabited 
by man at all times, from the earliest of which we have knowledge, this continued 
habitation being proved by remains of all the periods with which we are acquainted. 
We know, from other evidence, that man used iron implements at and after a 
particular period, and this knowledge is confirmed by the record of the Thames 
iteelf, in which relies of iron of all these succeeding periods have been found, the 
earliest of them fully as well preserved as the most modern, I do not think, 
therefore, that it is an unfair deduction to draw that if instruments of iron had been 
used in the Thames Valley in earlier times than is shown by the evidence of other 
sites (i.e, an earlier than the Bronze Age) we must have encountered them. But as 
we do not meet with anything of iron that cannot be assigned to post-bronze times, 
we can only assume that man was unacquainted with the metal. The bed of 
the Thames is not the only spot that has the quality of preserving iron; other 
streams have the same peculiarity, if that term can be used, and a review of the 
probabilities would scarcely seem to be in favour of the theory that iron was 
known and used before and during the whole length of the Bronze Age, seeing that 
the many thousand discoveries have furnished no proof of it. 

I cannot refrain from calling attention to one useful fact in connection with 
anthropology that las come prominently to the front during the last few years. 
It was common enough a generation or more ago, when discoveries of the early 
ages that we roughly call prehistoric were made in England, or in Northern 
Europe, to call in the aid of the anthropologist to help in determining the race or 
affinities of the occupant of the tomb. It was considered that with the primitive 
relics left by ourown rude forefathers the methods of anthropology had an affinity 
and a proper place. But if it had been suggested to a student of Greek art that 
our methods could help to unfold and make clear the story of the origin of Hellenic 
culture, the claim would surely have been received with the haughty assurance 
that there could be no possible connection between thetwo subjects. It would have 
been urged that although Greek art had undergone vicissitudes, so that at certain 
times or places it stood at a higher level than at others, yet that in its essence it 
was a heaven-born gift that had descended upon the land uf the Greeks, where it 
had flourished for a very few centuries, and had then passed for ever, owning no 
human parentage, and, it may almost be said, leaving no progeny. Such was the 
position taken up by most students of Greek art of the last generation, and it was 
a position that no one thought of assailing. But within the last twenty years a 
great and useful change has come over the methods adopted in attacking the 
culture problems of the Mediterranean area. It is now recognised in all centres of 
study that the most sublime and exquisite of human productions have their 
beginnings in the over-mastering need for the beautiful which is as much inborn 
with the warrior of the age of bronze as with the dilettante of the court of Lorenzo 
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the Magnificent. It is clearly seen that there must bea connecting chain joining’ 
in a long line of inevitable continuity the feeble and often laughable efforts at 
beanty of early Mediterranean man with the lofties} and most splendid artistic 
achievements that the world has ever seen. It is practically admitted that man’s 
freedom, if not of thought, at any rate of expression, is in practice bounded by the 
limits of the culture stage of the period and country in which he lives; that while 
he cannot escape the influence of the preceding stage, he cannot on the other hand 
do more than make his own little step mm the never-ending march of human 
progress, leaving to the next generation the task of following on. In other 
words, this is merely the recognition of the fact that the principle of evolution is 
as much applicable to the essentials of the highest art as it is in the realm of 
biology. Probably this proposition will scarcely be disputed, but it is one thing 
to accept an abstract proposition and quite another to apply it in a practical 
manner. And it is in the practical application of this principle that we have during 
the last two or three decades made such an advance in the field of archmology which 
lies just on the other side of history. It is now seen that the similarity in the 
methods of burial, or of the objects associated with the dead, at the two ends of 
the Mediterranean, is scarcely likely to be an accidental comeidence, and that the 
fact of the discovery being on a classical site has but little if any bearing on its 
comparative value, The glamour of Homeric tradition has been so far cast aside 
that we can now, without incurring contempt, compare the relies from a Homeric 
site with the analogous remains from less historic lands, deal with them in the 
same way, and apply to them the same terminology. Tt is to the wonderful 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann that we owe this great step; they were so unlike 
what, according to tradition, they should have been, that a new departure was 
inevitable, and by degrees their true bearing on the world's history was recognised. 
Since then many ardent and well-equipped workers have followed this new line of 
research, Mr. Arthur Evans, Professor Petrie, Mr. J. L Myres and others, with the 
result that we have, at Oxford at any rate, a collection where the student can 
understand the beginnings of art, and realise the value of comparative anthropology. 

I must now say a few words to record our sense of the great loss that we 
have suffered in the death, after a useful and honoured career, of our former 
President, Sir William Flower. To me he was a kind friend of more than twenty 
years’ standing, and I shall always remember with affection his kindly face. 

Sir William Henry Flower, K.C.B., LLD., D.C.L., D.Se., F.RS., Past President 
and Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute, died on the first of July, 
1899, at the age of 68 years He was the second son of the late Mr. Edward 
Fordham Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, and was educated at University Colleze, 
London, and the Middlesex Hospital for the medical profession, which he entered 
by becoming a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England in March, 
1854. At that time this country became involved in the Crimean war, to which 
he proceeded as Assistant Surgeon to the 63rd. Foot, and at the conclusion of the 
war received the Crimean Medal with clasps for Alma, Inkerman, Balaclava, and 
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Sebastopol, and the Turkish Medal. After his return to England he became a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and was appointed Assistant Surgeon to 
Middlesex Hospital and Curator of the Museum of that School, and practised as a 
eurgeon till 1861, when he was appointed Conservator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, a position he retained till the summer of 1584, when 
he was made Director of the Natural History Department of the British Museum 
at South Kensington on the retirement of the late Sir Richard Owen. 

Although Sir William Flower has earned for himself a great and well merited 
reputation by his labours in the field of Zoological Science, and in connection with 
Zoological Museums, yet on the present occasion it is necessary to confine the 
limits of this notice of him strictly to his work as an anthropologist. 

It was in 1877 that he became o member of this Institute, and began to 
identify himself prominently with anthropology, chiefly, I believe, through the 
influence of his old and valned friends, the late Mr. Georre Busk and Professor 
Rolleston. About this time he began a revision of the Catalogue of the Human 
Osteology contained in the Museum of the Royal College of Sureons, the 
numerous additions to which, chietiy made by his exertions, having rendered the 
previous catalogue by Sir Richard Owen practically useless for the purpose it was 
designed. Although he published conjunction with Dr. Murie an account of 
the “ Dissection of a Bushwoman” in the Anthropological Remew as far back as 
1867, it was not till 1878 that the first of his more serions contributions to 
Anthropological Science appeared, a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on 
“The Native Races of the Pacific Ocean," and published im the Reports of that 
Institution for 1878. From that time onwards he was ever more or less engaged 
advancing knowledge both by pen and word of mouth in the department of 
anthropology. In 1879 his first paper on “the Osteclogy and Affinities of the 
Natives of the Andaman Islands” appeared in our Journal, and in the following 
year an equally important communication on “the Cranial Characters of the 
Natives of the Fiji Islands." In 1881 we had a paper from him on “a Collection 
of Monumental Heads and artificially deformed Crania from Mallicollo.". The 
same year he did signal service to the cause of anthropology in this country and 
to this Institute in particular, in the first place, by the address which he delivered 
as President of the then Sub-Section Anthropology at the Jubilee Meeting of the 
British Association held at York, from which resulted a donation from the late 
Dr. Muirhead of Glasgow of £100 to this Institute, and in the second place, 
by the publication of the Catalogue, previously referred to, of Human Osteolory in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. By his lectures on anthropology, as 
Hunterian Professor, delivered at the College of Surgeons, and published in the 
British Medical Jowrnal for several years about this period, while he was engaged 
classifying and arranging the Anthropological Collection in the Museum, he did a 
great deal to familiarise members of the medical profession and others with the i im- 
portance of the comparative anatomy of man, and was the means of bringing many 
specimens of human osteology to our museums, and not least, led the way to the 
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acquisition by the Council of the College of the large and macnificent collection of 
skeletons and skulls of the late Dr. Barnard Davis in 1880, Many of our Fellows 
will yet remember the Presidential Addresses he delivered at the annual meetings 
of this Institute in 1884 and 1885, published im our Journals for those years. In 
the first of these he discussed the aims and prospects of anthropology, while the 
subject of the second was the classification of the varieties of the human species. The 
period between 1877 and 1885 may be considered that during which his prineipal 
contributions to anthropology were made. Although short relatively to the time 
zoological literature had the benefit of his work, his anthropological contributions 
produced during it are of the greatest importance, containing as they do not mere de- 
scriptions of specimens, but the results also of new and original lines of thought and 
investigation, and generalisations of already acquired facts, so that they must ever 
ramain as landmarks in the history of anthropology. The chief cause of his active 
participation in original research in anthropology slackening off at the poriod 
mentioned is attributable to the sphere of his labours having been transferred 
from the College of Surgeons Museum to the more elevated post of Director of 
the Natural History Museum at South Kengineton in the latter part of 18584. 
Henceforth his work lay more in the administration of that large Institution than 
in the investigations of the Zoological and Anthropological Laboratory from which 
he was now removed, much to the loss of our particular branch of science. But 
although no longer able with his other duties to take as active a part in anthropo- 
logical research as he would otherwise have done, we are indebted to him for 
many smaller contributions at our meetings and in our Journal, of which that on 
“The Size of the Teeth aga character of Race" deserves special notice, and not 
least for his last address delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford as 
President of the Section Anthropolory at the Meeting of the British Association 
in 1804, a most memorable occasion, apart from other considerations, as being 
the Inst meeting of the Association in which he and the late Professor the Ht. 
Hon. Thomas Henry Huxley attended and took part. Lastly, we must not he 
unmindful of the very valuable work he inaugurated, and was actively engaged in 
up to the time when ill-health was the cause of his retirement from the Director- 
ship of the Natural History Museum, to advance the study of anthropology by 
the formation of a collection in that Museum to illustrate the comparative 
anatomy of man which would appeal to the thousands who during the course 
of the year visit that great Institution, and which we trust those succeeding him 
will relax no effort to develop to a still greater extent than declining health 
permitted him to do, 

While the foregoing is a brief epitome of the work in anthropology which 
Sir William Flower haa left behind him for the benefit of ourselves and future 
generations, no record of it would be complete without some reference of a 
personal nature to himself. 

Dr. Garson, who has kindly furnished me with the facts of Sir William 
Flower’s career, says, " nny stranger making his acquaintance for the firat 
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time could not fail to be impressed with his urbane and gentle manners. 
‘Professor Flower ist ein feiner Mann’ was the remark made by the late 
Professor Braune of Leipzig after his first interview with him. To know him 
intimately was to love and esteem him and at the same time to hold him in 
veneration. I can only say for my own part that during the six years we were 
associated together at the College of Surgeons, I have never heard or known him 
utter an angry or unkind word, and when he had to find fault it was done in the 
gentlest and kindest possible manner. He was ever most considerate of others, and 
the greatest harmony and good feeling ever prevailed from the highest to the 
lowest of the staff; at the same time he never condescended to undignified 
familiarities or favouritism, but always upheld the position he had to maintain 
with dignity and grace.” As in his official relations, so also in his home, which 
was everything to him, and amongst his large circle of friends he was greatly 
beloved and esteemed, On the other hand I feel sure that he would be the first 
to claim that no small part of his suecess was due to the support he ever received 
from the gifted and equally estimable lady who was for so many years his devoted 
partner in life, and has now, with a family equally devoted to their father, to 
mourn his irreparable loss. 

The universal esteen) in which Sir William Flower was held was shown by 
the crowds of sorrowing friends and colleagues who attended the funeral service at 
St Luke’s Church, Chelsea, where he had been constant attendant and com- 
municant since he took up his residence at South Kensington. The Institute was 
represented at the service by Mr. Rudler, Dr. Garson, ant myself. 

The name of Dr. Brinton was known and respected in every spot where 
anthropology was cared for. His wide knowledge, lis industry, and his 
sympathetic intelligence made him a welcome visitor at all times, Daniel 
Garrison Brinton was born in 1837 in Chester County, Pennsylvania, aud. after 
graduating at Yale and the Jefferson Medical College he entered the army in 1862. 
While on active service a sunstroke incapacitated him from continuing his career 
in the army, and he settled in Philadelphia and occupied himself with the literary 
side of his profession. From his student days, however, he had been much 
interested in ethnological questions, and was a prolific writer. He established a 
library and a printing house exclusively for aboriginal American literature, and 
from this press several valuable works were issued. He filled the office of 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, a post as 
honourable in America as the corresponding one'is with us. One of Dr. Brinton’s 
latest acts was to present his valuable library to the University of Philadelphia. 
He died on the 3let July last. 


Such is the record, ladies and gentlemen, that I have to lay before you to-day. 
If I have been tedious I am sorry, but in that case you will be grateful that T have 
refrained from dealing with many other matters probably equally important that 
have passed through my mind. 
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THE OAK AND THE THUNDER-GOD. 
Br H. Musro Capwick, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 


[Presexren Jascarr $rnu, 1900,] 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tue object of this paper is to discuss the connection between the sacred oak and 
the cult of the thunder-god. For this purpose it is necessary to give an account, 
first, of the cult of the thunder-god as practised by the chief peoples of Europe, 
and secondly, of the tree-sanctuaries which are found among the same peoples, 
After this we may consider the evidence for connecting the sacred oak with the 
cult of the thunder-god ; and in conclusion an attempt will be made to give some 
explanation of this connection. Since the myths and cults of the Greeks and 
Romans are comparatively well known, it seemed unnecessary in most cases to do 
more than give references to easily accessible authorities. On the othor hand I 
have thought it advisable to illustrate at somewhat preater length the leas 
familiar religions of the northern peoples. In the course of the discussion I hope 
to show that the thunder-god was the chief deity of the early inhabitants of 
Europe, and farther that the temples of late heathen times were, to a great extent, 
developed out of tree-sanctuaries. I think, therefore, it will be admitted that the 
subject is one of considerable importance for the study of early European religion, 


CHAPTER I. 

& 1. The Thunder-God in the North, 

H. Petersen in his book Om Nordboernes Gudedyrkelse ag Guiletro ¢ fledenold, 

has shown that in the North during the last centuries of the heathen ace Thor ‘is 
more worshipped than any other god, and that his cult beara every sign of a 
remote antiquity, This subject has been so fully and ably discussed by Petersen 
that it is needless here to do more than briefly recapitulate the main arcuments 
which he has advanced. 
They are as follows:—(1) Whenever mention is made of fizures 


7 of the gods 
in temples, Thor's figure seems always to take the chief place. 


In no ease -is it 


stated that the central position was occupied by any other god. In several cases 


Thor's figure is the only one mentioned. (=) In compound perso 
is vastly more frequent than the name of any other god. Thus 
Bok Thdér- occurs in 30 men’s and 21 women's names, distribu 


nal names Thép- 
tel over about 800 
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and 500 persons respectively. On the other hand Frey- occurs only in two men’s 
names and one woman's name (four persons in all), while Odin- does not ‘occur. 
The significance of these statistics is shown by the fact that persons who bore the 
name of a god were regarded as being under his special protection.’ In place- 
names also Thér- is far more frequent than the name of any other god. (3) When 
Scandinavian gods are mentioned by foreign writers, either Thor is mentioned alone 
or he is represented as the chief of the gods. (4) Especially significant 1s the 
title Midgarts Véurr “sanctifier of the earth” which is applied to Thor in the 
Edda. Petersen illustrates this by the use of the phrase pur wiki jisi fuml (or 
pu. pasi rwnar) “may Thor sanctify these mounds” (or “ these letters ") which 
occurs on two monuments in Jutland. ‘The same idea is symbolically expressed by 
the representation of the hammer on several inscriptions in Jutland and Sweden. 
That the hammer was used at funerals is made probable by the account of Balder’s 
funeral in Gylfaginning 49, where Thor consecrates the pyre with his hammer. A 
similar usage at weddings may be inferred from the story in Tirymshkvida, 
Petersen infers that the hammer was used on many other important occasions, 
especially at the opening of the assembly. Hammers used as personal adornments 
have frequently been found. That they were used also in public worship is made 
probable by Saxo’s account (xiii, p. 630) of the large metal hammers (matleos 
Jowiales) which Magnus Nielsen carried away from a temple of Jupiter on one of 
the Swedish islands (about a.m. 1130), As sanctifier aud guardian of the home 
Thor's figure was carved upon the dndvegissilur “pillars of the high-seat " (the 
place of honour reserved for the head of the house), ‘The reverence attached to 
these pillars is shown by several stories dealing with the colonisation of Iceland. 
The colonists brought their high-seat pillars with them. Thorolfr threw the 
high-seat pillars of his temple overboard on approaching land and accepted the 
direction which they took as an indication where to fix his new home.” Hallsteinn, 
son of Thorolfr, prayed Thor to send him high-seat pillars* (5) It is likely also 
that Thor was regarded as the patron of the assembly. In Iceland, Thursday was 
the day on which the Alpingt (general assembly) was opened. This was also the 
ease with the Gulaping in Norway and with most of the district assemblies in the 
Danish islands. (6) Evidence for the cult of Thor in time of war is given by the 
account of StyrbiGrn's campaign against Eirekr, king of Sweden, and by Dudo in 
his account of the Normans. 

Such are, according to Petersen, the main features of the cult of Thor. The 
importance of the cult may be estimated by the fact that it embraces every side 
of public and private life, whereas the cult of Othin is concerned chiefly with the 
military side. Lastly Thor seems to embody the ideal of the national character ; 
he is represented as fearless, impetuous, but benevolent towards men. Othin on 
the other hand is distinguished rather by shrewdness and cunning. 


| Cf. Eyrbyggia Saga, c. 7, 11, and the passage from Greni. Anadll. appended to Vigfusson's 
edition of the Saga. 
® Eyrbygyia, # 4. * Landndma Bik, 1, 25. 
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Tt is unfortunate that no figures have survived which may be identified with 
certainty as representations of Thor. Yet there can be little doubt how he was 
depicted, for the Sagas contain several storiea of his appearing to his friends or 
enemies upon earth.’ He is represented as a man of large and powerful build, in 
the prime of life, and having a red beard. The equipment of the god as depicted 
in the mythological poems is remarkable, especially from the negative side, His 
weapon is almost always the hammer? He is never represented as possessing 
spear, sword, shield, helmet, or coat of mail, Again in travelling he either goes on 
foot or drives in a carriage drawn by goats. A horse is never ascribed to him, 
In @rimnismél 29, immediately before the enumeration of the horses which the 
gods ride when they come to do justice under Yggdrasill’s Ash, it is stated that 
Thor has to wade through several streams on his way thither. The horses of Othin, 
Freyr, Heimdallr and Balder are mentioned also elsewhere. The antiquity of the 
representation of Thor may be estimated by the absence of the horse and of all 
the ordinary weapons of war. His equipment indeed resembles that of a hero of 
the Stone Age rather than of any subsequent period. Both from the shape of the 
hammer as depicted on Runiec stones, etc., and from the fact that the word 
(O.Norse Aamerr) also means “rock” and is perhaps related to O.Bulg. kamy 
~ Stone” and kindred words, it appears not unlikely that Thor’s hammer was 
originally a stone implement, 

Human sacrifices in connection with this cult are seldom mentioned. They 
Were known, however, both among the Normans (Dudo, i, 1) and in Iceland 
(Lyrbyqzie, 3, 10°), though in the latter case the victims were probably condemned 
criminals* It is somewhat remarkable that in both these cases death seems to 
have been inflicted by felling with a wooden instrument. Elsewhere snerifices of 
horses and oxen’ and offerings of bread and meat* are mentioned. Tresides the 
sacrifices there is one other point which deserves mention. In Icelandic temples 
it seems to have been the custom to keep a sacred fire in the aphis (of. p. 28) 
which was never allowed to die ont. Since the temple described in Kialnesingas. 2, 
where this notice occurs, was primarily a Thor-temple, it is likely that this holy 
fire was connected with the cult of Thor. 

Tt has been shown by Petersen (sew above) that the blessings conferred by 
Thor apply to all departments of hnman life. His connection with weather and 
natural phenomena is surprisingly little evidenced in Norwegian-Icelandic 
literature. This is‘no doubt due in part to the disuse of the old word for 
“thunder.” In Denmark and Sweden on the other hand, where the words forden 
and diska (toraka) are preserved, the connection seems to have heen more clearly 
Kept. But it is rather as the protector of the human race against trolls (the 





' Cf. especially Formmanna Ségur, ii, 182, 

* Sao, ili, p. 118, provides him with a club, 

" Cf. Ainlnesingas, 2, 

' For a similar custom among the Gauls cf, Cmsar, B.G., +i, 16, 

* Flateyiarbék, ii, 184. * Wars s. helga, 3307 
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spirits of the desert), as the gravter of land, the guardian of the laws and customs 
of civilised life that Thor is best known. In connection with Petersen's 
supposition that Thor was regarded as the patron of the assembly it is perhaps 
worth recalling Grimnismal 29, where Thor is represented as proceeding to do 
iustice under Ygedrasill’s Ash. None of the other gods are mentioned by name in 
this passage. 

In conclusion a few words must be said in regard to Thor's family 
relationships. He is ealled the son of Othin, but this can hardly be an original 
feature, for his cult appears to be much older than that of Othin. His mother is 
called Fidreyn' or [ord (“earth”). His wife is Sif? his sons Modi (“the 
courageous") and Magni ("the mighty”), his daughter pPridr.* The lateness 
of the last four names is shown by their allegorical character, The nature of 
Thor's relationship to the human community is well illustrated by the choice of 
Sifas the name of his wife. Lastly it is worth observing that no royal or noble 
family seems to have traced its genealogy to Thor. 


§ 2. The Thunder-God of the Continental Germans. 

Among the continental Germans and in England very few traces of this cult 
have survived. In the “Old Saxon” renunciation formula Thwnaer is mentioned 
together with Woden and Sexrnof. Again the inscription on the Nordendorf brooch, 
- the meaning of which is not altogether clear, ends with the words wii penar, 
which corresponds exactly to the formula employed on certain monumental stones 
in Jutland (cf p. 25). The earliest certain evidence for the existence of the cult 
is the phrase 0.H.G. donares tag, O.Engl. puwres doy as a translation of Lat. 
dies Jowis.’ It is worth observing that among the Franks in the seventh century 
St. Eligius (f 659) found it necessary to forbid the celebration of Thursday 
festivities.” With this may perhaps be compared the fact that in many parts of 
Germany Thursday has been the favourite day for weddings down to modern 
times, The German thunder-god is sometimes mentioned under his Latin name, 
eg. in the Jndiculus Superstitionum and in Bonifacius, Xpist. 25, where mention is 
made of a priest who “ sacrificed to Iupiter and ate the sacrificial meat,”* 

It is uncertain how far the attributes by which Thor was distinguished in 
the North were applied to the thunder-god on the continent. In the Frisian 


' Identical with Goth. foirguni “mountain,” O.Engl. firgen- “ forest,” ete. 

* The same word is found in the other Germanic languages (Goth. sibja, O.Engl. sib, O.Sax. 
cibbia, O.ELG. sippa), in the sense of “relationship” (in O.Engl. and O.H.G. also “friendship,” 
“ peace"), In Old Norge only the pl. sifer “relationship,” occurs, | 

* Identical with O.EngL prép “strength.” 

‘ The names of the days of the week were borrowed probably between the second and 
fourth centuries. 

‘ Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie’, iii, 402. 

* It is somewhat remarkable that the Germanic Tupiter ia not mentioned by the earlier 
Latin writers, The only god besides Mercurins and Mara to whom Tacitus refers at all 
frequently is “Hercules,” and it has been generally assumed that under this name he meant 
the thunder-god. This, however, does not seem to me to have been satisfactorily established. 
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story of the twelve Asegen,' if the implement borne by the god is an axe,’ it is 
very likely that it is the thunder-god who is meant. If so this would be valuable 
evidence for proving the connection of the thunder-god with the laws. Another 
possible reference to the axe of the thunder-god occurs in the Old English dialogue 
of Salomon and Saturn (ed. Kemble, p. 148)2 


R35. The Keltic Thuneder-trod. 

Very little is known about the gods of the ancient Kelta. There was, 
however, a god named Zaran, who is mentioned by Lucan (I. 446) and whose 
name appears also in inscriptions as TJonarws, Taranucus, Toranuenus* Lucan 
says that he was honoured with human sacrifices, Now the form Tonarus 
corresponds exactly to *Punwraz, the Germanic name for thunder and the thunder- 
god, while Teran- differs therefrom only by metathesis of -n- and -r-. The latter 
may be identical also with Mod. Welsh taran “thunder.” It is known that the 
Kelts had a god “Tupiter"; Cesar (B.G., vi. 17) states that, like other nations, 
they regarded him as the ruler of the gods. Since the Latin Iupiter is likewise 
the thunder-aod, there can be little doubt that Taran is the god meant by Cysar. 
This conclusion is further confirmed by the dedicatory inscription J. 0. .M. Tanaro 
found at Chester and dating from aD. 154° It is likely enough that the god 
corresponded to some extent in attributes, as well as in name, to the Germanic 
thunder-god, for there seems to have been much similarity between the two 
nations. But the evidence is not sufficient to enable us to arrive at any certain 
conclusions. 

R 4. The Baltie Thunder-God. 

The evidence for the cult of the thunder-god amongst the ancient Prussians 
ia much more extensive, but unfortunately it is late and not free from suspicion. 
Gronau gives the god’s name as Perkwno" and says that together with the gods 
Patollo and Potrimpo he was believed to inhabit the sacred oak at Romove. He 
was supposed to commune with the priests there in thunderstorms. In this way 
the fundamental laws of the nation were believed to have been imparted by him. 
In his honour a perpetual fire was kept burning under the oak. The prieat who 
allowed this to die out was condemned to death. According to Grunan (Tr. IT, 
cap. v, § 1) Perkuno’s likeness, as depicted on King Widownto's banner, was that 
of a middle-aged man with black beard and wrathful expression of COnNtenANce ; 

1 y, Richthofen, Friensche Rechtequellen, p. 4301. 

* ‘The reading is uncertain. 

* There is no direct reference to the god in this pasage, but cf. Saxo, xiii, p, 620, 

‘ Teranwews in a Dalmatian inscription (CLL. 3, 2804); Taranwcnus in two Rhenish 
eee Te (Brambach, C.IEth. 1689, 1812); on these names see Much, Featgahe Heincel, 
x is Cf. alao Toranin Joven in a acholion to the above passage of Lucan (Usener). 

* Identical with Lith. perbinas “thunder,” which is still used personally in folk-aongs : 
ef, also Michov in Grynacus, Norus Orbis Terrarum ac Jnsularwm Veteribue Incogniticiesia. 
Basel 1537, p. 519, who saya of the Samagitti (in East Prussia) : otis gris 


lingua eorum appellato Perkuno, id est tomitra, ad focos quinque ruos offerebat liam 
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his head was crowned with flames. Among the holy symbols of the Lithuanians, 
accoriing to /ineas Sylvins, was a huge iron hammer. From the place-name 
Heiligenbeil it is likely that similar symbols were used among the Prussians. 

At the present time it is customary to regard the authorities for the ancient 
Prussian religion, especially Grunau, with the greatest scepticism. Some writers 
have even gone so far as to doubt the existence of a god Perkuno. This, however, 
is certainly unjustifiable’ What especially makes for the credibility of Grunau’s 
account in the main, distorted and embellished though it is without doubt, is the 
fact that there is scarcely one of the religious observances mentioned hy him for 
which a parallel can not be found in some other European people, generally at a 
very early period of history. In many cases these foreign customs can not have 
been known to Grunan. The Northern cult of Thor offers several points of 
resemblance to Grunau's account of Perkuno. It has been shown above that there 
is some reason for regarding Thor as the god of the Assembly. This goes far 
towards confirming the conception of Perkuno as the law-giver. Again the 
perpetual fire in honour of Perkuno may be compared with the perpetual fire 
which was kept burning in Thor's temples in Teeland. Lastly the portraiture of 
Perkuno on the banner strongly resembles the Northern portraiture of Thor. 
The banner is no doubt fabulous, but the picture may have been drawn from 
figures of the god such as the one which is stated to have stood in the oak” 


£5. The Slavonie Thunder-God. 

Tn the treaties mentioned by Nestor (Chron, 21, 36, etc.) the Varangians call 
to witness their god Perun. It is very likely that the Northern god Thor is 
meant, but he would seem to have been identified with a native god and to have 
adopted the Slavonic name.‘ That the cult of the thunder-god was nothing new 
among the Slavs is clear from Procopins’ statement (Gothie War, iii, 14) that 
“they consider one god, the creator of the lightning, to be the only lord of all 
things,” 

5 6. The Thunder-God amongst the other peoples of Europe. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the cult of the thunder-god among the 

ancient Greeks and Romans. That the Greek god Zeus bore this character is 


'CH Zeusa, Die Dewtechen und dix Nachborstiimme, p. 41, It should, moreover, be 
remembered that the latest of the writers whom I have quoted, Grunau and Michov, wrote 
within a century of the death of Vitoldus (Vitovt), in whose reign (1392-1430) the Baltic 
tribes were still mainly heathon. /Eneas Sylvius (Pius II, Pope 1458-1404) is practically ‘ 
contemporary authority. 3 

* | hope that in several cases this parallelism will be made clear in the following pagea, 

* It is possible, though hardly likely, that the religion of the Prussians was influenced 
more probable. 

"The name is identical with Ewes, Cech, perun “thunderbolt.” and probably also with 
Lith. perkénas, though the loss of the -E- is still unexplained Much (Festgabe f. Heinset, 
p. 212i) holds that both perwn and perdinas are loan-words from Germanic, but his theory 
seems to me to be beset with overwhelming difficulties, | 
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clear from the epithets applied to him such as repmi«épavwas, dpyixépavves 
inepewerns, ep Apeuerns, crepornyepéra. He was also a god of the rain. In this 
connection it is worth noting that a rain-charm was in time of drought practised 
by the priest of Zeus on Mount Lykaios in Arcadia. The ceremony consisted in 
dipping an oak twig in the sacred stream (¢f Paus. viii, 38,5). With this may 
be compared the Roman aguelicium which took place at the temple of Tupiter 
on the Capitol! The connection of the god Tupiter with the thunder and with 
the phenomena of the weather in general is so well known that it will be 
sufficient here to refer to Preller, Rémische Mythologie, p. 190i. 


& 7. Conclusion, 


The foregoing brief summary is enough to show that the enlt of the 
thunder-god was in early times common to most of the Indo-Germanic speaking 
peoples of Europe. The Greek and Roman thunder-gods, as might reasonably be 
expected from the identity of their names Zevs (Voc. Zed rarep, Hom.)\—Ii-piter 
(Jupiter), seem to have had common features even apart from the influence 
which was exercised by the one people upon the other in historical times. Tt 
may reasonably be supposed also that sueh was the case with the Keltic Tanaros 
(Teranos) and the Germanic Pwnuraz, where there is the same identity of name. 
Lastly, it has been shown that the Prussian cult had several points of resemblance 
to that of the northern Germans. Here also a similarity of names is not wanting, 
for Pervtinas is closely related to Fidrgyn, the name of Thor's mother. 


Coarrer IL 
Sl. The Germanic Tree-Sanctuary. 


The Northern temple in late heathen times seems to have bean shaped much 
like a chureh with an apse-shaped building (@fAgds) at the east end. The af hits, 
which in Iceland seems not to have been open to the rest of the building, was 
the sanctuary proper and contained the figures of the gods, the altar with the 
oath-ring and blood-kettle and the perpetual fire. Petersen, however (op. cit, 
kap. 2), believes that there was another form in use, namely the round temple, of 
which he thinks the round churches, which occur in all Teutonic lands, aré a relic, 
He believes that this is the more original form and that it is a development of the 
grove-sanctuary. In the more usual type of temple the a/fhiis was the original 
sanctuary, While the long rectangular building (/enghwis) was a later addition and 
(luc to the exigencies of the sacrificial feust.” 

Temples were known among the other heathen Germanic nations in the 
early middle ages. In the sixth century a Frankish temple was destroyed by 


' Tertullian, Ap. 40, 


churches in the British Iales, iuenced by that of Christian 
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Radegund, wife of Chlotar.*| Gregory of Tonrs* describes a temple at Cologne 
which contained figures of the gods and in which sacrificial feasts were held. 
In Augustine's time the English had temples which were capable of being turned 
into churches* The Frisians and Old Saxons also seem to have had temples, 
but the notices are not always clear. The word fanum, by which these sanctuaries 
are usually denoted, is also used of the “ Inninsul,” which was an upright pillar. 
In other cases again it is clear that the Germanic invaders had appropriated 
Roman temples to the use of their own gods, The true Germanic temples, except 
in Iceland, seem to have been usually, if not always, made of wood. 

In earlier times the evidence for the existence of Germanic temples is very 
meagre, The clearest case is Tacitus, Ann. i, 51, where it is stated that Germanicus 
“aged to the ground the temple which they called the temple of Tamfana and which 
was must frequented by those tribes.” In Germ, 40 mention is made of the 
“templum” of Nerthus, but it is not unlikely that the word is loosely used for 
“sanatuary ” and refers to the holy grove mentioned just before. 

According to Germ. 9 the Germans “deem it to be inconsistent with the 
majesty of the gods to confine them within walls or to represent them after any 
similitude of a human face; they dedicate groves and woods and call by the name 
of gods that invisible thing which they see only with the eye of faith.” Sacred 
groves are mentioned by Tacitus in several other places, According to Germ. 39, 
the Semnones had a wood of immemorial antiquity and holiness; according to 
Germ. 43, the Nahanaruali had a grove of ancient sanctity. The sanctuary of 
Nerthus ((rerm. 40) was an island grove. Arminius’ forces assemble in a wood 
sacred to Hercules (Ann. ii, 12); Civilis brings his army together in a sacred wood 
(fist. ii, 14), These sacred groves contained altars (dun. i,61), and effigies et signa 
quaedam which the priests carried into battle (Germ. 7). With the last passage 
may be compared Hist, iv, 22, from which it appears that the qfiges were figures of 
wild beasts. 

The accounts of later writers fully agree with Tacitus’ evidence. Clandian 
(Cons, Stil. i, 288) speaks of “groves grim with ancient religious rites and oaks 
resembling a barbaric divinity” which he hoped the Roman axes would fell. In 
the Translatio S. Alerandri (Mon. Germ. ii, G76) it is stated that the Saxons 
worshipped trees and streams. Similar evidence is given by the occurrence of 
place-names such as Heiligentoh, =Heiligenforst, Heiligenholtz, In the North 
place-names ending In -lund probably denote the former presence of grove- 
sanctuaries. There was a holy grove beside the Swedish temple at Upsala, one 
evergreen tree being regarded as especially sacred. The legendary sanctuary at 
Ghesisvillr (Herverar Saga 1, Forn. 86g. 1,411) was probably connected with a 
holy grove; Grlesir here is, perhaps, identical with Glosir, the name of the tree in 
Valhill (Othin’s dwelling-place). 

There is an obvious connection between these sacred groves and the “guardian 

\ deta Bened, « i, p. 327. 2 Vite Patrum, 6. 
' Bede, Mist. Eeel., 1, a0. 
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tree” (Virdtrid) which is found standing beside the homestead in many districts 
of Sweden Mannhardt describes how formerly every house in the sailors’ 
quarter of Copenhagen possessed an elder tree which was tended with the 
greatest reverence and regarded as the dwelling-place of the guardian spirit of the 
house. In the Northern mythology Valhall has beside it a sacred grove or tree 
(Leradr, Glasir). 1 have tried elsewhere* to show that the evergreen tree at 
Upsala was regarded as the Vardtrid of the Swedish nation and that the conception 
of the “world tree,” Yeedrasill’s Ash, may have arisen from the idea of a 
Virdtriid of the divine community. 

We may now return to the discussion of the Northern temple. The 
“langhis” seems to have closely resembled the hall of an ordinary large 
dwelling house. Like this it contained the “high-seat pillars" which stood 
beside the seat of the owner of the temple. Indeed there can be little doubt 
that the langhiis is copied directly from the hall and that originally it formed no 
part of the temple proper. Originally it would seem to have been the residence 
of the priest or chief who presided over the temple and provided the feasts. 

Petersen's suggestion that the “afhis” (the sanctuary proper) is a 
development of the holy grove is rendered probable by the following 
eonsiderations:—(1) The temple appears to have been of comparatively late 
origin among the Germanic peoples. The passage quoted above from Tacitus 
(Germ. 9) practically amounts to a statement that the Germans had no temples, 
though in one or two instances temples seem to be actually mentioned by him. 
(2) The Old English word hearg, Aerg, which is used to translate sacellum, lupereal, 
sinudacrum, Janum, templum, is apparently also used for “grove” and is identical 
with O.HLG. Aarwe which is used to translate fiicus, nemus, fanum, ara.® (3) The 
sacred tree or grove is sometimes found standing beside the temple, as at Upsala. 
The same phenomenon is found among other European peoples, as in the case of 
the oak at Stettin destroyed by Bishop Otte (cp. 33), and the pine destroyed by 
St. Martin (ef, p. 34). In every case the tree seems to have been regarded with 
greater reverence than the temple. (4) In other European countries certain 
temples are distinctly stated to have been erected on the site of a holy tree or 
grove. Such was the case with the temple at Dodona and, according to tradition, 
with the temple of Tupiter Capitolinus at Rome. From these considerations jt 
seems to me not unlikely that if the langhis is a development of the chief's 
dwelling, the a/fiis may bear some close relationship to the sacred grove or trea 
(Vardtriid) which originally stood beside the dwelling. 

In conclusion it 1s worth mentioning that the sacred groves of the ancient 
Germans seem to have been used also as places of assembly, the meeting of the 
Thing being no doubt closely connected with religious festivals, Vassages have been 
quoted above (p. 29) showing that the German armies assembled in sacred groves 

' Mannhardt, Baumiulius, «. 51iT. * Cult of Othin, p. Thi. 


* With this may be compared 0,ELG. paro, which is used to translate both Zw and = 
and is identical with O.Engl. bear “ grove.” : 
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during their wars with the Romans. It is probable that at the national assemblies 
in the wood of the Semnones (Germ. 39) the business transacted was political as 
well as sacral, Certainly the great assemblies at the Upsala grove-sanctuary met for 
more than merely relivious purposes, The usual name for the place of assembly in 
the North is pingedllr which must originally have meant “ wood of the assembly,” 
though vél/r has come to mean “field” in the North.’ It is in a forest-clearing 
that the gods meet to decide the fate of Starkadr in Gewtreks Sage 7, According 
to a mythological poem (Grimn, 30) the gods meet every day to dispense justice 
under Ygedrasill’s Ash. 
& 2. The Baltic Tree-Sanctuary. 

The only reference of which I know to the existence of temples among’ the 
Baltic tribes is a passage in Michov? which describes how Viadislaus extinguished 
the sacred fire at Vilna and destroyed the templum ef. are at which the 
Lithuanians offered their sacrifices. ‘That this was a real temple is made probable 
by the fact that shortly afterwards he speaks of the terris in which the sacred fire 
was kept. 

Qn the other hand there is no other European people with whom the sacred 
erove occupies so prominent a position. A%neas Sylviue (fist, de Eur. XXV1) 
describing the missionary journeys of Jerome of Prag among the Lithuanians, 
states that he came to a people who worshipped wocds dedicated to devils. ‘There 
was one wood sacred above all others, and in its centre an oak of great age which 
was especially regarded as the abode of their god. As Jerome continued to cut 
these trees down, a great crowd of women betook themselves with lamentations to 
Vitoldus* complaining that “their sacred grove had been cut down and the howse 
of their god taken away; In it they had been wont to solicit the divine favour and 
from it they had obtained rain and sunshine; now they did not know where to 
seek the god whose habitation they had taken away.” Michov (lc. p. 518) states 
that the Lithuanians “deemed woods and groves.to be holy and regarded them ns 
the habitations of the gods” In a subsequent passage he relates that the 
Samagitti considered even the birds and beasts which entered the sacred woods 
to be holy. They believed that if anyone injured these woods or anything in them, 
the devils would make his hands or feet to grow crooked, According to Erasmus 
Stella (de Borussiae Antiquitatibus, ti‘), the Prussians anid that the gods dwelt in 
groves and woods; here sacrifices were to be offered to them; from hence sunshine 
and rain were to be obtained. * They said that the cods inhabited the finest trees, 
such as oaks; from these trees enquirers heard replies viven to them: therefore 
they did not cut down trees of this kind but tended them religiously as the houses 
of their deities’ They treated the alder and several other trees in the same way.” 

' The word is identical with O.Engl, O.HLG. wald “forest.” A similar change of meaning 
(from “ grove" to “ monadow") is seen in O.Enel, lih, 

* Grynaeus, Vorus Orbis, ete., Basel, 1537, p. S1BE. 

* Prince of Lithuania, see p, 27, footnote. 

' Grynaeus, Vorus Orbis, ote., Basel, 1537, p. 581. 
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According to Helmold (Chron. Slav. i, 1), Germans were, in his day, admitted to all 
privileges among the Pruzi (Prussians) except the might of access to groves and 
springs; they thought that these would be polluted by the presence of Christians. 
A similar statement is made by Stella (ic.) who adds that atonement for the 
intrusion of strangers could only be made by the sacrifice of a human victim. 
Among the Letts a custom is found similar to that connected with the 
Virdtrid in the North. According to Mannhardt (Baumbultus, p. 520%) it was | 
usual even up to the present century to find beside the homestead a small grove’ \ 
which was regarded as the dwelling-place of the Mahjas kungs (lord of the home”) \ 





and honoured with small offerings. 

Among the Prussians the nearest approach toa temple seems to have been 
the holy oak at Romove (Rickoiot), the chief sanctuary of the Prussians This 
was an evergreen tree with foliage so thick that, according to Grunau, no rain 
could penetrate it, In the stem stood busts of the three chief gods, and in front of 
each of these was placed the emblem of lus cult, Perkuno'’s emblem being the 
perpetual fire. Round the oak were hung fine silk curtains within which uo one 
was allowed to enter except the chief priests; the curtains might, however, be 
partially withdrawn to enable visitors to see the busts. The priests lived in tents 
round the oak: according to one authority? the Airwaito’ or high-priest lived 
within the curtain. In this oak Perkuno was believed to commune with the 
kirwaito, who was known as “God's mouth.” The other priests and priestesses 
(waidlotten) were old widowers and widows, living im celibacy, and had to make 
known to the people the commands of the kirwaito. In the neighbourhood of 
the oak the Prussians held their religious, and no doubt also their political, 
assemblies. 

Michov (Lc.) states that on the first of October the Samagitti* held a great 
festival in their sacred woods at which the whole population came together and 
sacrificed to their gods, especially Perkunus, He states, moreover, that each family 
had in these woods a hearth at which they burnt their dead, and seats made of 
cork, on which were set food and drink for the souls of the departed, 


& 3. The Slavonic Tree-Sanctuary. 


Holy trees and groves are found also among the Slavs. Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Mon. Germ. v, 812) states that Riedegost was completely surrounded 
by a forest, which was regarded with veneration and never touched by the 
inhabitants. In a subsequent paseage (4c. p, 816) he relates how in the year 1008 


' Grutiau, Prevasieche Chronié, Tr. ii, cap. v, 8 2; tii, oup. i, & 2; cap iv, a. 1, 
> “Prisca Antiquorum Prutenorum Religio” in Respublica sive Status Regni Polonia, ete. 
Leyden, Elzevir, 1042, p. 257i). | : 
unbekant .... e¢ musz eine hohe wlirde bezeichnen.” 1 } 
: « From Grynaeus op. eié., p. 524, itis likely that this passage refers, in part at least, to the 
y assetublies at Romove. | . 
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Wigbert destroyed a grove called Zutibure? which was honoured by the inhabitants 
in all respects as a god, and which had never been injured since the beginning of 
fime, In the year 1124 Bishop Otto of Bamberg destroyed three Slavonic 
temples at Stettin.? He then prepared to cut down an oak which was regarded 
with great veneration by the inhabitants, as they believed it to he the dwelling 
place of a deity, Beneath the oak was a spring, The people, though they had 
allowed him to destroy the temples, besought him earnestly to spare the tree, 

The Slavs, however, as has already been mentioned, also possessed temples. 
One of the temples destroyed by Otto contained a three-headed figure (Triglaws), 
A temple at Riedegost is mentioned by Thietmar in the passage to which reference 
has been made above. Saxo (xiv, $22ff, 841/f) gives a full account of certain 
Slavonic temples in Hiigen which were destroyed by King Waldemar in the year 
1169. One of these temples consisted simply of purple hangings, the roof being 
supported by pillars. It contained an oaken figure of Rugieuitus with seven faces. 
, Another temple had an outer enclosure of walls and an inner one consisting of 
hangings, the roof here also being supported by pillars. In the temple stood a 
wooden figure of Suantouitus with four heads. The priest alone was allowed to 
enter within the curtains and was not allowed to take breath there. Another 
temple contained a figure with five heads. 

These Slavonic temples bear a curious resemblance to the Prussian tree- 
sanctuary at Romove, Boetticher? has made it probable that among the Greeks 
the earliest figures of the gods were made out of tree-stems, especially from the 
stem of that tree which was sacred to the god: The statue was in fact a 
development of the natural tree. If a similar development may be assumed for the 
Slavonic temple, the latter must come from a form very similar to the Prussian 
tree-sanctuary, An oaken image ina temple which had curtains for walls nay very 
well come from a living oak surrounded with curtains, Possibly even the 
multiplicity of heads in the Slavonic idols may be due to the custom, which is 
found at Romove, of inserting busts in the trunk of the tree. These arcuments 
seem to me to make it probable that the sanctuary at Romove faithfully preserved 
a type which was once common to the Slavonic and Baltic peoples. The very close 
relationship subsisting between these peoples is shown by the resemblance between 
their languages; for, so far as phonology is concerned, there can have been little 
difference between them at the beginning of the Christian era. 


S4. The Keltic Tree- Sanctuary, 


In spite of the paucity of our information concerning the religion of the 
ancient Kelts, it is quite clear that they had sacred groves and trees. Pliny (4. #. 
xvi, 249) states that the Gauls consider nothing more holy than the mistletoe anid 
the tree on which it grows, provided that this is an oak. He then foes on to 


| Apparently for Seetibor “ holy forest": of. Russ. bor’ “ pine-forest,” 

* Mon. Germ, Script, xii, 794. 

4 Der Baumbultwa der Hellener uw. Romer, pp. 21a 
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describe the ceremonies connected with the cutting of the mistletoe, adding that 
they never practise any of their religions rites without oak-leaves. In conclusion 
he proposes an etymology of Drwidae from Greek épis “oak."* Lucan (i, 453) says 
that the Druids inhabit deep groves amid secluded woods. In another passage (iil, 
399M) he describes a grove-sanctuary in the neighbourhood of Marseilles. In 
Britain also the Druids had sacred groves; Tacitus (dan. xiy, 29) relates how 
Suetonius Paulinus destroyed the Druids’ groves in Anglesey. Though Drunidism 
was put down by the Romans, tree-worship long continued in Gaul. Sulpicius 
Severus (Vita §. Martini, o, 10) states that St. Martin destroyed an ancient temple 
without meeting with any opposition from the inhabitants, but on his subsequently 
proceeding to cut down a pine-tree which was consecrated to @ devil im the 
neighbourhood, he at once encountered resistance, It is worth noting that the 
Gaulish word for temple, wemeton, seems to have originally meant “ grove.” 


8 5, The Greek and Roman Tree-Sanetuaries. 

For the tree-worship of these nations it will be sufficient to refer to Boetticher . 

(op. cit). Here it need only be observed that in classical times the tree-sanctuary 
had in most places been either wholly or partially displaced hy the temple. 


Cuarrer ITT. 
& 1. The Association between the Thunider-God and the Oak. 


In the preceding chapter evidence has been given to show that among the 
Baltic tribes (1) the cult of groves and trees was exceedingly prevalent; (2) the 
explanation of this cult given by the people themselves was that these groves 
and trees were the habitations of the gods; (3) the tree most reverenced was 
the oak. 

Is there any evidence to show that this tree-cult was connected with one god 
more closely than the rest’? In most of the notices no particular god is specified, 
while in Grunan’s account the oak at Romove contains the busts of three goils. 
Yet there is reason to believe that it is Perkuno, the thunder-god, with whom the 
reverence forthe oak was originally connected. The thunder-god 1s essentially a god 
of the weather 3° it is rain and sunshine which the Lithuanians hope to obtain from 
their trees. Again though three gods are mentioned in connection with the oak at 
Romove, yet it is always Perkuno who appears individually, It is le who speaks 
with the high-priest in the oak. Further it is stated that Perkuno's emblem was 
a sacred fire of oak-wood which was kept up perpetually, Lastly Hirt (Jily, 
Forschungen 1, 4791) has mace it probable that the word (Lith.) perinas is 





* In apite of what haa been said to the contrary it seems to me probable that Keli, drug. 
is a derivative of a Kelt, stem dri-“ oak,” though there is no evidence for precisely this form in 
Keltic. The derivation is especially favoured by.the Welsh re-formate derwydd “druid” 
from dere “oak.” C7. also the Dru-nemefon ("oak-grove" 1), where the Galatian council moet 
(Strabo, xii, 5, 1.) 

® According to Adan of Bremen, iv, 26, “Thor presides over thunder and lightning, Wirsla 
and showers, sunshine anil the fruits of the earth," 
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related to Lat. querevs (Idg. "perkwus) “ oak.” Consequently the word can originally 
have meant nothing else than “oaken,” and must have been an epithet: “the god 
of” (or “in ") “the oak.” 

Among the ancient Germans also a similar association may be traced. 
Bonifacius! is said to have destroyed at Geismar in Hesse a huge tree which the 
inliahitants called “ Jupiter's oak.”* That groves sacred to the thunder-god were 
known among the ancient English is shown by such place-names as punres-déuh 
which must originally have meant “grove of thunder.” In the North the 
association geems to be forgotten, yet an important trace of it is preserved 
in the word Fidrgyn, the name of Thor's mother. This word is closely related to 
Lith. Perinas, and like it, in all probability, a derivative of Idg. *periwua, * oak." 

In regard to the Kelts it has been shown above :-—(1) that the cult of the 
thunder-god seems to have been an important element in their religion ; (2) that 
yeueration for roves and trees was prevalent amongst them; (5) that the oak 
wus apparently the tree most reverenced. The connection hetween the cult of the 
thunder-god and the reverence for the oak is shown by Maximus Tyrius, viii, 8 :— 
“ The Kelts worship Zeus; the Keltic image of Zeus is a lofty oak.” 

Among the Romans also the oak was associated with the cult of the thunder- 
god (Jupiter). Several writers? give lists of trees which were sacred to various 
gods, and in these it is always the oak which is associated with Jupiter." Some of 
these passages may not perhaps be accepted as unimpeachable evidence for genuine 
Roman tradition, since the suspicion of Greek influence is possible, But there is 
other evidence of a less questionable character. The “civic crown” of oak-leaves 
which was given to a soldier who had saved the life of a comrade in war, and which 
was regarded as one of the highest distinctions which a Homan could gain, seems 
to have been associated with the cult of Jupiter. The temple of Jupiter Foretrins 
on the Capitol stood on the site of a sacred oak, to which, according to Livy (I. 10), 
Romulus broucht the spolia opima which he had gained by killing the king of 

That the oak was associated with the cult of the Greek thunder-god Zeus is 
clear from several passages relating to the oak-sanctuary at Dodona (see below). 
The association was not peculiar to Dodona, as it was found also at the sanctuary 
of Zeus on Mount Lykaios. For the rest it will be sufficient here to refer to a 
echolion on Aristophanes, Birds 480 which states that “ the oak is sacred to Zeus,” 

The association therefore between the oak and the thunder-god is found among 
the Prussians, Germans, Kelts, Romans anil Greeks. Tn conclusion inention may 
be made of the Albanian word perendi, perndi “god.” Tf, as has been suggested, 


' Mon, Germ, ti, 34d. 


* Tf the customary identification of “Hereules" with the thunder-god is correct, Tacitus. 


silver MHerevli accra (Ann. ii, 12) may be added. 
? Pliny, VU, xii, 2 (ef. xvi, 4); Phoedrus, Fad. iii, 17. 
* Ovid (Met. 106) calla the oak “ Jupiter's tree.” 
© Cf. Services ad Aen., vi, 772. 
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this word is related to Lith, perktinrs, it is likely that the association may be traced 
also here. 
§ 2. The Sanctuary of the Thunder-God, 


The sanctuary of Zeus at Dodona, near Jannina, was one of the oldest, and in 
early times perhaps the most important of all the sanctuaries in Greece. In 
later times Zeus, together with Dione, had a temple at Dodona; tt the early 
authorities mention only an oak or grove. The first reference is in the Ziad (xvi, 
233):—"O lord Zeus of Dodona Pelaszian, who dwellest afar, who rulest over 
stormy Dodona, around thee dwell the Selloi, thy interpreters, with unwashed 
feet, sleeping upon the ground.” The statement that the priests or Selloi slept 
on the ground is repeated by Sophocles (7rarh. 1166f), who mentions also that 
the tree stood ima grove, Oracles were given by the rustling of the leaves'— 
whence the tree is represented as endowed with speeeh—and by the murmuring 
of a stream which issued forth from beneath the oak. The stream is called hy 
Pliny (N.H. II, 228) “Jupiter's spring.” The pigeons which frequented the grove 
were regarded as sacred. 

There are several points of close resemblance between the Greek sanctuary at 
Dodona and the Prussian sanctuary at Romove, In both cases the oak is the 
dwelling-place of the thunder-god.* The neighbourhood of Dodonn is famons for 
thunderstorms ;* Perkuno manifests his presence in the thunder, Oracular 
responses are given forth by the oak at Dodona; so also by the sacred oaks of the 
Prussians. The priests sleep on the ground round the oak at Dodona: the 
Prussian priests live in tents round the oak at Romove. The sanctity attached to 
the pigeons in the grove at Dodona may becompared with the sanctity attached to 
the birds and animals which frequented the sacred groves of the Prussians. 

These points of resemblance, however, are not confined to the Greek and 
Prussian sanctuaries. If * the Keltic image of Zeus is a lofty oak” and if, as Lucan 
states, the Druids lived in groves, sanctuaries like those at Dodona and Romove 
must have been in existence among the Kelts. Again the following passage from 
Claudian (De Bello Getieo 545ff) seems to show that oracular responses were 
given by the sacred trees of the ancient Germans:—“ Moreover we have 
encouragement from the gods, It is not dreams nor birds (which guide us), but 
clear speech issuing from the grove.” It is also frequently stated, both in the 
North and among other German tribes, that no harm was allowed to be done to 
any living being in the neighbourhood of a sanctuary. Again for the spring 
beneath the oak parallels may be found in northern Europe. The sacred oak which 
Otto found at Stettin (ef p. 33) had a spring beneath it. There was a spring in 

1 CL thi, xiv, 327M. ; “ech. Prom., S48; Soph, Trach, 1708 ; 11646. 

2 CE Seren od Aen,, iii, 466. 

2 For Dolona this is implied by Jt, xvi, 235ff. (quoted above), | Ton} 
alan (No. 156 in Reach’s edition) seatts represented S living in va a Mbytes eer 
un emendation (rater or voles for MSS. raiur). - 

' Leke, Trorele in Northern Greece, 4, 198, 
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the neighbourhood of the sacred tree at Upsala’ It is stated that the nature of 
this tree was not known; but like the oak at Romove it was evergreen. It is, 
perhaps, worth observing that the Upsala sanctuary may primarily have been 
connected with the worship of Thor, At all events Thor's image occupied the chief 
position in the temple. Lastly the world-tree, Ygedrasill'’s Ash, Is likewise 
represented as evergreen, and stands over the “ spring of Fate.” 

The results of this discussion may be briefly summarised as follows: There 
were sanctuaries of the thunder-god among the Greeks and Prussians, probably 
also among the Kelts, consisting of oaks standing within groves, Perhaps the 
sacred oaks were originally chosen by preference from one or other of the evergreen 
kinds* Round these oaks the priests lived under somewhat primitive conditions 
of life. Further, there are reseimblances in points of detail between the tree- 
sanctuaries of the Germans ani Slave on the one hand, and those of the Greeks 
and Prussians on the other, sufficiently striking to justify the suspicion that 
similar conditions may once have prevailed in the sanctuaries of these nations. 

As regards the Germans* perhaps some objection may reasonably be taken to 
the assumption in the last statement. There is, however, some indirect evidence 
to support it. It has been suggested above that in the Northern temple the 
“langhis” is a development of the dwelling-house, probably that of the priest or 
chief of the community, while the “ afhis” seems to have taken the place of the 
sacred grove and to lear some close relationship to the Vardtnid which is found 
standing beside the ordinary house. Now there are traces that in early times the 
relative positions of the house and tree were sometimes different. In the hall of 
Vilsung’s palace, according to Folsunga Sage 2 (Fornald. Sig. 1,119), stood the stem 
of a huge oak, the branches and foliage of which spread out alwve the roof, A house 
of this type may obviously be a development of a tree-dwelling similar to the 
sanctuary at Homove. Ido not know of any other example of a house of this kind 
in the North. Perhaps, however, the following possibility is worth taking into 
account, ~Can the “high-seat pillars” which stood within the hall, both of secular 
und sacred buildings, and were regarded with peculiar reverence, owe their origin 
to the former presence of an oak in the same position? It is not stated that they 
were make of oak-wood, but from their association with the thunder-god it is likely 
that such was originally the case" The figure of Thor which was carved upon 
them may be conipared with the Slavonic idols discussed above. 

1 Schol. 134 to Adam of Bremen. 

* Tt ia worth noting that the Roman “ civic crown” was originally made from the leaves of 
the evergreen oak (ver); cf, Pliny, V.//., xvi, 4. 

* In regard to the Slavs, [have tried to show above (p. 33) that the Slavonic temples in 
Riigen may come from tree-sanctuaries similar to that at Romove. 

‘In the North the temporal chief seems to have been also the priest of the community. 

* The description of the thalamos of Odysseus (Od., xxiii, 190#.) may be compared, 

* It is perhaps worth suggesting that the regia-naglar, which stood in the pillars, may have 
been pegs used for ignition by friction, perhaps for the re-kindling of the perpetual fire, which, 
in view of certain customs existing in later times, may have been extinguished once a year, Or 
again it may have been for the kindling of the “ need-fire” which was also perhaps connected 
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CHAPTER TV, 


It has been shown above: (1) That the cult of the thunder-god can be proved 
to have existed among most of the Indogermanic-speaking nations of Europe. He 
appears to have been the chief deity of the Greeks, Romans, und Kelts, in pre- 
historic times probably also of the Germans (at all events in the North). Further 
if Procopius’ statement (Gothic War, iii, 14), that in his time (the sixth century) 
the thunder-god was the only deity worshipped by the Slavs, be compared with 
the prominent position oceupied by Perkuwuo in the religion of the Prussians, there 
ean be little doubt that the thunder-god was originally the chief, if not the only 
deity of the Baltic and Slavonic peeples. (2) That among all these nations holy 
trees and groves are found. The tree most generally venerated seems to have been 
the oak. (5) That the oak seems to have been associated with the cult of the 
thunder-god among the Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Germans, and Prussians ; further, 
that oak-sanctuaries of the thunder-god showing striking features of resemblance 
aré found among the Greeks and Prussians, and that there are grounds for stispecting 
that similar sanctuaries have existed among the Kelts, Germans, and Slave. It 
remains now to enquire what can have been the original nature of the association 
between the thunder-god and the oak. 


§ 1. Afr. Frazer's Theory. 

Mr, Frazer holds that the oak was originally not merely the symbol or 
habitation of the god, but was itself the object of worship. In The Golden Bough, 
vol. , p. 291ff, he writes :—“ If then the great god of both Greeks and Romans 
was represented in some of lis oldest shrines under the form of an oak, and if the 
otk was the principal object of worship of Celts, Germans, and Slavs, we may 
certainly conclude that this tree was one of the chief, if not the very chief divinity 
of the Aryans before the dispersion.” This passage must be read in connection 
with vol. i, p, 62:—" In these cases the spirit is viewed as incorporate in the tree ; 
it animeates the tree and most sulfer and die with it. But according to another, 
and no doubt later view, the tree is not the body, but merely the abode of the 
tree-spirit, which can quit the injured tree as men quit a dilapidated jhonse.” 
Also with vol, i, p. 65:—"'When a tree comes to be viewed no longer as the body 
of the tree-spirit, but simply as its dwelling place which it can quit at pleasure, an 
important advance has been made in religious thought. Animism is passing inte 
polytheism,” 

Originally therefore the oak was itself the deity: the conception of it as the 
dwelling-place of the deity is a later development. 

Mr. Frazer seems to me to assume too much in his statement (vol. ii, p, 291) 
that the oak was “not only the sacred tree, but the principal object of worship 
with the cult of Thor ; cf. Adam of Bremen, IV, 26: sf pestia wel fomes imminet Thor wdolo Tibatur. 
In later times the sparks for tha kindling of the * need-fire” were sometimes obtained by twisting 
a Woolen peg round in an caken post (cf, Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, i, HORT) , 
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of both Celts and Slavs." His authorities for this statement are the passages 
quoted above regarding the tree-cult of the Lithuanians and Prussians,' and Pliny’s 
account of the cutting of the mistletoe. But it is clearly stated im many places 
that the Lithuanians and Prussians regarded their groves and trees as the dwelling- 
places of the gods. Again Pliny, though he says that “the Drnids 

esteem nothing more holy than the mistletoe and the tree on which it grows, 
provided only that this is an oak,” yet adds the following explanation for this 
fact :-—"“they believe that whatever grows on these trees is sent from heaven, and 
is a sign that the tree has been chosen by the god himself." The god is clearly 
not inseparable from the tree here. For illustrations of the original form of cult, 
wherein the tree and the tree-spirit are identical, Mr. Frazer has to go far beyond 
Enrope.’ 

§ 2. Objections to the above theory. 

Mr. Frazer's statements would lead one to the conclusion that among thie 
Indogermanie-speaking peoples the development of polytheism from animism, or 
at all events the development of the thunder-god from the oak, took place 
suhsequently to the “dispersion.” Against this supposition, however, there are 
several serious objections :— 

I. Thongh several of the Indogermanic languages possess words for “ god ™ 
peculiar to themselves, yet it is practically certain that one word must have been 
used with this meaning even in the parent language. This is shown hy the 
identity of the Indian, Italic, Keltic, Germanic, and Baltic words for “god” 
(Sanskr. devas, Lat deus, dius, O.Drish dia, O.Norse Meer (pl)? Lith. déras), 

IT. No tree-name is ever used for “god,” nor is the thunder-god ever denoted 
by a word which may have been a tree-name. The Baltic-Slavonic designation 
of the thunder-god seems indeed to be derived from the Indegermanic name of 
the oak (*perkyns), but tt is a derivative and not the word itself, Hence it would 
seem to have been originally an epithet, “having something to do with the oak,” 
perhaps “living in the oak,” 

Il. The name of the thunder-god in Keltic and Germanic is identical with 
the word for thunder. It is probable that a similar word must once have existed 
in Baltic and Slavonic. Otherwise the use of the words perininas, perun for 
“thunder,” “thunderbolt” is dificult to explain, On the other hand the name 
of the thunder-god in Italic and Greek seem to huve originally meant “ sky,” 
“daylight” (of Sanskr. dydus “sky,” “day,” also personified; Lat. digs“ day”), 
But, further, this word seems to be ultimately connected with Indogerm. *deiyos 


' T ought. here to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Frazer's book for several of thes: 
references, 

* LT have not the qualifications necessary for entering into a diseussion of these exami ples, 
but I suspect that some of them might be capable of more than one interpretation, 

1 The singular is only used as the proper name of a god : O.Norse, Tyr; OFLG., Zio; 
O.Engl., Ti, Tie-. 

‘ Cf, Gk. @yywraios as an epithet of Zeus (Stephanus Byzantinus under Awbsdry), 
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“god.” This tends to show that among the Indogermanic-speaking peoples the 
conception of “god” in general was hound up with that of “sky,” and that this 
was more especially the case with the conception of the thunder-god. It must be 
admitted that it is at all events more natural that the thunder should be 
conceived of as coming from the sky" than as proceeding from an oak or any 
other tree. 

These arguments seem to me to tell greatly against the probability of 
Mr, Frazer's hypothesis, and in favour of the supposition that the conception of 
the thunder-god was originally bound up with or developed out of the conception 
of “sky.” Therefore, since it is obvious that the two hypotheses are mutually 
exclusive, it remams to be seen whether the association of the thunder-god with 
the oak may be of secondary origin. In the following pages I will endeavour to 
show that this may be the case. 


§ 3. Conclusion. 


It has been shown above that in the Greek aud Prussian sanctuaries of the 
thunder-god the priests lived beneath the sacred tree, and that there is some 
reason for supposing that the same custom may once have prevailed among the 
Kelts, Germans, and Slavs. One might, perhaps, gay “chiefs” for “ priests,” for in 
the earhest times it is probable that the two offices were united, Such appears 
to have always been the case in the North? while among the Prussians it is 
noteworthy that Bruteno, the legendary first high-priest, had formerly been king. 

The question must now be asked: Is it necessary to suppose that the priests 
lived beneath the oak because it was sacred? Is it not possible that the oak 
acquired its eanctity from the fact that the priests lived beneath it ? 

According to Robertson Smith (Aeligion of the Semites, p. 197) the oldest 
sunctuaries among the Phoenicians appear to have been natural or artificial caves. 
He explains this fact by suggesting that in this district caves were the earliest 
forin of human habitation, Now what is likely to have been the earliest farm 
of human habitation in the more northern parts of the continent of Europe? 
Over a considerable part of the urea, which in the earliest historical times was 
occupied by Germans and Slavs, caves would not often be available, On the 
other hand it is known that great portions of these cowutries were at one tine 
almost completely covered with forest. Is it not probable that in primitive times 
the inhabitants of these regions maile their home under the shelter of the larger 
forest trees? Though this may be granted, it will, perhaps, be said that such a 
state of society must lie too far back in the past for any reminiscences thereof to 
have survived in historical times, Yet according to Erasmus Stella’ the Prussians 


1 Of. the Homeric plirase Zave ws so aifim valew (TL. fi, 412), and Adam of Bremen, iv, ay 
Thor praesidet m aere. aie 

* T hope to deal with this question, ao far aa the Germanic nations are concerned, on some 
futtire oocaston, 

* Grynacus, op, it, pp. O74 
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had a tradition that at one time they did not build houses but protected 
themselves and their children from rain and cold by caves and by the bark 
of trees. lJordanes (c. 5) says that the Slavs inhabited forests and marshes 
instead of cities. The dwellings of the Germans in the first century and of the 
Slave in the sixth century, as described by Tacitus and Procopivs respectively, 
seem to have been of a somewhat primitive description. But according to 
Tacitus the Finns in the first. century were still without houses, They slept on 
the ground, and thei homes consisted simply of a network of boughs' with which 
they protected their children and old people. Now the custome of a more primitive 
state of society are often preserved in sacral use when the community in general 
has reached a higher grade of civilisation, The life of the priests at Dodona is 
practically identical with that ascribed by Tacitus to the Finns. It may be 
conjectured therefore that this manner of life was once practised by the ancestors 
of the Greek race in general. 

The sanctity of the oak has yet to be explained. There is reason for 
believing that the oak was once the commonest, as well as perhaps the largest 
tree in the forests of northern Europe. As such it would naturally be chosen for 
the habitation of the primitive community and consequently of all their 
belongings, their animals, their guardian spirits and their tribal god."  Evergrean 
trees, such as the oak at Romove or the tree at Upsala, would obviously have the 
preference. Subsequently, when the art of building had become known, the 
tree-home was deserted for the purposes of onlinary dwelling, but the sanctity of 
old associations clung to it, and it continued to be regarded asthe home of the 
tribal god, as Tacitus (Germ. 59) says of the grove of the Semnones: fanguam 
inde maitia gentis, it reqnater omnimm deus. 

Between the primitive community beneath the oak and the Prussian 
sanctuary at Romove an intermediate stage may be traced. Herodotus (iv, 25) 
relates how far to the north of the Seythians, at the foot of lofty mountains, 
there dwelt a race of holy men called Argippaioi, each under his own tree. 
This tree was uncovered in summer but in winter was surrounded with an 
impenetrable covering of white felt. It is interesting to observe that, like the 
Druids these patriarchs were not only regarded as sacred, but were also appealed 
to as judges in all cases of dispute. Their homes were inviolable places of 
asylum and, like the priests of the ancient English, they possessed no weapons of 
war. Does the curtamed tree-dweiling of these patriarchs represent an earlier 
form of the type seen at Romove? If so it is a natural inference that the 
curtain was originally no more than a protection for the primitive community 
against cold and wet. 


' These dwellings would presumably be somewhat similar to the rough shelters still in uae 
among the dwarf yellow races of Equatorial and Southern Africa, i 

* To this is probably to be added the fact that in primitive times the acorn seems to = 
been a common article of food. The tradition waa preerved by both Greeks and Roman 
ef. Frazer, op. cil. ii, | 202, footnote, and the references there cubed, 
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To sum up briefly the results of this discussion, I am of opinion that the 
thunder-zod was supposed to inhabit the oak because this had formerly been the 
dwelling-place of his worshippers, Originally, no doubt, he was conceived of as 
dwelling in the sky; but from the very close connection which exists in all 
primitive communities between the god and his people, it became inevitable that 
he should be regarded as present in the home of the community. When the 
community took to building and deserted the tree-home, the sanctity of old 
associations clung to the latter, and the god was still supposed to dwell there. 
This is the stage of society represented by the Germans of Tacitus’ day and by 
the Prussians up to their conversion." The protection of the god over the new 
home was obtained, in the North at all events, by the importation into it of a pillar 
(probably cut from a holy tree) with the image of the god carved upon it. The 
third and last stage was reached by the accommodation of the god in a temple 
built like human habitations, but with certain peculiarities which may be due to 
reminiscences of the grove-sanctuary. This is the stage found in the North in the 
last days of heathendom. The change, however, was uot complete, for, in certain 
cases at all events, the sacred tree or grove continued to exist by the side of the 
more modern temple. 

lit. may be objected to this explanation that it is in no way specially applicable 
to the cult of the thunder-god. Against this [would answer that the thunder-god 
was the god of the primitive European community. He is the only god whose 
eult is common to the Indogermanic-speaking peoples of Europe. It is probable 
that these peoples, like the ancient Semites (of Robertson Smith, op, cit., p. 39), 
though they recognised the existence of many supernatural beings, were yet not 
polytheists in the sense that they worshipped more than one god, According to 
Procopius the Slavs of the sixth century had only one god, namely, the thunder- 
god, though they also worshipped Sa:uovia. ‘The same was probably also the 
ease in the North in early times. The cult of Fro seems originally to have been 
peculiar to Sweden and, together with that of Nivrdr, is capable of a special 
explanation. The worship of Othin was probably introduced at a comparatively 
late period. No other cult seems ever to have attained much importance in the 
North. According to Robertson Smith (/r.) pantheons, such as the Greek, do not 
belong to the primitive stages of society. Each community has its gol (and 
perhaps a goddess), its guardian spirits and tribal heroes, In the primitive 
European community the god seems always to have been the thunder-godl. 


Discussion. 


Mr, W. GowLanD, after complimenting the author on his extremely interest- 
ing paper, called attention to several analogies between the sacredness of trees in 
early and later times in Europe and in the Far East—in Japan and Korea. 

' Tt is noteworthy that the Prussians took their dead to the sacred woods, where, accord in gr 


to Michov, each family had a hearth specially reserved to it for cremation (Grynaeus, op. cit, 
p. 520). ; 
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In Japan in most villages there is a sacred tree, the actual tree, however, not 
being reverenced per ae, but as the abode of some god or spirit. It was not 
regarded as the home of the spirit, for this is always in the sky, but merely as 
his terrestrial dwelling-place, where he could receive the offerings and reverence 





SACKED PINE TREE IX A JAPANESE VILLAGE. 


which the inhabitants of the Village might wish to offer. The spirit was often 
held to be the peculiar guardian of the prosperity of the village, even when 
as often happened, his nature was malevolent. 
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The tree was always encircled by a straw rope with pendants of straw or of 
straw and paper suspended from it resembling a fringe, as shown on p. 43. This 
is a perfect parallel of the curtain mentioned by the author. The offerings 
consisted of food and wine, frequently also of round water-worm stones, the latter 
being piled up around the base of the trunk. 

These sacred trees belong essentially to Shinté spirits and the offerings made 
to them are evidently survivals of an ancient pagan cult. They are sometimes 
found in the immediate vicinity of a Shinto temple, and occasionally small Shinto 
shrines are fixed on their trunks. The tree in South and Central Japan is 
wenerally the pine (Pinws Thunbergii), but sometimes the camphor tree (Cinna- 
momumn Camphora), not because there is any special virtue in either tree, but 
because they are the largest trees in the district. 

In Korea he had found the same practice. The sacred tree was the largest in 
the neighbourhood. Its trunk was encireled by arope with pendants of straw or 
of strips of rags, Heaps of water-worn stones offered by the villagers or by passing 
travellers were piled up at its base. 

Groves of trees were not regarded as sacred in Japan, and temples were not 
built to resemble groves, but every important Shintd temple was erected in a prave, 
or In front of a clump of trees which were often of gigantic size. 

Mr. G, M Arkinsoy said that he would be glad to know if there was any 
connection or continuity between the Gospel Oaks and the Thunder God, and whiy 
the oak leaves are worn on the 29th of May, for the popular explanation is 
unsatisfactory. The battle of Worcester was fought in September, He thought 
their structural ornamentation went far to prove the timber origin of the Temples. 
The ritual of the rag-bush and its connection with Northern Mythology has 
heen explained ly Mr. M. J. Walhouse: but it is Ygedrasill’s ash-tree. that 
comes in for the greatest share of its attention. 


( 45 ) 


NOTES ON SOME CAVES IN THE TZITZIKAMA OR OUTENIQUA 
DISTRICT, NEAR KNYSNA, SOUTH AFRICA, AND THE OBJECTS 
FOUND THEREIN. 


fiy Henry D. R. Kixestox, MLD, 
(Peesesten Janvary Ori, 1900, Wirn Prats 1.) 


Tur caves which I had the opportunity of exploring some years ago are to be 
found on the coast of South Africa, where it rans almost exactly east and west ; 
they lie mid-way between Mossel Bay and Port Elizabeth, about 150 miles from 
either and 450 miles from Cape Town. 

The harbour and village of Knysna, from which they are distant eastwards 
about 40 miles, stand on the meridian 23° E. of Greenwich. Rob Berg or Cape 
Seal, a distinct and remarkable promontory, is a point of the locality easily noted 
on any map. The coast for many miles hereabouts is rocky and abrupt, open or 
sandy spaces of shore being few and far between. The land falls suddenly and 
often almost precipitously from “the fats,” a tableland or shelf at the foot of the 
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FIG. 1.—SKETCH-MAP OF PART OF SOUTH AFRICA, BETWEEN MOSSEL BAY AND 
PORT ELIZABETH: FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DR. KINGSTON, 


Outeniqua Mountains, with a face to the sea of some 300 or 400 fest in height, 
This is scored or intersected by a number of small rivers—none of them of any 
great length—which rise in the hills to the north and have cut their way deep 
into the land, forming narrow and densely wooded kloofs. From this the district 
gets its native or Hottentot name of T’Zitzikama, meaning “ plentiful or beautiful 
waters.” It was near the mouth of one of these rivers, called “Groot River” 
because it is rather bigger than the rest, that the caves were situated. 
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The mouth of Groot River, like many other points in that district, is a spot 
of great beauty. The forest, with erand yellow-wood trees and many other 
sub-tropical species, comes down almost to the water's edge. <A hold headland 
distinguishes its eastern side, clothed with “cripple bush” or scrub on most of its 
western face, but bare, rocky and rugged on its southern or seaward aspect. It is 
mid-way between the top, where the rough vegetation of the veldt. above fringes 
over, and the tumbling sea below, that the rock—a quartzite or metamorphic 
sundstone—is fissured and bored into caves, and perhaps even excavated by the 
auction of the waves in some past time when the levels of the water and the land 
were different, a condition of which there are many indications along that coast. 
The largest of these caves is placed so exactly in the extreme angle of this 
headland that it has two openings, one seawards with a view straight out over 
the southern ocean, the other looking westward over the sandy bar which always 
obstructs, and often entirely closes, the river month, to the wooded and leas 
striking headland beyond it. In this feature Groot River mouth closely resembles 
that of Knysna Harbour, the difference being chiefly in the greater size of the 
latter and the fact that it is deep enough to allow of navigation, To our cave we 
scramble and climb from the shore below and enter by the roughly rounded 
window-like opening to the west. The floor is fairly even, but cleft by a great 
fissure extending upwards from the troubled water below and narrowing as it 
trends backwards deep into the rock behind, so that it is soon necessary to use 
candles (and lean sideways) in exploring its inner recesses, ‘These have for us, 
however, but little interest, for the cave men, in one of whose rude homes we are 
standing, hud evidently a morbid fear of the dark, and even the advantage of 
greater shelter from the wind and spray did not apparently tempt them into 
this convenient cleft; at all events, they left in it no remains, nor did they 
bury their dead there, The floor of this cleft is covered only with fine sharp 
unworn sand, the dééris from the gradual disintegration of the rock above, ani the 
droppings from a colony of bats, The floor of the outer cave, some 50 or 60 feet 
deep and quite 30 feet wide, ison the other hand covered toa very considerable 
depth with shell débris aud chips and flakes of the local quartzite, usually, 
however, not of the yellow rock of the eave walls themselves, but rather of the 
Same Crey stone of which the boulders of the shore chiefly consist now. I do not 
remember to have seen and certainly I have not got a specimen of a flake hand- 
made from this yellow stone, which apparently did not chip kindly; so that it was 
usually very easy to distinguish between hand-made flakes and naturally sealed-off 
fragments of the rock, The débris consisted of shells more or less disintegrated 
and of various kinds. There were in this cave enormous quantities of mussels 
and great numbers of a large “ear shell.” Haliotis. 

The greater mass, however, of the deep, soft bedding on the floor consisted of 
white nacreous dust, the result of the entire disintegration of the softer shells of 
the oyster, which abound immediately below the cave, and were apparently as 
greatly appreciated by the old cave-ilwellers as by modern explorera, 
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The favourite feeding place, or at any rate the “ inididen,” in this cave seemed 
to be a ledge which ran out on one side of the chasm towards the larger opening 
of the cave, for there great heaps of shells were to be found. 

I have not much to say about the remains of the “strand loopers” or “shore 
walkers,” as they have been called, from their habit of life, which may have been 
left in this cave, since the upper levels of its deposits had already been much 
disturbed by the farmers and squatters in the neighbourhood, who value the 
‘shell guano,” as they call it, as a dressing for their lands, and who found it 
possible to hoist it-in sacks to the veldt above, where they were able to bring a 
wagon suificiently near to carry it away. It would have required much time and 
great labour to remove the confused masses above, into wluch pits had been dug, 
and lay bare the lower though probably much more interesting layers beneath 
them. 

Our better fortune was to find another cave at no great distunce from the 
first, smaller and at a greater height above the sea, but so difficult of access that 
it had evidently remained intact since the last ¢ret of its migratory inhabitants, 
Here we found evidence of frequent and successive periods of habitation. 

On the-surface was a Jayer of fine white or yellowish sand, which is not water 
worn but merely the gradual powdering from the roof above. 

It is greatly to be regretted that we had not the means carefully anid system- 
atically to remove the different layers of material and make a thorough seientitic 
examination of the whole of the contents of the cave, but we arrived, by a series 
of soundings in various places, at a very fair lea of the nature of the deposits 
and even of the manver of life of the former inhabitants. 

Certain people saw fit, after our amateur excavation was completed, to point 
out how much better it would have been done had it been done officially; but the 
fact remains that no one had previously explored the caves at all, and [ have just 
learned from a friend, who has resided within a few miles of the caves all his life, 
that no one has made any attempt to explore them since. 





FIG. 2—BONE IMPLEMENT FROM THE KNYSNA CAVES, FIG. 3—SHELL ORNAMENT. 
SCALE, ABOUT 4 NATURAL. SDALK, 4 NATURAL, 


Evidences of human occupation were found in the mass of shell débris:; the 
circular blackened area of the primeval hearth; arrow heads and stone axes of 
the quartzite (Plate I, Nos. 1-8); a hard bone spoon or scoop or hide-seraper 
(Fig. 2), which bears evidence of long use and careful custody in the polishing of 
its rough surfaces; and a simyple but elegant shell pendant (Fig. 3). | 
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The patches of burnt shell which mark the places of the fires were at 
different levels, and now and then we came upon a layer of sand, which made one 
believe that some time had elapsed between one occupation of the cave and 
another. Deep down we would come upon a mass of ribbon-like “sea-grass,” 
probably a sleeping place, while heavy flat stones, ground and hollowed on their 
upper surface, and handy flattened “mells” or pounding stones, told of the 
domestic occupation and the culinary art. Bones of sea birds, of seals and some 
of the larger animals probably indicated an occasional change of diet, but there 
were no weapons large enough to determine whether these were secured by 
hunting or obtained by accident. Pit-fall traps for buffalo or huck there were 
in abundance in the neighbouring forest, but whether rightly or not, we were 
impelled to the opinion that they belonged to a different and later age and a 
different race—the “ Hott'nots,” the remains of whose encampments were so 
abundant on the “flats” above, whose whorl stones, perforated either to weight 
their digging sticks or for use as clubs, were found there in quantities, and whose 
rough pottery lay there in fragments, while one well-formed and even elegant jar 
with a rim has been found already, indicating a much higher stage of civilisation 
than there was any proof of in the caves. In them we found no whorl stones 
but only arrow or spear-heads—if, indeed, they were not merely forms of the 
prehistoric knife—and many “flakes” of varied shape and doubtless varied use. 

I have said that the inner recess of the first cave described was not occupied, 
and this was true in a marked degree of every cave I visited ; s0 much so, that 
the large caves in and near Rob Berg were so piled with great masses of shell 
débris at their mouth as almost, in some cases, to close the opening. One climbed 
up the rocks and then over a high ridge of shiell—snining access only by stooping 
—anil passed down into the cave by a steep slope till one stood in a high and 
roomy chamber. Caves with a double opening were not uncommon on the coast, 
and from one of these I heard that seven skeletons had heen removed. 

A cave was not, however, the only residence of the “cave dwellera” An 
overhanging rock, giving the merest shelter, was often found to contain a mass of 
shells, and that, too, on steep and sloping ground; these, perchance, served as 
summer quarters. What is now the neck of Rob Berg also, which is marked by 
a huge and very conspicuous notch, was once a mighty cave. At first two eaves 
back to back, it in time became and for ages remained a donble-mouthed cavern 
and then an arch, the roof of which at last fellin, Gregt blocks of conglomerate 
can now be seen littering the space between the walls of rock; and the places from 
which they have fallen can easily be pointed out, 

I regret that I have not been able to visit the caves farther along the coast, 
westward, towards Knysna Heads and beyond: tut many exist there, and 
skeletons of the same race of men have been found in them, 

No doubt the life of these strand loopers was nomadic, their wand erings 
governed, not by the pasturage available for their flocks—for flocks and herds they 
had none—but by the food supply aceessible for themselves. This food, as we 
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have | seen, consisted mainly of the shell-fish on the rocks, and the amount 
obtainable within a given area was naturally not large and would obviously be 

but. slowly replaced. The shore is rocky and narrow. The tide falls but little, | 

and the waves are most frequently beating with great force upon the coast, The 

could at the best but snatch a precarious existence from the jaws of the jealous sea. | 
Then in time the growing strength of the Hottentot hordes on the hills 

above would be felt by the prowlers on the lonely shore, for parties would come 

down and raid the rocky terraces. oe 

So would the fierce primeval tribe gradually grow less, till the skeleton we = 

found crouched to the small and superficial hearth, the bones barely covered by!» =a 

the sand of the crumbling rock, perchance indeed, was that of the lone survivor 
of his race who had crept there, wounded, to die—the last of the strand loopers. 
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Nos. 1-8. #lated implements of local quartzite from the Knysna Caves, ¥ 
» 9-20, Smoothed implements of various local stones (not quartzite), found on or near the ¥ 
sutface in the neighbourhood of Knysna; figured for contrast with the fabled 
implements from the caves, | 
Nos 2-11, Pounders, formed by uae from large round water-worn 
bles, | 
» 12-14 Rubbers or grinders formed by use from longer water-worn ~ 
pebbles, | 
» 15-20, Series to illustrate stages in the manufacture of the per+ — 
forated mace-like stones used as weights for digging 
sticks, 4 








No, 16. Showing preliminar chipping of the surface of » | 
natural water-worn pebble, to give purchase = 
to the borer, ‘9 
Boring has begun. . ae 


tr nas Boring is carried farther. id 
» 19. Boring is carried through the stone on both sides; 
but the perforntion ia still bour-glass-shaped, 


and needs enlargement. "a 

+ 20. The hole has been enlarged so that its walls are “ 
nearly parallel to each other. : 
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NOTES ON THE GALLA OF WALEGA AND THE BERTAT. 






By Reema Koerrumz, MD. ~~ 
[Pemsestep Feervany l3ru, 1900.] 






Tue route followed by Mr. Herbert Weld Blundell’s expedition, of which I was a 
member, was briefly this:—We erossed the Gulf of Aden, from Aden to Berbera; ; 
thence, starting on December 6, 1898, we crossed Somali Land in a south-westerly 
direetion as far as Jig-jigga on the Abyssinian frontier. This portion of our 
journey we performed with camels. Thence to Harar we travelled with mules. 
Avoiding the hot desert route we then proceeded along the ranges in the Arusi 
and Itu countries, and passed lakes Hanamaya and Chercher to the river Hawash, 
which we crossed, and thence ascended to Addis Abbela, the capital of King 
Menelik. From this place I paid a fying visit to the holy mountain of Zikwala, 
some forty miles to the south. 

Leaving Addis Abbeba we proceeded due west through the countries oceumed 
by the Mecha and other Galla tribes; crossed the river Didesa into Walega, which 
we traversed in a northerly direction, Crossing the river Dalus we entered the 
country of the Berta or Nuer, where is Abd er Rahman's village called ‘Beni 
Shongul by previous visitors. Finally we came to Famaka on the Blue Nile; 
following that river we reached Khartum and ultimately Cairo.’ 


















WALEGA. 


The Galla of Walega are nearly as dark in complexion as the Itu in the east, 
and much more so than their kinsmen of Abyssinia, They are much less particular 
about their dress than are the Gallas in the east. The men often only wear.a 
leather breech-cloth, or are content even with a goat-skin phallocrypt with the | 
hair still upon the skin. The women often only wear the leather breech cloth. r 
The girls, as elsewhere in Gulla Land, arrange their hair in the shape of a mop, 
consisting of a mass of corkscrew ringlets. The married women stiffen this mop 
with wax and honey until it forms a coherent mass of rigid shape, with an edge 
oe like a honeycomb rising above it. Sometimes they dye their hair with red 
clay. 

The tokuls outwardly resemble those of the Abyssinians, except that they are 
mere squat and dome-shaped, with a stick protruding from the apex. The ea - 
arrangement, however, is different. A partition made of sticks cuts off the space: tc 















' For a map of the route, see Geographioul Journal, March, 1900. 
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near the door from the main body of the circular hut, thus forming a sort of 
vestibule. All household work is done within the inner compartment, and there: 
also, along the wall, are the sleeping places, those of the unmarried men and girls: 
being on opposite sides, and sezeened off hy reed screens suspended from the roof 
and rising alout 7 feet above the floor. The walls of these huts are made of 


grass thatch. 

The hoe is the ordinary agricultural implement, but primitive ploughs, drawn 
by oxen, are occasionally to be sean. 

Gold in small quantities is found in Walega, as also in Leka and Sibu, and is 





washed out ef the sand of rivers and brooks. As the Gallas are required hy their 


Abyssinian masters to pay their taxes in gold dust they are obliged to wash for it. 
Tasked a man who had six dollars’ worth of gold how long it had taken him to 
wash for this, and he told me seventeen days! 

In these gold districts it is very common to see men carrying a wooden 


tray-like pan about 2 feet long and 15 to 18 inches wide. This pan is. 


used for gold washing. A small goat-akin bag contains quills in which the gold 
is kept, and other apparatus. They carry also a neat native-maie balance, with 
‘weights of pebbles or seeds, fitted into a small basket, by means of which they are 
able to ascertain fairly accurately the value of their washings These quills filled 
with gold dust, or small packets of it, or gold rings of different weights, have al 
known value, and pass as currency throughout these districts, and there are some 
markets, notably that of Nago, which go by the name of “ gold imurkets,” and 
are frequented by merchants desirous of exchanging their commodities for gold 
dust. 
THE Berras.’ 

The Bertas inhabit the country to the north of the Dabus river® as-well as a 
small tract to the south, within the Abyssinian border. They are true negroes, of 
a dark complexion, with markedly prognathous crania, thick protruding lips and 
broud flat noses, Most of them are under the average stature, have long arms and 
flat and spur-heeled feet, They are far from being a pure race, and there is no 
doubt a good deal of Arab strain among them. | 

Their chief, Abd ur Rahman, is an Amb, and resiiles ata Villave called Beni 
Shongul by previous visitors, but not known by this name in the country. 

Our visit was ill-timed, for twice recently had the country been raided by the 
Abyssinians, once by Ras Makunen and again by Dejaj Demisi, The tokuls had been 
levelled, the crops destroyed by fire, and the live stock killed or driven off. Most 
of the inhabitants who had escaped death or capture had fled to remote parts of 
the country. Hence we were nnalile to obtain food, and obliged to lay in a stock 
before we entered the country, 

' Berta is the singular, Bertat the plural, Shangalla isan Abyssinian designation applied 
to the Bertat and all other negro tribes,—Ep, | 
* Dabus seems to be the Galla name of this river, ‘The Bertat call it Vabua, the Gamila 
Dele, and others Dadheaa, ete.—Ep. 
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We saw, however, enough of the people to convince us that the Bertas are 
lazy, careless, ignorant, stupid, impudent, fierce and vicious. By the Arab rulers 
we were treated well. 

_ The dress of these negroes is of the simplest, consisting for the most part, and 
in the case of females as well as males, of a piece of leather or skin attached to a 
hip-belt and passeil between the legs’ Many, however, may be seen to wear the 
loose trousers, shirt and tope common in the Sudan. 

Both sexes wear their hair short or shave the head, and they are much given 
to gashing their faces and arms, and also the trunk and occasionally even the lege. 
These gashes are made with a knife, when young, and the scare resulting from this 
operation stand out above the surface, salt and ashes having been rubbed into the 
wounds. Usnally there are three long gashes in the face, running obliquely 
downwards and outwards across the cheeks, as also a number of smaller gashes, 
vertical and slightly curved, on a level with the eyes, towards the ears. 

The marks on the arms consist of numerous small wedge-shaped gashes, 
arrunged in rows, or broad arrow-heads, with transverse lines separating the rows, 
or zigzags, (agonal crosses and other famciful designs. Gashes of the same kind 
cover the trunk and the lower extremities, and sometimes they cover nearly the 
whole body. Women even decorate their breasts with these fanciful designs. 
Occasionally a patch of small round spots, resembling vaccination or sinall-pox 
marks, covers the shoulders and other parts of the body. 
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Flu. 1—BERTA SPEARS. FIG, 4 aurbenie: 

The weapons of these people consist of a spear, sword, throwing stick and 
dagger. The spear has a long slender iron head, which ends in a cumparatively 
small barbed arrow-headed point, the iron below which is jagged in « regular - 
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pattern all round and as far as the socket by which it is attached to a bamboo 
shaft. This shaft ends in a ferrule with a chisel-shaped iron point. A spiral iron 
ring is attached one-third np the shaft, probably with the object of balancing the 
spear, 

Many are also armed with the kulbedah, which resembles a curved double- 


edged sword with a spur on the inner side of the curve not far from the handle, 


This is an ugly and dangerous weapon, which is used os a sword and is also said to 
be thrown. A variety of this weapon, S-shaped, with a second spur, is met with 
occasionally, The straight iron handle of these swords is padded with leather, and 
often covered with crocodile or lizard skin. 

The throwing stick or club is the weapon seen most frequently, It is eurved 
and flat,and resembles a boomerang. It is made out of wood (sometimes of the 
reot-end of a bamboo), and the patterns vary considerably, The men are very 
expert in its use and are able to knock down a bird in the water, fifty yards 
away or more. It does not, however, return to the thrower like the boomerang. 

The tokuls are cirenlar and resemble those of the Abyssinians and Gallas, 
except that the upper ends of the rafter sticks protrude about a foot through the 
thatch all round the centre pole. The floor is generally formed of a platform 
supported upon short poles and covered by the projecting roof. The walls are 
plastered with hard mud resembling mortar. In cases where the tokul does nat 





FIG. 3.—TORUL Fiu. 4—GRANARY. 


stand upon a platform, the threshold of the door is raised u foot or 18 inches 
to prevent the hut being flooded during the rains. 

The granaries, likewise, are raised upon a platform some 5 or 6 feet above 
the ground, They resemble cylindrical baskets. 

We came past many fields enclosed within thorn hedges, but the only crops 
we noticed were dhurra and calbages, all the rest having been destroyed. 

They grind their corn on a dise-shaped stone (granite) about 18 inches 
or 2 feet in diameter, and slightly hollowed out upon the surface, The corn is 
ground or crushed with a smaller atone which is rubbed up and down, or round and 
round like a pestle in « mortar, 
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Walega and the Ber 

“FF __ Large heaps of the empty shells of a big land molluse were seen outside the 

Ae tokuls, “These had evidently been made ‘use af as food, perhaps in consequence 

of the scarcity of more palatable food caused by the war. a 

7 Gold is washed in the Bertat comtry. The wooden trays used for the 

.! purpose are the same as those used by the Gallas, as are also the balances anil 
The salt-blocks imported from Abyssinia constitute 

more so than Maria Theresa dollars and Keovptian coins. 
Donkeys are the only beasts used os pick animals and for riding, for owing 

to the Serut fly, ponies cannot be kept.. The caravans of the merchants, however, 

| are for the most part made up of human beasts of burden, male and female slaves 

_  _ being more numerous here, and cheaper than animals. 

‘ The following is the mean of a number of anthropological 

which I was able to take — 
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Males, Males | Females 








Age oss athe open «| 207 years | 27 years. 412 years. - | 
‘Stature aan hep ie deinini 6 fort be | is, - 5 feet 66 ins. & fect 23 inte: 4 27 Year a, 
Length of upper extremity ...| 223 ins, 29-33 ina | 21-3 ine : piace 
crepe between tips of pets: S feet 8005 ina, — 
_ when arms are extended, ' 
Cheat mirth 3.00 Lu =e — =) 
Head measurements :— | 
Occipite-frontal 1... 7) ina 
Ocveipito-mental ot). 
Hi- le PEPE wenn — St 1F 








The bi-parictal diameter was measured 2 inches above and O77 inch behind the oxternal 
auditory meatus in the case of the Abyssinians - 1 inches above and 029 inch behind in the 
cast of the Galln, and 218 inches above and OFF Inch behind in the case of the Bertat, = 

As a result, T found that the Galla are the tallest; the Bertas exceed in 
length of arm and fathom stretch: the Abyssinians in girth of chest; the 
occipite-frontal diameter is greatest among the Aliyssinians: the oecipito-mental 
among the Galla; and the bi-parietal among the Abyssinians, | 


Discussion, 


Mr. RAVENSTEIN said the expedition of which the author was a member had 

performed a most interesting journey, the results of which were most uccep table 
: to geographers and anthropologists: Starting from 4eila, it had sucvessfully 
¢ traversed the countries of Mohammedan Somal and Gallas, of Christi 

Abyssinians and heathen Galla and Berta, and had ultimately comié' down the a 
Nile to Khartum, All these, however, were more or less border-districts; where 
“meighbouring tribes had influenced each other, and pri iti meee 
conditions could hardly be studied with alvantage, 
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that a well-formed expedition despatched into the heart of Galla-Land, might 
yield results of the very highest interest, We had learnt no doubt a great deal a 
about the Ga but nearly all. that information had come to us he 
missionaries, su siteh as Leon des Avanchers, Massaja or Krapf, who had obtained —- 
their information in frontier lands, and whose preconceived notions hardly fitted = 
them to present unbiassed reports on a heathen people, The information to be 
fonnd in Tutsehek’s grammar showed these Galla to be simple atheists, whilst the. 
curious bits of information collected by his friend, the Rev, Thomas Wakefield, made 
me anxivus to obtain a fuller and a more precise knowledge of their circumstances. 
If this Institute were richer, or if one of its wealthy Fellows could be induced 
to come forward, he thought the money could not be spent better than by —. 
despatching an expedition into the country of the Bworani Galls, who seemed, as 
yet, not to have been contaminated by contact with Christians or Molunnnedate! x. 
Such an expedition tight now safely start from Kismayu, the tribes around which | 
had been won over since the oceupation of the eoast by England. It would, of 
course, have to include several members, all of them well prepared for the task = 
they undertook, and some of its members would have to be prepared to stay two 
or more years in the country, so that they might thoroughly learn the language = 
and win the confidence of the people. An expedition like this, he thought, 
would furnish scientific results of the highest value, and in every department of 
acience. - 
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THE STONE CIRCLES OF SCOTLAND, 
By A. L. Lewis, F.C.A., Treasurer of the Anthropological Institute. 
[Paesesten Mance lara, 1900.) 


From the times of Aubrey and Stukeley to the present day the tendency, whether 
intentional or unconscious, of almost all writers upon stone circles has heen to 
dwell upon their points of resemblance and to minimise the differences which exist 
between them, and, consequently, to sugwest a uniformity of origin, date, and 
purpose, which is perhaps less probable than has been supposed. Even when 
differences have been recognised there has not been, so far as | know, any attempt 
made to classify or localise them; such an attempt I now propose to make, 
Thirteen years ago [ was able, as the result of a visit to the district rownd 
Aberdeen, to show (in a paper read before this Institute on the 8th March, 1887, 
and printed in the Jowrna!l of August of that year), that most of the circles there 
had special features, which were not to be found in any other locality, and to which 
I will presently refer more fully. On this occasion | hope, as the result of a 
more extensive tour made last autumn, to show that the circles in other parts of 
Scotland have peculiarities which distinguish them both from the circles round 
Aberdeen and from those of Englund and Wales, and which, even in Scotland 
itself, are confined to special localities, 

Stone circles are still much more plentiful in certain parts of Scotland than 
in the rest of Britain, but many that formerly existed have been destroyed, and 
for the most -part without any satisfactory description of them having been 
preserved. 

Sir James Young Simpson, as long ago as 1861, said, * Almost all the primeval 
stone circles and cromlechs which existed in the middle and southern districts of 
Seotland have been cast down and removed. . . . In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Sir.Robert Sibbald statea that near the Kipps cromlech was q 
circle of stones with a large stone or two in the middle, and, he ads, ‘many such 
may be seen all over the country.’ They have all disappeared, and but lately the 
stones of the Kipps circle have been themselves removed and broken up, to build, 
apparently, some neighbouring field walls, though there was 
the vicinity equally well suited for the purpose”! 

Notwithstanding this lamentable destruction, there are still so many circles 
left that I have been unable to visit the greater part of them, but I have heen able 
to supplement my own observations from many excellent. and 


ihundance of stones in 


evidently trust- 


' Anniversary address to the Society of Antiqnaries of Scotland, January, 1801, 


evedings, vol. iv, p, 48.) (J’ro. 
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worthy accounts contained in the Proceedings af the Soviely of Antiquarie af 
Scotland, and other publications, and propose, with the aid of the lantern, to take 
you on what I may call a “circular” tour round the coast of Scotland, beginning 
at the extreme south-west. 

In the counties of Wigtown, Kirkeudbright, and Dumfries there are still 
several circles, some of which are more than 100 feet in diameter, and which 
consist of rather irregular single rings, formed partly of shapeless boulders, 
and partly of more pillar-like stones, which are seldom more than 5 feet high. 
Many circles of apparently similar construction are also spoken of in Perthshire, 
and some in Argyll and Sutherland, but none of these of which I have seen any 
account can be compared for size or grandeur to the larger English cireles, or fur 
regularity and beauty to the smaller circles of Cornwall and Devon.' 

In the island of Arran, in the estuary of the Clyde, close to the road, and 
about half-way between Brodick and Lamlash, is a cirele, which is, I think, very 
mueh like those I have been speaking of, but much smaller, being only 21 feet in 
diameter; it now consists of three granite blocks and some fragments; 63 feet 
from its circumference is u stone + feet high, of conrse conglomerate, in a direction 
S6° east of south, and, as this stone is just seven radii of the circle from its 
centre, it may have been specially connected with it. Dr. Bryce dug into this 
circle in 1861, and found in the centre a small kist, or rather a hole cut m the 
nnderlying sandstone, which contained black earth and fragments of bone, while 
in the stony soil above he found a flint implement anid three other flint frasments ; 
he dug on both sides of the outlying stone, but found nothing. Twelve miles 
away, on the other side of the island, is 1 more important group, which I was 
unable to visit, but concerning which Dr, Bryee has given full particulars? There 
were in 1860 the remains of eight circles very near to each other, varying in 
diameter from 7 to 21 yards, five being of sandstone and three of granite, the 
largest stone being 18 feet high. One of these was a double concentric circle, and 
four of them contained kists, all pointing a little east of north, with hand-made 
urns, rude flint arrow-heads, and fragments of bone, with black earth, which, 
however, was not formed from animal substance. Im one kist there was a skull 
with some long bones, and in another a piece of a bronze pin; in the other circles 
nothing was found, but, with one exception, it would not be safe to say that no 
burial had ever existed in them, yet the one exeeption may be taken to show 
that burial was not the universal prunary object. Dr, Bryee remarks casually, 
“The granite peaks of the Goatfell group were ilefined against the deep azure of 
the north-eastern sky. with wondrous distinctness,” a circumstance to whieh I have 

' (Mies) C. Maclagan, Jfitf Porta, Stone Cireles, ele, of Scotland, 1876. Proce. Xue, Antiq. 
Seof.:—Wol. xxix (1595), p. 301, “Stone Circles of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright,” by F. R. 
Coles ; vol, xxxi (1897), p. 281, "On the ‘ Girdlestanes,’ ete, Dumfriesshire,” by D. Christian 
M_D.; p. 90, “Notes on a Stone Cirele in Wigtownshire," by F. BR. Coles; Free Soc. A neigp. 
Lond, 1685, vol, x, p. 303 (Rev. W. C. Lukia). 

* Proc. Soe. Antig. Sot, vol. iv, p. 499, “An Account of Excavations within the Stone 
Circles of Arran,” by James Bryce, M.A., LL.D, ete, 
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had occasion to draw your attention in connection with other circles, Goatfell, 
I may meution, is 2,866 feet above sea level. Dr. Bryce says that the nearest 


eposits of flint are in Antrim. 


There are three fine standing stones at the entrance to Glen Hosa, on the 
north side of Brodick, and there is another 10 feet high by the side of the road 
on the way to them, Dr. Bryce also says that several stone circles were known to 
have existed in other parts of Arran, but that in 1860 there were none retaining 
but thoge I have mentioned. 

It can hardly be doubted that there have been, even if there are not still, 
circles in some of the other islands off this coast, but. the only two which I have 
found mentioned were:—One at Kirkabost, Strathaird, Skye, which, it is said, 
originally consisted of large upright stones, very few of which remained in 1863": 
and one about ten miles from Rothesay (Bute), near Kingarth.* - In what the 
inhabitants of these islands sometimes describe as the adjacent island of Great 
Britain, there are said to have been, not far from the Crinan canal, cairns, some 
with kists and some with chambers. but both with circular retaining walls; and 
on the moors and throughout the hills, several small circles of stones containing 
burials, but not kists* Near Taradin or Tardain, also, T think, in Argyllshire, 
Alr. Logan, in 1652, reported the existence of a circle of large stones with a 
covered way leading into it; this was probably the remains of a chambered calm 
with a retaining wall,’ and not what is understood by a circle, 

Proceeding northward, we arrive at the island of Lewis, on the west: side of 
which there is a very interesting collection of circles, The first we come to from 
Stornoway, after a journey of fourteen miles along a road bordered principally by 
peat and puddle, with hills in the background, is a concentric double oval, The 
outer ring now consists of eleven stones, and its diameters are about 50 and 40 
feet; the inner ring haa only four stones remaining, and its diameters arp about 
27 and 20 feet, The tallest stone, which forms part of the inner ring, is 6 feet 
high. This circle is not marked on the one-inch ordnance map, and I have not 
fonnd any record of excavation being made or anything found in it, 

About half a mile farther across the moor may be seen the remaing of 
another oval, of which five stones, of about the same size as those just Inentioned, 
are standing, and three are fallen: both these rings were formerly almost buried 
in peat, on removing which, in 1858, there were found in this one a small calm or 
heap of stones, and four little holes dug in the ground, surrounded ‘by stone 
borders and paved with smooth round sea-shore pebbles brought from some 
distance, and in these holes bones and charcoal were found.* 

| Proc, Soc. Antiy. Scot, vol. v, p. 14. 

* Nelson's Tourists’ Guide to the River Clyedle, 

' Journal of the Etknotogical Sooty, vol, ii, New series, p. 146, Rev; Ti 
un “Prehistoric Remains in Neighbourhood of Crinan Canal.” 
Scotfond, 1890, p, 285, 

‘ Archeologia, vol. xxv, p, 614. 

* Proc. Soc, Antig, Scot., vol. iii, p. 203, 


I. Mapleton 
Dr. Munro, Prehistoria 


[6th February, 1859, Right Hen, Edward 
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Two other circles are marked on the ordnance map, from one to two miles 
south from these, and another on Great Bernera, about four miles west across an 
inlet of the sea, but T was unable to visit any of these, and have no information 
about them except a vague statement, that they are like the others. 

The monuments which [ have «described so far, with the exception of a few in 
Areyllshire, are all of one sort, consisting of single or double open rings of ‘stones, 
both cireles and stones generally of moderate ‘size, and usually having burials of 


some sort in the enclosed area, though, as some have uo traces of interment, that 


would seem not to have been their only purpose. This Kind of circle, which 
extends also mito Perthshire, I propose to call the “ Western Scottish type.” 

The elief object of pilgrimage in the island of Lewis is, however, the 
Callernish circle which is about a mile beyond the two I first mentioned, and 
plainly visible from them. Various plans and measurements have been oiven 


of this circle and its unique appendages, but the best are those by Sir Henry 


James! The circle consists of thirteen stones, from 12 to 15 feet high, with 
one in the centre, 17 feet high; they are from 3 to 5 feet in width, but not 
more than I foot thick, and these proportions and their number and proximity to 
each other produce a rather bewildering effect when close to them. A line of five 
stones standing and some fallen extends southward from the circle, and lines of 
four stones from its east and west sides respectively, while from the north-north- 
east two lines, one of nine and the other of ten stones, form a sort of avenue, froin 
which, however, there Is no special entrance into the circle: there are two other 
stones outside the circle, one on each side of the south line. Taide, occupying all 
the space between the central stone and the east side of the ring, is a slight 
tunmulus, with three cells, forming a sort of cruciform sepulchre, about 10 feet long 
and 2feet deep; it is most’probable that this is quite a secondary structure, though 
it may, notwithstanding its shape, have been made some time before the 
introduction of Christianity, yet long after the rest of the cirele. All these stones 
were buried in a growth of 5 or 6 feet of peat, which was cleared away in 
1857-8, but the protection afforded hy it from weathering and lichen is still clearly 
visible on all the stones. Minute fragments of human bone, apparently burnt, and 
a black unctuous substance were found in the cruciform tomb when the peat was 
cleared away from it? Mr. Cullonder has said with regard to this circle, “ That its 
position was chosen and laid down from astronomical observation can easily be 
demonstrated by visiting the spot on a clear night, when it will be found that, by 
bringing the upper part of the single line of stones extending to the south to bear 


Ellice, MP. drekmolegia Scotiea, vol. i, po 283 (published 1792), Colin MeKenzie on 
“ Antiquities in Lewis," 

' Plans and Photographs of Stonehenge and of Turusuchan in the Island of Lewis, ete., ete, 
hy Col. Sir Henry James, REL, F.RLS., etc., Director-General: of the Ordnance Survey, 1867, 


ato, (Oninance Survey, price 14s, 6d.) Dr. 'T. A. Wise published some plans and. remarks on 


this and some other monuments in the Journal of the British Archeelosioal Astociation in 1877 
(vol. xxxiii,p. 158), but they abound in errors. . | 
' Sir J. Matheson in the Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., 12th April, 1858, vol. iii, pill = = 
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upon the top of the large stone in the centre of the circle, the apex of that stone 
coincides exactly with the pole-star. This is more readily done from the south line, 
being on sloping ground, so that looking along the line upwards to the higher 
level of the centre stone is very much the same ss taking an observation through 
the incline of a telescope”? The bearing of that line is, according to Sir H. 
James's plan, about 3° east of north; the northern and longest lines are not, 
however, quite in the same direction, being about LO’ and 14° east of north 
from the centre; these directions, 10° and 15° east of north, are specially marked 
in some of the Cornish circles by prominent hilltops* 

According to Sir Henry James's plan, the inside diameters of the circle are 
42 feet from north to south, and 36 feet from east to west; the greatest length of 
the whole structure from north to south is 408 feet, and the extreme width from 
east to west is 130 feet. From the centre of the circle to the end of the northern 
line is 294 feet. It does not appear to have occurred to Sir Henry James or to 
anyone else, but it is nevertheless the fact, that 294 is exactly seven times 42, so 
that from the centre of the circle to the end of the avenue is exactly seven of the 
long diameters of the circle. The northern lines of stones are both irregular in 
their spacing, and the stones in the lines are not opposite to each other, 
Mr, Callender points out, with regard to the double row, that although “it has the 
uppearance of an avenue it does not seem to have been intended to serve as a 
mode of access to the circle. If such hal been the case the upright stones in front 
would naturally have been omitted, whereas they stand facing the approach with- 
out any deviation from the regular order.” Sir Henry James says, “The row of 
stones on the east side of those which form the shaft of the cross-is so arranged as 
to form an avenue leading up to the grave.” This row starts from a stone 
outside the circle 48° north of east, which is about the midsummer sun rising 
point, and Iam inclined to think that this and the stone at the other end of this 
line are in their original positions, but that the other stones between these two, 
which are all rather small, were set up later, and were perhaps removed from the 
other line, which they would just about suffice to complete. It seems likely, then, 
that this monument was first constructed in the form of a cross; with a cirele at 
the intersection, and with a single line of stones for each limb, for practices of 
whieh the observation of the pole-star and of the sun formed a prominent part : 
that after a time a tomb was constructed in the interior of the circle, and some of 
the stones from the northern arm of the cross were removed to make a secon 
line, forming with the first an avenue to the tomb: and that, after a further 
interval of time, the place was so entirely deserted that no less than 5 feet of peat 
grew up over the tomb and around the stones. This circle, like many of those in 
England, has direct reference to the sun and stars and proportional measurements, 
and belongs, therefore, like them, to a class which I will call “sun and star circles.” 

* A. Callender in the Prog. Soe Antig. Scot, 8th March, 1857, vol. ii, p. 380, 


t “Stone Circles of Britain,” by A. L. Lewis, in Archeological Journal, vol. xlix, p, 136 
1892). | a 
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The inhabitants are said to have no traditions now about these circles, but 
Martin, writing about 1700, said the natives told him that the circle last described 
was a place of worship in the time of heathenism, and that the chief druid or 
priest stood near the big stone in the centre, from whence he addressed himself 
to the surrounding people, This could hardly have been learnt from Aubrey, 
to whom the origin of the “drnidie” theory is sometimes attributed, and Sir Henry 
James points out that “the preservation of such names as‘ Clach an Droidean* 
(the Stone of the Druids) in this island would seem to prove their presence in it at 
some possibly not very remote period of our history.” 

Proceeding on our journey round the coast, we arrive at Stenness in Orkney, 
landing either at Stromness, which is tive miles from it to the west, or at Kirkwall, 
which is ten miles from it to the east, Here, on a wind-swept peninsula, between 
the Lochs of Harray and Stenness, is the circle known as the Ring of Brogar, The 
best plans and description of this and the adjacent stones are those of Lieutenant 
Thomas, E.N., published in Archerofogia (vol. xxxiv, pp. 58-156, 1851), and T am 
happy to say that there seems to le little if any alteration in these remains since 
lis survey, made in 1-48, 

Passing a ditch, 29 feet wide and 6 feet deep, by one of the two causeways 
Which exist, we staml on « circular platean, 366 feet in diameter, upon which are 
the remains of a single circle, 340 feet in diameter, of large stones, which, 
according to Lientenant Thomas, whose figures | am quoting, were originally sixty in 
number! Thirteen of these, from 6 to 14 feet high, are still standing, eleven, of 
similar dimensions, are lying flat, and twelve are represented by stumps and 
fragments, leaving twenty-four vacant places. Across the Loch of Harray three 
hills of no great elevation may be seen, between 35° and 65° north of east, 
vovering the midsummer sun rising point, as in many circles in England and as at 
Callernish also, and answering to the old Egyptian “mount of glory, where the 
sun rises and is galuted by the powers of the east.” 

Looking from the centre of the circle in the direction of the bridge of 
Brogar, about 0° south of east, we see a large stone by the bridge, called the 
“Watchstone,” which is 18 feet high, and over and beyond it in a direct line 
another, called the “ Barnstone,” 15 feet high. A little to the left of this line are 
two standing stones, which do not seem to have any connection with the others: 
and a little to the nght of it, but beyond the bridge and the “ Watchstone,” are two 
standing stones, 15 and 17 feet high, and one fallen, 19 feet long; these and a 
stump are all that remain of the Ring of Stenness, which Lieutenant Thomas thouglit 
originally consisted (if, indeed, it were ever complete) of twelve stones, in a circle 
104 feet in diameter, standing on a low mound, encircled by a trench and slight 
embankment.* In addition to these three stones there are upon the inonund the 

' Mr. Spence thinks 52 only. 


* Book of the Dead, see Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archeology, vol, xviii, p. 8, and 
vol, xix, Pp. 145, Sir P, Le Page Renouf (Presideata on the Book of the Dead, 

4 Lieutenant Thomas comidered that this mound,162 feet in diameter, had been raised about 
3 feet above the natural surface and encircled at u distance of 36 feet by a bank 3 feet high 
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_ Capstone and two supporting stones of a dolmen, which, I think, may very likely 


have been made out of what was once a stone forming part of the circle, for their 


Present position does-not seem to be either ‘a usual or a likely one as part of the 


orginal scheme. Somewhere on the north side of this circle was the celebrated 
holed stone called the Stone of Odin, which was destroyed at the beginning of the 


nineteenth century. Lieutenant Thomas was told by someone who had known it in. 


hia childhood that it was on the north-west of the circle, but Dr. Henry, writing to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in 1784, when it was still standing, says positively 
it was to the north-east. Jt seems probable, therefore, that this cirele was quite 
independent of the larger Ringof Brogar, and had the Odin Stone as an outlyer to 
the north-east, like the stone called the “ Friar’s Heel” at Stonehenge and others 
elsewhere.’ Leaving the Stenness circles, we go in the direction of the road from 
Kirkwall to Stromness, close to whieli we find the “ Barnstone” before mentioned, 
and again verify the fact that a line from it to the “ Watchstone” will, if 


prolonged, strike the centre of the Brogar circle, We then proceed north-easterly 


to the celebrated chambered tumulus of Maeshowe, ani sitting down at the 
further end of the chamber and looking down the long passage to the outside see 


the “Bamstone,” and find that it is in a direct line down the passage. Mr, 


Magnus Spence,? who, as I understand, first drew attention to these allignments, 
has, by personal observation, found that the line trom the © Barnstone” to. the 
centre of Maeshowe is that of the midsummer sunrise. This raises the (uestion 
whether Maeshowe were always a closed tomb, or whether it may not have been a 
sanctuary of some kind, or a dwelling for the priests," 


and 36 feet wide at the base, the bottom of the apparent trench being, in fact, the natural 
surface, Mr, Spence thinks there way have been thirteen stones in this circle. 

' Dr. Henry's communication was not printed at the time, but is quoted by Dr. Hibbert 
in his paper on “ The Tongs of Orkney and Shetland" in vol. iii of Archerolagia Scotien, 

? Standing Stones and Maeshowe of Stenness, by Magnus Spence (Gardner, Paisley ond 
London), ‘ 

* The three most notable chambered tamuli in Europe are at Gavr Inis in Brittany, New 
Grmnge in Ireland, and Maeshowe in Orkney, and a8 fF lave beets im ll of them, | miny perhaps 
he allowed briefly tocompur:-them The gallery and chamber at Gavr Injs are of what ma 
be called the ordinary type, upright slabs forming the walls, and horizontal slabe the floor and 
reof; ite chief distinction is the incised markings with which it is 80 profusely drnamented. 
The New Grange Inohument bias an regu larly shin ped gallery hil chamber, the lower punt of 
the walls of which are of upright stones, While the roof is formed bor eomsbee Wt wise nieeauine 
Inwards till they met, and there are three rtesed, one on cach of three sides of the chamber, 
which, with the entrance gallery on the fourth side, give it a cruciform plan; there are alao 
concentric abl other ornamental patterns inscribed on some of the stones. At Maeuhowe thers 
ism long gallery opening into a chamber of an almost square shape, which also bai thoes 
recess, making with the gallery an apparent cross, but the walle are all of horizontal Courses, 
except a large upright at each corner of the chamber, and while the roof of the chamber ja as 
it were domed by diminishing courses like that of New Grange, the roof of the gallery:ie ‘sada’ 
of fat slabs like that at Gavr Inis, The recesses are different from those of New Grunge, anit 
much more resemble the sleeping places made in the thickness of the walls of some of the 
beehive houses in the island of Lewis (Leutenant Harris, R.N., in Proc, Soe. Atia. Scot. petits . 
1865, vol. ti, p. 207), except that they would he much more convenient dormitories, A ye ut 
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According to Mr. Spence, the distances between Maeshowe and the Brogar 
cirele and its outlying stones are carefully proportioned, and the lines between 


them are all of astronomical import, thus — 


From Maeshowe to the “ Barnhouse” stone or “ Barnstone” is 42 or 43 chains, 


in the line of the setting sun ten days before the winter solstice. 

From the “Barnhouse” stone to the “Watehstone” is also 42 chains, or 
according to the 25-inch ordnance map 43 chains, and from the “ Watchstone ” to 
the Brogar cirele is 63 chains farther in the same line, which is that of the 
setting sun at the Beltane festival in May, or, looking from the circle to the 
“Barnstone,” that of the rising sun ten days before the winter solstice, when, as 
Mr. Spence thinks, the winter feast may have begun. 

From Maeshowe to the * Watchstone ” is also 63 chains, in the line of the 
equinoctial sun rising and settings. 

With revard to these alliguments, 1 can in @ very great measure confirm 
‘Mr, Spence’s statements from my own observation, but the measurements were far 
too long for me to attempt to verify; we may, however, safely place the Brogar 
circle, as well as the Callernish monument, in the list of “sun and star circles.” 

I should mention that there are several tumuli round about the ring of 
Brogar, in which burials have been found, lut that none have been found within 
the circles. ‘There is also to the north-west of the Ring of Brogar an earthen ring, 
Without standing stones, called the ling of Bukan. 

Leaving Stenness, we go down the east const of Scotland as far as Inverness, 
where we find ourselves in the midst of a nwuber of cireles of quite a different type 
from any we have yet seen, Perhaps the greatest assemblage of these was at 
Clava, on the banks of the Nairn, seven miles from Inverness, and one mile past 
the battlefield of Culloden, Half a century ago there were here, aceording to 
Mr. Cosmo Innes (Proce. Soc. Antiy. Scot,, 18th January, 1858, yol. iii, p. 46), erght 
cairns, each surrounded by a circle of large stones, besides many sinaller remains ; 
since that time there have been much building and cultivation, attended by the 
usual results. On crossing the river from Culloden, the first stone seen is one of 
considerable size, standing alone in a field, and said to be the last survivor of a 
cirele and cairn, Following the road, we soon find ourselves in the midst of a 


siuilar arrangement of three chambers opening f roma central one is described by Captain Thomas 
BN. (Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot, 16th March, 1819, vol, iii, p, 225), as existing ina beehive house in 
the island of St. Kilda, which was inlulited at lenst os lntely ag the summer of 1697. There 
ia no record of any interment having been found in Maeshowe, and there ia no reason why 
it might not have been— at all events in the first place—a lechive dwelling of comparatively 
palatin) dimensions, even if it were (of which there is no evidence) converted into a tomb at a 
later perial The only ornamentations on the walls are a number of runic inscriptions, and « 
little figure of a dragon cut by Standinavinns, who knew no more about the origin of the 
structure than we do. Another difference between New Grange and Mpeshowe is that the 
former was surrounded by a retaining wall of uncemented masonry, ontaide which is an earthen 
hank 5 or @ feet high, outsiile which, again, was a circle of upright stones, of which the 
largest: remaining is about 7 feet high. Neither at Maeshowe nor al Gavr Inis are there 
any traces of adjuncts of this kind, 
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circle, through which it runs, and which is one of a group of three, the principal, 
if not the only, remains now to be found. This circle is a little over 100 feet in 
diameter, and consisted of twelve stones, from 4 to 7 feet high, the highest beine 
at the south-west; in the middle of this circle is another, about 50 feet in 
diameter, of stnall blocks, 2 or 3 feet high and broad, close together, which formed 
a retaining wall fora cairn of large loose stones. From this wall, nearly opposite 


Fig. I, 
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Ground-plan (fig. 1) and section (fig. 2) of South-west Cairm and Circle, Clava, lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland from the instrations to Mr, Fraser's “ Descriptive 
Notes on the Stone Circles of Strathnairn and the Neighbourhood of Inverness.” | 
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the highest stone of the outer circle, a passage leads inwards to another close 


cirele 124 feet in diameter, which is in fact the lower part of a chamber, formerly 


of domed and covered with the loose stones which have fallen or been thrown down 
in « confused heap, in which the second circle or retaining wall is nearly buried. 


These circles are surrounded bya mass of furze; which may conveal many 


fallen stones and smaller remains, but the interior of the cireles is kept clear, and 
a path cut through the furze leads to another group ina north-easterly direction. 
Mr. Jolly,’ writing in 1882, said it consisted of an inner chamber, 20 feet in 


diameter: a retaining wall for the cairn, 50 feet in diameter; and a surronnding: 


circle, 100 feet in diameter, of eleven stones. Of these latter I found 


only six, which are from + to & feet high, the highest being at the south- 


west, as in the first circle described, but others may be fallen and covered by the 
furze. Even in 1882 the two inner circles had almost gone, and last year I only 
found a shapeless heap of stones where they had been. Mr. Fraser? writing in 


1884, found no trace of a passage or of a wall rising from the inner circle, and a3 
the diameter Mr. Jolly assigned to that cirele is nnusually large for a chamber, the 
chamber, if there were one, may have been a smaller construction inside it and 


desttoyed long ago. 

Following the path still farther to the north-east, we come to the third of 
these circles, which is almost identical in size and pattern with the first, there 
lwing now ten stones in the outer circle, from 3 to 9 feet high, of which the 


highest is;as in the other cases, at the south-west, nearly opposite the passage 


leading from the second cirele or outer will of the cairn to the inner circle or 


sbamiber: the walls of which latter are still 7 or 8 feet high. In one of 


these chambers, but whether on or under its floor I do not know, as accounts seem 
to differ, two small urns with calcined bones were found early in the nineteenth 
century. 

Some of the stones of the outer circles at Clava lve fallen and heen 
re-erected, not always exactly in their original position. Cup-narkings luve been 
found on one or two stones of each set of circles. 


One of the best circles near Inverness is that of Inches, or Leys, two or three 


miles up the old Edinburgh road, There ure the reniains of three concentric 
cireles and a passage, which few who have previously seen the Clava group could 
doubt were also part of a chamber, cairn, and outer circle. All the small stones 
which formed the cairn and the upper part of the chamber and most of even the 
larger lower stones of the latter are gone; but the intermediate ring whtich 
formed the retaining wall of the cairn and the outer circle are alinost complete, 


and the lower stones of the passage are nearly all there. The diameters of the 


cireles are about a fifth less than those of the Clava group, but the stones of the 


1 On “Cup-markel! Stones in the Neighbourhood of Inverness” in Proc. Soc. Antiy. Scot., 
vel. xvi, p, 308. 

*™ Descriptive Notes on the Stone Circles of Strathuairn and Neighbourhood of Inverness,” 
‘by James Fraser, C.E., Proc. Soe. Antiy. Seot., vol. xviii, p. 341, 
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outer ring are, if anything, a trifle larger, and the largest, as at Clava, 1s at the 
south-west, nearly opposite the opening of the passage. A gold tonjne, which was 
found either in or near these circles, was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland in 1824. 
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Ground-plan (fig. 3) and section. (fig. 4) of Leys Circle, near Inverness, lent by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland from the illustrations to Mr, Fraser's “ Descriptive Notes on the 
Stone Circles of Strathnairn and the Neighbourhood of Inverness.” 


[ have a list, compiled from various sources,’ of more than forty cireles round 
about Inverness, but of a dozen or more of them little or nothing is left to show 
their original plan, and others are too imperfect to say much about. Nine, at least, 


| Proc, Soc, datig. Seot.:—Vol. tii, p. 46, Cosmo Innes on “ Stone Circles of Clava, ete,," 
18th January, 1858 ; vol. xvi, p. 314, W. Jolly on “Stones with Cup-markings near Inverness” « 
vol. xvi, p, 477, Angus J. Beaton on “Antiquities of Black Isle, Ross-shire"; vol, xviii, p. 325, 
J. Fraser, MLLCLE., “ Descriptive Notes on the Stone Circles of Strathnairn anil Neizhtour- 
hood of Inverness." 

Archeologia Scotiea :—Vol. iii, p.211,G. Anderson on “Circles aud Cairns near Inverness" ; 

Rev. C. L. Smith, MLA., “ Excursions through the Highlands and Isles of Scotland in 1835 
and 1836." M. Pocan! Kerviler in Jowrnal de la Socété Polymuthiyne, 1860, 

See list of circles at end of paper. 
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were evidently of the construction I have described, and at least as many others 
show traces of three concentric rings but have no certain indication of any passages. 
It is clear that we have in the district of which Inverness is the centre a number of 
circles of a special kind, consisting of an outer ring of pillar stones encircling a 
cairn with an interior chamber and passage leading to it, or it may have been in 
some cases a small chamber or kist without a passage, and this kind of circle I 
propose to call the Inverness type. In these circles the largest pillar stone is 
usually at or about the south-west, and the entrance to the passage, when there is 
one, is between south and south-west. 

Although these circles were most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Inverness, there seem to have been two or three in Caithness, where, however, the 
majority of burials:appear not to have been in circles at all.’ One is mentioned in 
the Orkneys, but as it was covered by a lake, it may very likely have been the 
remains of a crannoge.2 Another is described as standing at the east end of 
Quendale Bay, Shetland? but this has not, and perhaps never had, an outer ring of 
pillar stones, and the same may apparently be said of some already mentioned in 
Argyllshire; these may therefore be only remains of chambered cairns without 
surrounding circles, There may perhaps be one or two in Perthshire, but all that 
are situated outside the Inverness district are more or less accessible from it by 
water, A circle at Gunuerkeld in Westmorland is the only one in England that 
bears any resemblance to the Inverness type’ and even this presents many 
differences. 

Continuing our journey round the coast, we arrive at Aberdeen, where, as I 
mentioned at the commencement of this paper, we are in the midst of a group of 
circles of yet another description, which I propose to call the Aberdeen type. 
They resemble the Inverness circles in having an outer ring of pillar stones 
encircling in most cases—not a large cairn with a uilt-up chamber but a kist, 
covered by a low mound, which is frequently supported by 4 retaining wall of 
small stones forming an inner circle, but of course without any passage leading to 
the interior, The distinguishing feature of the Aberdeen type is, however, what 1s 
locally called the “ altar-stone,” although it was not and never could have 
been an alter, a large stone standing on its longest edge between the two tallest 
pillars of the outer circle, filling up the whole space between them, and frequently 
kept in position by two small stones in front and two behind it. It is generally at 
the south of the outer circle, or slightly east of south, the highest stones being 
next to it, and the others gradually diminishing in size to the north. There are 
circles of other kinds in the country round Aberdeen—as for instance at Fordoun, 


' Proc, Soc. Antig. Scot, vol. vii, p. 203, Rhind on “ Yarhouge, Wick, ele.” 
= roc. Soc. Antig. Scot. vol. xvi, p. 477, A. J. Beaton, “ Antiquities of Black Isle 
Hows-shire,” 14 June, 1883. 
fbid., vol. xxi, p. 263, Rev. C. L. Acland, M.A. 9 Moy, 1887, 
' Journal of Brite Archeological Association, C. W. Dymond, C.E., Sth March, 1879, 
Journ. Anthrop. Jnat., vol. xv, p. 166, A. L. Lewis, 26th April, 1885. 
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and at Broomend of Crichie—but all inquiries that I have made have failed to i. 
discover a circle of this type anywhere except in this district. aa, 
T have a list of more than thirty circles in the Aberdeen district, but I think 2 
there may have been many more.’ Twenty-six have this peculiar “ altar-stone,” ig 
and some of the others may have had it, but are too imperfect to enable anyone to | al 


say whether it formerly existed in them or not. I think, therefore, I may now say 
that I have fully established the proposition with which I began this paper, that 
the Scotch circles may be divided into different types, each of which has its centre 
in a different locality, namely :—1. The Western Seottish type, consisting of a 
rather irregular single ring or sometimes of two concentric rings. 2. The 
Inverness type, consisting of a more regular ring of better-shaped stones, | 
surrounding a tumilus with a retaining wall, containing & built-up chamber and = 
passage leading to it, or a kist without a passage. 3. The Aberdeen type, + 
consisting of a similar ring with the addition of a so-called “ altar-stone,” and 


usually having traces of a tumulus and kist in the middle. There is much reason | 
to believe that most of the circles of these three types were used for burial, if, i 
indeed, that were not their chief purpose, but, as there is evidence that all have a i 


not been so used, it cannot have been their only purpose ; and, with regard to the 
Aberdeen circles in particular, we have the statement of Dr, Garden, made to 
Aubrey so long ago as 1692, that “the general tradition throughout this kingdom - 
eoncerning this kind of monuments is that they were places of worship and | 
aaerifice in heathew times.™ In addition to these three types of circles, there ure 

what I haye ventured to call the sun and star circles, with their alliznments of 

stones, and apparently proportioned measurements; and other classes may | 
pethaps yet be distinguished by a closer examination in different parts of the — 
country. 

This division of the circles into classes and localities is, it appears to me, an . 
important point for consideration in any attempt to unravel the early history of 
the Seottish people. From Inverness to Aberdeen is only about 70 miles “4 
in a straight line, and the distance between the points nearest to one another of @ 
the districts of which they are the centres is much Jess, but there must cither 
have been separate tribal origin or a considerable cessation of intercourse 


between two branches of the same tribe & two such different types of circles to ‘— 
i Colonel Forbes Leslie, Karly Races of Scotland. Archerologia Scotioa, vol. ii, p, 324, ad 

J. Skene, “ Account of Hill-Fort of Barmekyne, ete.” (1822). o 
Proc. Soe. Antig, Seot.:—Vol. i, p. 141 (Mth February, 1859), John’ Stuart on : 


“Various Stone Circles in Aberdeenshire"; vol. xiv, p. 295 (1879), Dr. Angus Smith 
on “Stone Circles in Dorris, Kincardineshire"; vol. v, p. 130 (1863), A. Thomeon on 
“Pour Circles of Standing Stones in Parish of Banchory Devenick™; vol. xviii, p. 319 (LBR4), 
CE. Dalrymple on “Stone Circle at Crichie"; vol. xix, p. 370 (1885), Rev. J. Peter on 
“ Stone Circles in Parish of Old Deer”; vol ii, p.466 (1857), A. Jervise on “Sculptured Stone 
monuments, ete, at Fordoun, Mearns, etc.” Archeolagia, vol. xxii, p: 196 (1827), J. Logan on 
* Several Circles of Stones in Scotland, ete.” ; p. 410 (Appendix, 1822), J. Logan on * Circles at 
Bye and Leachara.” J?roc, Soc, Antig. Lond., May, 1535, vol. x, p. 305 (Rev. W. C. Lakis). 


* Archeologia, vol. i, p. 312. ee 
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have been developed in localities so near to one another. The apparent existence 
of some specimens of the Inverness type outside its immediate district, but in 
communication with it by water, suggests also that the greater facilities offered liy 
the inland lakes for the use of slight and fragile vessels may have developed o 
keafaring capacity among. the early men round Inverness, which was not so 
readily acquired in the rougher and more open seas on the Aberdeen coast. 

So far as Dr, Beddoe's statistics go, the Inverness people of a generation ago 
seemed to be somewhat taller and heavier than those of Aberdeen, but he does not 
appear to draw any particular distinction between them. He says, however 
(p. 540), “T believe it would accord with what has been observed in other 
mountainons and sequestered regions, such as Switzerland and Styria, if there were 
eonsilerable yariations im average stature between one neighbouring valley or 
district and another, and from general observation I think such is the case, and T 
regret T have bean unable to procure returns from some other portions of the 
Highlands which might have brought out the fact.” 

I should like in conclusion to say a few words on the possibility of a 
classification of the English circles. Perhaps the materials for such a classification 
do not exist. The number of circles in England is much smaller, and the area over 
which they are seattered is much larger, than in Seotland. It is only in 
Cumberland, Devonshire, and Cornwall that there can be said to be eroups of 
them, and nearly every circle in those groups has an individuality of its own. They 
vary greatly in diameter and in the sizes of the stones composing them, but they 
are all single rings, except the Gunnerkeld circle, though some have one or more 
stones inside them. The Cumberland circles have a more clearly defined entrance 
than those of southern England. Avebury and Arborlowe may be said to form a 
separate type, since they are shut in by high earthen embankments, and had in 
the middle a “cove,” consisting of three stones, forming three sidea of a square, 
with an open side to the north-east; Muayburgh, in Westmorland, may also have 
belonged to this type, but there is only one stone left inside the bank, so we 
cannot tell. Apparent references to the sun and stars are more numerons in 
England than in Scotland, where, however, nore may perhaps yet be found if they 
are looked for, 

Finally, we have in England Stonehenge, which may he said to form a class 
by itself, for there is nothing quite like it anywhere else, Its concentric double 
rings and double horse-shoes, and its so-called “ altar-stone,” recall the construction 
of the Inverness and Aberdeen types, though with great differences of form and 
suill greater of purpose; and its north-easterly bearing and outlying stones connect 
it with, and indeed give the key to, other “sun and star” circles, while the shaping 
of the stones, and the tenons and moartices which hold the transverse ehnpeal a 
position, and the transverse stones themselves, give it a special character and oue 
perhaps more modern than belongs to any of the other circles, It BOTS, indeed, 


I Meinaira of the al athropatogical Soriety af London val, ili 404 nnil f 
on “ The Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Tales." P See ane 
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as though it might, in its present form, have been the work of some later 
representatives of the early culture, who desired to unite in it the characteristics of 
various districts, and so to make it a generally representative monument; and the 
oceasion for the erection of such a monument may be more or less correctly 
described in the tradition to which Geoffry of Monmouth and others have given a 
wide currency, This, however, is an unfashionable view, and is at the best 
extremely speculative. 


APPENDIX. A (Isverness). 


The following cireles in the country round Inverness are or were of the 
construction which [ have called the Inverness type:—Tordarroch near Fart, 
Tordarroch near Crofteroy, Gask near Farr, Midlairg, Daviot (fig. 6), Culdoich of 
Clava, Milltown of Clava (2), Balnuaran of Clava (5), Little Urehany (); all these 
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Ground-plan of Daviot Circle, lent by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, from the 
ilnstrations to Mr, Fraser's “ Descriptive Notes on the Stone Circles of Strathnairn and 
the Neighbourhood of Inverness,” 
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aren Strathnairn. Kinchyle of Dores near Scaniport, Inches (Leys) near Inverness, 


Newtown of Petty; these are between the Nairn and Ness. Carn Inernan in 
Black Isle, Corrimony in Glen Urquhart, Culbirnie near Beauly, Bruiach (Beaufort 


near Beauly), Alvie. Twenty im all. 


The following are known to have existed, and there are still remains of 
aoine of them, but not in such preservation as to enable the details of Gonstruction 


to be made out:—Duhallow of Aberarder, Mains of Clava (2), Culchuinneig 
(2), Cantraybraich (2), Dalgrambich of Cantry, Balaurit of Cawdor, Little Urchany, 


(>) Auldearn, Muins of Moyness, Golford of Moyness, Aldourie near Loch Ness, 
Torbrech, Culduthel, Stonyfield of Raigmore, Allanfearn, Culloden Tile Works, 
east end of Cullearine of Culloden, Mains of Dalerogs, Balnabual of Daleross, 
Flemington (2), Twenty-four in all. | | 

There were also some small ordinary circles not of the special Inverness type, 
as, for instance, two at Milltown of Clava, 


APPENDIX B (Anenvrry). 


The following circles in the country round Aberdeen luaye or have had the 
special stone locally called the * altar-stone,” which differentiates the circles of the 
Aberdeen type from all others:—Old Keig, Balquhain, Balgorkar, Sinhinny, 
Auquorthies near Inverury, Newark, Tonmay, Chapel of Garioch, Lieth (Mill 
Hill), Auld Rayne, Midmar, Avdlair, Kirk o' Tough, Ardoyne, Dyce, Auchorthies 
near Aberdeen (a), Fiddes Hill, Striehen, Loudon Wool, Aikey Brae, Barmekyne of 
Echt, Reea o' Kleen, Garrol, Esslie, Malloch West, Cairnie, Monymusk. Twenty-six 


in all. 


The following are so incomplete that it is uncertain whether they possessed 
an “altar-stone " or not:—Badentoy, Auchortlhies near Aberdeen (6), Glossel, Cairn- 
Faull, 

The following do not appear to have had an “altar-stone":—Hersch—Fordoun, 
Kingeansie, Broomend of Crichie, White Cow Wood, Auchterless, Leuchar—Skene. 

It is probable that additions might be made to all these lists. 


Discussion, 
Dr. Beppor contributes the following notes on the subject of this paper —— 
There are of course considerable anthropological differences betwesp the 
North-east and the West of Scotland, but how far these can be carried back it is 


difficult to say, The modern Aberdonians are to a large extent the descendants 


of immigrants from England, Norway, Denmark, Holland, etc,, who streamed in 
especially, during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Much the 
same is the ease with the district of Moray (Elginshire and the lower parts of 
Nairnshire and Banfishire; abont Inverness, however, the Mood is pretty purely 
Highland or Gaelic), 
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The Fastern Highlanders may be taken, with little doubt, to be descended from 
the Picts, whoever the Picts were. I believe them tu have Leen mainly what we 
call nowadays Iberian, but there may have been other, perhaps Finnie, elements 
in them. ‘The Argyllshire people since about 500 a.p. are probably in the main 
descended from Dalriadic: Scoto-lrish colonists; but what were their predecessors, 
unless they too were Pictish? I know not. Everywhere near the coasts there 

are indications of a Norwegian cross, ant this applies strongly to the north as. well 


. Skye, Colonsay, lala, have much Norse blood, 
can and Sir 





There is a type among the Gaels described by Hector Macl 





Arthur Miteliell which is widely distributed, which they, I think, cat Finnish, but 


I do not think that a good name for it. Short stalure, dark complexion, large head, 
ntelligence, it is probably of very ancient date, 
T think there is a really Finn-like epee shan: Baers near Carloway. 
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A GENEALOGICAL METHOD OF COLLECTING SOCIAL AND 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


By W. H. It. Rivers, M.A., MD, 
[Presenten Aran 2irn, 140. Wire Puares IT axp III.) 


WHEN in Torres Straits with the Anthropological Expedition which went out from 
Cambridge under the leadership of Dr. Haddon, I began to collect the genealogies 
of the natives with the object of studying as exactly as possible the relationship 
to one another of the individuals on whom we were making psychological tests. 
I] soon found that the knowledge possessed by the natives of their families was so 
extensive, and apparently so accurate, that a complete collection of the genealogies 
as far back as they could be traced would be interesting and might enable one to 
study many sociological problems more exactly than wouk| be otherwise possibile, 
and with the stimnins of Dr. Haddon’s encouragement I collected in Murray 
Island and Mabuiag genealogies which included the families of almost, if not 
quite, every individual now living on those islands. It is only, however, since 
leaving the islands, and while getting the data into order, that I have realised 
the many possibilities which I believe this method opens to the anthropologist. 

Two genealogies are given as specimens. The Murray example (PI. [) 
is complete so far as I was able to make it. The Mabuiag example, on the other 
hand (PL ITT}, is only part of a complete family ; Maku was married twice, and 
this genealogy gives his descendants by one of his two wives. 

In both genealogies the descendants in the male line only are given; those 
in the female line are given in the families of the husbands to which the numbers 
civen in brackets refer, thus in the Murray genealogy the descendants of Soroi 
andl Gaum will be found in genealogy No. 65% giving the family of Soroi. 

The names of the males are given in capitals and are always placed to the left 
of their wives’, whose names are given in small type. The names in red in the 
Murray Island senealogy refer to the villages to which the individuals belonged; 
while in Mabuiag the names in red small type refer to the Augods (totems), and 
those in red capitals to the place to which an individual belonged, in the case of 
marriage outside the community. 

The letters dy. and dunm, signify “died young” and “ died unmarried” 
respectively, | 

The names which are underlined are those of individuals now living, 

| See Journ. Anthrop. Inat., N.S. vol. ii, p, 219, 1899. 

* The mimbers given in these cross references refer to the numbers of the genealogies ns I 
have them arranged at present. In the future complete publication of these genealogies this 
arrangement will probably be altered, and the numbers would therefore not correspond with 
those given here, 
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In Murray Island, where it was rarely possible to go back more than two or 
three generations, I have collected nearly seventy families. In Mabuiag, on the 
other hand, where one could trace farther back, the genealogies run into one 
another much more and are consequently fewer in number, In the Mabitug 
eonenlory it will be noticed that each family has more than one totem. These 
run through the whole clan. 

The method of collecting the data may first be described. In Torres Straits, 
as in so many other parts of the world, the system of kinship is so wholly different 
from that of ourselves that many of onr simplest terms of relationship cannot be 
used without the danger of great confusion and error. 

In collecting the genealogies I therefore limited myself to as few terms 
as possible, and found that T could do all that was necessary with the five termes, 
father. mother, child, lmshand, and wife. Care had of course to be taken to limit 
these terms to their English sense. The term which was open to the most serious 
liability to error was that of father, but IT was able to inake the natives wnderstan|] 
very thoroughly that I wanted the “proper father.” 

1 took one individual as the starting-point of a genealogy, found the name 
of his real father and mother, then if either had been marred more than once: 
then the names of their children in proper order and ascertained the marriages and 
families of each child. Thus in drawing up the Murray genealogy, my starting- 
point was Wam, the mother of Pasi, my informant. After having ascertained the 
descendants of In and Wam, given in genealogy No. 15, I asked the proper father 
and mother of Wam, ascertaining that each had only been marned once, The 
children of Gasari and Koni were then given in order, Wam's descendants heir 
already known and Maiwas not having married, I only had to ascertain the 
descendants of Charlie. 

When these were exhausted, I returned to Gasari and inquired the names of his 
proper father and mother, the names of their children in order, the marriages and 
descendants of Kebar, and so on, till all the descendants of Tagai had been given. 

There were some interesting differences in the mode of collection in the two 
islands, which were probably due to the greater extent to which the natives of 
Mabuiag have come into contact with civilisation. In Marray Island it was 
necessary to conduct operations with more or less secrecy, and to go away with 
one, or at most two, individuals to a spot where there was no chance of being 
overheard. This secrecy was always preferred by the natives of Murray Island 
when talking about any of their customs, but was probably rendered more 
necessary in this case by the penalties attached to the utterance of the name of a 
relation, or, at all events, of a wife’s relation. Tt will be readily seen that any 
given family would come into several different genealogies, thus the family of 
Wasalgi and Olai in the Murray genealogy was not only obtained from Pasi 
in this, case but also from Azao when giving the family of his wife, and 

1 In Torrea Straits, all the younger men knew “pidgin” or “trade English.” When 
working with some of the old men, one of the younger men would act as interpreter, 
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from other sources, amd one of the advantages of the secrecy necessary in 
Murray Island was that nearly every detail of these genealogies was 
obtaineil from two or more independent sources, with the result that 
different accounts corroborated one another to an extent which forms the 
best guarantee of the truthfulness and accuracy of memory of the natives. 
There would be occasional diserepancies in such details as the exact order of birth 
of several children, the omission of a child who diel young, and rarely the 
omission of a childless marriage, but on the whole the agreement between different 
accmints was extraordinarily close, 

In Mabuiag the conditions were different. The secrecy required in Murray 
Islan was here completely nnnecessary, I often compiled my genealogies sitting 
in the huts, or on the sand, with a crowd of women and children sitting round 
listening to the information which the men were giving me. In some cases, even, 
the women were consulted. Often I was able to get several of the older men 
together, who consulted about points of detail, and it was obvious that some were 
lookeil up to by the rest as authorities on the subject. Tu Mabuiag I cannot 
therefore bring forward, as evidence of the trustworthiness of my genealowies, the 
same degree of independent corroboration as in Murray Island, but the close 
corroboration of accounts obtained on different occasions and the general 
consistency of the whole collection furnish conclusive evidence of their essential 
acentacy, Independent corroboration has recently come from Mabuiag, Waria, 
the present Manus (or chief) of Mabniag, who was one of the chief helpers of the 
expedition, was 50 impressed by the interest taken in the families of his people 
lint he has drawn up an independent account of the genealogies of the island, 
Mr, Cowling, who lives in Mabuiag, has written out Waria’s account, and haa very 
kindly sent it to me, so that I have been able to compare his account of the 
genealogies with my own. In all essential points the agreement is very close, 
minor discrepancies being of the kind that I have already mentioned. Waria has 
also given a complete account of some families for which my data were only 
frigmentary, and the book sent me by Mr. Cowling will enable me to make the 
whole scheme of the Mabuiag genealogies very complete. 

In Murray Island adoption was very common, and I cannot be certain that [ 
have altogether avoided the errors dine to the prevalence of this custom. A child 
was often adopted in the first few days of life (the adoption might he arranged 
before the birth of the ehild), and it was said that there were cases in which 
individuals had grown up, married, and died without ever learning their real 
parentage, 1 was aware of this, anil was, in consequence, always careful that at 
least one of my informants in any given genealogy should not le closely connected 
with the family in question. 

Mr, Bruce, who lives on Murray Island, has been collecting information for 
Ir. Haddon on varions points since we left the island, and is inclined to be 
despondent ns to the possibility of distinguishing between the real and the. 
adopting father, At the same time, however, Mr. Bruce has sent some evidence 
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which supports the correctness of my genealogies in this respect, Two lawanits, | 
dealing with the disputed ownership of land, have recently been tried before the 


court in Murray Island.’ These cases turned on the question of adoption and on 


the real parentage of two men. In each case several witnesses were called and 
the real parentage clearly established. On referring to my genealogies, T found 


that in each case my aceount of the parentaye of the men in question is correct. 
One of these men, Olmek or Meiti, was an adopted son of Nau in the genealozy 
in PI. IE, and had inherited some land from Naw. Olmek had died, Nan's own 
children had left no heirs, and Tanu, as the next representative of Nau, had brought 


an-action to recover the land from Olmek’s widow. It was decided that Olmek was. 


the adopted son of Nau, but nevertheless the right of his widow to the land was 
upheld.* 

In these cases the real parentage of two individuals has been decided as 
definitely as such a question can ever be decided, and it is satisfactory that in 


each case my data have turned ont to be correct. Nevertheless, it is quite possible: 


that Ihave included adopted children in some families, but there is no doubt that, 
if this he so, the adopted child in such a case has become an integral part of the 
family, so that for many of the statistical purposes to which these genealogies nay 
be put their value would not be affected. | 
In Mabuing, so far as T could find, adoption was much less common, althouh 
I have accounts of several cases. The chief difficulty in this island ayose from the 
custom of exchanging names. A man would exchange names several times during 
is hfe and would be called sometimes by one name, sometimes by another. Tn 
some cises not only would a man exchange names with another man, but their 
wives and children would exchange names at the same time, and in collecting Ly 
venealowies I would sometimes come across 4 man, wife, and child with exactly the 


sane names as others in an altogether different family, leading me at first to 


suppose that, in one case or the other, my information must have been wrong, and 
it was often only after considerable investigation that I was able to establish the 
identity of different individuals. 

Having shown that extensive genealogies can be collected among savage com- 
tunities which possess a high degree of accuracy, 1 may now point out some of 
the uses to which they may be put in the exact study of sociological problems, and 
in the collection of social and vital statistics. I have not yet drawn up any 
complete statistics because T am hoping to make the genealogies still more complete 
hy the addition of some details about which T am making inquiries from Mr. Bruce 
on Murray Islan and Mr. Cowling on Mabuiay. 

The first and most obvious value of the genealogies is that they enable one to 
study the systems of kinship very thoroughly. I have a large amount of material 


' When we were in Morray Island, the court consisted of the Mamua (chief) of Murray 
Island and the Manus of Dauar, with Mr. Bruce as an assessor, Since we left the island, a 
council of four natives hns heen added, | 

These cases will be published in full in the Reports of the Expedition, 
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yiving the names of relationship which given individuals apply to other nen bers 
of their community, and shall be able to give the exact equivalents of these m 
English terms of relationship. It will be possible to work out the system of 
kinship with a dearee of definiteness which would not otherwise be possible. 1 
need only say here that in both islands the system of kinship is of the kind 
known as“ classificatory,” and that the systems of the two islands present certam 
interesting differences. 

The penealogies provide a large amount of material bearmg on marriage 
customs, Dr. Hadden las described! the existence in the western tribe of Torres 
Straits of four intermarrying groups. The islands of Mabuiag and Badu together 
form one of these groups, and the genealogies show very clearly that the vast pro- 
portion of marriages take place between the natives of these islands who form one 
community in respect of marriage. Marriages out of the community are, however, 
not uncommon, and the data of the genealogies will give im statistical form the 
relative frequency of these marriages and the islands with which marriages of thir 
kind moat frequently oceur. 

In Murray Island, again, the vast majority of marriages will be shown to take 
place within the island and with natives of the two small adjacent islands of 
Dauar aud Waier! It will be shown, however, that marriages with natives of 
Erub or Darnley Island are not uncommon, and that occasionally marriages have 
taken place with natives of other islands, Similarly the erway of Inarriages 
with members of other races will be shown. 

Within the intermarrying communities, the genealogies will show very clearly 
tlie dependence of marriage in Maluiag and Badu on the totemistic system. 
lndividuals of the same clan do not marry one another. Among the Australians 
we know that not only is this the case, but a man of one clan must marry o 
woman of another given clan; a Cicada man must marry a Crow woman, and a 
Crow man must marry a Cicada woman. There is uo distinct evidence of the 
existence within recent times of such a custom in Malbniag, but it is probable that 
the statistics derived from the genealogies will show a tendency in this direction. 
Hough inspection of most of the genealogies shows that there is a tendency for 
certain clans to marry into one another, and when the genealogies are completed, 
one will be able to show the relative frequency with which individuals of one clan 
marry individuals of the other clans of the community. 

In Murray Island, on the other hand, the genealogies will show that marriages 
are regulated by the places to which the natives belong. A man cannot marry a 
woman of his own village or of certain other villages. The totemistic system 
which probably at one time existed in this island appears to have been replaced by 
what may be called a territorial system. Here, again, the statistics of the 
marriages will show if there is any special tendency for certain villages to 
inlerMuarry. 

t Journ. Anthrop, Jnat., xix, 1800, pp. 301, 353, 356, 
‘The people of these islands new live un Murray Island, 
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The venealogies show that polygamy existed till quite lately in both Murray 
Islund and Mabuiag, On the latter island in one case a man still hos two wives 
living, though one has been disearded owing to missionary influence, The custom, 
however, appears to have been exceptional. In some of the cases of polygamy 
two or more of the wives were sisters, and in the absence of polygamy it was etill 
common for aman to marry his deceased wife's sister. In the Mabuiag genealogy, 
the two wives of Nobua, viz, Pad and Swopei, were own sisters, and Panai and 
Gruigul, the two wives of Iwan, were sisters according to the native system of kinship, 
though first cousins according to ours. 

Another marriage custom which existed with polygamy, and will be shown by 
the genealogies to have been of freqjuemt occurrence, is a form of the levirate. In 
the old days a man took his brother's widow in addition to any wife or wives he 
might already have, and even when he had only one wife, she was in many cases 
the widow of his brother, In the Mabuiag venealory, [wau's second wife, Guu, 
was the widow of Madwi, [wau's younger brother. Azigo, the wife of Gaulai, was 
the widow of Wanp, who was Gaulai’s second cousin according to our system of 
kinslup, but Gaulai's brother according to that of the island. The marriage of 
Moipi, the widow of Wap, with Per was probably of the same kind, but I am not 
at present certain of the exuct relutionship of Wap aud Der. 

Another very common custom which continues to the present day is: that 
brother and sister should marry sister and brother. In the Mabuiag venealogy this 
wis the case with two of the children of Maku; Umu, the wife of Paitu, was half- 
sister (lyy the same father) to Kadi, who married Kiesu, Paitu’'s sister. 

Another instance occurs in the next generation; Geli, the first wife of 
Gremini, was own sister of Uwaga. Another instance in the present day is in the 
case Of Gizu's wife, Mudulpur, who was own sister of Iwau, who married Guagui, 
Grigu's sister, Gugui is thus an example of three different customs; she wus the 
sister of her husband's previous wife, the widow of her husband's brother, and 
married the brother of her brother's wife. 

In Murray Island, also, the same custom existed, and in the genealogy given 
the marriage of Tanu and Saiop, und of Barsa and Akoko, are examples of the 
custom. A recent marriage in Murray Island was delayed for some time because 
the bridegroom had not a sister to become the wife of the bride's brother, 

All that can be done in the present paper is to point out the existence of 
these marriage customs; the statistics derived from the venealogies will show their 
relative frequency and will, L hope, help to elucidate the relation of these various 
customs to one another. 

Before leaving the subject of marriage, I may give one instance which shows 
the value of the genealogical method as a means of discovering facts which direct 
inquiry failed to elicit. In spite of the certainty of the natives that a man never 
married a wowan of the same clan, I met with instances in which a Dangal 
(dugong) man had married a Dangul woman. When I pointed this out to my 
informants at Mabuiag, | altogether failed to yet any explanation, although I 
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returned to the subject repeatedly, and I was inclined to believe that these cases, 
which according to the expressed views of the natives would be cases of incest, 
were evidence that the totemistic system was breaking down. It was in favour of 
this view that all the cases were comparatively recent. It is only lately, on 
working up the genealogies, that Ihave found that in these cases the secondary 
totems were different, thus a ee man hws married a cera woman, We 
| Kodal Gapu 
do not at present understand the significance of these secondary totems in Torres 
Struits, but there is little doubt that in this special case we have to do with 
separate clans, each having the dugong as its chief totem, and it is signiticant in 
Dangal Dangal 
Kodal J} Gapu } 


this respect that the 7 


clan belonged to Mabuiag, while the 


belonged to Badu. 

The genealogies will illustrate other features of the totemistic system, in 
aldition to those connected with marriage, which have already been considered. 
They will show very clearly, for instance, the descent in the male line, and’ the 
transmission of the secondary totems through the whole clan. Dr, Haddon has 
collected a number of facta which point towards a grouping of the totems of 
Mabniag, and it has been seen that the marriages probably show something of the 
same kind, and I hope that the marriage statistics will furnish material which will 
help Dr, Haddon to clear up the meaning of this grouping. The significance of 
the secondary totems is another problem on which it is to be hoped that the 
wenealowies will throw some light. 

The social customs connected with names form another group which will be 
very largely illustrated by the genealogies. It will, for instance, be very clearly 
shown that there was in Torres Straits no trace of a “tabu” on the names of the 
deal. Names often recur in different generations, and several instances occur in 
which, one child having died,.the next child of the same sex has been given the 
same name.’ An extreme example of the absence of this “tabu” is the case of a 
woman named Salmui. This is probably a man’s name and was the name of this 
woman's father. He was drowned shortly before the birth of this daughter, and 
his name was given to the posthumous child notwithstanding the sex. Such a case 
shows not merely the absence of a “tabn,” but a very decided preference for 
perpetuating the name of the dead. : 

Numerous other interesting points in connection with mames will also be 
brought out by the genealogies, such as the characters of mmle and female names, 
the relation belween the names in Murray Island and Mabuiag, ete, 

The subjects so far considered come onder the heading of social statistics, 

The special problems which come under the heading of vital statistics include 
the average size of families, the proportion of the sexes, the proportion of children 

' In the Murray Island genealogy there is an instance of this; the firstborn of Charlie 
and Kaibor was named Kuliar, and died in infancy. While we were in Murray Island twins | 
were bern, and the elder received the same name. This child also died when a few weeks old. 
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who grow up and marry to the total number born, the proportion of the sexes who 
srow up to adult life, ete. The genealogies will furnish a large mass of material 
on these sulijects, and it may even be possible to obtain some idea of differences in 
these respects in different generations. 

A question of very great biological interest, on which the statistics may 
throw some light, is that of the relative fertility of different classes of marriage. 
From the biological point of view, the marriages in Torres Straits may he divided 
into three groups, viz. marriages within the island or intermarrying group, 
mitriages out of the island or intermarrying group, but with members of the same 
Truce, and marriages with members of other races. In the first group there is a 
large amount of intermarriage, although much controlled by the marriage customs, 
thus in Mabuiag marriages with a second cousin, or second cousin once removed 
through the female line, were common, and it was very difficult to find anyone in 
either Murray Island or Mabuiag to whom a given native would not apply some 
term of relationship. It will, therefore, be interesting to compare the fertility of 
these marriages with others in which new blood has been introduced from outside, 
and the genealogies will probably enable one to do this in a sufficient number of 
cases to justify some definite conclusions. It is worth noticing here that Maku in 
the Mabuiag genealogy, who has probably more lineal descendants on Mabuiag 
than any other man, married two wives from Boigu and Dauan respectively. The 
natives of these islands are of the same race as those of Mabuiag, but belong to 
o different intermarrying group, 

During the last twenty or thirty years a large number of marringes have 
taken place with members of other races, especially with Melanesians, from the 
Loyalty and New Hebrides Groups. There have also been a fair number of 
marringes with Polynesians. In collecting the genealogies I was struck by the 
frequency with which these marriages were childless, and I have little doubt that 
when the statistics are worked out they will show that fewer children were born to 
such marriages than to those between members of the same race. If such o fact 
eould be established, it would have great biological interest, but T am afraid that, 
in this case, there are disturbing factors. Many of the marriages were only of o 
temporary nature, terminating on the return of the husband to his own home. 
We know also that abortion was practised in Torres Straits, and it is possible that 
this practice may have been adopted more commonly in these than in ordinary 
marriages. The conditions are too complex to allow any confident generalisation 
without more definite knowledge than we possess. 

While collecting the genealogies, I was freqnently informed of various 
interesting facts in the lives of the people whose names occurred, and I believe 
that it would be possible to write a full and fairly accurate account of the recent 
history of a savage community by taking a complete genealogical record of the 
community as a concrete background. One of the chief sources of the vagueness 
which too often characterises the accounts of historical events obtained from 
envages is the indefiniteness of their ideas of time, and the genealogical details 
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would give detiniteness to the narrative and serve the same purpose as dates in the 
history of civilised communities. | | it 

All who have experience of the savage mind must have experienced the 
difficulty of eliciting information on abstract questions, while, on the other hand, 
there seems to be hardly any limit to the number of concrete facts which ean be 
remembered, The memory of the savage for names is as highly developed as in 
any European, and far more so than in those Europeans who are accustomed to 
abstract thinking. The great value of the genealogical method is that it enables 
one to study abstract problems, on which the savage’s ideas are vaoue, by means of 
concrete facts, of which he is a master. It ix a means of utilising the store of 
information whieh the extraordinary memory for detail of the savage has enabled 
him to accumulate. | 

The object of this paper is to bring before the members of the Institute an 
anthropological method, and I have merely sketched some of the problems which 
this method may help to solve. The statistics bused on the geneulogies of Torres 
Straits will, T hope, supplement the sociological material collected ly Dr. Haddon, 
to whom T am glad of this opportunity of expressing my great indebtedness. 


Dirsorssion. 


Dr. Japp, having complimented Dr, Rivera’ on the results of. his very 
extensive labours and his excellent system of tabulation, which reduced most. 
complicated phenomena to comparative simplicity, ventured to ask whether in 
the case of “interchange of sisters," referred to by him as existing among the 
people he was‘ dealing with, there was anything in the least correspouding to 
what was common among the (iuilas of East Africa. A young man there desirous 
of “exchanging sisters” with another, but, having no sister, would embrace the 
lirst opportunity to go to war or on raid to procure a female eaptive. Having first 
with all due formalities initiated ler into the clan or tribe, the young man weuld 
then exchange her as a sister with his friend for his sister to lecome: his bride. 
Dr. Japp remarked further that a noticeable peculiarity in this case was that the 
origin of these Gallas had caused much discussion among anthropologists, who 
declared that they were certainly not pure negroes, others again asserting that 
they presented proofs of really tracing to « white or a yellow race, and that they 
practised nothing like purchase, pure and simple, in mariage. | | 

Dr. Rivers said there was, so far as he knew, nothing corresponding to this 
in the case of the tribes he had dealt with. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM PITCATRN ISLAND. 


By Jonx Attex Brows, F.GS., .RGS, 
[Passexten Mar 15TH, 1900. Wire Piate IV.] 
_Tuxse stone implements from Pitcairn Island were brought home, with other 
pbjecta of anthropological interest, by the author's nephew, Lieutenant Gerald T. F. 
Pike, R.N., then of H.M.S. Convus, when on a voyage in the South Pacific, The 
largest specimens are of such unusual form and size that description of the imple- 
ments and Lieutenant Pike's notes in reference to them will no doult be of interest 
to the members of the Institute. 





Pitcairn Island was discovered by Carteret in 1767. It was then uninhabited, 


and continued unoccupied until the mutineers of the Bounty settled there, 
The island is about three miles Jong and about two in breadth; it is an 
outlying island of the Paumotu, Tuamotu, or Low (or Dangerous) Archipelago, but 
it is nearly 100 miles south of Oenc. There is no land to the east: between it and 
Easter Island, from which it is distant about 900 miles, except two small islands, 
Elizabeth Island and Dueie Island. Pitcairn rises from the depth of the ocean 
in rugged cliffs of dark, dense basalt, and there is no anchorage except on a bank 


at its western extremity, and the best of its three landing-plaves ia dangerous: 


from the violence of the surf and a strong undercurrent. The long axis of the 
island rises on a range of steep hills attaining a maximum of 1,008 feet, The 
whole island is the result of vast submarine volcanic activity in the remote past. 
There are no springs or streams,and drinking weler is often scarce, but the 
vegetation is luxtriant. 

The stone implements obtained by Lieutenant G. Pike appear to be made 
from the hard compact basaltic rock of the island; im fact, itis the only material 
there which is suitable for the manufacture of stone implements. There are 
among them two classes or types, which are probably of different age, but they 
were all found about « foot from the surface. In the first series are the amall 
stone axes or adzes now exhibited, of which tive or six were brought hone. They are 
oo into shape and only ground on the cutting edges at the blades (Plate LY, 

6, 7). They show one of the characteristic features of some of the stone axes 
fetun the South Seas, ce. the sides are worked to a ridge,and not flat, as in the case 
of the axe-heads of the Maoris of New Zealand, of the natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands, etc. The same mode of working is noticeable from Tahiti, the Wallis 
Islands, ete. 

The second group of stone implements are entirely different m form. The 


axes also are chipped into a ridge at the sides, but in other respecta they differ 
q:2 
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entirely in shape or type from the first group (Plate TV, 1, 2). The body of the axes 
is often ground, but the large one with expanding blade (No. 2) is chipped all 
over and unground. In Lieutenant Pike's collection are several large axes of 
this kind exactly like it, except that some of the specimens are larger, 

Tt is a remarkable feature of these larger axes or choppers, that the blades 
are incurved and expanding at the cutting edge, which gives them the appearance 
of the medieval iron battle-axe of Europe, and they present us with what appears 
to be a much more advanced type, and as far as I know it 1s unique as a stone 
axe; at any rate, I have not been able to find anything like it in the British 
Museum, and M. Hamy, in speaking of this exhibit at the British Association last 
yoar, was understood to say he knew of no other specimens of the same kind as 
ever having been found before. No. 2, already quoted, is 15 inches long by 
102 inches at the widest part of the curved blade, and about 2} inches in thickness 
at the thickest part. It is skilfully worked by chipping all over, including the 
blade, and not ground there as in the smaller axea first mentioned. 

The butt end is reduced and wrought for easy insertion into a handle, which 
must have been very stout and heavy to carry it. There is a stop ridge to prevent 
the stone from being forced so_far into the handle as to split it. These axes are 
all chipped to a ridge as in the group first desenbed. 

[t is of course possible that these large axe-shapei implements may not have 
been mounted for that purpose. It has been suggested that such a wide-bladed 
implement might have been used for digging when fixed in a straight handle with 
a T-piece for the foot to drive it into the ground, but it does not appear to be 
probable, seeing that the incurved expanding blade forms the most important part 
of the form, which would hardly be the case with a digging tool or spade. 

There is another great difference between these large axes and the small 
ones, In them the basalt has patinated white, whereas the latter are not bleached 
and appear to owe their brown surface to an iron oxule. 

Among the other implements of the second class there is a long, heavy 
specimen which might be used aa cither an axe or an adze according to the hafting 
(No, 1) It is 194 inches long by 4} inches across the broadest part of the blade, 
which in this case 1s not expanded and incurved as the last. It has heen chipped 
all over and then ground down all over, so that in places the chipping is nearly 
obliterated, as for instance at the broad part of the blade and on the cutting 
edge. There is a high ridge towards the butt, which is reduced for insertion in a 
heavy club as a handle. As in the other cases, the weathering has produced a 
white patina. 

The smaller axe or adze (No. 6) is of similar type. It is made of the same 
rock and shows the same patina. It is chipped into the long axe form and cround 
down to a cutting edge from each face, and the grinding is continued over the 
greater part of the surface. Like the last, the butt end is tapered by grinding 
to receive the handle, and there is the uaual stop ridge, but only about 24 inches 
from the end. It is 9¥ inches long by 23 inches broad at the widest part. 
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Several long bleached basalt chisels were discovered, of which No. 3 ts a 
specimen. It is 1 foot 5 inches long, and tapers from the centre towards each 
extremity, terminating at one end in a ground chisel edge, It is of cylindrical 
cross section, and has been polished all over. 

The use of such an instrument to a savage is not apparent. It may have been 
employed as a chisel to dig out a trunk for a boat, and it would have been suitable 
for nse as a heavy club as well, as 1t is ground down at one end tu take the hand 
or @ handle. There are no signs that it has been used, nor is any battering visible, 

No. + is a specimen of several heavy, nearly cylindrical stone elubs, 
ground or polished over the entire surface. It is 14 feet long and tapers from 
the cantre towards the extremities, which is not the usual form of a club, and there 
is no reduetion of the implement at either end for use in the hand, except the 
double tapering mentioned. It must be old, or the bleached surface of the black 
basalt would not have been formed. It has been suggested that this instrument 
may have been used as a beater or roller for heating bark in the manufacture of 
Tapa cloth, but it differs entirely in form from the stone beaters from Tahiti and 
other islands of the South Pacific. The latter are square in section, and the flat 
sides are engraved or cut on the surface im crimping or other patterns to produce 
a design on the cloth when finished. It may have been employed for crushing 
erain by rolling it in a hollowed wooden or stone mortar, as seen in specimens 
in the British Museum, 

Besides these implements, Lieutenant Pike mentions the discovery of rude 
aculptures in relief on the face of clifis in one part of the island as being well 
known to the inhabitants, and there are other prehistoric remains there which 
should be investigated. 

The Kev. T. B. Murray, who resided for some time ot Pitcairn,’ speaks of 
several stone hatchets and spear-heads and a large stone bowl as having been 
diseovered there. He mentions also that human skulls have been found there in 
eraves with a pearl shell underneath each, and he infers that they were probably 
interred some centuries ago, but he gives no description of these crania and no 
information as to their affinities with skulls from other islands in the South Seas. 
Other persons who have visited the island have reported in the same way, that 
“skeletons with a pearl mussel beneath the heads were discovered there.” 

The most important fact mentioned by Mr, Murray is the discovery of four 
large stone images on a platform in the mock on a peak similar to those found at 
Easter Island, They are of rudely human form, with the hips roughly sculptured 
out of red lava, He found also on the east side of the island rude carvings of 
wen, a bird, ete, in a cavern situated on the fare of the cliff, all of which is 
corroborated by Lieutenant Pike, as at the time of his visit the figures were still 
existing, though much weathered. Other persons who have visited the island 
confirm this account, and say sculptured stone pillars and stone axes, eto,, occur 
similar to those found at Rapanui (Easter Island). 

1 Pitcairn,” 1654, 
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Two other axe-heads are known of the same type as those in the firet series, 
and formed of the same rock. They were obtained in 1841 from Pitcairn and are 
now in the museum at Dover. The larger one is straight and not incurved ‘at the 


_ blade as are those of the second series. It is chipped into shape all over, except 


where the original surface of the block of volcanic rock of which it is made 
reinains on one face. The second and smaller specimen is ground on each face to a 
cutting edge at the blade. 

T attach much importance to the difference in the type of the axes obtained from 
islands of the South Seas, and as shown by sides being ridged in the case of the 
instruments from Pitcairn and other places in contradistinction to those found in 
different places in this extensive region. It tnay be that the difference in the sliape 
and mode of working of these implements, combined with other evidence, affords a 
clue to the difference of race and line of migration of the people who have probably 
in succession inhabited the islands of the South Pacific Ocean. 

There are many anthropologists who may, from their knowledge in other 
ways, throw light upon this interesting subject, though my remarks apply generally 
only to the types of stone implements. The axes or small hatehots from Tahiti ane 
ofexactly the sane type (with ridged sides) as the «maller ones, but as far as T 
know, nothing like those of the large oxea and other instruments has been found 
there or anywhere else in this region. 

I have, by the courtesy of the officials, examined the specimens of rude stone 
axe-blades in the British Museum, and find that the axes from Tonga are of the 
same form anil show the same mode of chipping to a ridge at the sides as the small 
specimens from Pitcairn (firat series); there is, however, in the detailed infor- 
mation in the catalogue describing them more fully, a note which says that five or six 
of the axe-heads I examined, though said to have come from Tonga, are tradition- 
ally believed to have come from Uwea (Uvea?), Wallis Islands, west of Samoa. 
In none of these do the large wide incurved blades occur. The similarity of the 
type to the series of smaller specimens is, however, very marked. 

The axe-heads from Samoa are rather flat at the sides, but not very pronounced 
in that respect. Others from there are more ridged and rather resemble the 
small axes from Piteairn, 

The stone axes from the Chatham Islands, like the Maori specimens, have 
flat sides, and therefore differ entirely from the Piteairn axes, Nor is there any 
similitude between them and those in the British Museum from Cook's or Hervey 
Islands. They are of greenstune and ground all over. 

In the North Pacific the axe-heads from the Hawaiian group have very 
distinct flat sides, and therefore in type are quite unlike those from [iteairp. 

The few stone axes of basalt from Easter Island in the British Museum are 
mostly very thick and cumbrous, and with rather flat sides. There is, however, 
one among them which somewhat approaches to the small axes of the first 
series described in this paper. There is stronger evidence of 4 racial connection 
between Enster Island and Pitesirn in the yust in the gigantic as well ag smaller 
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Pitcairn, and for that purpose 
1888-9, throws much light « on the subject. Mr. Thompson gives the number of 
stone statues a4 555, varying from 70 feet in height, the smallest 3 feet, the 
latter found in caves, the larger ones on platforms of rock. They are all of the 
same typo—the head long, the eyes close under the heavy brows, the nose long, 
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stone statues which have been discovered in the latter, as well as abundantly in 
the former, their flattened foreheads mace, as is now known, to take a crown or 


other headgear, 
Piteairn is more than 000 miles west of Easter Island, but such a distance is 


not an impossible one to travel, and there are the two amull islands already 


mentioned (Elizabeth and Ducie Islands) a little to the north of the direct route, 
Moreover, the natives of Easter Island held the tradition that they came from Rapa 
Iti (or Little Rapa) or Oparo, one of the Tibriai or Austral group. Tf so, Piteairm 
would be on the direct line of route from the west. They have been considered to 
belong to the Sawaiori or brown Polynesians Pitcairn may well have been a 
stoppine-place nearly midway to their nltimate destination, 


The prehistoric monuments at Easter Island, ete,, are of the greatest importance 


in considering the early race, or more probably races, who found their way to 
Mr. W. J. Thompson's Report fe the U.S. Misewm 





low bridged and expanded at the nostrilé, the mpper Tips pouting, the aspect 


slightly upwards, and the expression firm antl profoundly solemn. 


The henda were in all cases cut flat on top to take the red tufa crowns, which 
have buen found. The images represent the lnman body only from the head to 
the hips, where it is eut squarely off to afford a good polygon of support when 
standing. The cara are mere rectangular projections. Some of these statues are 
much older than others, and greatly weathered, 

As far-as description goes, this might very well serve for the stone idols found 
at Pitcairn. The seulptured rocks are covered with carvings representing human 
fuces, birds, fishes, and mythical animals, all much defaced by the elements. It 


would be of interest if these carvings could be compared with those in the cliffs 


at Piteairn—the remains of large stone elliptical houses of uncut stone, each with 
a small cave or niche to contain small images, These curious dwellings seem to 


hove been built for the accommodation of the natives, while the festival of the 


“ Sea-binds’ Eggs" was being celubrated. The representation of birds on the rock 
in both Easter Island and Pitcairn affords another analogy. 


| Tablets with inscribed letters or signs in a language now unknown have been 


found on the former and aliould be songht on the latter. 

Before concluding, it would be well to mention the bust cut in coral, now in 
the British Maseum, obtained by Professor Haddon. It is of the same type, with 
flat head, etc., as may be seen in the Euster Island stone statues at the entrance 
of the British Musenm. 1t was obtained from an island in Torres Straits, Mr. 
Thompson believes there is evidence of two races having occupied Easter Island, 
and that probably is the explanation of the two forms of stone implements 
discovered at Pitcairn. Poth are probably very ancient, for the bleached surface of 
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those of advanced type could not be prods tthe Baebes without subjection 
to the action of the air or water for a long period. 


Discvssiox, 


_ Professor E. B. Tyuor, ERS, anid that it was clear that these implements from 
raordinary specialization of form, independe tly of those 

of other islands; but that to generatie on the whole subject would be premature, 
The partial eriding of some of the implements sugests comparison: with 
the ground instruments of Australia, with reference to the possibility that 
this method may have been introduced in both cases from the northern 
islands. He also expressed the desire that, considering the great interest 
attaching to the comparison of the images from Pitcairn Island with those of 
Easter ae some representations of the former should appear in the Journal « 
the Anthropological Institute, 

Mr. aes vero the figures carved on the backs of the Easter Island 
images at the British Museum, and regretted that they were not o placed as to he 
more easily seen. 
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IMPLEMENTS FROM FITCAIRK ISLANT), 
Described in the paper by Air. J. Allen Brown, 
Scale in inches : + natural size. 








ON THE EARLIEST COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ITALY AND 
SCANDINAVIA. 


By Proressur Oscar Mowxrenus. 


[Paesestan May 29ru, 1900. Wir Poates V, VI, VU, VITZ.] 


THe commerce between Northern Europe and more southern countries goes: 
very far back. During tho first centuries after Christ, the Roman Empire 


extended over a great part of Central Europe, and the distance from the Roman 


territory in Germany to South Scandinavia was not a great one, In fact many 


Noman objects dating from those centuries have been met with in Sweden and in 
the other Scandinavian countries, But there have also been found in Seandinuvia 
a great number of things belonging tu the time before Christ, which ean be shown 
to have been brought from Italy and Central Europe. 


Bronze vessels like Figs. 1-4 date from the last centuries p.c. Many vessels of 


these types are known from Sweden, Denmark, and Northern Germany. They were 
ull fabricated in Italy or other parts of Southern Europe. 


From the middle of the last millennium nc, date such eiste w eordoni as Fig. 9. 


The original of this figure was found near Lubeck; many similar cisfe have been 
met with in Northern Germany, in Hanover as well as in Posen. To about the 
same time belongs the situ/e Fig. 8, found in Denmark, Other située of the same 
type are known from Northern Germany. The ciste a eordoni as well as the ailule 
were imported from the South, and many vessels exactly of the same types have 
been found in Southern Germany, in Austria, and Italy. 

Earlier than the ciste and sifw/e just mentioned are such bronze vessels as Fig, 
10; and still earlier, those like Fig. 6. Five buckets of the same type as Fig. 10 are 
known from Northern Europe; one from Brandenburg, one from the northern part 
of the province of Saxe, two from Denmark, and the fifth from Sweden, It is very 
remarkable, that all these five foreign vessels were deposited with northern bronzes 
of the Sth period of the Scandinavian and North German Bronze age. Buckets of 
the same type occur in Southern Europe: one was found in Austria and another 
in Northern Italy, in one of the pre-Etruscan tombs at Bologna. Several vessels 
like Fig. 6 have been discovered in Denmark and Northern Germany, and 
other vessels exactly of the same type are known from more southern parts of 
Europe. 


Personal ornaments of thin bronze with decorations of repoussd work in 


simple patterns, Fig. 7, belong to the same time as the buckets like Fig. 10. Such 
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ornaments ate not rare in Sweden, Denmark, and Northern Germany; and they too 
have all been imported from Southern or Central Europe. 

To the beginning of the last millennium &.c. belong such swords as Figs. 11 and 
14, with blade and hilt of bronze. Some swords like Fig. 15 have ornaments of iron 
inlaid on the hilt. Their blades, however, are of bronze, and the inlaid ornaments of 
iron prove that they date from a period when iron had only just beeun to be 
known. The new metal was so rare that itcould only be used for decoration ; the 
weapon itself was of the old material, bronze. 

Many swords of these two types (Figs. 11 and 15) have been found in 
Denmark and Sweden. The original of Fig, 15 was discovered, some years ago, in 
the south-western part of Finland, opposite the Swedish coast. Exactly similar 
swords are common in Central Europe and Italy, and were evidently fabricated 
there. That swords like Fig. 15 were cast in Central Europe cannot be doubted, 
for a bronze mould for such a hilt (Fig. 14) has been found in Bavaria, 

I mention also objects which were made in Central Europe, because their 
presence mm Scandinavia tells us that about and before the time of the foundation 
of Rome there really was commerce between Northern and Central Europe; just 
as, on the other hand, the great number of Ttalian objects of the samo period found 
in the Central European countries shows us how important the trade between 
those countries and Italy already was. 

The bronze sInelds, Figs. 12 and 13, are nearly contemporaneous with the swords 
mentioned just now, One of these shields was found in Sweden, the other in 
Denmark, and similar bronze shields are known from Denmark and Germany. All 
of them were discovered in peat-hogs, and their wonderful state of preservation is 
due to the peat. 

Similar repoussé ornaments to those in Fig. 12, which consist of wheels and 
pairs of snakes, and are imitations of the common Egyptian representation of the 
sun's disc and the two urdnus snakes, are to be seen also on other bronze vessels 
(Figs, 16 and 18) dating from the very beginning of the last millennium p.c. 

Two lig vases like Fig, 16 were taken out from a peat-bog in Denmark ; and 
two quite similar ones from a peat-bog in Mecklenburg. Two similar vases are 
known from Central Europe, one of these discovered in Bavaria and the other 
in Hungary. And « vase of the same form and with the same ornaments was 
found in Northern Italy. 

The original of Fig. 18 was found in a Swedish peat-bog. An exactly similar 
vase, containing eleven gold-cups, stood in a Danish peat-bog. Similar vases have 
also been found in Denmark, Northern Germany, and Bohemia. Now, as several 
brouze vases of the same shape and with just the same decoration appear also in 
Italy, there can be no doubt that all these yasea are of Italian origin, They occur 
both in Northern and Central Italy. 

Of the same period as the big vases (Figs, 16 and 18) date such bronze-cups 
a8 Fig. 20, and many of them are found in Southern Scandinavia, Northern 
Germany, Central Europe and Italy. s 
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_ A little earlier are bronze cups of the type Fig. 19. They, too, Were imported “ 
. into Scandinavia and Northern Germany from Italy or from s some part of Central 
Europe, where the Italian influence was very strong. 
To about the same time as the last mentioned bronze cups belong the small 
bronze chariots supporting bronze vases (Fig..5), which have been discovered in ‘ 
Sweden, Denmark, Northern Germany, and Bohemia. They also are imported 
from the South. 


From & more remote period, the middle of the second millennium B.¢., there 4 
. are a& great many highly interesting proofs of the intercourse between Scandinavia a 
- anil Southern Europe, The Baltic amber appears in Grevee at least 1500 years : 
BC. for several hundred beads from Mycenwan tombs have been shown liv ba 
chemical analysis to be of Baltic amber, On the other hand the influence of “) 


Southern Europe on Scandinavia was at the same time so strong that bronze 

fibulw (Fig. 17) and spiral ornaments of southern origin Were common in our 

' COUN bres, - 

We can trace the same influence buck not only to the beginning of the aeconi ‘si 

millennium—titelian bronze daggers (Fig. 21) are found in Northern Germany ; = 

| bronze daggers imitating them and bronze axes (“celts”) of Italian form are — 

common in Germany and Scandinavia—but even to the third millennium B¢,, ax 7 
I just haye proved in a paper, printed in Germany. 

It is a most remarkable fact, that all those bronze vessels and other objects ' 
coming from Ttaly are so common in the western part of present-day Austria, in | 
Germany—especially in the more eastern parts—and in Scandinavia, but are so 
extremely rare in Western Europe. No such bronze vessels as Figs. 5, 6, 8-10, 16, 

18-20 have been met with in France, Great Britain, or Ireland. a 

We can trace the route followed by the commerce that imported those objects 
into North Germany and Scandinavia. It was the same route as that which was 
followed by the amber trade from Denmark and North Germany to Southery 


Europe. ) 
The time that was indispensable for carrying the Italian articley to Seandi- ? 

Davia Was not long. We know that in the Iast century Bc. the tin came from the - . 

Enghsh Channel to Marseilles in about thirty days, so that two months would be _- 


sufficient to bring the lronzes from Northern Italy to the coast of the Baltic. 

And if we do not consider two months sufficient, we must at all events admit that 

six months or a year, or at least two years, would be enough, And if so, we aru 

fully entitled to say that the Italian bronzes imported to Scandinavia were in Se 

contemporaneously in Sweden and in Italy, - 
; : _ _ Disevssion. | 
The Puestneyr: I noe say nothing about the interesting character of the 

very remarkable lecture, as that.is obvious to all of us; but I think this lecture haa 


os ‘-Montelius, Die Chronologie der dltesten Bronzezeit i Nord- Deutschland won Skandi- sa 
navies (Brannsehweig, 1900), ~ 
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this advantage over those at University College, satisfactory both to him and to us, 
that it can be followed by a discussion, and I should like to invite such a discussion 
upon the clear résumé which has been laid before us of the relations between the 
north and south of Europe: in remote periods. 

Mr. Myres: I am sure that we have all followed with the greatest mterest 
this detailed and masterly exposition of the work which Dr. Montelivs has done in 
this very important subject. Dr. Montelius has given us a full and clear idea of the 
wethod of argument by which he has arrived at the conclusion that the successive 
styles of metal working and other industries as found in North and Central Europe 
approximately coincide in date with the styles which they most resemble im the 
Mediterranean area. It has, as we know, been very frequently assumed that a atyle 
of metal-working, which is found in the north, belongs to a considerably later epoch 
to that of a similar object found in the south. But what he said on the question 
of transit resolves the doubts which somes of us lave felt os to that, It would 
probably be possible to collect examples from other parts of the world also, of 
what seems surprisingly rapid transit from one district to another; one could 
quote for example the average rate of tratiie in Central Africa and Persia, anid 
other instances such as the Himalayan caravan routes, which present far greater 
littieulties than those which traverse the Alpine barrier. We can well understand, 
therefore, that although the time allowed for communication may frequently have 
to be expressed in years, it certainly does not rum into centuries, 

Another point upon which we should like to have further details, is the 
extent to which Dr, Montelius believes that im the course of a long series, of the 
kind which he las described, cach successive period in the north may be regarded 
as apparently contemporary with the corresponding period in the south, One can 
understand that at the end of an interval of 500 or 1000 years the total rate of 
progress in the north might approximate to the total rate of progress in the south. 
But we know that in the Mediterranean, for instance, the rate of industrial progress 
was in all probability not uniform. We have evidence from time to time, in the 
Mediterranean, of halts taking place, of complications due to political changes and 
to emigrations, with the result that for the time some parts of the Mediterranean 
were apparently plunged back, or at least marked time for a while. Now we 
should suspect that in a case of that kind corresponding facts would be appreciable 
in the northern areas; and that at the time of a period of active and progressive 
commercial development in the Mediterranean, the later style would sometimes 
outrun the earlier in the northern area. Ishould like, therefore, toask Dr. Montelius 
whether he finds that a period of stagnation in the Mediterranean is represented 
by a correspondingly long period in the north, and a period of expansion of 
commerce in the Mediterranean by a succession of short periods. I only mention 
this point because it mivht perhaps be of importance to anybody who fuiled to be 
convinced by the argument of actual caravan time-tables; and because, before those 
time-tables had been so clearly presented, some of us here had been inclined to argue 
that way ; my own impression is that very little such overlapping m all probability 
has taken place, and that we can infer in turn from this that the rate of transit was 
fairly constant. If it were possible for Dr. Montelius to enlighten us on this point, 
and to tell us whether he has worked over his material in this way to any extent, 
the information would be of great interest. 
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Professor Mowtetivs: I ean say this, that we can always distinguish these 
two things: objects made in the south and imported to the north, and things made 
in the north as imitations of them. We have not the Roman culture. m 
Scandinavia, but we have something proving a strong influence from that direction. 
Taking the ease of the Benin bronzes as a parallel, we can show that at a certain 
perio there was a connection with Europe, when those peoples mode their 
imitations of European things ; and here, as we can fix the European periods, we can 
say what period that was. I think I can trace the different periods, in the south, 
centre, and north of Europe, and I can say for each period in the north whether it 
is exactly contemporaneous with each period in the south, because we have so 
many things mide in the south and exported to the north, and we can date them 
with fair accuracy. Tt is not impossille to answer Mr. Myres’ question, but the 
details are so voluminous that they could hardly be given now. 

I should like to add one remark. I said that an object could make the 
journey from south to north in anything from half'a year to two years, But the 
chief thing to know is what was the outside time that was necessary. We cannot 
say that everything was actually carried in so short a time, Int if the average time 
is not one but den years, it is all the same thing—and the object is contemporary. 

Mr. Lewis: [ come here quite as a learner m this subject, but as the 
Chairman has said, Tr. Monteliug has entirely proved his case. I am sorry, 
however, that he was not able to give us his views on stone tombs, The wlea of 
making a stone tomb to hold a body has occurred to all peoples, and unless some 
very strong resemblance exists it is not possible to deduce any connection. Now 
there are considerable differences between the stone tombs of Holland and those of 
Brittany and this country, and differences exist also between tombs found in 
different parts of the same country, so I am afraid we cannot say much that ts 
useful about them. J may mention one thing with regard to two tombs, one found 
in the south of England, and one in the north of Scotland, 500 miles apart. Both 
of them appear to have been laid down to exactly the same measure, the unit of 
measurement being the cubit of inches. It is quite obvious from what Ds. 
Montelius says thatalthough the time of transit cannot be fixed to days, months, 
or even years, yet it is quite another thing to talk about centuries. 

The Presment: In asking you to return thanks to Dr. Montelius I should 
like to say two or three words, more particularly on the subsidiary lessons which 
we get from such « statement os he has made this evening. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Lewis that the case is practically proved, and an interesting point is the 
very short time it took to make what we even now consider by. no means a short 
journey. Many of these points have been before us fora number of years past, 
but I have never before heard so clear an exposition as Dr. Montelius has given ws. 
I may say I think that Dr. Montelius is in an exceptionally fortunate position, as 
he belongs to a country where more care is taken of antiquities than in any other 
country of Europe, not so much as regards their exportation, but in such a way 
that they remain in museums where they can be studied; with the result of 
producing such lectures as we have heard ‘to-night, As long as we are not very 
patient of legal restrictions, and think, when we find something, that it will look 
better in our drawing rooms than in any other place, we are not likely to do 
justice to our museums, But in course of time, perhaps, we shall improve. One of 
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the lessons we ean easily learn from Dr. Montelins’ lecture is the enormous value 
of archeology in reproducing ¢ for us, in an absolutely accurate form, the history of 
prehistoric times. In critical literature we are confronted with varying accounts 
of historians sefside by aide. The advantage of dealing with prehistoric times is 
that the ev idence is truly set before us by ‘the things themselves, and it depends 
on our own judgment as to the deductions we make. There are several points 
which have ocurred to me, but as the statutory time has arrived | will not enlarge 
upon them, except to point oyt low little effect this commerce had on prehistoric 
sites in Britain, and on our own art. Looking at these beautiful bronze vessels, 
ornamented with bosses and birds, T cannot help thinking that they are things 
which might have come to us, but did not. All these trade rontes in primitive 
times had fermint, and their object was amber. It isa curious thing that we have 
ao few evidences of continental intercourse with Britain. We had, indeed, some 
intercourse, Int to nothing like the extent that existed between Scandinavia and 
Central and South-eastern Enrope. And this is the more curious heeause we had 
here not only tin bat gold, asis shown by the discovery here of ornaments which 
(liffer from those of the Continent, so that we nay assume that the gold itself was 
found here. It is remarkable, therefore, that there did not exist greater inter- 
course between the prehistoric peoples of Britain and the Continent, 

In asking you to retumm to- Dr. Montelins a vote of thanks, I should like to 
say how much it has added to our interest and pleasure this evening, that 
Dr. Montelivus has talked to vein our own language, and with as great a facility 
is we do ourselves. | 
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RECENT ANTHROPOMETRICAL WORK IN EGYPT. 
fy Davi Maclver, M.A. 
[PresestTeD JUNE ey 1900, Wirt Poares DX asp | 


Ix the following paper, which is a résumé of one read before the British 
‘Association at the Dover meeting, I wish to bring forward a somewhat new 
experiment. This experiment ia the employment of Hothropometry as an aud 
to the solution of historical and archeological problems. It is singular how 
rarely the archeologist makes use of anthropometry, although it might be 
supposed that the physical characteristics of a race were nob less important in 
determining its origin and connections than the evidence of myth, language, 


custom, and wsthetic production, which is so freely and often so uneritically 


employed. 
The chief reason for the neglect to which 1 have referred is probably to 
be found in the difficulty of dating the spectinens. Measurements taken from 


various cemeteries of different periods and in different countries are of little 


yalue if they cannot be arranged in a definite sequence of time and put into 


relation with one another geographically and historically. Now it is precisely 
in this respect that the worker in Egypt finds himself in a peculiarly favourable 
position ; Bi) much 50, indeed, that i may be fairly elaimed thut Egypt 18 the 
starting-point for all anthropometrical work which aims at establishing historical 
connections. For, owing to the progress which has been made within the last 
generation, it has become possible to date accurately every cemetery Which is 
excavated. Professor Petrie, to whom so much of this progress is due, has from 
the first insisted upon the importance of measuring and comparing the skulls 
and the bodies found; and it 1s as a result, of the work carried out in Connection 
with his systematic excavations that there are at the present moment available 
series comprising over 1400 examples, which are divided into: eight periods 
according to their dates, and which range almost uninterruptedly through the 
whole length of Egyptian history from the neolithic age to the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

How great an advance this represents may be judged from the fact that. 
the catalogue of the Royal College of Surgeons enumerates only thirty specimens. 
These, in the absence of any proof to the contrary, may be separated from one 
another each by a period of two hundred years, and may belong to three or four 
different race stocks. And yet from such slight material has been made the 
attempt to deduce the type of “ Ancient Egyptian.” 
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Before Proceeding to any comparison between the various series to which 
reference has been made, it will he well to explain the new method upon which 
these measurements are now being published. Tn publishing @ large number f 
of measurements there are tsvo objects to be aimed at; the first is to give ull ; 
possible details, the second is to give them in a form which is intellicible and 
expressive and which enables them to be easily worked over. These requirements 
are not fulfilled by the methods which are ordinarily adopted. Of those in common & 
use, the first method is to set out all the individual specimens one after another, 
accompanied by a list of their measurements. This is merely flinging a note-book 
into print, and leaves the whole work of tabulation to be done hy the reader. 
The other is to arrange the indices in groups and ta state how mit: examples 
fall within each group. This is occasionally misleading if the groups are not 
made close enough to one another to show the distribution of the examples, But 
even at its best this arranzement destroys as much as it preserves. The identity 
of the specimens is lost, and it is impossible to trace combinations of characteristics, 
It may, for instance, be stated that, as regards the cephalic index, a certain number 
nf the specimens are narrow-headed and a certain number broad-headed: that ; 
as regards the nasal index a certain number havo slender noses and a certain 
number have broad noses: and so on throughont the varions measurements. 
But there is no possible way of diseavering how these features are combined + 
in the varions specimens, whether the long head accompanies the slender or the 
broad nose. the straight or the projecting face. The reader is entirely precluded 
from inqtiring whether there are any general rules of combination or whether 
there are not. He is, in fact, presented with a series of composite photographs, 
isolated and incapable of being compared together, : 

In setting out the measurements taken at Dendereh in the season of 1808, 
T have therefore ulopted a new method, which, while it is quite simple, combines 
the requirements of clearness and detail. The principle adopted is that of giving, 
as it were, a chart of the district of measurements within which the specimens are 
comprised (see Plate IX), 

Thus, for instance, in comparing the length and the breadth of the skull 
the fionres giving the length are written in a vertical line at the side, and those ‘| 
#iving the breadth are written in a horizontal line along the top or bottom, ‘The 
chart is thus divided up into chesshoard aquares, in which the specimens are 
pigeon-holed, each according to its measurements, Every specimen is given 
4 particular number ty which it is denoted all through the various diagrame - 
this, which may be callod its “ name-number,” is always reserved for it, 80 that 
the identity of every specimen ig preserved, and it is only necessary in order 
to find all its measurements to look for it by its number in the several diasrams, 


It will be noticed that in Plate [X the figures at the side and along the 
top represent not the index, but the actual dimensions in centimetres and 
millimetres. This is done deliberately in order to show the size of the skull 3 
a3 well as the ratio of its parte. For it is one of the worst points in the system m 
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of tabulating by croups of indices that specimens of which the 
actual dimensions are enormously different are placed within 
the same index group. Thus, to quote actual examples from 
the prehistoric series, one specimen measures 196 x 143 and 
another 179 x 131. These give an almost identical index, and 
according to the method which is in common use would be put 
down in the same group in spite of a difference of 17 milli- 
metres in length and 12 in breadth. 

Again, it happens sometimes Mm comparing together series 
of (lifferent dates that the average index has not altered, but 
the averagesypbsolute dimensions have greatly increased or 
decrease ih the intervening period. It is therefore on all 
grounds of paramount importance to give the absolute dimen- 
sions as well as the indices, 

In Plate LX the indices are shown by the diagonal lines 
drawn across the chessbo: © -yuares, They are arranged at 
regular intervals, as the irhy.lar divisions of Broca are in- 
convenient. As, however, the latter are so universally known, 
their place is shown by the broad brackets. 

Such a chart as this gives, therefore: 

(1) The absolute length, 

(2) The absolute breadth. 

(3) The cephalic index. 

(4) The dispersion of the specimens according to their 

absolute measurements. 

(0) Their dispersion according to indices. 
All this is done within a very small space, and at the same 
Lime the ulentity of every specimen is preserved, 

Such charts can be used in all cases where it is desirable 
to compare two measurements, Where, however, it is only 
wished to set out one class of ineasnrement by itself, the 
“name-numbers ” can be utilised in another way. They are 
put out In a line, each opposite to the measurement to which 
it belongs, and if attention is paid to the spacing, the length 
of these lines automatically registers the frequency with whieli 
any measurement occurs, Consequently a curve drawn through 
the extremity of these lines will answer all the reqilirements 
of the ordinary curve of frequency (Fig. 1). 

[t will be remarked that some of the “name-numbers” 
are written not horizontally but at an angle. This denotes 
that such specimens are not sexed with absolute certainty; as 
if the bones are broken it I often Lin pesst Li] to lw yitite: 
assured of the sex ly judging from the skull alone. 

Vou. XAX (N.S, OT. 
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As a matter of practical convenience it should be stated that it is almost 
impossihle to write the numbers sufficently clearly to hear reproduction on a 
much reduced seale, It is well, therefore, to use type-printed numbers and to affix 
these to the paper in their places. 

Tables on this model, which have been re-cast and arranged for publieation by 
Professor Petrie, are now appearing in the “Dendereh” memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fin. 

Passing now to the consideration of the various series, I shall deal only with 
three indices, the cephalic, nasal, and alveolar, as these have been found in other 
cases to be those most characteristic of race divergencies. For a complete 
comparative study of the periods tt would of course he necessary to collate all the 
other measurements both of the lead and of the limbs, and the full material for 
such a stuily is provided in the publication of the ineasnrements. For a broad 
treatment, however, these three features niay suffice. 

In Plite X is shown «a comparison of- these three indices with their 
Huctuations, mm the different periods. The first period, both in date and in 
huiportance is the “prehistoric,” In this are included all examples antecedent to 
the fourth dynasty. At the present moment it is impossible to more accurately 
subdivide the prehistoric. period, although it is hoped that Professor Petrie's 
classification of pottery will soon enable this to le done. The period, however, 
certainly includes two very different civilisations, and presumably, therefore, two 
different race-stocks, Thus the people of the earlier prehistoric time lived in a 
stone age, nein implements of flint: were cannibals; manufactured a pottery of 
nnequalled beauty of form; but had no system of writing and had made Tittle 
ulvance in the arts of drawing and carving. The people of the later prehistoric 
ime, on the other land, began to use implements of copper; abandoned, if not 
cannibalism, at any rate the burial practices which give the clearest evidence of 
it; and, most important of all, employed an already elaborated system of hiero- 
glyphic writing and showed considerable skill in carving. The line of cleavage 
between the two is plansibly placed at the beginning of the Exvyptian dynasties— 
Lhut is to say, about 5000 me, ora little later. 

There is very good reason, therefore, for presnming the presence of two very 
different races in the Nile valley before the age of the pyramid builders: but 
wutil the pre-dynastic and the early dynastic periods have been accurately 
differentiated, we can only conjecture which of the two stocks, of which the 
skull measurements as well as the archeological data give an indication, was the 
earlier and which was the later. In attempting te establish the characteristics of 
the prehistoric peoples, not only the anthropometrical material tnt also the 
portrats which they have left of themselves liave to be taken into consideration. 
Such portraits are probably in the main, if not entirely, of the early dynastic 
period. Some are to be seen in Nagada ond Ballas (Petrie and Quibell, Loudon, 
1895); others will be available when Mr. Quibell publishes 


. . the results of his 
excavutions at Hicrakon polis, 





a) 
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The measured specimens come from two sites, viz, Nagada (1895) and Hou! 
(1899). Both show a very strongly dolichocephalie type, the median falling as low as 
721 and 718; the nose is broad, especially at Nagada, and the profile fairly straight. 

It is noticeable that throughout the whole historical series, down to the 
end of the eighteenth dynasty, the measurements of the women sre much more 
consistent and abow moch less variation than those of the meu, The cephalic 
index of the women remains almost the same throughout the whole 4,000 years. 
This fact is of considerable importance in making a conjectural division of the two 
prehistoric peoples, That series in the males which most nearly corresponds to the 
typical female measurement is likely, in the absence of contradictory evidence, to 
be the older, and the subsequent fluctuations in the measurements of the men would 
be due to causes which left the original type of women almost unaltered. Thus, 
in considering the nasal index, it is found that the nose is much broader in the 
men from Nagada than in those from Hou, but it is the broader nose which 
corresponds more nearly to that of the women, from which | deduce that the Nagada 
men, 80 far as the nose is concerned, represent the older stock, a behef which is 
confirmed by the fact that this type of nose is that which is in the most extreme 
opposition to the slender nose of the fourth dynasty. On the other hand, the 
median of the female alveolar index at Hou is as ligh a8 977; in the men from 
Nagada itis 960, in the men from Hou $70. Here, therefore, in spite of the 
dangers of the cross-division, | believe that in respect of the alveolar index it is 
the men from How that represent the older stock. In the cephalic index the 
ales of both series practically coincide, 

On the basis of this arrangement it would appear that the oldest prehistoric 
people were very long-headed and very broad-nosed, but had a comparatively 
straight profile. It has heen snegested that there is a uegroid strain to be 
observed in them, but if this be so it must be very remote, for though the nose is 
broad, it is notso broad as that of the negro, and the straight face of the pre- 
historic Egyptian is most nulike the projecting negro muzzle. It is an interesting 
coincidence, but probably nothing more, that the Hou series corresponds very 
closely in all three indices to the regrettably small series of Veddahs given in the 
catalogue of the Royal College of Surgeons, whose cephalic index is 711, nasal 
503, alveolar 063. 

The negroes, it has een remarked, cannot have been the main souree of the 
prelustoric Egyptian stock. An European origin ts unprobable, for the dolieho- 
cephalic peoples of prehistoric Europe seem to resemble it in nothing but the 
lowness of the cephalic index, There remain as possible places of origin North- 
Western Africa, East Central Africa, and Asia. The race-type of East Central 
Africa will be presently shown to have been radically different. Asia ia not an 
impossible provenance, but North-Western Africa seems more probable, 

There is a gooil deal to connect the prehistoric Egyptians with North-Western 
Africa (see Nagade and Ballas). The survival amongst the Kabyles of Algeria of a 
' More accurtely idlescribed as Abadiych Results not vet published. 
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pottery almost identical with a very 
characteristic and peculiar form of pre- 
historic Egyptian pottery is especially 
remarkable. 

OF measurements of ancient and 
molern Algerians there are lamentably 
few which ean be whilised. 1 defer disens- 
sion of these till another occasion. 

In Nageda and Ballas was published 
an extremely clever comparison between 
the head of «a Libyan chief from the 
temple of Rameses IT at Medinet Habu 
and a very typical skull from the Nagada 
cemetery, The heads are here reproduced 
(Figs. $4) Tu both is seen the same 
long head, straight face, and «quiline 
nose. The head of another Libyan chief, 
after Wilkinson (Fig. 2), shows the length 
of the head atill better, as there is no 
headdress, aml the curls of hair follow 
the hinder projection of the skull. This 
secoml example shows a straighter noge 
than that of the Libyan from Medinet 
Halu, and the difference corresponds to 
one which T observed in measuring the 
Hou skulls, some of which seem to have 
ial an aquiline anil others a conrpara- 
tively straight nose. It is worth remark- 
ing that the Libyan chiefs wear a lone 
aide-lock like the Horus-lock of Egyptian 
ehildren and princes. 

A reference to Plate X will show 
that at the close of the prehistoric period 
a most remarkable change takes place. 
The type of skull entirely alters. The 
cephalic index rises from 718 or 721 to 
760, while exactly at the same time the 
nasal index sinks from the 530 of Nagada 
and 501 of Hou to 480, Such changes do 
not tuke place without a reason, There 
can be only one explanation, namely, that 
they were caused by the influx of a large 
number of foreigners of a homogeneous 
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stock. That is to say, the country was at this time invaded by a people with much 
less narrow heads and with much slenderer noses than their predecessors. The fact 
of this invasion is the most important result elicited by the comparison of these 
measurements. Archeology might guess at it; anthropometry, so far as present 
data go, has well nigh proved it. 

Tt must remain for the present an open question whether this invasion coin- 
cided precisely with the fourth dynaaty or slightly preceded it, I am inclined te 
believe the latter, and if this were the ease the difference in the breadth of the 
nose between the Nagada and the How series would be explained. The Hou 
series would already show the influence 
of the new arrivals. Only future work 
enn detinitely settle the question, but it 
seems quite probable that this notable in- 
vasion, or perhaps a first wave of the great 
movement, slightly preceded the fourth 
dynasty, and coincided with the appear- 
ance of the earliest dynastic Egyptians 
and the introduction of copper and hiero- 
glyphie writing. This newly introduced 
type continues unchanged doring the 
fourth and fifth dynasties, with the ex- 
eeption of a curious drop in the alveolar 
index during the fifth dynasty, and it 
cannot be determined whether this ts an 
accident or a general modification until 
more examples of the period are available. 

If, now, the Egyptian wall-paintings 
he consulted for races which unite the 
necessary characteristics of a compara- 
tively short head, a slender nose, and a 
straight profile, it appears that one, and 
only one, answers to the description, In | ae on 
this case, however, the resemblance is so Man of Punt. 
elose as to put the identification beyond 
doubt. The invaders of this period who onsted the Libyans were the people of 
I'unt, or what we call Somali-land, including perhaps a strip of the opposite coast 
(see Figs, 5-6) Their features are well known from the representations of them 
at Deir-el-Bahri, and a comparison of the men there represented with statues of 
the fourth or fifth dynasty will convince any observer of the identity of the two 
stocks. This is not, of course, the first time that the resemblance of the Punt 
people to the early Egyptians has been pointed out, but it is only now, when the 

nthropometrical data have been brought to bear, that it has hecome possibie to fix 
precisely the date of their entrance into the country. 





Fig, 6, 
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‘The next period, sixth to twelfth dynasties, presentsa difficult problew. The 
measurements show a broad nose, not, indeed, as coarse us that which has been 
provisionally assigned to the earlier, but practically identical with the later 
prehistoric, accompanied by a cephalic index which is neither of the narrowest nor 
of the broadest headed type, but exactly half-way between the two. If the skull 
breadth alone were taken into account, nothing would be easier than to suppose 
that this is the mathematically exact result of mixing the two preceding stocks. 
It is with the nasal index that the difficulty arises, Should it be shown that the 
earlier prehistoric nose is that which prevails at Hou, there is no alternative but 
to suppose that the Libyan stock was very strongly reinforced by a new influx 
between the sixth and twelfth dynasties, This is possible in view of the dis- 
coveries tae in the season of 1898-99. If, on the other Imani, the opinion which 
has been advanced in the earlier part of this paper prove correet—viz., that it-is 
the nen of Nagada who exhibit the original type of nose peculiar to the Lihyans, 
and that.the nose as it appears at Hou is the result of an adiuixture of the Punt 
people already beginning a little Jefore the fourth dynasty—then the case is 
altered, It would then follow that the nose of the sixth to twelfth ilynasties 
showed a measure almost precisely half-way between the coarsest Libyan nose and 
the slender nove of the people of Punt. That is to say, the nasal index would give 
4 result exactly analogous to that given by the cephalic index, and would shaw 
a compromise between the two originally so divergent types. 

What, then, is to be said of the twelfth to eighteenth dynasties, where the 
slender nose reappears in its most extreme form? It is evident that the com- 
promise established in the immediately preceding period has broken down, the 
fusion of the two types has been interrupted, The nose index sinks to 476, and 
the cephalic index to 750, This iudieates a new disturbance, but let it be noticed 
that it is not due to the reinforcement of either of the alreaily existing races, 
Had it been that more Libyans entered the country, the nasal index would have 
risen instead of falling; had it been that more Puntites came up from the south, 
the cephalic index would nov have fallen, but would have risen as it did in the 
fourth dynasty, Here, therefore, it is a new people which appears; it is a thind 
element which enters into the formation of the “Ancient Eeyptian.” The new 
people combines a head nearly as narrow as that of the Libyans with a nose as 
slender as that of the Puntites. They may have been allied either to the dolicho- 
cephalic races of Europe or ta those of Asin, Itis a very significant fact that 
the period of this second great invasion coincides with that historically aseribed 
to the Hykaos, 

This, then, was the chief movement which appears in the dark period between 
the Middle and the New Empire. It does not, however, follow that in this 
troubled time there were net other race disturbances in Egypt, but it is probable 
that none was ao'strong as this, as none lins left its traces 40 clearly murked on the 
anthropometrical chart. _ 


The eighteenth dynasty itself shows some further slight modifications which 
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may be plausibly attributed to the close connection with Syria and to the Syrian 
marriages then so fashionable, 

After the eighteenth dynasty there is a gap in the series not greatly to be 
deplored, aa this period of constant foreign interference or domination by various 
wliens would probably do nothing but confuse the argument. When the measure- 
ments are again observable, about O00 Bc. they show little change beyond a 
slight straightening of the profile indicated by the fall in the alveolar index. 
~ The measurements of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods give results of 
exactly the kind which would be expeetel from the known lustory of the times 
The influx ef people from all round the Mediterranean, the employment of Gallic 
mercenuries, the foundation of Greek colonies such as Ptolemais, and the quartering 
in the country of mimerous Roman garrisons lead to a chaos of types from which 
only one point clearly emerges, and that is a noticeable broadening of the skull as 
compared with the dolichocephalic forms prevailing just before. 

To recapitulate, therefore, the examination of these measurements leads us to 
consider that the country was, when it first comes under our notice, held by 
Libyans with very long heads and very broad noses. These are supplanted 
probably rather before the fourth dynasty by the Puntites, with heads which are 
much broader and noses which are much slenderer, From the sixth tothe twelfth 
dynasties ensues a period of fusion, or rather perhaps a mixture, of these two 
stocks. Between the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties occurs an invasion by a people 
not hitherto observed, having uarrow leads combined with fine noses. This brings 
us almost to the close of Egypt's independent existence, and the succeeding 
modifications of the physical type do not explain history, hut are explained by it. 

1 hope that this superticial review of an enormous mass of material may 
convince the reader that anthropometry can render very real service to archeology 
alike by suggesting new facts anil by confirming old theories. 

What is needed now that these series of measurements have been made in 
Egypt is that those who are excavating or inteml to excavate in Mesopotamia, in 
Syria, in Greeve. and in all countries which have had a ceomraphical or historical 
connection with Eeypt, should collect snuilar material, The comparisons whivl 
it would then be possible to make would, Tam convineed, result in throwing much 
fresh light on these most ancient civilisations in cases where unaided archivology 
is powerless, 


THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULTS AND SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN EAST ABERDEENSHIRE 


BY Joux Gray, BSc., asp James F. Tocner, F.C. 
[Reap Joxe lire, 1900, Wrrn Pruares XI ro XVI] 


Ix 1895 it was suggested by one of the authors (J. Gray) to the officials of 
the Buchan Field Club that they should undertake an ethnographical survey 
of their district. The suggestion was entliusiastically taken up, and a meeting 
was called to explain the modus operandi, and the objects of the survey. 

It was resolved at the meeting to commence operations at the Mintlaw 
Gathering, an annual open-air function where some thousands of people from the 
surrounding district come together for sports, dancing, and other national 
amusements, Mintlaw, where the observations were made, lies near the centre 
of Buehan, one of the ancient divisions of Scotland. The dialect spoken by the 
rural population, at the present day, is a species of Lowland Scotch. Gaelic, no 
doubt, was spoken at one time in the district, bat probably not within the last six 
hundred years. Previous to the thirteenth century the earls or mormaers were 
Pictish; at least so it is recorded in the Book of Deer, and the evidence is 
strengthened by the existence in early times of succession throngh the female. 
The people who attend the Mintlaw Gathering belong almost exclusively to the 
agricultural labouring or farm servant class. 

The plan of operations decided upon, was to note the colour of the hair and 
eyes, and the shape of the nose of all persons as they entered the grounds, A tent 
was also erected in the grounds where measurements were inade of all persons who 
chose tocome, At the gate an enclosure was erected for the accommodation of the 
Clab. Tt was divided into four compartments, within which were stationed eight 
members of the Club, two in each compartment, an observer and a recorder, The 
observers noted the colour of the hair and eyes, and the shape of the nose of adults 
as they purchased tickets at the entrance and passed the divisions between bie 
compartments, 

At the gate, 2,309 moles anil 551 females were observed. In the tent 169 
tnile adults were measured and noted as to pigmentation, ete, (Group I) 

The success which attended our efforts at the Mintlaw Gathering induced us 
to attempt a pigmentation survey of the whole of the school children in the 
district. One of the authors (J. F. Tocher) proceeded to interview teachers in 
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various districts and found them all highly interested in the proposed werk, and 
ready and willing to co-Gperate so a8 to make a complete and accurate set of 
observations. On the 3ist October, 1895, sheets and a circular letter were issued to 
over ninety schools, enclosing a packet containing specimens of hair for auidanee 
in referring to the nearest standard shade. Fach packet contained a typical specimen 
af red, fair, brown, and dark hair, At a meeting of the teachers, a short paper was 
read (by J. F. Tocher) explaining the objects and value of the survey, and a case 
containing artificial eyes, intended to show the different varieties of dark, medium, 
anil light, was exhibited: fourteen tubes containing varieties of the four standard 
shades of hatr colour found in the district were also exhibited. 

Early in 1896 returns began to come in, and by the end of the year the 
survey of 75 achools had been completed; the last of the returns had come in by 
the end of November, 1897. Altezether observations were made in and returns 
sent from 95 schools, covering 30 parishes, embracing the Paper statistics of 
14,561 children—7,717 boys and 6,544 girls. 

After the Mintlaw Gathering, the adult survey was also continued, 
Instruments were supplied to several members of the Club, who had kindly 
consented to measure people in their neighbourhood as opportunity offered. A 
considerable number of working men and fishermen were measured by one of the 
authors (J. F. Tocher) in Peterhead. Rural people and fishermen were measured 
at Lonmay by the Rey, J. Forrest; and rural people were measured at Ellon by 
Mr. D. Cameron. The total number in this last hateh was 195 of the rural 
population (Group 11) and 58 fishermen (Group II}. We regret that up to the 
present we have not got a larger number of the fishing population, because this 
elass does not intermarry with the rural population, and interesting results due to 
this isolation might have been deduced, The small number we huve got show, as 
will be seen, considerable differences in their physical characteristics, a result 
which may or may not be confirmed by the examination of larger numbers. 


PIGMENTATION, 


We propose in the first place to deal with the pigmentation statistics, 

The question of the standards of colour employed in making observation is a 
matter of the greatest importance. Unfortunately there has hitherto been a great 
want of uniformity in the standards employed in different countries and by different 
observers, The tables on pp. 106-7 have been drawn up to show the relations 
between the schemes of Virchow and Beddoe, and that which we have employed 
in our observations, We have also added a standard which, as a result of 
experience, we woulil propose for future observations, with the view of making 
statistics obtained more completely comparable with the very extensive statistics 
that have been collected on the Continent, 

Under Virchow’s scheme, the statistics of nearly 10,000,000 children have 
been collected in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland; while under Beddoe’s some 
thousands of observations, chiefly on adults, have been made in this country; yet 
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STANDARDS OF COLOUR—EYES 
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we shall see that at the light end of the hair and especially of the eve colours it 1s 
Impossible to establish any exact equation between them. 

The horizontal lines in the tables are intented to define as exactly as possibile 
the limits of the categories in each scheme, 

Virchow divides all eyes, first, into two departments, blue (or light) and 
brown; and then subdivides blue eves into pure blne and grey, and brown into 
brown and black, In effeet, Virchow has three categories for eves. namely, pare 
blue, grey, and hrown, 

Beddoe has three categories for eves: light, neutral, and dark, Bedidoe’s light 
category is larger than Virchow's pure blue since it includes light grey. Beddoe's 
dark category is identical with Virchow's brown. The categories which we have 
hitherto employed for eyes, are practically identical with those of Beddoe’s, In any 
future observations in this colntry, Tt appears to us to be desirable that the 
statistics should be comparable both with the results obtained on the Continen 
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STANDARDS OF COLOUR—HAIL. - 
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~ of brown answer- | _ | hee 
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Dark brown. = & chatain cladr. jhe 
J! 
vi | Dark brown, to | : 
is “French rn dark- na 
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| 
NIGER, DARK. bam 
iz Darkest brown, | Darkest brown. fi 
Jet black. Jet black. | Jet black. 
10,077,035 tl 
children. a 
He 
aud with those obtained by Beddoe and others in the British Isles. This we » think Ts 
could be done by the slight modification of subdividing Beddoe's light category 7 
‘into pure iilue and light urey. In the last column of the table of eye colours we me 
show the classification which we propose to meet the requirement of being .- 
comparable both with Beddoe’s and Vireliow’s schemes. “« 
The differences in the hair-colour standards that have been extensively used 7 
are perhaps not of such essential importance as those in the eye-colour standards. =. 
Virchow’s red cabegory is somewhat narrower than that which has been adopted in . a 
this country, since he includes in this category only what he calls “ “fiery red” 
a 
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(trandroth) hair, His brown category includes Beddoe’s brown and dark 
categories, and his black is smaller than Beddoe’s Niver, since it does not include 
darkest brown, , 

We have adopted practically the same standard as Bedidoe and the British 
Association, except that we have amalgamated Beddoe’s hrown and datk into one 
category, brown. It seemed to us that it was nnnecessary to distingnish between 
shades of brown in a preliminary survey carried out by a large number of different 
individuals, since very fine distinctions of colours would be worthless owing to the 
unavoidable errors introduced by the personal equation. The standard, therefore, 
which we would propose for future observations is practically the same as Beddoe’s 
with the difference mentioned above. The standard is comparable with Virchow's 
except In the case of red: and Virchow himself admits that the statisties of red 
hair which he obtained in Germany are tintrustworthy. 

The method of making the observations of adults at the gate, of Mintlaw 
Gathermg, has already been deseribed. The mmubers and percentages of complete 
combinations of the three features observed are given in the printed report of the 
Ethnographical Survey of Buchan (Transactions of the Buchan Field Club, 1895, 
Tables: I, Il, ILI, pp. 18-20). Jn these tables the persons observed are 
classified in the first place according to the colour of hair. Each hair eolour is 
then subdivided among the eves according to the colour of eye possessed by each, 
and further subdivided in the nose division (A)° Columm nose (B) represents 
the hair and nose combinations (including eyes), ed, 10 Table IT (A) there were 
33° females who possessed red hair, and of these, 10 had dark eves, 12 had 
medium eyes, and 13 light eyes Of the 10 who had red hair anil dark eves, 
1 had a straight nose, 8 had concave noses, and 1 a wavy nose. Of the 12 who had 
red hair and medium eyes, 6 had straight noses, 3 concave, and 3 Roman. Of the 
1} who had red hair and light eyes, 5 had straight noses, 7 concave, and 1 Roman. 
Leaving the eyes out of account, there were 35 females with red hair, 12 of whom 
hai straight noses, 18 concave, 4 Roman, and 1 wavy. 

The percentages for females and males separately, and for both together, as 
may be seen in these tables, are as follawa:— 
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These figures show that there is a greater percentage of dark hair among 
females than among males, and also a greater percentage of dark eves. 

This fact is interesting, and has been observed also among the Jews, and 
in regions like Alsace, where a blonde race has invaded a brunette country (see 
Ripley's Races of Europe). Karl Pearson has shown by the analysis of statistics 
that the hereditary resemblance between ancestors and descendants in the female 
line, or in the male line, is much greater than between ancestors and descendants 
of opposite sexes. The above statistics therefore point to an invasion by blonde 
males of a district with an aboriginal brunette population, and contirm Ripley's 
hypothesis. 

If we examine the combinations of hair and eyes among the 2,509 males 
observed, we find 67 per cent. of fair-haired persons have light eyes, and only 
6 per cent, dark eyes. Tut of dark-haired persons only 15 per cent, have light 
eyes, and 50 per cent. have dark eyes. Red and brown-haired persons occupy 
intermediate positions as shown by the following table :— 


Eyes. 
Hair. = 
Light. | Medium. Dark. 
i =! —_- 
PE Mc ot ae aS ee 1 67-7 954 Gt 
Red =... oe LZ ra hae =a SS | oF Ht 
Towns) ne tse ee ee Pe SS) aes 186 
Dark ... Sut .t Lm bs! a 13 NT a) 


This appears to us to show that the natural order of hair colours is fair, red, 
brown, and dark; und not red, fair, brown, and dark as adopted by Bedidoe, 

The following table gives the combinations (in percentages of the whole 
population) of hair and eye colours of the rural population (2,860 males and females) 
observed at the gate at Mintlaw :-— 
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The following table gives the combinations (in percentages of the whole 
population) of hair and eye colours of the agricultural labourers (males) observed 
in the tent at Mintlaw (Group ['— 
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Eyes. 
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Light. Medium. | Dark, Total. 
ss . ——- ee er - = 
Fair LO 5 =. 18 
Keil ar a me ne 2 — — 2 
Brown 3. 3 21 li 4 4i) 
Dark oe F! .- oy 2 a5 1d 40 
Tutal ait fe “ta} 465 19 104) 


The following tables give the combinations for (¢) the mixed town and rural 
population (Group IT); (4) for the tishermen (Group IL) :-— 


A. Mixed town and rural; Group: 
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' The complete statistics of Groups I, TI, If] are to be peblished in the Transactions of 


the Gechan Field Club, vol. V, Part tii, 1900, 
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The following table gives the combinations of the 14.581 school children =— = 
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An inspection of these tables shows that there are considerable differences i 
the percentages: of the combinations even amung the three groups of the adult Ae 
rural and tow n population ; the fishermen aml school children show still greater oe | 
deviations: = 
Tn order to comnpare aecurately the different groups it is necessary to devise od 
some method of finding the mean pigmentation, The method we have adopted . 
will be explained by the help of the diagram on p. 112, This diagram contains 
twelve squares of equal size representing all the combinations. of hair onl 
eve volour arranged as in the tables. given above. The percentage marked in each 
square is supposed to represent a weight placed at the centre of the square, 
The centre of gravity of all these imaginary weights, te, the point on whieh ’ 
a thin plate without weight loaded in this way would balanee. is then found, _ 
by well-known methials. This centre we propose to call the centre of pigmentation. 
To find the co-ordinates of the centre of pigmentation let us take as an 
example the school children, denoted by Coin the diagram. To. tind « take : 
inoments about OY, add them together and divide by 100. 7 


_4i x 4435 % 1) + 24 x 2h ‘i 
LOO : 

20°5 + $25 + ne) 

100 " 

= 1:33 or simply 133 | 
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This latter number yives the distance of the entree C from the line OY, the a 
side of a square being taken as 100 units, - 4 
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This gives the distance of centre ( from the line OX, and the position of ihe 
point C is completely determined, 

On the diagram are marked the positions of the centre of pigmentation for 
the school children (C); the adalts in Group I (1); the adults in Group IT (IT); 
the adults at Mintlaw gate (M); the fishermen (IIT), 

We note that (C) lies nearer the fair hair than the centres of the adults. The 
three groups of rural and town adults have centres (I) (IT) and (M) lying fairly 
close together: the centre (IIT) of the fishermen shows that they are darker in 
hair and lighter in eyes than the rural population. 

Assuming that the intermediate colours brown and red are due to the 
almixture of absolutely fair and dark hair, then by means of the centre of 
pigmentation we may calculate the original percentages of fair and dark hair 
which would produce the existing colours. We do this by supposing that all the 
hair is fair and dark, and finding the percentages that would give the saine centre 
of pigmentation. These quantities will be inversely proportional to the distances 
of the centres of the fair and dark hair from the centre of pigmentation, Thus to 
find the quantities of fair and dark hair equivalent to the actual hair colours of 
the school children, the following formula is used :-— 

Light hair = pase 
== 45 per cent. 
Dark hair = 100 — 45 = 55 per cent, 
Dark eves = sh 


= 41 per cent. 
Tight eyes = 100 — 41 = 59 per cent. 


These numbers do not pretend to be absolute, but they are telatively 
correct and enable the pigmentation of one population to be compared correctly 
with that of another, Indeed no method has yet been deévised of measuring 
the absolute pigmentation of hair or eyes. Even if the exact tint was 
measured by a scientifically designed instrument, it is doubtful whether the 
amount of pigment obtained by chemical analysis would correspond to these 
tints. 

Our results appear to show that the mean pigmentation of a district when 
taken froma large number of persons is very constant; when taken over amall 
numbers it is extremely variable, as the maps prepared from the school children 
show. 

A summary of the restilts obtained at each school and in each parish is given 
in Table IIT of the report already quoted (Trans. Buchan Field Club, 1897, pp. 
#-16). The results are represented in the series of Maps III to XI accompanying 
this paper (Plates XI, XII); a key map XIT being also given, 

Vou. XXX (N.S. IM), I 
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Map I representing the brunette type in the British Isles after Beddoe, shows 
Aberdeenshire as one of the least brunette districts. Our results show it as very 
considerably more brinette than North Germany, where we have only about 7 per 
cent. of the brunette type. This method of estimating the pigmentation would 
therefore lead us to the conclusion that the percentage of North German blondes in 
our population is very small. 

Map I shows the distribution of the brunette type on the Continent. The 
map is drawn to the same scale and is adapted from a map m Ripley's Races 
af Europe. Some parts of Buchan are really darker than anything on the 
continental map, but this only shows how great the lneal variations in 
pigmentation are. It also shows how unreliable small samples are when used to 
determine the mean pigmentation of a district. The average of the brimette type 
in Buchan is 20 per cent, This corresponds in Germany most uearly to Upper 
Bavaria, which is 24 per cent. Belgium, however, has a rather higher percentage 
of the brunette type than Buchan. 

Map Hil shows the distribution of the brunette type. Tiis type is made 
up of persons having brown eyes and dark or brown hair, It corresponds 
almost exactly with Virchow’s brunette type, and is therefore valuable for 
comparison with the results obtained from school children on the Continent, 
The greatest density of the brunette type is found on the coast at Slains and 


‘ Aberdour, at both of which places are rocky and inaccessible coasts, East of 


Fraserburgh the density is lowest on the coast, aml here the coast is low and 
sandy and therefore more likely to be the landing place for blonde mvaders from 
Scandinavia. 

Map !V shows the distrilition of the mixed blonde type, that is of persons 
with fair hair and light eyes. Virchow's blonde type contains only persons with 
blonde hair and bine eves, and is therefore more restricted than our blonde type, 
and cannot be compared with it, as we have no nieans: of ascertaining the 
percentage of pure blue eyes among our light eyes. 

Map V shows the distribution of dark hair, Asin the case of the brunette 
type the greatest density is on the most inaccessible parts of the coast. 

Map V1 shows the distribution of red hair. ‘This lies mainly in two parallel 
bands running inland from the coast. Roughly speaking, these bands lie between 
maxinium blonde and brunette regions. We have made several attempts to 
diseover the connection between red hair and other hair colours, but without very 
much success. ‘The beat result has been got by dividing the whole district into six 
nearly equal divisions and finding the mean density of the hair colours in each 
division, 1t is found that the red hair is highest where the dark hair ia lowest in 
percentage and vice vered. Tt is also found that the same relation holds between 
fair and brown hair. 

Maps VII and VIII show the distribution of fair hair and brown hair; and 
Maps IX, X, and XI show the distribution of the three colours of eyes. | 

These maps have been drawn by means of a kind of contour lines of 
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pigmentation. The percentage at each school has been looked upon asa height, 


and contour lines have been drawn with reference to these points. This was 


considered more acenrate than taking the average for parishes, the boundaries of 


which are purely artificial lines, having no relation to the distribution of the 
population. 
An inspection of the adjacent table will show the difference between the 
pigmentation of children and adits. 





Hair. | Eyes. 








Survey. [he [eal 
Tied. E Fair. Shown. Dark. | Dak. Mean, Light. 
eke ER lth | Mar Bene cadhcy larcke |e 
Children... 0... oe) PDS |) 253) | 4650 | 2b) 2d i Bb 41 





(1) Boys co ves, OB) | BAGS | ABD | Bia ogy | aeR | athe 
(2) Girls ee ee ie ee (4407) S00 | She) BFR |) 4G 
Adults (Mintlaw) fa 57 | 93 | 1 207 | 260) «6dsG. | 254 
(1) Males 

(2) Females 


vo FG) OS | G62 am | | 228 500 | 263 





Tt will be observed that there are about 154 per cent. more fair-haired 
children than fair-haired adults; and 174 per cent, less lrown-haired children 
than brown-haired adults. This points to the conclusion that 15 to 16 per 
cent. of the whole population are transferred from the fair to the hrown 
category in passing from childhood to adult age. It is interesting to find 
that Virchow estimates that the increase of brown among adults in Germany is 
1} per cent. 

The table also shows that between boys and girls the percentage of dark hair 
is practically equal, aid the girls have-only 3 per cent. excess of dark eyes; tut 
adult females lave 11 per cent. more dark hair than adult males, and 164 per cent, 
more durk eyes. The darkening of the females is therefore post-natal; and this 
circumstance may affect the eonclusions which we have previously drawn as te the 
pigmentation of the aboriginal population, 

If a population is due to the intermixture of pure blondes and pure brunettes 
ene would expect to find even after many generations the number of heads of fair 
hair about equal to the pairs of blue or light eyes, except there was some influence 
that prevented them inultiplying at the same rate. We do not, however, tind the 
percentages equal, either here or in Germany. The following table shows the 


percentages in North Germany, where the Anglo-Saxons are supposed to have come 
from, and in East Aberdeenshire :— 
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| Fair | Light Frown! rown 
hair. | eves. liair. eyes, 
Schleswig-Holstein fap a 52 | BO 18 16 
Fineness as. uy) es 49 7 18 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ... ‘1 ci 49 23 aL 
East Aberdeenshire... a 20 41 63 24 


In these northern districts of Germany there is always more fair hair than 
light (blue) eyes, while in East Aberdeenshire the reverse is the case. This might 
be explained by the fact that our light eyes category is larger than Virchow's blue. 
Bat that will not explain the similar discrepancy between the percentages of 
brown? hair and brown eyes, One possible explanation of the discrepancy is that 
the immigrants from Germany were not pure blondes, but of a mixed variety with 
brown hair and blue eves. 

The excess of brown hair over brown eyes is still greater in the ease of 
adultes for instance at the Mintlaw gate we found 85 per cent. brown hair and 
only 26 per cent. brown (or dark) eyes; and Groups I, IT, and LIT show the same 
peculiarity, as may he seen by locking at the Pigmentation diagram, 

It is interesting to compare the pigmentation of the towns in the district, 
namely, Peterhead and Fraserburgh, with the average pigmentation of the district. 
Peterhead, the largest town, is almost exactly the mean of the whole district; 
Fraserburgh is slightly more blonde, no doubt owing to the proximity of a blonde 
area on the east. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


The measurements taken in each case were the height standing, the height 
sitting; the maximum length and maximum breadth of the head. At the same 
time a note was made of the colour of the hair and eyes and the profile of the nose, 
It was also ascertained whether the person himself belonged to the district, or had 
ancestors who belonged to the district; all aliens were included. The surname of 
each person was also noted. The measurements of the head were taken in 
millimetres; the measurements of stature in feet and inetes, the equivalents of 
which in millimetres have been added to the tables. 

Tuble I contains a record of 169 persons, mostly agricultural labourers, 
méasured in the tent at Mintlaw (Group I). 

Table IL contains a record of 195 persons measured by three different 
observers, About half of this group were townsmen of Peterhead belonging to the 
working ¢lass, The rest belonged to the rural population (Group I). 


+ “Brown” here includes our categories of “brown” and “black.” 
® Brown here is ta‘ en in Virchow's sense, and is practically equal to our brown and dark. \ 
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Table III contains a record of 38 fishermen from the fishing villages on the 
coasts of Peterhead and Loumay (Group IT), 

These tables are to be published in full in the Transactions of the Buchan 
Field Club, 

Head measurements—The method we have adopted to analyse the statistica of 
head measurements is to plot them out on what may be called a Cephalic Chart. 
The chart is constructed by dividing a sheet of paper into small squares by a number 
of equidistant horizontal and vertical lines, the distance between two adjacent lines 


representing a millimetre. Numbers in millimetres are printed opposite the enda 


of the spaces between the horizontal and vertical lines. To mark on this chart the 
position of a head, the length anid breadth of the head are used as co-ordinates, the 
length being measured horizontally and the breadth vertically on the chart. The 
aquare determined by the co-ordinates being found, a mark is made therein. 
Straight lines have been drawn at an angle to the co-ordinates to represent éeqnal 
cephalic indices, and by means of these the cephalic index of any head plotted on 
the chart can be determined by inspection. Curved lines (portions of rectangular 
hyperbolas) have been drawn to represent equal products of length and breadth, or 
approximately equal areas or volumes, These area factors will be found to be much 
more efficacious in showing the racial elements of the population we have to deal 
with in the British Isles than cephalic indexes, since these elements differ very 
little in cephalic index, but very considerably in area, It may be stated other- 
wise by saying that the variability of the cephalic index is much less than the 
variability of the area factors. 

Chart I represents the head measurements in Table I, plotted out in the way 
described above. (Plate XIIL) 

Chart IT represents the head measurements in Table Il. (Plate XIV.) 

Chart IIT represents the head measurements in Table III. {Plate XV.) 

Chart IV represents a number of Highlanders measured by Beddoe (aces of 
ritain, p. 23+), and is troduced to enable a comparison to be made between the 
population of the East and West Coasts of Scotland. (Plate XVI.) 


On the left hand side of each chart a frequency diagram of breadths is drawn. 


It forms a kind of projection of the group ona vertical line. 

At the bottom of each chart a frequency diagram of lengths is projected in the 
sane Why. 

In Chart I there are well marked peaks in the breadth diagram at 150 mm, 
and 155 mm. There are three peaks on the length diagram at 190 mm., 192 mm.,, 
and 195 mm. The superficial distribution on the chart enables us to determine 
which of these lengths and breadths are associated together in the same persons. 
Points of fairly well-defined maximum frequency occur on the chart at 155, 195; 
150, 192; 150, 195, | 

These peaks may be due to the circumstance that the number of persons dealt 
with is too small, and the gaps may be filled up when a much larger number of 
persons is taken, | 
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There woulit be a strong presumption, however, that these peaks really 
Tepresent racial elements if they appeared in a chart of another group of people 
from the same district. In Chart Ll we have the distribution of a group from the 
same district, the only difference being that there are a considerable namber of 
townspeople in this second group, Chart IL shows in the length diagram the 
same three peaks at 10, 192, and 195; one of the peaks in the breadth diagram 
at 150 is also well marked; the peak at 155. is not so well marked, though there 
are two peaks on each side of it. The same peaks appear also on the surface 
of the chart. There is, however, a peak at 153, 192 which is not represented on 
Chart I. 

On Chart ITT owing to the small namber (38) we have no well marked peaks, 
but on the breadth diagram 150 mm., and on the length diagram 195 mm., show up 
well. 

On the chart of the Highlanders the principal peak appears to be at 156; 203, 
a peak which is not strongly represented on any of the other charts. ‘The favourite 
breadth among the Highlanders is 152, and the favourite length 203. There is a 
considerable difference therefore between the head measurements on the east and 
on the west coasts of Scotlanil. | 

Stature.—The average height standing of Group I is 5 feet 8+ invhes; the 
average height sitting is 2 feet 11} inches. The same dimensions for (rroup IT are 
5 feet 7} inches, and 2 feet 114 inches. 

The average height standing of Group Il is 1 inch tess than the same 
dimensions of Group I. This reduction of stature is evidently due to the presence 
of the ninety-one Peterhead townsmen in the Group IT; for the average height of 
the ninety-one is only 5 feet 64 inches, 


NOSES. 


Each nose was referred to the nearest of the five types specified by the 
Ethnographical Committee of the British Association —(1.) Straight. (2.) High 
Bridge or Roman. (3.) Concave, (4) Sinuous or Wavy. (5.) Aquiline, Beaked 
or Jew. Denoting these by the letters 8. It. €. W. and J.. the following gives the 
percentages in the different groups where they were noted -— 


Group, mallee | CG.) We | J. 
ee a ee | es eee 
Mintlaw pate (males) Sebi van _ ith ; 17 | li 4-4 0 

e » (feniales) A! er | 60))) Fol a 5 1 
‘Ssroup f = ree ay ‘ap ‘ 66 | 30 | 4 8 | 
sa + et ~ «| 66 | 19 : t f) 2 
» | Ho secuhiicas) ide we cata el | 2] is 16: b= 
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‘There is a considerably higher pereentage of concaye noses and lower 


percentage of Koman noses among the females than among the males observed at 


the ente of the Mintlaw Gathering, 


The percentages of the Groups J and II (all of whieh are niles) are almost 


exactly equal, but they show more straight and fewer concave noses than the noses 
at the gate. 

The fishermen, Group IIT, differ considersbly from the rural population in this 
as in most other physical charicteristics. 

The following ure the percentages of straight noses in some neighbouring 
countries as given by Bediloe, North-West Germany, 23 per cent. ; Denmark, $0 
per cent. ; Sweden, 36 per cent. Of concave noses, Beddoes gives: tent Denmark, 20 
per cent.; and for Sweden, 23 per cont. 

Though this. belongs more properly to the question of correlation, we may 
give here the association of hair coloura with types of nose in the 2,360 adults 
observed at the Mintlaw gate. ‘The following table shows the percentage of each 
colour of hair associated with each type of nose, 








. Hair. 
Type of Nose. | — 
| Fair. ; Red : Brown. | Dark. 
Conctave .., — vee 5) 97 | 49 ie 1th 
Wavy eee bee an =o ‘| ] leo A 69 | 165 
Bowen sa"? sa? ee le eS et os 67 186 
SurARANG ch ce ace a ey bi 633 214 
fev bin oad ' 83 | L7 583 317 





We see from this table that the sum of fair hair and red hair is almost 


exactly equal for all types of nose (except the Jew), but that the proportion of 
dark hair varies considerably. The smallest amount is with the concave nose, 
and the largest with the aquiline or Jew nose, The other types are arranged in 
the order of increasing percentage, 

This distribution of hair colour in relation to types of noses appears to make 
it highly probable that two dark-haired races, one with the Roman or Jew nose and 


the other with the straight nose, were among the parent race types of this mixed — 


population ; and also a fair-haired race with a concave nose, 
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CORRELATIONS, 


The correlations between head breadths and heights standing and sitting, 
and the colour of the hair and eyes, have been worked out for the Groups I 
and Il and are given in the following table, The average height of all persons of 
a given head breadth has been caleulated and is written in the proper column 
after each breadth. The co-ordinates of the centre of pigmentation for all persons 
of a given head breadth has also been calculated, and is given under Y, and X, 
From these the equivalent percentages of dark hair and dark eyes have been 
calculated and written under N. This may be called the percentage of nigrescence, 
if we may be permitted to borrow the excellent term used by Dr, Beddoe though 
in a somewhat different sense, The frequencies of each breadth is civen in the 
first two columns, since these would have to be taken into account in calculating 
averages for two or three breadths. The stature and pigmentation varies so much 
for single breadths that it appears to be necessary to take averages of two or three 
to discover any law of correlation that may exist. We have not yet had time to 
investigate this thoroughly; but there appears to be stature above the mean with 
the highest and the lowest breadths, and stature below the mean at intermediate 
breadths. 

As to the hair colour, Group I shows maximum co-ellicients of nigrescence 
between breadths 150 and 154 and between 160 and 162. Group Il shows 
maxima between 148 and 150 and between 160 and 162. We have not yet 
calculated the maxima of the eye colours, but they can easily be determined from 
the data in the table. 


Tyres OR RaciaL ELEMENTS. 


We have also calculated the mean heights and percentages of nigrescence for 
persons grouped around the peaks on the cephalic charts, which we have described 
above. These are given in the following table. The peaks are marked with 
circles on the charts and reference letters A, B,C, ete, These are placed in first 
column and marked I and IL to indicate the group. Group TIT has not been 
dealt with as the numbers-are too small, The numbers in Type I. F. are also 
rather small to give a reliable result. Asa rule, the persons enclosed in a 3 mm. 
square round the peak have been taken, except when the number was too small, 
when a larger area was taken. 


The uniformity of the stature in Types A, BY, C in the two groups is 


remarkable: in the remaining types the agreement is not good, The larger heads 
are clearly associated with greater stature; of A, B', with C. ‘The types in the 
two groups do not agree at all well in pigmentation or in nose. 
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In order to discover affinities to our types we have tak hietly fro: 

Hediloe's Kiaces of Britain) average heal dimensions corresponding us featly as — 
possible to the dimensions of our types. In cases where skulls only are nvuiishie? * 
tiey have been converted into heads by adding 81mm. to the breadth and 10mm. 
to the length, these measurements of. skin thickness being obtained from anactual 
subject, and of course only approximately correct in some casey, = 
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The stature of Bronze age men is given by Thurman as 5 feet 94 inches 
and by Munro as $ feet 84 inches. This corresponds well with our Type B', which 
have also broatl skulls. | , 

The stature of the Neolithic or Long Barrow men is usually given as 5 feet 
og inches, rather less than our Type C. The breadth of Type C agrees with that of 
the Long Barrow heads, but there are no heads on the charts having both the fength 
and breadth of the Long Barrow skulls. The same may be said about the Bronze 
age heads, but their length, 195, forms one of the principal peaks in the frequency 
diagrams of lengths. ii 


LONCLUSIONS. 


Far more complete statistics of the physical characteristics of the people of 
the British Isles are necessary before we can arrive at any certain conelusions as to 
the affinities and origin of the people dealt with in this paper. As to neighbouring 
countries, general treatises on the anthropology of Europe generally supply us only 
with cephalic indices. What measurements we have got show that there iy very 
little difference in the cephalic indices of the racial elements of our population, but 
there is g very considerable difference in the absolute dimensions or their product. 
Comparisons will, therefore, lave to be made on the absolute system. This we have 
not yet been able to do by examining original memoirs. 

It is interesting to note that the head breadth of the Neolithic men, 150 mm. 
and the length of the Bronze age men, 195 mm., are still dimensions of seatintcen | 
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-frequeney among the people of East Aberdeenshire, ‘though there are no heads 
corresponding in both dimensions to these prehistoric types. Does this indicate 


that our population contains intermediate types evolved from their intermi ? 





‘One pretty certain conclusion can be drawn from a eomparison of the 
pigmentation of our school children with those of North Cepersemyy, that we | 
generally supposed. ‘The excess of brown hair over brown eyes in our case cae’ 
to be also a significant distinction. When a pigmentation survey of the school 
m, we shall know a great deal 


have a very much smaller percentage of this blonde elen 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO ESKIMO CRANIOLOGY. 


By W. L. H. Deckworrn, M.A., asp B. H. Pars, B.A, 
(From the Anthropological Laboratory, Cambridge.) 


[Reso Jose 12ra, 1900, Wire Pratres XVII asp XVIIL] 


Ix the course of the winter of 1899-1900, a number of Eskimo were exhilited im 
London at Olympia, and owing to the kindness of Mr. Taber, the manager of this 
part of the exhibition, we were enabled to obtain measurements of the individuals 
of the party. 

A description of these Eskimo and of the tablea of the measurements was 
communicated by us to the Cambridge Philosophical Society, in the Proceedings of 
which (March, 1900) the account will be found. 

The measurements afforded us the means of drawing to scale a diagrammatic 
ficure representing the average male adult Eskimo, and this figure was then 
sufficiently reduced to bring it into line with those published by Professor 
Thomson, of Oxford, in Knowledge, June Ist, 1899, In Fig. 1, our diagram for 
the adult male Eskimo («), will be found compared with corresponding dngriain 
for adult males of (1) Anglo-Saxon, (¢) Negro and (d) of aboriginal Australian origin, 





at, fh, c. dd, 
Fic, 1. 

The remainder of the former communication consista of notes on the 
conditions of Eskimo life in Labrador, the native land of the individuals in 
question, and of comments on the general results of our observations in the 
light of records published by earlier workers (especially Virchow and Boas). 
It would be superfluous to recapitulate the conclusions arrived at, and in the 
present communication an attempt is made to determine the relations subsisting 
between the head and skull of the Eskimo, so as to obtain some idea of the 
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modifying effect on cranial form and contour to be attributed to the overlying 
soft tissues. In the second place, we have summarised observations on a large 
number of Eskimo crania which were studied hy one of us in several European 
Iniscums. Lastly, we propose to record without comment notes’ furnished by 
Mr. Taber on the Eskimo of Labrador which ire not specially of the nature 
of observations on their physical conformation. 


COMPARISON OF THE Fors or tHe Heap wit rar OF THE SKULL OF THE 
_Eskino. 

Dealing in the first instance, then, with the comparison of the forms 

of the head and of the skull respectively, we naturally turn to the tables of 


measurements, and in the first place it is convenient to consider some absolute 


linear dimensions, without reference to the indices which are derived from then, 
Number of Subjects measured—From. our measurements of the heads of the 


Labrador Eskimo, we obtained averages resulting from observations and reconts of 


eleven of the chief dimensions ; and the material on which the observations were 
made consisted of eleven adult males and ten adult fetnales, the measurements in 
the two sexes being treated of independently. (Table L) 

Waiter of Cranta availadle.—Ip deterininine tlie correspunding dimensions of 
the Eskimo skull, we selected as many skulls of Labrador Eskimo as possible, 
supplementing the limited number of these by skulls of Greenland Eskimo. In 
this way we obtained averages based on observations of a number of crania of 
Eastern Eskimo varying from twenty and seventeen in tle case of adult males, and 
from eight to eleven adult females (it was not possible at the time to obtain more 
undoubted female skulls than these) 

The most important points in the accompanying Table (No. I}, to which 
attention should be drawn, are ns follows :—Firstly, the length of the head is 
absolutely great both in imules and females; and the same holds gol with 
regard io the breadth of the head in the inales, in whom also the facial 
(linensions are of iheolutely great size, both as regards the nasi-alveolar length 
and the bizygomatic breadth, The great size of the head is indicated also by 
the large figure representing the average horizontal circumference. Other 
comments on the dimensions recorded in Table I wil] be made in connection 
with the indices, and it is now necessary to note the results of a comparison of the 
average dimensions of the head and of the skull respectively in the two sexes. 
(Table Ta.) 

The Head wnd the Skull compared in respect of Maximum Length—As the 
Table 14 shows, great approximation is observed in the case of the maximum 
lengths of head and skull among the males, the average length of the head being 
19115 mm., and that of the skull 190 mm. From these figures it follows that the 
thickness of the soft parts overlying the skull of tlie living subject is bat 145 min., 
or 679 mm. in front and an equal amount at the occiput, supposing the thickness 
to be the same in each ease (which is nol, of course, actually true). Bot such a 
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margin as 1°15 mm. is quite inadequate, and the only conclusion is that there is an 
error in the determinations. It may be that the figure 190 mm. is too high fora 
correct representation of the average skull-length, or that 19115 mm. is too low to 
serve asa proper representative of the head-length, or else, what is probably the 
ease here, both these contingencies coexist. We are led to this conclusion from 
the consideration of the records made by Virchow (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Ba. xii), 
for on combining with our figures those recorded by Virehow, we are enabled to 
caloulate the average head-leneth of fourteen adult Labrador Eskimo, and this is 
found to be 1924 tum. in place of 191°15, So that had we as many heads available 
for study as we had skulls (ic, 20), the difference between the average head-length 
and the average skull-length would probably be still greater, Moreover, two 
of the Labrador skulls measured were weathered to a considerable degree and 
to some extent had been fattened; these skulls yielded figures which denote a 
greater horizontal length than the skulls originally possessed,and therefore helped, 
no doubt, to raise the value of an averave skall-leugth to the high figure which 
actually represents it. 


In the case of the collection of data referring to female heads and skulls 


(Table Ia) a very much greater discrepancy between these two dimensions will be 
found to obtain on the average. Herein the head-length is probably too great, and 
indeed we were conscious at the time of making the measurements that this was 
the case, for the thick growth of hair and the manner of plaiting and of arranging 
it generally interfered to a considerable extent with the attempts to record the 
head-length with accuracy. 

Nasi-alveolar (or Upper Facial) Length—A noteworthy approximation is 
observed in the case of the nasi-alveolar length as measured on the head, when it 
is compared with the corresponding dimension of the skull. In the living 
subject the alveolar point, being superficial, is not hard to determine, but 
there is generally some difficulty in ascertaining the exact situation of the nasion. 
This ditticulty is particularly great in the Mongolian races and their allies,in which 
category we may provisionally place the Eskimo, and the difficulty is not always 
overcome even by close attention to the careful instructions of Topinard. 

The Oriid—Cloze approximation is observed in the case of the orbital 
diameters in the males, though this is not the case in the females so far as 
orbital width is concerned. The effect of this upon the orbital index will be 
realise| subsequently, The modifying cause is probably a greater thickness of the 
subcutaneous tissues and a greater adipose deposit in this region in the female. 

Horizontal Cireunference—The figurea representing the horizontal eireum- 
ference of head and skull require mention solely in order to indicate that the 
great excess of this dimension of the head over the corresponding measurement of 
the skull in the females is almost certainly due to the same influence as was 


mentioned with reference to the length of the head in females, viz. the amount 


and the mode of dressing the hair. It follows that the figure relating to the 
head is rather too great. 
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The Nose—The nose and its dimensions next claim our attention. In both 
gexes the nasal height measured on the living subject approximates closely to the 
corresponding dimension as measure! on the skull; but in respect of nasal width 
a mnost remarkable difference exists, and is attributable not only to the expansion 
of the ale nasi in the ease of the head, but also and more characteristically to the 
narrowness of the apertura pyriformis nasi of the skull. (As will be mentioned in 
another connection, a nasal index of $27 has been observed by one of us in a 
Greenlander skull) We have supplemented the foregoing discussion of the 
measurements by diagrams drawn to scale on quadrille paper, and embodying all 
the dimensions chserved by us which can be studied in norma facialis (Figs, 2, 3). 
In preparing the diagrams, which are half the actual size of the originals, the 
average values of the maximum breadth of head and skull for the two sexes 
respectively were first marked. Outlines from photographs of male and female 
Fskimo skulls were then used as guides in the completion of the contours, which 
are thus those of the photographs mentioned, but moditied in accordance with the 
values obtained for the several dimensions. It must be noted that the average 
value of the bigonial breadth hus been made use of, but as this was determined on 
the living persons only and not on erania, no discussion on this part of the subject 
is possible. 

Jnilicesz— We may now pazs on to the subject of cranial indices, and we must 
in the first place compare those based on the average dimensions of the Eskimo 
head with those which are derived from the average dimensions of the skull in 
this race. Ani inasmuch as our own observations relate to two series of skulls, 
one being the Cambridge series, and the other that of the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons im London, we have combined data from. both these 
collections in order to arrive at an average value for each dimension based on a 
sulliciently large number of individual records. scessary to state very 
explicitly that three sets of data are to be kept quite apart and distinet for thie 
very sufficient reason that in. this com/ined series of indices (based on the study 
of male and female crania in both collections), the data relating to each sex 
are kept entirely apart; whereas in two other series of averages, referred to 
hereinafter as the College of Surgeons series and the Cambridge series respectively, 
the average figures are derived from observations on males and females without 
distinction, We will therefore first take Table No, Uf, where the data for male 
akulis are kept distinct from those relating to female crania. Our measurements 
enabled us to determine the indices of the averages in five sets of dimensions, 
so as to afford average figures for five indices. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to mention that this gives a slichtly dillerent result from a simople determination 
of the average of the indices. The indices are as follow :—The: cephalic or 
breadth index (the maximum length and vot the ophryo-oecipital length of the 
head or skull being employed), the facial index of Kollmann (nasi-alveolar 
facial length and bizygomatic facial breadth), the naso-malar index of Oldfield 
Thomas (jugo-nasal are and chord), the orbital and the nasal indices (of Broca). 
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Correspondence of Indices of Head with Shull in Males, compared with corre- 
spondence of the same Indices in Females—We find a slight difference between the 
sexes When we compare the correspondences and the divergences of the indices in 
the head and skull respectively, For instance, the sexes differ when the breadth 
index is in question, but they acree in respect of the orbital and the nasal indices, 
and on the whole the agreements are greater than the differences. 

The Males alone —lTi we consider the males alone, we shall find that the facial 
and the naso-malar indices reveal, by their similarity in head and skull, a close 
agreement as regards the proportions expressed by those indices, from which we 
argue that these indices, when obtained from measurements of crania, afford 
relatively reliable information as to the proportions of the face in the particular 
race under consideration (the Eskimo), Especially is this the case with 
Kollmann’s facial index. It must not, however, be forgotten that these remarks 
refer to the case of the average and not to that of the individual example. In 
the next place, but always treating of the males alone, the breadth, the orbital, and 
the nasal indices yield average values more or less different in the head and the skull 
respectively, the greatest divergence being presented by the nasal index. Reverting 
to the breadth index, we see that the figure for the Eskimo head (77), differs from 
that. of the skull (71:3) by no less than 5°5 units, The difference is estimated hy 
Boas, (Zeitsohrift fir Ethnologie, 1895, Band xxvii) at 2-2 units for the Eastern 
Eskimo, and though this figure appears to us to be too low, yet we think that 55 
is undoubtedly too high. In fact, this difference is influenced by the two factors 
mentioned previously in discussing the relation of the maximum length of the 
head to the maximum length measured upon the skull. We there saw that our 
observations in the case of the head yielded a figure (191-15 mm.) probably below 
the true average, whereas the corresponding measurements on the skull gave (in 
consequence of two weathered skulls being admitted) too high an average figure 
(190 mm.) Both influences determine the magnitude of the difference of 
65 which we are now discussing, but the study of the indices shows us that 
inasinuch es the average breadth index of the skull obtained by us agrees closely 
with those obtained by-earlier observers,’ we should therefore attribute a more 
prominent part to the former (viz, the measurement of the length of the head in 
the living) than to the latter (viz, the measurement of the length of the skull) in 
producing the discrepancy in question, and Borilier’s record (Topinard, op. eit., 
p, 409, average index of four Eskimo heads 73°7) supports thia conclusion. Tp 
other words, the difference observed between the cephalic indices of the average head 
and of the average skull is greater than is probably the case in reality; and it is 
proably due to the fact that the figure (77) representing this index for the 
average head is too great, and not so much to the fact that the firure (71:5) which 
is the index for the average skull is too simall, 

' Of. Topinard, Eléments Anthropologie Géndrale, p. 357, De Quatrefages and Hamy 
(Crania £tinica, average breadth index of two Eskimo skulls from Labrador in the Blumen- 
bach collection, 70°5), also Boas, loc. et, and Schenk (Hulletin de la Soc. Newehdtel: de 
Geéographie, 1800) 

Vor. XXX (N.S. TIT), ~ x 
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Orbital Index.—In the two remaining indices, differences of considerable 
degree are also found to exist when the figures relating to the average head are 
compared with those yielded by the average skull. This difference in the case 
of the orbital index is probably determined by the shght inaccuracy in determining 
the width or horizontal diameter of the orbit in the living subject. As a rule itis 
almost impossible to determine this diameter ina way strictly comparable to that 
employed when the skull is being measured, Males and females are alike in 
respect of this difference in the orbital index, and the disturbing cause is probably 
the same in both. 

Nasal Indler—As regards the nasal index, we find here, as we should expect, 
the greatest difference between the cephalic and the cranial figures, amounting to 
nearly 19 units, As was previously remarked, there is a great difference between 
the nasal width as measured on the living subject and the width of the apertura 
pyriformis nasi, known as the nasal width of the skull. 

Female Eramples—The preceding remarks refer to male subjects. When we 
pass to the consideration of the female crania, we find in respect of the cephalic 
er breadth index a much closer agreement betwéen the average head and skull 
than in the male, It must be remembered that we are dealing with very small 
numbers of specimens here, as undoubted female Eskimo skulls, especially from 
Labrador, are searce. Carr's figures, quoted by Topinard (op. eit, p. 376), give a 
figure (70-0) considerably below ours (73-1), so that we cannot suppose that the 
sexual factor is accountable for the difference between the average male and the 
average female skull in respect of the breadth index as shown im our table. We 
think that further diséussion will be more profitable when o larger number of 
female heads and of female crania have been measured, and the results will almost 
certainly show that the correction necessary to obtain the cephalic index of the 
living individual from the index yielded by the skull will be different in the two 
sexes, Such an allowance for the sexual factor is made in other instances by Mies 
(see Ripley, Z'Anthropelagiz, 1896, and Topinaril, op, eit., list of references, p. 7+). 

With regard to the facial index, it is equally hard to explain the diserepancy 
that exists between the average female head and skull) Most probably the 
determination of the nasi-alveolar length in the living is the disturbing factor. 
The remarks already made with respect to the naso-malar, to the orbital, and 
to the nasal indices in the males apply equally to the females and need no 
supplement in this place. 

Other Series of Measurements and Records—lt remains to mention the results 
of our measurements of the Eskimo crania in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and of those in the Cambridge Anatomical Museum. We may repeat 
the warning that the figures we are now considering relate to all Eskimo crania, 
male and female alike, in each of those collections, whereas up to this point we 
have kept the data based on observations on male crania apart from those yielded 
by female skulls. We have, moreover, in the case of the series at the museum 
uf the College of Surgeons, a larger number of individuals than was available 
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for the construction of Table LA, on which to ase our conclusions: and tit 
Cambridge skulls from Labrador form a very large proportion of the whole series. 
The data enable us to caleulate the five average indices already spoken of in 
connection with the measurements of the head (viz, the cephalic or breadth 
index, the facial index of Kollmann, the naso-malar index of Oldfield Thomas, 
the orbital index of Broca, and the nasal index of Broca), We will first 
institute comparisons of the cephalic or breadth index of the skulls in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons comprising males and females, 
with the same index derived from the study of male skulls alone (from the 
College of Surgeons and from Cambridge). We see (Table TIT) that when 
male skulls alone are considered the index of the average (715) is slightly 
lower than the average of all the Cambridge skulls (eleven in number) measured ; 
while it is distinetly below that (7203) of the males and females measured 

at the College of Surgeons (twenty-four in number). In the whole series ‘of 
comparisons the differences do not exceed 2°5 units, except in the case of the 
facial index of Kollmann, where the difference amounts to 418 units. But the 
disturbing series 1s that at Cambridge, and the modifying factor is almost certainly 
the index given by an adult female skull (1872) which omounts to the unusually 
high figure of 62°3; and since only six skulls of this series were available for the 
determination of this particular index, the influence of a single index of such high 
value is brought out very strongly in the average. On the whole, then, we conclude 
that the records of Table [IT amonnt to a very close approximation to the uctual 
state of cranial proportions in the Eastern group of the Eskimo, We have also. 
analysed the cranial characters of the Labrador Eskimo as represented by the 
specimens presented by Dr, Curwen to the Cambridge Anatomical Museum: we 
have carefully revised the measurements of these skulls (published by one of us in 
1895 in the Journal of the Anthropological Jnstitute) and the indices derived from the 
measurements, and in working out the averages of the indices obtained, it became 
apparent that the greatest divergences from the averages were met with in the 
skulls of the Labrador Eskimo, and not among the skulls of the Greenland Eskimo, 
Not only was the greatest divergence in the averages found in the cephalic, 
vertical, and nasal indices, and algo in the horizontal circumference of the 
Labrador Eskimo skull, but in the ten specimens whieh comprise the series, 
the Labrador skulls were the most divergent from one another. In the cephalic 
index this was most striking, the highest index of all the ten skulls being provided 
by a Labrador skull with an index of 75-4, and the lowest of all the ten skulls 
being that of a Labrador skull with an index of only 65°. Again, considering thie 
horizontal circumference in the series of ten skulls, the largest cireumference (of 
550 mm.) is that of a Labrador skull, and the smallest circumference (476 mm.) is 
also that of a skull from Lubrador. A similar variation was found in the facial 
index of Kollmann—the average was 5436, but the greatest index above this 
number was that of a Labrador Eskimo skull (index = 623). So the point 
which seems to be worth emphasising is this: that in comparing Labrador and 
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Greenland Eskimo, the greatest divergences are to be met with in the crania 
of Labrador Eskimo, and that the crania of the Greenland Eskimo are more 
constant in the particular features observed. | | 

The actnal figures and the average indices will be found in Table TV (q.¥.). 


CerTArs CrastovocicaL Ciaracrens oF THE Eskr0, 

The second part of our communication deals, as has been previously 
intimated, with certain craniologieal features of the Eskimo as viewed in the 
light of observations incidentally made in the course of the foregoing investiga- 
tions. The following are those to which special attention has been paid ;— 

The scaphocephalic character of the Eskimo cranium ; 

The frequency of a persistent infra-orbital suture ; 

The asymmetry of the foramen magnum ; 

The usage of the teeth, especially of the meisors ; 

The thickening of the body of the mandible ; 

The characters of the skull of the Eskimo child ; 
and the percentage frequency of several of these will be found in Table V. 

Seaphoid Skulls and Olliteration of Sutwres—Tt is well known that a seaphowl 
appearance of the cranium (most easily perceptible when the view is that of norma 
facialis or occipitalis) is very common in Eskimo crania; and whereas such a degree 
of scaphocephaly is very commonly (but by no means invariably) associated with 
obliteration, either partial or complete, of the sagittal suture in the skulls of other 
races, such synostotic fusion of the two parietal bones is in the Eskimo cranin 
not nearly so common as in those of other races, An extreme degree of 
development of the seaphoid character is. to be seen in the skull labelled A.B., 6 
15, 141, of the collection in the Anatomy School at Copenhagen, and this skull 
presents no sign of even incipient obliteration of the sagittal suture. We have) 


| : pe ot 
tested the accuracy of the statement, as regards Eskimo crania in general, by 


observations on twenty-eight crania of Eskimo in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons in London, In eleven of these the scaphoid character was strongly 
marked, but. only in one of the eleven was there anything more than quite a 
negligible amount of sagittal synostosis. Other very good examples of the degree 
of seaphocephaly which may be attained before the sagittal suture has become 
obliterated is to be observed in the cranium No, 48a of the Anatomical Museum at 
Kiel, and in an Eskimo skull at Halle, In thia Eskimo cranium, obliteration of 
the sagittal suture is incipient only. The other three crania on the same negative 
(Fig. 4), though not Eskimo, are not without interest, as showing the absetice of 
the scaphoid character of the cranial vault in specimens in which the sagittal 
suture had become obliterated at an early (and in one ease at an almost infantile) 
period.' This is a convenient place to mention that in contrast to the foregoing 
contition, where the sagittal suture remains unclosed, and also to the next subject 


1 We thus have evidence that Virchow's well-known generalumation on this subject is not 
without exceptions. 
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of consideration, viz, the persistence of the infra-orbital suture on the facial 
aspect of the cranium, there may oecur in aged individuals a very complete 
synostosis even among the Eskimo, Such an aged skull is to be seen in the 
Stuttgart Museum. In this specimen synostosis has occurred even in the maxillo- 
malar suture, which has been obliterated thereby. 

Tnfra-ovbital Suture—The comparatively great frequency with which the facial 
part of the infra-orbital suture persists in adults seems to be another characteristic 
of Eskimo crania. The following data have been collected by us in illustration of 
the frequency of this occurrence :-— | 

In the very large collection of skulls. of the Greenland Eskimo in the 
anatomical museum of the University at Copenhagen, one hundred and eighty- 
five examples were examined, and the suture found in eighty-one skulls on one or 
the other side of the face. Of the collection of Eskimo crania in the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London, twenty-four were examined, and 
nineteen showed persistence of the suture, in fifteen of which the persistence was 
bilateral, the suture remaining on one side only m the other four ‘specimens. 
Combining the two sets of observations, we may say that the suture persisted in 
one hundred out of two hundred and nine crania of Eskime adults. 

It would seem from observations on crania of the gorilla that persistence of 
the suture may be associated with great lateral expansion of the upper maxilla, 
for in the crania of vorillas the suture persists for a considerable time: the 
well-known characteristic of Eskimo skulls, viz., great bi-malar width, would thus 
be explained. But this is not an entirely satisfactory explanation, for in the 
orang-utan, an ape in which there is at least as great a development of the upper 
maxilla in the lateral direction, as in the gorilla, the infra-orbital suture ‘is closed 
comparatively very early. 

The Contour of the Foramen Maguum.—The foramen magnum and its surround- 
iugs next claim attention. The pyriform shape due to imperfect ossification 
at the posterior margin is a very frequent character, though it is perhaps hardly 
correct to speak of it as an anomaly, for it is apparently a retention of the 
infantile character of this foramen, It was observed in nine ont of twenty-four 
skulls in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and in four out of 
eleven cases at Cambridge, Asymmetry of the marginal contour is also not 
uncommon; sometimes the condyles are associated, involved in the distortion. 
At Copenhagen two hunired and nine Eskimo ¢rania were examined with reference 
to the occurrence of asymmetry in the margin of the foramen magnum, and three 
instances of this condition occurred. At the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons the frequency of this asymmetry in Eskimo skulls was much greater, 
viz., four cases anong twenty-eight crania, Combining the two sets of data, the 
frequency observed is seven in two hundred and thirty-seven crania, 

Additional Fuecel on maryin of Foramen Magnum.—As regards the frequency 
of occurrence of an additional articular facet on the anterior margin of 
the foramen magnum, this wus presented by three skulls only out of one 
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hundred and eighty-five crania of Greenland Eskimo (Copenhagen collection) 

Eustachian Processes—lt is convenient to mention in this place that two out 
of fifty-five Eskimo skulls (at Copenhagen) bear large Eustachian processes on the 
petrous bones on either side (such processes being commoner in the lower than in 
the higher races, and not infrequent in gorilla skulls), , 

The Teeth.—The following notes refer ta the condition of the teeth :—Among the 
Eskimo skulla in the Copenhagen collection, the appearance described long ago 
(1861, Nat. Hist. Reewew) by Lord Avebury as characteristic of Greenlanders 1s 
not met with very frequently, The Copenhagen skulls are mentioned separately 
as being those of Greenlanders, but the appearance referred to (the incisors 
meeting edge to edge and the surface becoming much worn) is not frequent 
among the Eskimo crania in the collections in London and Cambridge, meluding 
crania from Labrador. Tn one skull at Copenhagen the lateral incisors had not 
been developed, although the skull was that of am adult. The palate in this 
specimen is wide and the teeth large, In three crania of the same Eskimo 
series, anid also (and especially) in the Eskimo skull No. 43a of the anatomical 
collection at Kiel (the specimen figured in connection with synostosis and acapho- 
cephaly), the same enrious dislocation of the molars so frequent among Maori and 
Mori-ori skulls (where there is great usage of the lateral surface of the crown and 
of the exposed root or roots) is observed (qf Scott, Trans, N. Zealand Institute, 
1893; aod W, L. EL Duckworth, this Journal). 

Tiickening of the Mandible—The next point to which we must refer is a 
remarkable thickening of the liody of the mandible, not exclusively confined 
to, but very common in, Eskimo and Greenland crania. The thickening is 
most marked about the level of the second molar tooth, and is due to a 
aubperiostial deposit, the exciting cause of which is uncertain, This thickening 
was observed in six out of twenty-four Eskimo crania in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in four mandibles ont of eight at Cambridge. 

Nasal Skeletou.—Several points in connection with the nasal skeleton deserve 
special mention. Thus in two skulls ont of fifty-six at Copenhagen well marked 
pre-nasal fogs were observed ; again, in the Anatomical Museum at Kiel, where 
there is a collection of some ten skulls from Greenland, excessively attenuated 
nasal hones are seen in specimen No. 11, while No. 19 of the same series has the 
lowest nasal index (viz, 62°7) with which we have yet met. 

Crania of Children—The Kiel series, moreover, contains three erania of 
Eskimo children, which are of special interest, for they enable us to learn which of 
the striking characters of the adult Eskimo cranium have been early acquired, and 
which are assumed comparatively late in the period of growth from childhood. 
Other crania were carefully olwerved with this object in view, and the opportunity 
was taken of similarly observing some crania of Eskimo children at Copenhagen. 
Though the support of numerical data cannot yet be appealed to, it is submitted 
that the following characters of the adult Eskimo crania appear very early, and 
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therefore may be regarded in the adult as retentions of infantile characters. 
These are :— 

1. The dolichocephalic character. (Two mesaticephalic Eskimo crania were 

seen at Copenhagen, but these were not crania of children and were 

possibly not pure Eskimo.) 

_A megasemic orbital aperture. 

A pyriform contour of the foramen magnum. 

A flattened nasal skeleton. 

Prominence of the chin. (This prominence ia perhaps more apparent, in 
consequence of the condition referred to im No. 4, than real.) 

G. Sinall mastoid processes, 

7. A longitudinal palatine torus. 

8. Persistence of the infra-orbital suture. 

Whereas the following characters have been acquired by the skull in the course 
of growth :-— 

1. A low nasal index depending on relative narrowness of the apertura 

pyriformis nasi. 
2, A scaphocephalic cranium without sagittal synostosis. 

3, Greater prominence of the malar bones, 

In concluding this paper, we wish to refer to two other specimens at 
Copenhagen, viz., A.B., 2, 56,a Greenland cranium remarkable for being atypical in 
its facial though typical in its cranial features, and thus constituting a transitional 
type; and No, 159, where the external pterygoid plate is most curiously per- 
forated and a reduplication of Civinini’s foramen may be seen (the question of 
weathering is excluded), Finally, we have to reserve the consideration of the bran 
of the Eskimo, though the accounts of Chudzinski and Hoilicka are not quite in 
accord on this subject, and the subject is one of great interest. 

References to and explanations of the accompanying tables will be found in 


aaa 


the text: but further, we have added a series of notes. provided by Mr. Taber, 


and it should be understood that they are recorded without comment and 
as nearly as possible in the form in which they were communicated to us, for 


they belong to rather a different aspect of anthropology from that to which we 


have endeavoured to confine ourselves in the foregoing communication, 
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Tante I. 

Sore L—It ia to be noticed that in four casea the figures here given ditfer slightly from those 

ay published in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, The four figures 
are marked thus x, asin the case of the facial breadth. An error in the measurement 
of this dimension in one of the men, * John,” was detected in revising the averages, and 
raises this average by “5 mm., and in the case of the women al alteration of ‘Lt min. is 
needed ; the other two are altered, 1«., slightly increase , by the inclusion of the 
measurements of another individual, so that these averages are now based on data from. 
five instead of four individuals. 


. Tass La. 


Norn L—The above dimensions, with the exception of the maximum length and the horizontal cir~ 
cumference, are reproduced in the diagrams (see Figs. 2 and 3). | | 

Nore U.—The average value for the maximum length of the head when the records made lay 

Virchow are combined with our data is 1924 mm. (fourteen heads) Virchow's other 

data have not been worked up into combination with ours. €/. Vinchow, Zeitechri/t 
fiir Ethnologie, Banal xii, 1580. | 

Norte Fine Se also pie Bull. de ta Soc, Newchit. de Geographic ; abstracted in the Centratilatt 
fiir Anthropologie, 1900, ‘Two skulls of Labrador Eskimo in the Lausanne Museum are 
described, and among other measurements we find; Hor. cire, $40 and 533, average 
536-2), which with our figures gives an average af 526 for nineteen skulls, supposing 
the Lausanne skulls to be those of males, Facial breadth, 187 and 134, average 
135-5—with our figures gives 195°0(") as the average. But our figures are only very 










Males. 









Indices based on data : 
provided in Table Ta.| _ | 
/ Head, Skull, Head.) Skull. 







| Head, Skull. /Skull. 





Skull, 





Cephalic or breadth ... 


77 | 71% 
Facial (Kollmann) .... | Shs | 60° Facial (Kollmann) ..| S14) 51°83 | SL18) 54°36 
Nue-csadan ¢Phomes) h107 Nuso-nialar (Thomas) | 1006 107 (106 | 107-9 
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Orbital . oa, cal oe 


‘Orbital Fe 
i en 


Nasal .... ee 





RCS, Museum of Royal College of Sungeons 
C. Cambridge Anatomical Museum. 


Tasty IV.—AVERAGES oF MEASUREMENTS OF THE TEN SKULLS oF ESKIMO IN 
THE ANATOMICAL MUSEUM AT CAMBRIDGE. 


l. Average Cephalic Inder = 718. 10 skulls (Labrador and Greenland). | 
ae u Greatest div. above = 784] Both Labrador 
OF pe » beow = 656) skulls, 
4 Greenland skulls. Average Cephalic Index = 72-5. 


6 Labrador 2 = , = 7a08 { “Testest as rehis = eet aan ibis 


|| Cephalic or breadth.) 77 | 715 | 72-03 | 718 


7G | BBG | 88°65 
403 | 428 | 45°05. 
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Il, Average Vertical Index = 735. 9 ekulls. Labrador and Greenlarl 


Cheaters divert esha ee | a 


Il. Average Orbital nder = 88°05. 8 skulle. Labrador and Greenland, 
Greatest divergence above = 4-7 — a Labrador skull. 
= 1” below = 756 
IV. Average Nasa! Index = 45°55, Takulls. Labrador and Greenland. 
Greatest divergence above = 2 of 50—one was a Labrador skull. 
= . below = 40-3—a Labrador skull. 
V. Average Facial (Kollmann) /ides = 54°36, Gakulls, Latrador and Greenland. 
Greatest divergence above = 623—a Labrador sbull 
" > below = 49°38 
VL Avernge Vaso-Malar Inder = 1079, Takulls, Labrador and Greenland. 


Greatest divergence above = 113° — a Greenland skall. 
= below = 1053 


Riera of Labrodor skulla = 107-5—(more eonatant). 


VIL Average Gonio-zsygomatic fndex = 805, 7 skulls Labrador and Greenland. 
Greatest divergence aliove = 69—a Greenland akull. 


* pe lelow = 723 ‘ 
Average Labrador skull = §107—{most constant). 
VIL. Average Stephanc-aygomatic Index = 80°. Labrador and Greenland, 
Cireatest divergence above = $15—a Labrador akull. 
- lelow = 740—a Greenland skull 
IX. Average Jaleto-marciilary Index = 1121. Labrador and Greenlanil. 
Greatest divergence above = 120—a Greenland akull. 
= 3 below = 105°3—a Labrador skull, 
X. Average Horizontal Cirewmference = 5135. Labrador and Greenland. 
Greatest divergence above = 610—a Labrador okalt,, 
" " below = 470—a Labrador skull 


TABLE or VaAuIATIONS IS TEX Eskiwo SKULLS AT CAMBRIDGE 








| | | Labrador or Greenland, 
4 Range 
Tuilex or Character. Average. of Extremes. 
Variation, 





Iigheat. | Lowest. 
















L Cephalic 2.0 718 Bi ai) 7h'4— rb Labrador, 
L Vertical wd) 9S 99 92—fO2 ahs 
LIL. Orbital sit iam BE 161 bi 7—7i766 een 
TV. Nasal 35 7 | 00-403 Lalerador, 
Vv. Facial (Kollmann) ,.. “ite Hae 130 023—40'S Greenland. 
VI. Nasowalar.. | 1079 a3 1136—1053 oe 
VIL Gonio-zygomatic Lie BOG 7 soo—72'3 = 
VIIL Stephanc-zygomatic | 809 169 Oh — 746 . 
IX. Palato-maxillary —.) 1121 ivy =| | 130—105-a: Taleador: 
X. Horizontal cirenm- : ) 
ferenco ... $5 Labrador. 





G13 | 740 Fit) a5 
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TAULE VY. 












Persistence of para facialis of the infra-orbital suture | 474 (ens) | 45°4 188 
Pyriform shape of the foramen magnam =... | 40) | = — 
Asymmetry of the foramen magnum wow 2-06 (27) = = 
Third articular facet on margin of foramen magnum | 1°61 (™) irl 1 
Kustachian apines on basal surface of petrous bones...) dvs (4) _ = 
Thickening of the body of the mandible a een w  () == = 


IV. 


VL 


Miscennangous Noes rurxisiep By Mr K, G. TABER. 

Names.—No family namics. Trital names derived from district, ef, Nackvack 

Heligion,—These Eskimo are all Christians The Moravians, who are missionaries and 
traders, have had » station at Hebron for nearly 80 years. “Wise men” or 
“Conjurors” disappear when a tribe becomes Cliristianised. One of Tabor's 
Eskimo was formerly a “wise mun,” but since becoming a Christian has retired 
from that profession, 

Marriage.—Thia is celebrated nocording to the Moravian rite among the Christianised 


Eskimo, one of the missionaries officiating : should the services of a niissionary not. 
be available, marriage would probably not be postponed on this account. Polygamy 


has ccased among the Christianised Eskimo, One of Taber's Eskimo had two wives 
formerly. 


Intermarriage, and Half-breeds.—Ax « general rule half-breeds are uncommon. The 


Eskimo never, so far as is known, intermurry with Indians in Labrador, eo the: 


parentage of the hialf-breeda, as in the easy af the child Nancy in Taber's party, is 
generally European and Eskitno, So great i+ tho dislike of the Eskimo for the 
Indian, that when two parties meet at a trading post of the Hudson Bay Company, 
they invariably camp far apart, in some cases on different banks of a river. | 

Movements —Iu summer the Eskimo of Labrador wander considerable distances along 
the coast and over the islands; the Indians in summer also invade Labrador, 
retiring in winter, thongh in summer they may travel os far north as Cape 
Chudleigh. 

Climate of Labrador—Taber has written o detailed nccount of this in an American 
periodical called Outing. In winter there is daylight between 0 aan. and 3 pom, 
The general appearance of the environs of Hebron ts, to jude from photographs, 
desolate in the extreme. 

Decveam in the Eskimo Population is ascribed by Taber to the following influences :— 
Use of European dwelling-places, Cooked food; the Eskimo cook almost all food 
now, except certain swall fish, which are eaten rw. Admixture by marriage. 
(General changes in mode of life owing to European influence. | 


General Folllore—Taber ix about to publish the aceoounts furnished by the Labrador 


Fskimo of the origin of the seal; of the origin of the “Northern Lights” ; 
also a lexend of a great flood. 

Kajdle.—The Labrador model is identical, even in details, with that in use in Greenland 
and figured by Nansen (atime Life). One of ‘Taber's Eskimo, “ Jolin,* said that 
balancing by means of the paddle was not weoessary for a good kajak man, who 
would be quite independent of such an use of the paddle, 
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Discesston. 

Mr. SumessaL. remarked that the papers just read raised questions of con- 
siderable interest from several points of view. Physical measurements are of 
value as aids to the interpretation of other evidence as to the past history of the 
Eskimo, who are contrasted by different olservers with certain of the inhali- 
tants of Southern France in the early stone age as represented by the skeletal 


remains found at Chancelade, in the Dordogne, with the Fuegians and other 


dolichocephalie tribes of South America, and with the peoples of North-eastern 
Asia. To these the Eskimo present certain resemblances, most closely to the 
latter, the balance of evidenve being in favour of their Asiatic origin. 

Dy. J. Denrker, Librarian of the Jardin des Plantes, and Honorary Fellow of 
the Anthropological Institute, complimented the authors of the papers on the 
results of their investigation, and regretted that the rarity of observations hitherto 
makes it difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion in regard to the affinities of the 
Eskimo. In revard to the theory of an Asiatic origin, it should be: remembered 
that though there are representatives of the Eskimo in Siberia, they cannot be 
traced back in Asia more than three or four centuries, and are therefore probably 
themselves of American origin. In regard to their South American affinities, he 
referred to the valuable work of Dr. Garson on the Fuegians, and to his own 
memoirs on the same people published in collaboration with Dr. Hyades,’ and 
pointed out the probability that the dolichocephalic stocks of the more northerly and 
southerly regions of the New World, which, however, their other characters show 
not to have been identical with them, might at one time haye been driven apart 
from one another into their present habitats. Referring to the works of Dr. Boas 
and Dr. Rink, he said that the original home of Eskimo seems to be the land between 
Hudson's Bay and Southern Alaska. From these regions they migrated to the 
east, west, and north. In this way the Labrador Uskimo of the vicinity of Hudson 
Bay may be very pure representatives of the Eskimo race, which is distinct from 
other American races, and displays some characteristics of the Ugrian race, such ns 
short stature, dolichocephaly, the peculiar shape of the eyes, and the like. 


| Musion Scientifique du Cap Horn, vii. Par P. Hyaidecs et J, Deniker. Paris, 1891. 
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VIEWS IN NORMA PACIALIS (NOS. 1-4) AND NORMA LATERALIS (NOS 5-8) OF FOUR 
SKULLS FROM THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM OF HUMAN ANATOMY AT KIEL. 


_ The Eskimo cranium (Nos. 4 and 8) is very scaphoid, yet synostoaix in the sagittal sutare 
is not complete. In the three European crania (Nos, 1-5, 2-6, 3-7) the amalleat of which 
(Now. 2-6) ina very young skull, complete obliteration of the sagittal suture through prenatare 
Hy mstosis ts seen to have occurred without any accompanying seaphocephalic appearance, In 
ab sh European crania (Now, I-5, 2-6) practically no deformation has occurred thonsti in 
the smaller of these, synostosis waa very: complete in all the cranial sutures, In the larwest 
European cranitin (Nos, 3-7), Bevin distortion hart : “lis | ; , 
achene pial y. | | n produced in the direction of 
These specimens afford examples of exceptions to th | 
ee if Nas 4 : * he rene rule GRTITT a 
Virchow as to the relation between cranial crowth, anil synostosis of cranial sutures, TSS 








ON A COLLECTION OF CRANIA, WITH TWO SKELETONS, OF ‘THE 
MORL-ORI, OR ABORIGINES OF THE CHATHAM ISLANDS. WITH 
A NOTE ON SOME GRANIA FROM THE SAME ISLANDS NOW 
IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


By W. L. H. Ducewortn, M_A., Jesus College, Lecturer on Physical Anthropology 
in the University of Cambridge. 


[Reap Joxe 121m, 1900.) 


THE following notes are descriptive of ten crania, with two skeletons, which have 
been recently added to the Anatomical Collection at Cambridge. The only 
information that is available respecting their provenance is to the effect that they 
were sent to this country by Mr. HL A. Travers, of Wellington, New Zealand. 
Mr. Travers’s collection is mentioned by Professor Turner in the Challenger reports, 
and it ia believed that the specimens now under consideration are certainly 
genuine. Eight appear to be male skulls, and two (with the skeletons) are’ 
probably those of females. 

‘The description will fall into two subdivisions, in the first of which the most im- 
portant characters of the specimens will be enumerated ; and this will be succeeded 
by a brief discussion on the kind and degree of resemblance of the crania to those 
already treated of by others under the description of Mori-ori or Chatham Island 
skulls. In the firat place, whereas the members of this series of ten skulls 
are very generally alike, they agree particularly in presenting a combination of 
features much more suggestive of an affinity with a Polynesian than with a 
Melanesian physical type. Thus the breadth of the cranium is distinctly greater 
(relatively) and the parietal eminences are more outstanding than is the cause in 
typical Melanesian crania; the cranial capacity, however, does not afford a means 
of discrimination, though it is slightly in excess of the average value obtained from 
Melanesian series, the crania being in fact of moderate size. A sinking feature 
which they share with typical Polynesian crania is a rounding off of the angle of 
the mandible, whereby the estimation of the value of that character in degrees is 
renilered more difficult than usual. The glabellar prominence 1s in few cases well 
developed, and herein, again, the affinity is with crania of Polynesian rather than 
of Melanesian origin. Symmetrical flattening on either side of the sagittal suture 
gives rise to a very distinctly pentagonal appearance in norma occipitalis; this hns 
already been recorded as a characteristic of a Mori-ori skull described by Hyrtl 
(quoted by Turner) There is no case of a fronto-squamous articulation at the 
pterion, although in several cases epipteric ossicles are seen. 

Finally, we may mention two classes of abnormalities, the first of which might 
be described as adaptive, though its real significance is not quite clear, It consists 
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in a tendency, which is quite marked among these skulls, to the production of bony 


paracondylar processes on the oceipital bone. In the second class the variations 
are pathological and consist in extreme attrition of the teeth together with a sort 
of dislocation, so that the surface of the roots comes into play in the alveolar 
plane. Many cases of alveolar abscess were indicated by the condition of the tooth 
sockets. And finally, the frequency of the ravages of osteo-arthritis in the 


bones of the skeleton is very marked; Dr, H. A. Forbes, of Liverpool, confirms this 


olwervation from the inspection of skeletons actually in the Chatham Islands, and 
the skeleton of a Chatham Islander in the Dresden Anthropological Collection 
presents unequivocal evidence of the existence of this condition. 

With the above exceptions, comparatively few abnormalities have to be 

noticed, 

The following notes refer to the individual features of the several 

crania :— | 

No.1, Skull of an adult female with nearly complete skeleton. General 
preservation good. Few teeth remain,and theseare much worn down. At 
the root of the left upper median incisor is a cavity, looking as if a cyst 
or abscess had existed here. The only other remarkable point is the 
conformation of the occipito-atlantice joint, which presents a rare 
almormality. Parncondylar processes are present on each side, and of 
such a size that they articulate laterally with the articular surfaces of 
the atlas. Moreover, on the right side, the tip of the PaaeSaee 
process articulates with the extremity of the transverse process 
the atlas. The left styloid process is perforated at its base by a foxarieit 
in addition to the normal foramen styloidenm. Many signa of osteo- 
arthritis are seen about the pelvis and the lumbar section of the 
vertebral column, rendering the measurements of the bodies of lumbar 
vertebre of comparatively little value, 

No. 2. Sex doubtful. Ayed individual. Teeth much worn. Sagittal suture 
completely closed. Two parietal foramina. Small paracondylar processes 
present, Mastoid processes (especially the nght) very small. Posterior 
palatine spine bifid. 

No. 3. Large male skull A good deal weathered. The teeth are much 
worn. On the margin of the foramen magnum there is situate anteriorly 
a depression (probably for articulation with the odontoid process of the 
axis) The carotid canals are imperfectly closed in at the apices of the 
petrous bones. 

No, 4. Adolescent individual, probably a female. The third molars not yet 
evident, The sagittal suture is, however, almost completely closed by 
synostosis, but there is no trace of scaphocephaly. One large parietal 
foramen. The teeth are of excellent quality, On the anterior margin of 
ue foramen magnum is a small pit, possibly for the reception of the tip 

the odonteid process of the axis. 
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No. 5. Skull of an adult male. The teeth in good preservation, The nasal 
bones are extremely reduced in size, especially in breadth. Large wormian 
bones at the pterion on either sule. 

No. 6. Massive skull of an adult male. The mandible is thickened antenorly 
to the ascending ramus #0 as to resemble the condition present im many 
mandibles of Eskimaux. There are paracondylar processes, that on the 
right side being small, The occipital condyles throw out projections 
anteriorly (ef. Poirier; Trattd d' Anatomte humaine, Tome 1", p. 384). 

No.7. Massive skull of an adult male.’ Teeth much worn down. Thue 
posterior palatine spine is bifid, The occipital condyles send forward 
processes on to the basilar process of the occipital bone, 

No. 8. Skull of an aged male. Slightly weathered. Teeth much worn and signs 
of an abscess cavity conterminous with the antrum of Highmore on the 
right. There is also a cavity of doubtful nature in connection with the: 
socket of the left upper median incisor, The posterior palatine spine is — 
bifid. Large paracondylar process on the right side, 

No. 9. Skull of an adult male. Weathered and platybasic, Most of facial 
skeleton destroyed. Many teeth lost, The chief features are the flattened 
areas on either side of the sagittal suture, the ruggedness of the temporal 
crests in that region, and the high degree of prominence of a well-marked 
transverse occipital torus, the latter character resembling that deseribed 
by Miklouho-Maclay in an Australian cranium (Pree, Linn, Soe, NISL, 
vol, vill) | 

No. 10. Skull of an adult female with complete skeleton. Teeth much worn. 
Cavity in connection with socket of left upper lateral incisor. Signs of 
alveolar abscesses in margins of mandible in the region of the molar 
teeth. The posterior palatine apine is bifid. There is a wormian bone 
(epipteric ossicle) at each pterion. Incipient development of paracondylar 
processes is observed. 


We may now turn to the second portion of the present communication and 
herewith inquire how far these characters and dimensions eccord with accounts 
previously published of genuine Mori-ori cranin. | 

Of such accounts, that written by Professor Sir William Turner in the 
Challenper reports is of first-class importance, as constituting the earliest summary 
of the osteological characters of these Pacifie Islanders. But not less important, 
owing to the quantity of material dealt with and the minuteness of the 
investigations by which it is characterised, is the work of Dr. Scott, of Otago, on 
the osteology of the Maori and the Mori-ori (J'ransactions of the New Zealand 
Institute, vol. xxvi, 1893). In this exhaustive report the skulls of neatly fifty 
Mori-ori natives are described, and the resulting indices compared with those 
published earlier by Tarner. The latter observer had at his disposal only about 
half the number of skulls mentioned in reference to Scott's work, 
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Most of the measurements made by Scott have been adopted in the present 
paper, and in consideration of the comparatively small number (ten) of the crania 
at Cambridge, comparisons will be herein instituted in the main «with Scott's 
results, without bringing into line in every case the results of Turner unless there 
is & particular reason for so doing. As a matter of fact, we may sum up the matter 
by saying that the present crania differ in no important respects from those at the 
disposal of the above-mentioned authors, whose own accounts will be seen, from 
Scott's monograph, to be remarkably consistent. Finally, the study of the 
hitherto undescribed Mori-ori crania in the Musenm of the Royal College of 
Surgeons tends to exactly the same conclusion. 

For comparizon of results, the table on p. 145 has been devised as the most 
convenient means of enabling the figures to be compared with the minimum of 
cross-references, ‘ 

Adopting the order of arrangement followed by Seott, the cranial capacity will 
be the first subject of comparison, From the table it appears that in both series 
the average value for specimens of both sexes would be designated as meso- 
cephalic, hut that when males alone are considered, the designation must be 
megucephalic in Scott's series and mesocephalic in the Cambridge collection, The 
difference, in the case of males alone, is not great (19 c.c.), and in the combined data 
for skulls of both sexes there is practically identity in the results. The range of 
variation is represented by the figure e05(10) in the Cambridge series, as against 
165(20) for males and 465(38) for both sexes in. Seott's records. Finally, the 
Cambridge series contains one specimen of exceptionally high capacity similar to 
those mentioned hy Scott, as having been recorded by De Quatrefages and Hatmy 
(average of three male skulls 1,600 ec); this specimen at Cambridge has a 
capacity of 1,685 ce. (No. 3). The small number (two) of the female skulls 
af Cambridge seareely justifies detailed comparison of the averages obtained 
from their measurements with the more extensive series recorded by Scott 

In the succeeding indices the agreement between the two sets of figures is 
quite remarkable; in three indices, viz, nasal, gnathie (alveolar), and 
palatomaxillary, the accordance would have heen probably even greater than is 
actually the case were it not for the weathering of the bones, which has for 
one of its resulta to render aceurnate Measurements unusually hard to obtain. 
At the same time, the difference might almost be accounted for by the difference 
in number of the specimens, Such igrecment affords strong evidence in favour of 
the Mithenticity of the Cambridge specimens. 

One or two indices and measurements mentioned by Scott have not been 
included in the table, and are more conveniently referred to here. In the first place, 
the index of the foramen magnum yistllel Seott the following firures :— 
Average B7-3(48) for the sexes taken together; with this we ean compare the 
corresponding figure for the Cambridge skulls, viz., §0'5(10) with a range of 35-8 
units, as against 23°5 in Scott's observations. Secondly, the ophryo-spino-auricular 
angle gives the results, (See p. 146.) 
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Male. Both sexes. 
No. | Average. No. Avernge. 
| 
a, mer 

Scott's observations = $2 67° 49 | 67° 30 
aa er Pe | 2K! 
Cambridge series ... ns i | 67°30 i) | BB? 

i I | 


The nearness of these average results is the more striking when it is 
remembered .that Scott's measurements were made with the aid of Broca's 
goniometer, while in the case of the Cambridge specimens the angles were 
measured after the including lines had been drawn through the several ports 
projected by means of Broca’s stereograph. 

In considering the relation of the basi-nasal length to the mesial vertical 
circumference, we find that the former dimension ia in the Cambridge specimens 
25-3 per cent, of the curve over the vertex from basion to nasion, as compared 
with 24-7 per cent,, which is recorded by Scott as the corresponding figure in his 
series. 

The data resulting from the measurements of the several segments of the 
median sagittal are may be summarised in the following table :— 


| : 
Approximate Approximate 

i mid- | nbeide art est cast Meese | 
Description of Males ing frequency) Cambridge | Males jing frequency) series (mules 
Bpentmane, (Scott). ‘in the whole | series, actual | (Scott), | in the Cam- sins Der 
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Exrtasatony Nore —F, P, anil © indicate the respective lengths of the frontal, parietal, 

and occipital ares In modifying the data yielded by the Cambridge specimens, in order to 
make a closer comparison with Scott's figures, fractions have been ignored, and the nearest 
whole number has been recorded. This will explain what might otherwise be considered as. 
orrore. 

From which one concludes that the two series are extremely alike. 

From the measurements, we may now turn to a number of points of deserip- 
tive anatomy dealt with by Scott, the first whereof to be considered is the 
general shape of the cranial vault. Herein the Cambridge specimens entirely agree 
with the description provided by Scott; the same remark applies to the sutures, ™ 
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but no case of an interparietal bone occurred (among Scott's forty-nine skulls). As 
regards the region of the pterion, the new series presenta five ossicles in this situation 
in the fen skulls examined (Seott: twenty-six in nineteen skulls), Other wormian 
hones are sligh tly less frequent than in Scott's series. Seott mentions the occurrence 
of paramastoid processes on one side or both in each of four skulls (? out of forty-nine). 
It may be possible that the term paramastoid includes processes that we should call 
paracondylar. However this may be, we noticed no unusual paramastoid processes, 
hut in five skulle unusually well developed paracondylar processes are seen (see 
especially No. 10), and we may now allude to the splendid collection of nearly seventy 
Mori-ori crania in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons; among these a 
long paracondylar process occurred once and on one side only, Aural exostoses 
are not to be seen in the Cambridge series, but one specimen at the College of 
Surgeons presents this condition. Out of seven of the (ten) Cambridge specimens, 
there are four with absence or closure of the posteondylar foramen on both sides, 
aud in the other three this foramen exists on one side only. Seott gives its 
frequency of occurrence as twenty-three (? out of forty-nine skulls), on one side 
only, and complete absence in eight casex In two male skulls at Cambridge the 
missive transverse occipital torus noted by Scott is present. The position of 
equililrium of the Cambridge crania may be summarised as: anterior mastoid, four 
out of ten (Scott: one in forty-nine); posterior mastoid, four out of ten (Scott: 
eleven out of forty-nine); anterior condylar, two out of ten (Scott: four out of 


J r - a 





Cambridge speciniens, even in an incomplete form (Scott met with it—incompletely 
developed, however—in six cases), , 

The nasal bones conform precisely to Scott's description, Out of the ten 
Cambridge skulls, four are oxy-craspedote, and five bothro-craspedote (Seott Bays 
that the nasal margin is “ rounded off” in twenty out of forty-nine skulls), As 
regards the so-called third occipital condyle, a faint iuirking in one of the Cambridge 


‘specimens suggests that an articnlation may have existed in the situation of this 


process. Much more distinct are the facets shown by two skulls out of the sixty- 
five at the College of Surgeons. Of the lacrymal bone, it can only be said that 
while two (in the same skull) are fenestrated, this tendency, as well as that to 
the formation of a fronto-muaxillary articulation within the orbit, is less marked 
in the ten Cambridge specimens than in Scott's series. The mandible has ilrendy 
been cominented on, 

it remains to notice the usage of the teeth, and we may mention that Seott 
remarks that the Mori-ori and Muori crania agree closely in this particular. Without 
quoting his description in detail, we may say that the curious usage and partial 
dislocation referred to by Scott and mentioned in the earlier part of this communica- 
tion was observed by Scott in Maori as well as Mori-ori crania, and can also be seen 
in sixteen out of sixty-eight specimens in the College of Surgeons (the Mori-ori 
crania of the Barnard-Davis collection are here included). So, too, signs of 
alveolar abscesses, similar to those noted in the Cambridge specimens, were seen by 
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Seott in the erania of his collection. One of the Cambridge skulls shows a curious: 


pit behind the third upper molar on both sides, which may have contained an 
additional tooth, but no trace of such a supernumerary structure remains. In one 
adult skull at the College of Surgeons (No. 765N) the third molar is diminutive. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that an asymmetrical condition of the 
foramen magnum, and « tendency to the production of exostoses in the form of 
processes and bony bars (¢f Griinbaum, Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
yol. xxv), near its posterior and lateral margins, characterise the specimens at 
Cambridge as well as those at the College of Surgeons. 

To sum up, then, the chief value of the new series of Mori-ori crania will 
he based on the corroborative evidence they afford of the generalisations 60 often 


referred to in the course of this paper. At the same time, we are now in @& 


position to regard them as quite typical specimens of the Mori-ori race, the 
difference of whose. cranial characteristics from the Maori have been thus 
summed up by Seott, in speaking of the Mori-ori skull :—" Tt differs from the 
Maori skull mainly in its lesser height, both absolute and relative to length anil 
breadth, the greater exerss of the parietal over the frontal width, the higher 
orbits, and the narrower nasal opening, The depressed and retreating forehead 
is also a very marked feature of many Mori-ori ekulls. It is slightly broader 
relatively to ita length, and somewhat more prognathous. The cranial capacity is 
also somewhat less. But, as already pointed out, there is often @ very close 
resemblance between Maori and Mori-ori skulls, The variation of the indices, 
though somewhat more restricted than with the Maoris, ia still considerable, and 
points, like the traditions of the people, to an origin from the two great Pacific 
stocks. The different types of Mori-ori skull have been already sufficiently 
leseribed.” 

From the study of the skulls we must now turn to that of the other bones of 
the skeleton, and the following notes embody the results obtained from observation 
of the two skeletons now at Cambridge:— 

The Scapular Indices are represented by figures higher than those yielded ly 
scapula: of Europeans or Polynesians, but on the other hand are respectively lesser 
aid greatér than the average index afforded by Melanesian scapulie. 

The Clavicular Index—Comparative data are still ‘scanty, but it may be 
mentioned that these indices exceed those of European females and even of 
negreases by a good deal. 

Platyenemia—The skeleton No, 10 shows 4 distinct degree of platyenemin. 
The other skeleton, however, doea not possess this character, so that no reliance 
can lw placed on this indication, 

Platymeria.—These indices show an extreme degree of platymeria. 

In comparing the foregoing data with the records provided by Scott, it may be 

| A similar pit occurs in the upper maxilla of an orang-utan cranium in the Anthropological 


Tnatitute at Munich: it is the more remarkable since this orang cranium possesses already 
two supernumerary molar teeth immediately in front of the pit referred to, | 
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noticed that the seapulm of the Cambridge skeletons are broader and therefore of 
an inferior type to those measured by Seott ; that the degree of platycnemin, on 
the other hand, is less marked in the Cambridge specimens than in Scott's series; 
and that the differences that may exist between the right and left limba of the 
same individual are so considerable as to seriously diseount the value of conclusions 
drawn from any but very large series of measurements. 

Stature-—The indication here is of extremely small stature—1,470 mm. and 
1441 mm. respectively. Allowance being duly made for the sex, the indieation 
is rather against the skeletons having belonged to the ordinary or. unmixed Poly- 
hesian type. 

In conclusion, the evidence from the skeletons possesses little value in 
determining the race to which the individiala belonged. At least, however, one 
ean note the general absence of signs of inferiority (or what are usually regarded as 
possessing such a significance), while the extremely diminutive stature of these 
females might possibly be cited as an exception to such a general indication. 

The pelvic indices place the specimens in the mesatipellic group of Turner, 
It should be remarked that whereas the female pelvis in any case alfords but 
little evidence of weight in assigning to any particular race a given skeleton, the 
indication here is still further obscured in the case of No. 1 (A) owing to the 
necurrence of osteo-arthritis. It remains to be said that Turner is inclined to 
place Melanesians in the mesatipellic group, while he supposed that Polynesians 
would probably come within the dolichopellic division. The fact that this index: 
brings the Chatham Islands skeletons into relation with the Melanesians, while 
their cranial characters are those of Polynesians, need not be regarded as of great: 
moment in the present state of our knowledge of the subject. On the other hand, 
Seott records the indices of two male and one female Mori-ori pelves, and these 
ure all platypellic. 

The proportions of the sacra place these in the platyhiere group, the influence 
of sex being felt herein. The index of B is very high and only surpassed in 
Turner's records by that of the sacrum of a Hindu female, viz., 127. Scott 
remarks that of three sacra measured by him, one (a mule) was platyhierie ; the 
two others (male and female respectively) were at the upper limit of the subplaty- 
hierie group. 

" de regorda the lumbar ineficea, disease has much modified the shapes of the 
lambar centra of No, 1, hence no doubt the figure 106-4, which falls in with those 
found in non-pathological spines of some Anstralians and Tasmanians. On tho 
other hand, the 93:2 for No, 10 is practically identical with the average figure 
deduced from observations on twenty-three Trish females (Cunningham, quoted hy 
Turner). 

The vadio-humeral and (ibio-femoral indices may be considered together. 
They would place the skeletons either actually or almost in the same group as: 
Polynesians or Melanesians, according to Turner. No conformation indicating 
inferiority is denoted by such an association. | 
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The intermembral index shows that No. 1] (A) has sitnilar proportions to the 
average European, the index of No. 10. (B) being a little higher (ce., with slightly 


and only very slightly longer upper extremity). The effect of ene may be 
responsible for the difference. 


As regards the femoro-humeral index, both skeletons show figures (73°5 and 
THT) but little removed from the average figure (72-2) given for Europeans (Brocit). 
Little more can thus be added to the remarks of Scott, who from the 
observation of five skeletons concludes that these “show in most instances a very 
wndence with what we find among the Maoris.” 
Mori-ort Cronica, 
Tables I, [1 and HL present the principal dimensions, ete., of the crania anil 


close corre 





skeletons Table I, on p. 150, gives those of the erania. 
























TABLE I.—MOnI-OR! SKELETONS. | Taste I1—The Same 
A. With Cranium No. 1. A. With Cranium No. 1. 
B. With Cranium No. 10. || B. With Cranium No. 10. 
—_—_—__ Re ———<——S 
Th henee Indices | | i ee | 
meetin oe | A. BE. | Tnilices. | A. 
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TanLe IV. 


To indicate some characters presented by Mori-ori crania in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, The total number examined was sixty-five. 





rp OE | No. of ae Catalogue Nos. of specimens presetiting | Pervent- 





| exam 68, the character. | age. 
é ; 
Asymmetry of foramen magnum : 5 | [61—762—763—-705 E—765 Zh...) | TOO 
Third occipital articular surface... 2 765. Zm—765 At}. wri wen Hy 


Scaphocephaly without synostosis t 6360 = sa tee ee =e 


in sagittal suture, 2 


Aural exostoses 2.0 |. ee ee ese ey es 
Paracondylar procesa aa in No. | 1 TSH oe ee Oe rs 
10 Cambridge. | 
| | 765 Lice ME. Wan 2b Bee. Mean 
Excessive wear (with partial dis- | 14 Zh..Zv.,Zw.. Z2.. BY .- Fn and 
location) of molar teeth, J se others from the Barnard Davis 
collection. 


Very Melanesian in cee l TOD Atte we 


Strong resemblance to Maar | 1 (ic he ee Le ee een 
akull at Cambridge. . | 








DIscussiox. 

The Presipent expressed his interest in hearmg that the physical evidence 
was in favour of a Polynesian origin fur the Mori-ori, for the reason that their 
arma and implements were distinetly Polynesian in type. Unfortunntely, however, 
there was no greater certainty as to the true Mori-ori origin of these implements 
than existed in the cage of the skulls, It was clearly possible that, although found 
in the Chatham Islands, the former might be the work of invading Maori. It 
must be confessed, however, that the implements from the Chatham Islands had 
a different style from those found in New Zealand.. 

Mr. Survesaue observed that the study of Mori-ori remains 1s most inleresting 


and constitutes a very essential contrilution towanls a complete physical history of 


the races of the Pacific islands, ‘The task is rendered the more difficult by two 
factors; firstly, by the intrinsic resemblances between the Mori-ori and Maori tribes, 
both being members of the same Polynesian stock; and secondly, by overrnnning 
of the Chatham Islands in 1835 by Maori invaders from the Taranaki district. of 
New. Zealand, with the result that it is now no easy matter to decide for certain 
as to the origin of any given skeletal remains which may be discovered. 
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“TR SYSTEM OF WRITING IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Ey F. Lin Grirrrna. 


Tne general wppearance of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing is very well known, 


anil the mature of it has aften been explained. But it is a subject of some 


importance, and one which still repays close investigation. On seemg a. well 
cut or painted inscription, even those who are not Eeyptologists often feel a 


desire to know the meaning of its signs and groups, and to understand how the 


little pictures convey thab meaning. If pressed for explanations, the spe 
las to avow that in a vast number of cases he cannot give sound and exhaustive 
reasons for his interpretations; he knows that the Egyptians attached such and 
such meaning or significance to a sign, but often he does not understand the 
comection between the picture and the sense, nor docs he know what the sign 

represents: piotorially. In the last few years Egyptologists, each of them fol- 

lowing his own bent, have endeavoured to grapple more closely with the problems 
that confront them, to trace, for instance, the history of the arts and cnifts 
in Egypt by means of scientific excavations, or by working on the materials 
in museums, and to ascertain the principles which underlie the Egyptian language 
an its development, and so at length to obtain facts in place of the vagne 
approximations or serious misconceptions of their predecessors In short, they 
have already begun to crown the labours of Champollion, de Rougé, Brigeeli, 

and Lepsius—to mention only the leading names among a crowd of scientific 
or enthusiastic workers—by putting the subject of Egyptology on a scientific: 
lasis go sure that labourers in other fields may begin to employ its results 
without fear that these will quickly be contradicted by the progress of further 
research. fn 1802 a Swede, Akerblad, commenced the decipherment of Egyptian ; 
now, at the commencement of the twentieth century, the subject and the study 
are rapidly transforming themselves from uneertainties and guess work to precise 
knowledge and exact investigation. 

Que branch of Egyptology requiring such investigation is the Aaistory of 
the writing. Professor Petrie has shown how finely detailed hieroglyphs of the 
Ohl Empire tombs can instract us as to the material civilisation Of the eon- 
lempornry Egyptians, though the artist who drew them had intended them tw 
record i in devorative style only dry names and formule. Organised endeavours 
are now being made (especially through the agency of the Archeological Survey 
of the Exypt Exploration Fund) to collect materials for a thorough investiga- 
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tion of the hieroglyphic writing, and some of the main results at present 
attained form the subject of the present paper. 

The writing is made up of ideographic and phonetic elements; in other 
words, the pictures appeal in a sense both to the eye and to the ear. They 
are employed as word-signs to express whole words, as phonograms to express 
sounds as parts of words, and as determinatives. (A determinative, it may 
he explained, is written after a word to indicate its meaning pictorially when 
that might be otherwise uncertain.) 

Before dealing further with these three functions of hieroglyphs, we will 
notice one particular form of phonogram from which much might have heen 
expected, that is, the phonogram representing a single sound—the ALPHABETIC 
sign. The Eeyptians never took full advantage of this great discovery, Al 
avery early perial they developed a practice of representing single sounds by 
means of an alphabet of twenty-five letters, which would have enabled them, 
had they so chosen, to write solely in these alphabetic signs, with a determinative 
added at the end of each word. Large numbers of words are actually found 
alphabetically spellod, especially in early times. The use of alphabetic signe 
probably originated in the desire to express separately the formative and flexional 
consonants that modified the meaning of words, and the signs being found useful, 
their enployment rapidly extended. But no advance was ever made towards 
exclusive alphabetic spelling ; its adoption would have meant a complete change 
in the old system, and this was not to be expected from so conservative a people 
i¢ the ancient Egyptiaus, who attributed their writing to the invention of the 
gol Thoth himself. Moreover, the artist-scribes fully appreciated the decorative 
effect of hieroglyphic writing; tu have limited their choice of signs by alphabetic 
spelling would have constituted a serious loss to that highly important body. 
On the other hand, the abbreviation of writing towards a cursive form employed 
for the longer text séems, as a matter of fact, to have led the seribes into greater 
anid greater complications. They sought clearness and detinition, not in sim- 
plicity, but by multiplying checks on error; and more or less they achieved 
their purpose, Tut the results were extremely cumbersome; for example, fis 





‘ 


‘ pnuse,” 1s written i9 ath A-hs-3, i¢,, with three phonetic signs followed hy 


the determinative of speech. And, to take an extreme instanee, the Byliable jae, 
Cd a 


in ordinary hieroglyphics of the middle period, is often written of -W THEW, 


ic, with four phonetic signs, Any single sigh in abbreviated or eursive writing 
wight easily le mistaken for some other in the immense siguary, and as long 
as the recognition of a word depended on the precise recoenition of a single sign 
rapid writing would easily be misread. But wlien words were spelled by o 
number of signs, so grouped as to be unmistakable however clumsily drawn, 
the seribe could wield his pou freely, and was satisfied, 

The alphabet rendered only consonants and semi-consonants: ‘The nature 
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of the language was such that the inflexions were produced partly by internal 
vowel chanwes, partly by additions of consonants and vowels at the beginning 
orend of the root. When a word-sign only was employed to represent a word, 
it would be very difficult to indicate the internal vowel changes. In times 
beyond our ken, presumably no changes whatever were shown, the simple word- 
sizn bere employed for all forms of a root: but in course of time it became 
customary to mark the fexional and other additional consonants hy separate 
sions. These cousonants were the feminine ending /, a noun-formative m— 
prefixed—and s, the causative prefix to verbs, all three being of great 
importance for pronunciation and the expression of meaning, Similarly, the 
pronominal suffixes liad to be expressed by alphabetic signs, Internal changes 
of vocalization were so much more difficult to indicate than external additions 
of consonants that no attempt seems ever to have been made in that direction. 
lt may be imagined that external vowel changes would, however, be shown, and 
‘idee! there is evidence of it. A prefixed vowel, though generally not marked 


at all, was in some texts—both early and late—indicated ly u, which here has 


the function of the Arabic Aamze, Whether the endings >: l. Ql, \\ represent 


vowel endings w, i, or whether they retain their usual semi-consonantal values, 
i, y, is at present uncertain. It is probable that when serving in certam positions 
as radicals, these letters were pronounced as vowels, and hence the development 
of their use as vowel-endings would easily arise. 

To return to the classes of the signa. Primarily WorpD-s1GNs represent the 
name of the objects or actions pictured by them. By transference word-signs can 
come to represent any word having the same consonantal root. 

FPHONOGEAMS tepresenting sounds which are used as parts of words are 
derived from word-signs; until a very late period these were limited in number. 
They fall into two groups: Ist, phonograms representing single sounds, which 
we may call alphabetic or wniliferal; 2ndly, those representing two sounds, 
which we may call Giliteral or “syllalic,” To take instances of each: the 
arm 0 is the name for “arm,” or rather “hand"("); i¢ is also transferred 
as worl-sign for" * district”; as an alphabetic phonogram it stands for“ (Heb. 37) 
in & multitude of words. As an instance of the second class of phonograms 
we have the draughtboard @4 set with its pieces; this pictures the wlea of 
“being set,” wn, and is the word-sign for * firm,” “established,” also by trans- 
ference, 1t i8 used as the name wn, a kind of measure, and for the word myn 
nieaning “a certain person,” “quidam,” ete., etc,, words having each the same 
radical consonants (#, #) as qv, “established.” As a phonoeram “4 enters 


into the spelling of hundreds of words, cy., muh Zab " chisel,” lh the 
name of the gol Amon. 

DEYERMISATIVES anay be either specific or general, eg. the determinative 
of the word for the Afriean horizontal-horned sheep (Orts fragelaphus) toy le 
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the specific figure of that sheep 45) or the general figure of the hide of an 
animal }- which serves as determinative for quadrupeds of all kinds, and even 


for four-footed reptiles, Of course, most of the common determinatives are 
specific or general according to their use. The following examples are very 


frequent ; “a determinative of proper names of men: RT ditto of women ; ve 


determinative of peoples; &) of eating ; » of speaking ; AN of sitting ; he 
of falling : 9 of violence. 

A single sign may combine all the functions of word-signs, phonograms, and 
determinatives. | 

‘As regards word-signs, in general the connection of the meaning of the word 
with the picture is obvious enough once it is pointed out; bat there are often 
difficulties in discovering it, the first heme to identify the action or object 
depicted ; the second, to find the word which formed the connecting link between 
the picture and its word-sign value. For instance, the sign <> is pretty clearly 
a basket when depicted in colour with the detail of woven rushes; its word-sign 
value ab, signifying “master,” “all,” “swim,” @ melt,” has long been recognised, but 
out of all the long miles of hieroglyphic and hieratie writing that are known 
to us, the key to this value is preserved only in a single passage of the Pyramid 
texts, and it is simply this: the name of a rush basket is nJ.¢, As for the ¢ 
in wh. ¢,it is only the feminine termination of the word, not a radical letter, 
and so cau he neglected. | 

As a general rule it is the root of a name, and that in its shortest form, which 
(letermines the phonetic value of the sign representing if, Hence, flexional 
consonants are disregarded in the matter. Not only so, but when a consonant 
is doubled in the root it is reduced to a single consonant in the derived word- 
sign, at any rate when the latter is used (by transference) as a phonogram. Very 
often also the weak consonants and semi-vowels are thrown out. Thus, e7., the 


sinple wooden: hoe, Si me ce Ann, is worl-sien for its name, lut as a 


phonogram has the value Avt—of. f |v Aub, “land,” ete. 2=, a rope 
handle, probably @8 or 980, originally meaning “ pull,” “seize,” is alphabetic 
for simply @ 4, q", a slope of ground, from the root g or gy “be high,” is 
alphabetic simply for g. 

It has often been supposed that the Egyptian alphabet was aerophonic om 
origin, ©, that the first sound in the name of the pictured chject or subject, 
was chosen as the alphabetic value of the sign. Some Coptic names seemed 
to favour this theory, but a knowledge of the early language has overthrown 
the few acrophonic derivations which had been proposed, and hos already in 
some cases revealad the true derivations, showing that the values of the alphabetic 
signs were obtained in the same way a3 those of the hiliterals; But the subject 
is still obscure in inany of its details, 
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As the Egyptian roots seldom exceed three letters, there was little need 

for word-aigns of more than three letters, and none for phonograms of more 
than two, ‘There is, however, one phonogram of obscure origin, used for a gram- 
matical ending only, which possibly contains three consonants, namely, the eagle, 
fie. 
Having thus: indicated the nature of the Egyptian writing and something 
of the uses and origins of the signs, let us consider briefly what changes took 
place daring the thirty or forty centuries for which we have monumental evidence 7 
of its use. If we compare the short inseriptions of the First Dynasty, which 
Professor Petrie has this year found in such numbers at Abydos, with insertp- 
tions of what may be called the classical period and onwards, even to Roman 
times, we recognise that the system upon which all are drawn up ts essentially the 
same. No new principle whatever has been introduced. The main noticeable 
point of difference is that in the later writing the spelling is far ampler, and 
consequently the writing is vastly more free ; and while in the First Dynasty, and 
indeed throughout the Old Kingdom, determinatives were very sparingly used, 
in late times they abounded. By the time of the Sixth Dynasty long texts: 
were commonly written and inscribed, and in the Middle Kingdom the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic system had assumed its most perfeet shape for clearness and neatness. 
Apart from certain archaistic revivals or lapses into yulgar modes, this was the 
form which henceforth served as the model for monumental spelling. There 
were, of course, periods of decline, during which writing suffered much. Monu- 
mental hieroglyphs being at a discount, the origins of the signs were forgotten 5 
but periods of prosperity, by reviving the demand for decoration, restored the _ 
art of hieroglyphic writing nearly to the height from which it had fallen. Tn 
the great decline of taste under Ptolemaic and Roman rule the inseriptions are 
crowded with fantastic inventions of new values and new signs, 

As for cursive writing, this was practised as far back as the First. Dynasty ; — 
by the end of the Old Kingdom it was freely used, and persisted for religious 
texts into Ptolemaic times It is known to us as meratic. About 1000 b,c, 
a small and highly developed cursive known as DEMOTIC began to be employed 
anid continned in use for business purposes until Egypt, under foreign rulers, 
became bilingual, Then it beeame manifest that the simple Greek alphabet, 
with its full notation of vowels and phonetic spelling, had great advantages over 
the vowel-less and clumsy groups of the native seript. In the second century 
A.D. astrologers and. others, who were probably not natives of Egypt, essayed 
to render the Egyptian language in the Greek character with the aid of a few 
signs borrowed from the demotic alphabet to express special Egyptian sounds. 
such as dj, tach, iA, f, and hard h. Thus the foundations of Corric writing were 
laid. This change was significant of the waning power of the old religion, and 
in the fourth century a.p, Christianity, triumphing over paganism, quickly 
exterminated the ancient system of writing altogether, and Coptic became 
universal. 
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With the recent diseoveries of Mr. Arthur Evans in mind, none would dare 
to prophesy merely negative resulta from the archwology of the future as regards 
the history of writing; but as yet we have po clear evidence that Egyptian 
Writing was either borrowed from or borrowed by any country outside the Nile 
Valley, Conquest and commerce occasionally carried it into Syria, Asia Minor, 
the Greek Islands and elsewhere. but we fail to find it established anywhere beyond 
Keypt except in Ethiopia. In that country it aequired o special character, 
and may have made an important advance in a form of demotic, long known 
but as yet undeciphered. If the early stages of Egyptian writing were developed 
in Egypt itself, it is curious that during the whole of the historic period it failed 
to develop any new features in the land of ita birth; yet it certainly has the 
uppearance of betng entirely native to the valley of the Nile. 

What its significance may be in the history of the world we cannot at 
present tell. Some have thought that the Phanicians borrowei its alphabet, 
and that through them our books and our letters are recorded in signs which 
ure in origin Eeyptian, But all such theories are as yet entirely hypothetical, 

Nevertheless, Eeyptian writing may be examined with interest as an unique 
illustration of the history of Writing in general. We find in-ita well-developed 
script fully preserving its pictorial origin, The decorative instinet of the 
Egyptians, as well as their conservative nature, led them to retain the pictures 
ind to represent them with full detail in monumental inscriptions for thousands 
of years after they had advanced. to cursive writing, In the Chinese and 
Mesopotamian systems traces of the pictorial origin of the signs are still fairly 
clear, but it is doubtful whether those origins ¢an ever be made ont with 
definiteness and certainty in more than a very few cases. The remains of the 
Hittite system may indicate a history perhaps similar to that of the Egyptian, 
Cretan hieroglyphics we hope will soon yield their key to the far-sighted dis- 
coverer of them. While primitive Writings are thus being recovered in quarters 
hitherto unsuspected, it is safer for the Egyptologist to refrain from speculation 
as to any foreign development of the system with which he is concerned. Oy 
the other hand, he may well endeavour to ascertain and expound its principles, 
so that workers in still newer fields of research may perchance derive from his 
labours solutions of some of their own difficulties. 

Reference has been made to the change which js taking place in the position 
of Egyptology. Berlin is the centre of the philological study of Egyptian, and 
thanks to Erman, Steindorff, and Sethe. the Egyptian grammur has been worked 
out from very unpromising materials with wonderful success. ‘The most remark. 
able result obtained by Sethe’s great work on the Egyptian verb is to prove that 
the roots of Egyptian words in the vast majority of instances were in early periods 
triliteral In this, as in other points, the structure of Egyptian, especially in 
incient times, has many analogies to Semitic, and the cautious Erman permits 
himself to assert that at a period earlier than that of any inscribed monuments 
ut present known to us, Egyptian was a Semitic language. He considers that 
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it changed 30 rapidly i in pronunciation that few obvious connections with Semitic 
are now seen in its vocabulary, while the Semitic conjagational forms were generally 
replaced by periphrases. The acuumulating proof of some such historical rela- 
tionship of the Semitic and Egyptian tongues must greatly affect our ideas of the 
early hi story of civilisation. | 
Having established the knowledge of Egypt an 2 

School is now devoting its energies to the franaisan of an exhaustive verbal 
indie to the inscriptions and papyri—exclusive of demotic and Coptic. This 
work, ow in its third year, 3 is eer out on a very ingenious plan, with 
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Fayptian philology will indeed have been placed on a firm footing. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEWS ANT) MISCELLANEA. 


Readers of the Journal are invited to communteate any new facts of especial interest 
which come under their notice, Short abstracts of, or extracts from, letters icill be 
publivhed at the discretion of the Editar, Letters should be marked “ Miscellanea” aud 
adilressed fo The Secretary, 3, Hauorer Square, W. 


EXPLANATORY NOTICE. 


To facilitate reference, and so to increase the nsefulness of these “ ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
Reviews axp Miscertanes,” the Council of the Anthropological Institute has 
authorised the following amendments in their form. 

In the first place, each item will be provided in future with niarginal catch- 
titles in clarendon type, giving the name of the author of the note, or of the 
work under review, and also the snbject to which the note or review refers. Each 
item will further be provided with a marginal number, by which it should he 
quoted, instead of by the pace number, 

In the second place, the “ Reviews and Miscellanea” will in future be printed 
with separate pagination from that of the rest of the Jowrnal This will permit 
the whole of the “Reviews and Miscellanea" in each annual volume to be bound 
up together at the end, and so will leave only one place where short articles are 
to be sought instead of two as at present. 

In the third place, the separate pagination, above described, will make it 
possible to issue short copies of each sixteen-page sheet of “Reviews and 
Miscellanea,” in advance, to any one who may desire to have early information 
of its contents, As it is further proposed to increase tho amonnt of such matter 
so as to issne one such sixteen-page sheet monthly, the Institute thus acquires 
a monthly record of current anthropological work which shonld be of the utmost 
value not only to the Fellows, but to all English-speaking students of the Science 
of Man. The details of the proposed monthly issue will be found in the next para- 
graph. 

“ Man." Anthropological Institute. 
Mau, a Monthly Record of Anthropological Science, published under the direc- 

tion of the Anthropological Institute of Great Pritain and Treland. Imperial 1 

Seo, 16 pages monthly from January, 1901. Published by the Anthropological 

Institute, 3, Hanover Square, London, W. 

Under the above title, the Council of the Anthropological Institute proposes 
to establish a Monthly Record of progress in the various branches of the Stuy 
of Man. Its contents will include contributions to Physical Anthropology, 
Ethnography, and Psychology; the Study of Language and the earlier stages 
of Civilisation, Industry, and Art: and the History of Social Instiiutions and 
of Moral and Religions Ideas, 
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These various branches of study will be treated more fully, in proportion as 
they are less adequately provided for in existing periodicals. Classical Philology 
and Antiquities, for example, and the History of European Civilisation, which have 
recognised organs of their own already, will be treated only from the strictly anthro- 


pological standpoint; and, conversely, prominence will be given to those other ~ 


studies, such as Prehistoric Archeology, and the History of non-European Cultures, 
which (in this country at all events) have not hitherto had a periodical record 
of their own. Special note will be taken, throughout, of those investigations which 
deal with the origins and the earlier stages of those forma of civilisation, which have 
eventually become dominant, and of the races among which they have arisen and 
developed. 

Each number of “ Max" will consist of 16 imperial Svo pages (Ce, of the 
size and style of printing of the page on which this note is printed), with 
occasional illustrations in the text; together with a full page plate produced by 
collotype, lithography, or other such process. 

The contents of “Man,” like those of the “Anthropological Reviews and 
Miscellanea" ont of which it grew, will include :— 


1, Original articles and notes on current researches and controversies = 


considerable space will be devoted to inquiries and correspondence. 

9, Reviews of recent publications and critical summaries of the principal 
monographs in Journals and Proceedings of Societies. 

$. Reports of the meetings of learned Societies at home and abroad. 

4. Descriptive and critical notices of the acquisitions of the principal 
Mnseums and of private collections, 

5, Biblivgraphies, as complete as can be made, with brief critical sommaries, 


= 


of various departments of «study in turn; including foreign publications 


and periodical literature, 

For convenience of reference, each article will be furnished with catch-titles 
in elarendon type, giving the subject and the anthor’s name, and with a distinct 
reference number in the margin. 

Tt will be seen frem this brief account, that the object of the proposed publi- 
cation is to provide a prompt enrvey of the work of existing organisations; to serve 
as a centre of communication and discussion to a number of small groups of workers 
in many different departments of the Haman Sciences; and to bring within their 
reach a concise summary, at frequent intervals, of the work which is being done 
in the fields which border on their own. 

As already indicated, “ May” will be published by the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and will be obtainable at its offices, 3, Hanover Square, 
London, W., on the following terms :— 

1. By Fellows of the Institute, post free, at the rate of sixpence a number, 
or at an annual subseription of six shillings. Each Fellow will, of 
course, continne to receive as before, and in consideration of his ordinary 


subscription to the Institute, a complete copy of the half-year’s numbers 


of“ Max,” at the end of each half-yearly part of the Jonrnul. 

2. Hy Socicties and Institutions which undertake to distribute not less than 
fifty copies to their own members, at the rate of 7s, Gd. per annum. 
It 13 believed that many Societies, which have no monthly balletin of 
their own, may be giad to avail themsclves of this opportunity of earlier 
publication of their proceedings, than their own foller but less frequent 
reports can supply: and it will ncoordingly be a settled paliey to 
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cultivate such relations both with Societies and with existing Journals, 
as may facilitate this resolt. 
& By the general public at the rate of one shilling « number, or at an annual 
subscription of ten shillings. 
The first: number of *‘ May" will be published in Janvary, 1901, and tle Fellows 
of the Institute are invited to nse their best endenvonrs to secure for the new 
departure the support which its objects deserve. 


Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
A Sunmery of the Proceedings of the Anthropological Institule of Great Britain 2 
and Ireland: January—June, 1000, * 

Ordrsary Meeting, January Sth, 1900,—Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, in the 
Chair. The Minntes of the last Meeting were read and signed, Messrs. Holt and 
Walhouse were appointed Anditors. 

Professor Flinders Petrie’s paper, “Sequences in Prehistoric Remains,” was 
tuken as read. It is printed in full in this Journal, vol. xxix (N.S. ii), pp. 295-801. 

Mr. H. M. Chadwick, of Clare College, Cambridge, read a paper on “The 
Oak and the Thander-God,” which was discussed by Messrs. W. Gowland, M. J. 
Walhonse, Dr, Kingston, Mr. G. M. Atkinson, and tho President. It is printed in 
full in this Journal (vol. xxx, pp. 22ff). <A vote of thanks to Mr. Chadwick was 
carriod ananimously, 

Dr. Kingston communicated “Notes on some Caves in the T'Zitzikama or 
Outeniqua district, near Knysna, Sonth Africa, and the objects found therein,” and 
exhibited a number of objects which he bad collected, and also lantern slides of 
natives and scenea in South Africa, The “Notes” are printed in full in this 


Journal (vol. xxx, pp. 44ff). 


Mr. F. C. Shrobsall contributed “Notes on Skeletons found in the T'Zitzikama 
and Knysna Caves,” to which Dr. Garson added some farther remarks, <A vote of 
thanks to Dr. Kingston and Mr. Shrabsall was carried manimonsly. 

Anunal Meeting, January S0th, 1900.—(See Journal, vol. xxx, p. Lif.) 


Ordinary Meeting, February 1th, 1900.—Mr, C. TH. Read, F.S.A., President, 3 
in the Chair. The Minutes of the Inst Meeting were read and reef 

The election was announced of Dr. F, P, Moreno, Professor Baldwin Spencer, 
and Dr, E, Dupont, as Honorary Fellows of the Institute, Messrs. J, W. Crowfoot, 
B.A., and L. R. Farnell, M_A., were elected Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. W. Ll. 4. Dockworth read a note on the Congress of the German and 
Viennese Anthropological Societios held in Lindna in September, 1899, which is 
printed in this Journal, vol, xxix (N.S. ii), p. 314. 

Dr. Reginald Koettlitz read his “‘ Notes on the Somali, Galla, Abyssinian, and 
Shangalla People, and their Manners and Customs,” which were illustrated by lantern 
slides and are printed in abstract im this Journal (vol. xxx, p. 50if). The paper was 
discussed by Messra. Ravenstein, Lewis, and others, and a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Koetthtz was carried unanimously, 


Ordinary Meeting, March 13th, 1900.—Mr. C. H, Read, F.S.A., President, 

in the Chair. Tho Minutes of the last Meeting were read and dame. 4 

The election was announced of Mr. Wm. McDougall as a Fellow of the Institnie. 

On behalf of Mr. E. 8. Hartland, the Secretary exhibited and explained o lantern 
(3) 1—2 
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slide of a war god from Bonna in the Congo State, now in the Leiden Mosenm, The 
President noted that a very similar one was in the collection of Miss Mary Kingsley. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on “The Stone Cireles of Scotland," which wns 
discussed by the President, Mr. Gowland, Dr. Garson, and Mr. Gomme. It ia printed 
in this Journal (vol, xxx, p. OOff), A vote of thanks to Mr. Lewis was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. J. L. Myres exhibited a series of photographs and lantern slides of the 
Megalithio buildings of Malta and Gozo. 


5 Ordinary Meeting, March 27th, 1900.—Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, in 
the Choir, The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers and Mr. T. V. Hodgson, as Fellows of 
the Institute, was announced. The Secretary read a list of the books presented to 
the Institute since the last Mecting. 

Dr, A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., and Mr. Charles Hose exhibited and explained a 
number of lantern slides, illustrating “ Native Lifo and Customs in Sarawak." A 
discnssion followed in which Mr. Hose atated, in anawer to Mr. Myres, that he did not 
consider that the people of Sarawak were cannibals. A yote of thanks to Professor 
Haddon und Mr. Hose was carried nnanimously. 


6 Ordinary Meeting, April 24th, 1900.—Mr. C. H. Read, F.5.A., President, in the 
Chair, The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Mr. Anthony Wilkin, B.A., as a Fellow of the Institute, was 
anounced. The Secretary read a list of hooks presented to the Institute since the 
last Meeting. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers read a paper on “ A Genealogical Method of Collecting Social 
and Vital Statistica,” which he had practised in Torres Straits and British New 
Cininea. The paper is printed in fall in this Journal (vol. xxx, p. 74). 

Dy. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., described «a number of lantern slides illustrating the 
native industries of Torres Straits and British New Guinea (cf Journal, vol. xxx, 
Miscellanea, Nes. 72-3, and Geogr. Journal, xvi, p. 4140). ‘The paper was discussed 
by Mr. G. L.Gomme, Dr, Japp, Mr. Gowland, and the President, and a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Rivers and Dr, Haddon was carried unanimonaly. 

Mr. J. L. Myres read portion of n letter from Mr. Arthur J. Evana desoribing 
the important discoveries made by the latter in Crete. 


7 Ordinary Meeting, May 15th, 1900.—Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President. in the 
Chair. The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed, 
The election was announced of Professor W. M, Flinders Petrie and Mr. (. G. 
Seligmann as Fellows of the Institate. 
The President called attention to the great loss the Institute had susiainod 
by the death of Lieutenant-Genera! Pitt-Rivers, who had been twice its President. 
The Secretary communicated a note by Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A. “On Certain 
Objects of Chalk from a Romano-British Site at Clanville, Hants." The 
comminnication was discussed by Professor Tylor, Mr. W. Gowland, Mr. J. 
Brown, and the President, and it was agreed that there was 
workmanship on the objects which were exhibited. 
| Mr. J. Allen Brown, F.G.5.. read a paper “On Stone Implements from Piteairn 
Island," which ig printed in fall in this Journal (vol. xxx, p. 837). The paper ei 
discussed by Professor Tylor, Dr. Montelins, Messrs, Howarth, Gowland, Radler, and 
Lewis. A vote of thanks to Mr, Allen Brown was carried Ininimousty, | a 
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Mr. H. Stopes read a paper “On some unclassified Stone Implements,” and 
exhibited lantern slides and a large selection of flint implements from his own 
collection. The paper will be printed in fall in this Journal. After a brief 
discussion a vote of thanks to Mr. Stopes was carried unanimonaly. 


Ordinary Meeting, May 294), 1900.—Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, in 8 
the Chair. The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The election was announced of Dr. A. H. Japp, LL... F.RS.E., as a Fellow 
of the Institate. The Secretary read a list of books presented since the last Mecting. 

Professor Oscar Montelins, of Stockholm, gave a discourse on “ The Earliest 
Communications between Italy and Scandinavia,” which is printed in full in this 
Journal (vol. xxx, p. S81F). Discussion was carried on by the President and Messrs. 
Myres and Lewis. <A vote of thanks to Professor Montelins was carried unanimonsly. 


Extraordinary Meeting, June 5th, 1900.—Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, 9 
in the Chair. The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Arthur J. Evans, giving further details of 
the recent discovery of Mycenman remains in Crete. 

Dr. J. G. Garson read a paper on “The Metric System of Identification used in 
Great Britain,” which is printed in full in this volame of the Journal, The paper was 
discussed by Mr. Maclver, Colonel Garsia, Mr. Francis Galton, Major Clayton, Sir 
J. Crichton Browne, and Mr. Coffin. A vote of thanks to Dr. Garson was carried 
unanimously. 


Ordinary Meeting, June 12th, 1900.—Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, in 4 0 
the Chair. The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and signed. 

Dr. J. Deniker, Librariun of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, and an Honorary 
Fellow of the Institute, was welcomed by the President in suitable terms. 

The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. H. Swainson Cowper, a primitive 
figurine from Adalia, in Asia Minor, and pointed ont ifs resemblance to the “ owl- 
faced figures’ discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Troy. The figurine will be described 
and figured in this Journal. 

Mr. B. H, Pain read a paper by Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth and himself “On a 
contribution to Eskimo Craniology,” which was discnssed by Dr. Deniker, Dr, Garson, 
Mr. Duckworth, Mr. Shrubsall, and the President, and is printed in fall in this Journal 
(vol, xxx, p. 125), A vote of thanks to the joint authors of the paper was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. W. L. H. Dackworth read a paper “On a collection of Crania, with two 
skeletons, of the Mori-ori, or aborigines of the Chatham Islands; with a note on some 
Crania from the same islands in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons,” 
which is printed in full in this Journal (vol, xxx, p, 141), and was discussed by 
Dr, Garson, Mr. Shrubsall, and the President. Mr. Shrubsall exhibited a series of 
drawings of Crania of similar races, A vote of thanks to Mr. Duckworth was 
‘carried unanimously. 

Mr. John Gray, B.Sc., read a paper by Mr. James Tocher and himself, “On the 
Physical Characteristics of School Children and Adults in East Aberdeenshire,” which 
i@ printed in full in this Journal (vol. xxx, p. 104). A vote of thanks to the joint 
authors of the paper was carried unanimously. 


Autumn Session.—For reports of the Meetings of the Anthropological Institnte 
in the mouths of Nuvember aud December, sce below, No. 120. 
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11 Regulations jor the Use ay the Loan Collection of fantern Slides, organised, 
jointly, by the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain ani Freland and ly Lhe 
Fotkiore Society. ' 

In order to encourage the study of anthropological subjects, and to provide 
teachers and lecturers with suitable illustrations, with the minimum expense, the two 
societies above uamed have appointed joint committee to organise a Loan Coilection 
of Anthropological Lantern Slides, for the use of the members of the two societies in 
the first place, aud also of teachers ant lecturers who are not members. 

The Joint Committee has issucd the following regulations for the use of tho 
slides, which come into force in October, 1900:— 

1. ‘he lantern slide collection shall consist of slides which are (a) the property 
of individuals, deposited on loan, every depositor to have. the loan, free of churge, of 
five slides in every year, in respect of every slide so deposited; (b) the property of 
the Folklore Socioty ; (¢) the property of the Anthropological Institute. 

2. The slides shall be available for use, under the conditions hereimafter specified, 
(a) by members of the Folklore Society and members of the Anthropological Institute, 
who shall be responsible for the safe return of tho slides borrowed, or for their 
replacement in case of loss or damage; (1) by non-members, introduced by a member 
of one or other society, who shall be responsible for the enfety and return of the 
slides. But slides may be hired by non-members only in certain entire sets suitable for 
lecture purposes. ’ 

$. The slides shall be kept, for the present, in the rooms of the Anthropological 
Institute, and shall be under the charge of the Assistant Secretury, who shall send 
them out and receive them back os required. 

4. The rate of hire for members, not being depositors, shall be threepence per 
slide prepaid, exclusive of postage; but one penny per slide shall be remitted if the 
slides are received back within three days from thew despatch from the rooms of the 
Institute. 

5. The rate of bire for non-members shall be five shillings « dozen prepaid: 
together with a deposit of five shillings as guarantee. 

The Collection consists at present of between one hundred and two hundred 
slides, covering a variety of subjects. The thanks of the Joint Committee are due 
toa number of Fellows and others who have generously contributed to the collection 
olready; in particular to Dr. A. C, Haddon, F.K.S., und to the Anthropological 


Photographs Committee of the British Association for the loan of a number of 
valuable negatives; and to Mr. KE. 5S. Hartland anid Mr. R. E. Guise, for their gifts of 


slides. Fellows of the Institute are invited to assist, by gift or deposit of slides, and 
by the loan of suitable negatives, in making it more complete and more generally 
useful, A subject Catalogue of the whole Collection will be published in due 
course. 


Anthropometry: General. Rivers, 
12 The communication which follows, from Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of St. John's 

| College, Cambridge, has been under the consideration of the Council of the 
Anthropological Institute:— 

“ Nearly every year members of savage or barbarous races are exhibited in London 
in large pombers. At present, little or nothing ia done to utilise the anthropological 
material which is thus brought to our doors, although in other Gonntries, and 
especially in Germany, much useful work has been done. 
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“T have no doubt that the proprietors of exhibitions would be much more ready 
to grant facilities for investigation to the represontatives of » scientific hody than to 
private individuals, and 1 therefore wish to suggest to the Council of the Anthro- 
pological Institute that some steps might be taken to further the organization of work 
in this field. 

“Tt seems to me that much would be gained if the proprictors of exhibitions 
would allow accredited representatives of the Institute facilities for investigation 
during ours when the exhibitions are not open to the public, and it is especially 
desirable that the facilities should be given soon after the arrival of the nutives in 
England before they have been rained for purposes of scientific study by the British 
public, 

“Any measures which might be taken need oot involve the Institute in any 
expenditure, as the necessary expenses for rewards, ete. would probably be willingly 
defrayed by the individaal workers.” 

The Conncil of the Anthropological Institute has accordingly resolved to make 
representations to the proprictors of such exhibitions, and to issue letters of 
introduction to qualified ubservers who wish for special facilities, Information as to. 
the arrival of natives for exhibition should be sent to the office of the Institute, 
3, Hanover Square, W. 


OBITUARY. ae 
Mary Kingsley. _ Toulmin Smith, 
Mixs Mary Hi. Atwgeley, LWA October, LS62—Grd dune, L900, Communicated - 1 3 
hy Miss L. Toulmin Smith, 7 
This remarkable woman, whose untimely death on 3rd June lest is a loss to 
science and humanity, was born in October 1862, at Islington, her parents removing 
the following year to Highgate, near Lonilon, where they remained till 1879. Her 
father, George H. Kingsley, brother to Charles and Henry Kingsley, was a doctor 
who travelled, and as his daughter shows in her charming Memoir, he was above all 
things imbued with the love of nature and natural objects. From her childhood 
upwards Mary was amidst books, chiefly scientiti c,—frequently referred to on receipt 
of the travellor's letters—of which she became on omnivorous reader; while her 
mother's numerous pets—cats, dogs and birds—and a rambling garden claimed her 
practical care and love for years. From zoology and natural history she eagerly took 
up modern works on ethnography and antlropolory—Darwin, Huxley, and Tylor her 
masters. She pursued with ardour the study of mathematics and German, and dived 
into the mysteries of chemistry and electricity. At Bexley Heath, where the family 
lived for a few years, she beeame acquainted with the electrician, C. F. Varley, but in 
Cambridge, whero they removed about 1884, the opportunities of study and diseussion 
which she enjoyed enabled her to make excursions into many subjects attractive to 
her independent mind. Devotion to her invalid mother and anxiety for her father's 
health weighed heavily on her capable powers for some years, till in the spring of 
Ipu2 they both passed away. A visit to the Canaries shortly after restored her tone 
and gave her a taste of the joy of exploration into untrodden regions, for even here 
she did not content herself with the beaten path. Removing to London with her 
brother, she formed a plan of gommg to the coast of West Africa to study law and 
religion among the natives, and at the same time undertook a commission to collect 
freshwater fich and inseets for the British Museum. Starting in 1893: with a sense 
of freedom, she visited St. Panl do Loanda, Labenda, and other places, and returned 
early in the following year, bringing evaluable collection, among which were many 
(7) 
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new species, gathered amid dangers and difficulties in countries unexplored before. 
In high spirits and health she gathered her forces and started # second time im 
December, 1894, ascended the Bonny and Ogowe rivers, and climbed the Cameroons, 
and after a year's absence, brought back many valuable additions to her ethno- 
graphical and other collections, together with stores of information carefully noted. 
The two volumes Travels tv West Africa (1897) and West African Studies (1899) 
contain her record of the resulis of these journeys; brimful of humour illuminating 
the serious study, they are authorities on the subject to-day. The traveller's abilities 
and intrepidity were recognised with gratitude by the West African traders, and aoon 
attracted public notice; she lectured widely on many sides of West African life, 
especially desiring to make known the principles of African law and religion and pro- 
perty, which she did at Oxford, in 1897, und at Bristol (before the British Association) 
in 1898. She read a paper on the “ Fetish view of the human soul” to the Folklore 
Society in June, 1897, and was elected a member of the Anthropological Institute in 
June, 1898; here she read no paper, but joined in discussions on West African subjects 
(March and April, 1899). Her unceasing efforts had important influence for good on 
West African affairs. ; 

Her other published works are The Story af West Africa, an historical réesumd 
written for H. Marshall and Son (1899), and a Memoir of her father prefixed to Notes 
on Sport and Travel, but recently issued (1900), a delightfol presentment of George 
Kingsley, pervaded with his daughter's homour and transparent to her personality. 
On March 28, 1000, she landed at Cape Town, hoping to be of some use during the 
war, and to gather more materials; in Simona Town Hospital she Found that noraing 
the sick Boers was her first call, and here to the deep and universal regret she 
succumbed to enteric fever herself on Jane 3. She was buried at sea on the following 
day by her own desire. Thus was cut short a most valuable life and a brief career 
of splendid performance; with a character full of womanly tenderness and unselfish- 
ness she was able and wise, dealing with great issues from a large-minded outlook, and 
to courage joined the modesty of true genius. West Africa, no less than science, must 
mourn an inestimable loss. 


Mary Kingsley. Kingsley Society. 
1 4 The Proposed National Memorial to Mary Kingsley, 

The desire has been very widely expressed among Miss Kingsley’s. mauy 
friends, and among the still larger number of those who knew her through her 
wrilings and lectures, to establish n permanent Memorial to her. 

[t is in a great measure owing to Miss Kingsley’s writings and her absolutely 
nnique researches into native customs and institutions that so much interest has 
recently been taken by the general public in West Africa. She herself took o deep 
interest in all that might in any way tend to the improvement of the conditions of life 
in that part of the world, both of Europeans and of the natives. 

Liverpool, owing to its very large West African interests, was frequently visited 
by Miss Kingsley, who there, as also in Manchester, formed many close friendships 
with those engaged in the West African trade. Immediately after her death a 
movement was set on foot by certain Liverpool and Manchester merchants is 
perpetuate her memory by associating her namo with » smal! Hospital for the 
treatment of tropical diseases to be established in connection with the 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

Other of Miss Kingsley’s friends desire that her name should also be associated 
with m Society for the study of Native Customs and Laws, which was hor first object 
and occupied the greatest part of Ler time and energy, aud that “The Mary Kingsley 
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Society of West Africa" should be established to stimulate research and to collect 
from all sources iuformation concerning West Africa. 

Miss Kingsley held that the right way to bring out the fall valoe of British 
West Africa is, not in the direction of trying to force European civilisation and 
customs on natives who already have a different, if rudimentary, social aystem of their 
own, but first to study this indigenous system, which must to some extent be suited 
to its environment, and then to select from this, and to develop the better and more 
useful elements. It is believed that much information of the required kind as. to 
West African Sociology is already on record, scattered through the works of the 
older writers on those parts, as well as in more recent books of travel, im papers 
published in periodicals, in blue books, and in official reports; and a very great deal 
more may still be gathered by Government officials, traders, missionaries, travellers, 
and by the small but remarkable band of natives who are alrewly educated. 

Té is proposed that the “ Mary Kingsley Society" should employ a trained 
ethnologist, both to collect and arrange in scientific form the material which 1s thus 
already on record, and to institute and direct research for farther material of the 
aume sort; and it is intended that the Society, after the manner of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, should periodically publish the results which it obtains, and shonld thos 
provide additional knowledge by which European relations with West Africa may be 
most safely and effectively directed, with profit both to the natives and to the Empire. 

Several meetings of Miss Kingsley's friends have been held in London to discuss 
the matter, and it has been decided that the memorial shonld include both the 
Hospital and the Society, and that an appeal should be made to the public for support 
to both; the subscriptions being assigned to either the Hospital or to the Society, 
according to the wish of subscribers. 

Contributions for the “ Mary Kiugsley Memorial Hospital” should be sent to 
Mr.A. H. Milne, B. 10, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, and for the “ Mary Kingsley 
Society of West Africa” to Mr. George Macmillan, St. Martin Street, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. 

Unless specifically assigned by the donors, all contributions sent to Mr, Milne 
will be devoted to the “ Mary Kingsley Hospital,” and those sent to Mr. Macmillan to 
the “ Mary Kingsley Society of West. Africa.” 

The following have consented to act on the Provisional Committee:—Dr. E. 
Adam; Mrs. Antrobus; Mr. H. Balfour; Dr. C. F. Harford Battersby; Mr. J. Batty; 
Mrs. Bishop; Sir T. Lander Branton; Lady Branton; Connt C. de Cardi; 
Dr, Carter; Lady Chalmers; Mra. Clark; Sir Andrew Clarke, G.O.M.G., 0.B.; 
Viscount Cromer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.: Major Leonard Darwin; Dr. J. G. Frazer; 
Rt. Hon, Sir George Taubman Goldie, K.0.MLG.; Mra. J. KR. Green (Hon. Sec.) ; 
Dr. F. H. H. Goillemard; Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S.; Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
President of the Folklore Society; Mr. John Holt; Mr,J, A. Hutton; Mr, Everard 
Im Thorn, C.B.,C.MLG.; Mr. James Irvine; Lady Johnston; Mr. Alfred L. Jones ; 
Rey, Dennis Kemp; Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., G.C.LE.; Sir William MacGregor, 
K.C.M.G.; Lady MacGregor; Mr, George Macmi Ilan (Hon. Treasurer); Mr. A. H. 
Milne (Hon. Treasurer); Mr. J. L. Myres, Secretary of the Anthropological Institute; 
Major Nathan, R.E., CALG.; Mr. G. W. Neville; Dowager Countess of Pembroke; 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart.; Mr. Charles H. Read, President of the Anthropological 
Institute; Professor William Kidgeway; Major Ronald Ross ; Mr. H. Ling Roth; 
Sir John Smalman Smith; Miss Toulmin Smith; Colonel J. G. B. Stopford ; Mr. J. 
St. Loe Strachey; Mr. F. Swanzy; Professor E, B. Tylor, F.R.S.; Mrs, Humphry 
Ward. 
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Oscar Baumann. Felkin. 
15 Oscar Baumonn, PAD, 25th June, 1864-12th October, 1890. Contributed by 
fo 6K. W. Felkin, M.D., F.R.G.5. 

By the death at Vienna of Dr. Oscar Baumann, who had been for some years 
Ausirian Consul at Zanzibar, ethnology has lost an earnest student, a careful 
investigator, and o writer on the anthropology of Africa of considerable merit. 
Baumann was born at Vienna on the 25th of June, 1864, and his premature death 
lias been greatly regretted by his friends ond is a distinct loss to science, Hoe 
studied at Leipzig, where he graduated as Doctor of Philosophy, and after serving 
as an officer in the Austrian army and preparing for exploration in Africa, he went 
to the Congo in Dr. Lenz's company in 1885. 

After his expedition to the Lower Congo, Baumann went to Fernando Po, and 
since then his sphere of work was transferred te the east coast of Africa, He was 
there in IS88 daring the rebellion in the German territory; he visited Usambarn for 
the German East African Company in 1890; and he subsequently made a journey 
through Masai Land to the Victoria Nyanga. After his appointment as Austrian 
Consul in Zanzibar, he investigated and described Zanzibar and the neighbouring 
islands ; in fact it was this work, which he performed when ont of health, that Jed to 
his premature decease, 

Apart from Baumann’s geographical work, which was of considerable value, he 
rendered considerable service to anthropology by the careful descriptions be gave of 
the natives with whom he came in contact, their habits and customs, dwellings, 
weapons, and implements. His monograph on Fernando Po is certainly the most 
complete which has ever been written concerning that island and its inhabitants, and 
he strongly advocated its development. His description of the natives of Usambara 
and the neighbouring districts is the best which we possess, and the account of his 
journey to the Victoria Nyanza is replete with valuable information. 

Banmann had great tact and sympathy with the natives. He soon won their 
confidence and was therefore able to get more accurate and detailed information 
respecting their ideas than any other travellers who have been in the same districts. 
Although his investigations were carried out In great detail, his writing is concise, and 
he manages to convey a very accurate general view of the condition of the people he 
describes, 

Baumann made friends wherever he went by his sympathetic and genial 
disposition. He will bo greatly missed. He died in Vienna on October 12, 1899. 
His principal works were as followa:—Fernando Po, 1889; In Deufsch-Ostufrita 
wdhrend des Aufelands, 1800; Weombara und seine Nachbargeliele, 1891; Durch 
Musailend sur Nilquelle, 1894; Die Ineel Sansibar, 1897; Die Insel Pemba und ikve 
Kleinen Nachborinselu, L899, 


Algeria; Ethnography. Maclver and Wilkin. 
1 6 An exhibition of Alyerian and Kabyle objects was held in the rooms of the 

Anthropological Institute, from Monday, June 18th, to Saturday, June 23rd. 
Such an exhibition is a new departure on the side of the Institute, and was fully 
justified by the result, for a considerable number of Fellows and othera took the 
opportunity of studying the large and representative collection which waa thos put at 
their disposal, and it was eventually found desirable to keep the exhibition open even 
beyond the date originally announced. 
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The objects which were exhibited were collected during a recent journey by two 
Fellows of the Institute, Mr. David Randall-MacIver, B.A., Layeock Stadent of 
Egyptology at Worcester College, Oxford, and Mr. Anthony Wilkin, B.A., of King's 
College, Cambridge, whose results will, it is hoped, be shortly placed in full before the 
Institute and the general public. 

The exhibits comprised -— 

A. Objects from the Chawiw tribes of the Aurés Mowutains, such as (1) the rough, 
hand-made pottery, undecorated, and of very primitive forms, which is made by the 
women and is used for domestic purposes in all the villages of the Aurés ; (2) speci- 
mens of all the typical kinds of jewellery made in the Aurés Mountains oe the local 
silveramiths, the metal for which is obtained from old ‘silver coins, while the coral, 
which is highly prized, i is imported from the coast; (3) wool-work bags and cases, 
showing the native patterns; (4) snuff horns with incised patterns, wooden water- 
bottles, flutes, traps for animals and birds, and so forth, 

B. Objects from the Kabyle tribes in Little Kabylia, east of the Sahal River, and in 
Great Kabylin, near Fort National. (1) The most important exhibits among these 
are the specimens of finely decorated pottery, some classes of which are identical with 
the pottery of the prehistoric Egyptians (circa 6000 to 5000 n.0.). The manufacture 
of this pottery is confined to certain villages in the heart of the mountains. The 
exhibitors visited these villages to obtain their specimens, and studied in detail the 
processes of the manufacture. (2) The braoshes and pigments used for painting the 
pottery were shown, and also a series of photographs illastrating the stages in the life 
history of the pots, (3) Other exhibits included specimens of silver-work like those 
from the Aurés, ond specimens of wood-carving and models, baskets, knives, etc, 

The exhibits were accompanied by a large number of photographs, including :— 
(L) Views of the mountain country, villages, and hooses of these Berber tribes; (2) 
the arts and industries of the people, ¢g., pottery making, silver-working, spinning, 
weaving, pressing of olives and manufacture of olive oil, ete.; (3) the dolmens 
and other megalithic remains from four different sites, with drawings of the skulls 
found in the dolmens by General Faidherbe in hie excavations; (4) anthropological 
portraits of a large number of Berbers, taken in their own villages. 


Morocco: ef. JA.L XXX (N.S. IT), p. 252. Lang. 
Ginw and Fairies. Communicated by Andrew Lang. 17 


On reading Dr, Westermarck’s interesting account of the beliefs of the 
people of Moroeco about Ginn (Joura, Anthrop. Inst. XXUX (N.S. Il), pp. 252-269), 1 
was struck by the close resemblance of Arab to Celtic superstition, The (inn, in 
ilmest all respects, correspond to the People of Peace, or Fairies, of Irish and Scottish 
folklore. Nobody, perhaps, has yet tried to derive our fairies from Totemigsm, and 
Dr. Weatersmrok has refuted that curious theory, as applied by Professor Robertson- 
Smith to the Giun. In my humble opinion the Giwn are Fairies, neither more nor 
leas. Doubtless they are much older than Islam, or Christianity, but the Arab 
account of Ginn, like the Scotch theory of fairies, is influenced by the prevailing 
religion. Dr. Westermarck writes, “ The gin form a special race of beings, created 
before Adam. In various respects, however, they ore like men. They eat and 
drink, they propagate their species, they are subject to death. . . . They even 
form sexual connections with men.” 

Let us compare the Rev. Robert Kirk's account of the Fairies (cirea 1690). Mr. 
Kirk's Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Faunne, aad Fairies was edited, from «a MS, 
by Sevtt, in 1515, und by myself, in 1893. “The Sik . . . are suid tu be 
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of a middle nature betwixt Man and Angel. . . . They have Children, Marriages, 
and Deaths evenas we. . . . They are clearly seen by men of Second Sight to eat 
at Funerals and Bangnets, - . . There be many fair ladies of this aerial order, 
which do often tryst with young men . . . in the quality of lightsome 
paramours.” : 

So far, then, the juin and the Fairies are identical. The gwdo, at Fez, live in 
an old fort. So they do in Ireland, to this day, and Mr. Kirk mentions that they 
ubide in the motes, or mounds, near churches, Such motes, hard by the church, exist 
at St. John’s Town of Dalry, Partou, and Balmaclennan, in Galloway, being the bases 
of aucient fortified dwellings, “Their native country is below the earth,” says Dr. 
Westermarck. “The earth being full of cavities or cells," says Mr. Kirk, “ these are 
their ordinary dwellings." The guia “live in tribes or nations, of which each has 
its sultan.” “The Fairies live in Tribes and Orders," and the Fairy king and queen, 
“aristocratical ralers,” are known to everybody. “The fmim . . . may assume 
almost any shape they like.” The Fairies “grovele in different schapes,” says Kirk. 
Whirls of sand or dust are caused by gudn. They are also attributed, in Scotland, to 
Fuiries, who ride, causing the tourbillon, to the ery of “ Horse and Hattock.” The 
guiin produce diseases by shooting arrows, So do Kirk's Fairies. “Their weapons 
are moch of stone, like to yellow soft Flint spa (sic) ahaped like a barbed arrow-head,” 
ond Mr, Kirk treasured several of these neolithic weapons. The jaén are afraid of 
salt and steel. “Iron hinders all the operations ” of the Fairies, and « piece of iron is 
put into the bed of a woman in labour, As to salt, a dish thereof is put on the breasts 
of corpses before burial, to keep off evil influences. The Bible is as efficacious as the 
Koran, The séance witnessed by Dr. Westermarck is the old Maori and modern 
spiritual séance, down to the “materialised’’ hand of the gimn. “The gniin are 
frequently supposed to be guardians of hidden treasure.” Kirk gives Fairy examples, 
und I have met eases both in Sligo, and, oddly enough, on Flodden Field, 

Obviously the ginw are fairies, and the fairies are jinn. But nobody will say that 
the fairies were evolyed out of Totem animals; and, indeed, though they can take 
many shapes, we hear little of them in animal form. On the other hand ghosts of 
mon dead do appear very frequently, in this country, us beasts, and I am inclined to 
think that both fairies and jinn are more or less evolved out of ghosts. At all events, 
whoever wishes to derive Jinn from Totems ought also to derive fairies from Totems, 
# thing which probably not the wildest Totemist will dream of doing. The Totem is 
almost as mavh overworked as the Sun, and the Spirit of vegetation in modern 
theories. Meanwhile Dr, Westermarck has, perhaps without thinking of it, proved 
the identity of a great province of Scottish and Arab or Moorish folklore. 





Egypt: System of Writing. Griffith. 
1 8 Ou the System of Writing in Ancient Egypt. Communicated by F. LL Griffith, 

M.A., to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Bradford, September 6th, 1900. 

Egyptology has now reached a position among the sciences from which it my 
contribute trustworthy information for the benefit of kindred researches. Egyptian 
w riting consists of Ideographic and Phonetic Elements, the signs serving as—1l, Word- 
signs; 2, Phonograms; 3, Determinatives. The highest development shown is an 
alphabet, which, however, is never used independently of other signs; it is apparently 
not acrophonio in origin; it represents consonants and semi-consonants only, 
vorilisation not being recorded by Egyptian writing. No advance can be detected in 
the system from the beginning of the historic period to the end, notwithstanding 
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some improvements in practical working which facilitated the nse of curaive writing. 
Phonograms derived from word-signs. The end of the native system was brought 
about by the gradaal adoption of the Greek character—beginning, perhaps, in the 
second century 4.D. If any radical improvement was ever made in the Egyptian form 
of writing, that improvement must have taken place at or after adoption by another 
people: ¢.., some have supposed that our alphabet was derived by the Phoenicians 
from Egypt; bot any such derivations are at present entirely hypothetical. 

Although the Egyptian system of writing may not be actually 2 stage in the 
history of our alphabet, it throws a strong light on the development of the alphabetic 
system; and the survival of its pictorial form (for decorative purposes) enables us to 
recognise the highly ramified connections between the forms and meanings of 
characters to an extent which ts impossible at present in any other system, whether 
in Mesopotamia, Chinn, or elaewhere. 

The results of recent Egyptian philology indicate therefore that Egyptian was 
originally a Semitic langnage, though ita character changed early. The main lines of 
the grammar being at length established, the materials for a complete dictionary are 
now being collected and classified. 


Egypt: Language. ven Seman! 
Die Flexion des aegyplischen Verbums. Von Adolf Erman. (Sitzungsherichte , 
der Prenssischen Akademie der Wissenschajten. XTX. pp. 317ff.) 19 

At a recent meeting of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, whilst dealing with 
gome technicalities of Egyptian grammar, Professor Erman gave expression to some 
new philological results which are of importance both to the historian and to the 
anthropologist, His own studies had already in 1892 rendered a close connection 
between Egyptian and the Semitic tongoes hardly dubious, But ai the same time 
the most striking characteristic of the Semitic languages, namely, the derivation of 
the vocabulary from roots of three radicals, seemed to be absent from Egyptian, which 
appeared, on the contrary, to have a preference for biliteral roots, ‘This difficulty has 
now been removed by the researches of Dr. ‘Sethe upon the Egyptian verb (see 
Kurt Sethe, Das avyyptische Verbum, of which two volumes have tlready appeared, 
and a third, containing indices, is im preparation). Tt has beeome clear that most 
Egyptian biliteral verbs have become such through the decay of a weak consonant, 
and were accordingly, in their origin, triliteral, As o farther consequence of this 
discovery, fresh similarities in the vocabulary have heen brought to light, greatly 
adding to the evidence hitherto available, Professor Erman has now no hesitation in 
classing Egyptian among the Semitic languages. It is noteworthy that this 
conclusion has been reached without any investigations into the field of comparative 
syntax, which would, as any one acquainted with the languages in question must 
know, indabitably lead to valuable results pointing in the same direction. | 

Professor Erman then turns to the historical aspect of lis conclusion. He com- 
pares the movement which carried the Semitic idiom from Arabia to Egypt and Enst 
Afriea with the Mohammedan invasion which overran the SIT countries in the 
seventh century of our era, The parallel is complete, except that whereas the later 
arene of conquest gave birth to ono extensive, yet nnited nation, the more ancient 
failed toda so. This difference he attributes with greut show of reason to the fact 
that the Mohammedan invasion imposed a religion, while the earlier invasion did not. 
The greater decay of the Semitic idiom in Egypt he assigns to an original difference 
of race. As to this race, he surmises that they resembled those Nubians who live in 
the barren stretches between Assoan and Dongola. These have preserved their one 
langange intact in this region which no invader has taken the trouble to conquer ; 
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and it is a language unrelated to any known idiom, and doubtless—like the Basque— 
the relic of a tongue which once covered a far wider area. Here we probably have 
the original tongue of the indigenous Sgyption. Thus Professor Erman arrives at the 
supposition that the Egyptians were “ semitised Nubians,” a conelusion which ns 
been advanced on other grounds, and which will probably be corroborated as soon 
aa the archmological evidence has been properly sifted. A. HG. 





Egypt: Physical Anthropology. Macalister. 
) On Perforate Himeri in Ancient Hoyptian Skeletons. Communicated by 
Professor A. Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., to the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science: bradford, September 11th, 1900, 
In sorting oat our Cambridge collection of Egyptian bones, 1 have noticed the 
frequency of supra-articular perforation of the humerns, especially in the bones from 
Libyan graves. I did not begin to count the number of examples until more than 
three-fourths of the series had been put away in store-cases, but ont of the Inst 
twenty boxes opened, I found that out of G82 humeri, 390 were perforate and 292 
imperforate. The percentage of perforation is therefore 57°2. 

This exceeds anything hitherto published, Of ancient North Americans the 
percentage of perforale bones out of 300 specimens is 40) per cent, In one collection 
from the Gila Valley, in Arizona, 48 perforate bones were found ont of 59, 0 percentage 
of 53°9; but this is exceptionally high, and the number of bones. is not large. In 
onr Cambridge collection, when I began to count, 1 found out of the first 115 bones 
that 65 were perforated; so, had I none bat this: series, the percentage wonld have 
come ont 505, 

The Libyans may therefore, I think, claim to hold the record. In our dissecting 
room there were three instances ont of the last hundred bodies examined, (Other 
statistics will be found in Messrs. Matthows and Lamb's article on the subject. fem. 
‘Amer, National Acai, Sei., ¥I, 217.) 

The authors just quoted are most probably correct in considering this as an 
nequired character, The Youngest specimen obtained waa in a humerus of a child 
probably 7 years old. I have not seen any genuine approach to this condition 
among 100 foetal hnmeri examined for the purpose. \s far as T know, it has never 
been found in a foetal bone, 

It is a perforation of the shaft well above the epiphysial janction line. The 
distal extremity of the diaphysis thickens below the hole down to the place where the 
epiphysis is set upon it, 

It is always in the intrn-artienlar part of the olecranon fosen, below the line of 

teflexion of the synovial membrane that crosses the: middle of the fossa. It is, 
therefore, quite distinct from the vascular holes with which Topinard nssocintes it, a8 
these are always extra-articnlar (the vessela are chiefly derived from the inferior 
profanda), 
Of these perforate homeri, 172 were right, and 218 were left, As far as. could 
be determined from size, shape, and from the accompanying pelvic bones, 192 were 
male, and 198 were female. There is thas the aame preponderance of left and female 
over right and male bones, which was noticed by the deseribera of the Hemenway 
collection, leading one to speculate as to the nature of the work which predisposed 
to the perforation—the mill, the shadoof, or the mattock. 

As tothe sizes of the holes, they were mostly oval or olliptical, with the long 
axis transverse or nearly so, nnd the distribution of thete sizes are shown in the 
accompanying table :— 
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Tn the few recent examples, which were large, the hole was actually open in the 
recent state; when small, it ts ususlly closed by membranc; 27 were young bones 
with an un-united upper epiphysis, 5 co-existed with the supra-condylar process. 
The opening is veniform or belobed in 33. 

This note is only preliminary, as the subject is sufficiently important to require 
still further study. I have, however, been able to determine that while in ordinary 
extension and flexion, the tops of the processes do not press upon the humerus, yet 
by forced extension and foreed flexion contact can be made to take place, especially 
whon the elbow is forcibly extended, with the hand in the position of pronation. 





Egypt: Prehistoric. Forbes. 
On a Collection of Stone Implements in the Mayer Museum, made by Mr. x, 
Ht. W. Seton-Karr, in mines of the ancient Poyptians digcoverod hy him on the 21 
plateaux of the Nile Valley. Ry H. O. Forbes, LL.D. From Buil. Liverpool Mus: 
I], 34, p. 77. See Plate A, which, by the courtesy of Dr. Forbes, reproduces 
figs. 1-8 of the paper. | 
The earlier discoveries of Mir, Seton-Karr in Somaliland, and a preliminary” 
notice of the collection here described, will be found published in this TFinvual 
vol. xxvi, p. 65, 109; xxvii, 90. 
The circumstances of the discovery and tho ancient flint mines are deserihed and 
illustrated by photographic plates. The implements are classified and described 
according to types; and the question of their probable date is discussed, Dy. Forbes 
conelades that the deeply stained patina, and the apparently “ palwolithic ” forms of 
these implements “cannot be depended on to fix the date of stone implements where 
there is no possibility of determining the geological age of the strata whence they 
have come, and in the absence of associated faunistic remains,” and that none of tho 
surface “ palwolithic " implements from Egypt and Somaliland have yet been proved to 
belong to that period; and that probably the bulk of them are much later. J. [,, iM. 


Egypt: Prehistoric, 1% 

The Carved Slates from Hierakonpolis and clenchere, By F. Legge. Pro a 

Soc. Bibl. Arch, XXIT (1900), pp. 125-139, with 9 plates; which are repro- 22 
duced by permission in Plates B. C. D. 

Mr. Legge has earned the gratitude of students of prehistoric Egypt by this full 

and well-illustrated secoant of all the known examples of thisae Fae ie 
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interesting objects. Two fragments indeed aro omitted aa not certainly belonging 


to the same group (one in the Lonyre, Rev. Arch. TH, Ser. ix, p. 37H: the other at 
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Gizeh, !gyptiaca (Festechr, fiir G, Ebers), 1894, p. 124): the rest, seven in all, are 
reproduced from photographs The Roman nomerals refer to the plates m Proc. Bibl, 
Arch., XXTI: and the letters B. C. D. to the plates which accompany this review. 
-I, Gizeh: from“ the lowest layers below the temple" at Hierakonpolis, 
Plate B _ (Obverse and reverse.) 
Il. Part in the Louvre, part in the British Museum, perhaps from 
Abydos: {the three surviving fragments are represented pieced together. 
Il]. Oxford (Ashmolean Museum): from the same site os that on Plate 1. 
(Obverse and reverse.) 
IV. Louvre: provenance unknown: ef. Henzey, Bulletin des corresponil- 
Plate C ences Helleniques, XVI, 312: attributed to Abydos, by Sayce, Proce. Sor. 
Bibl. Arch., XX, 90. (Obverse and reverse.) 
ih Gizeh : provenance unknown : fragmentary: cf. de Morgan, Necherches 
stir Povigine de U Egypte, 11, Plate ii. 
Plate D =VI. British Museum: provenance unknown: to this belongs an 
unpublished fragment in the Ashmolean Museum which Mr. Legge 
publishes separately (Proc. Sor. Bibi. Arch., XXM, p. 270, Pl, X). 
Plate C =British Museum: provenance unknown. 
Plate D =VIII and [IX give details and illustrations of the representations on the 
Slates. 

The anthor disensses the purpose for which these slates were need. He criticises 
the theory of Mr. Quibell and Professor Flinders Petrie (cf. Nagada and Hallas, 
Plate Li), that they were palettes, and regards the ring which forms the central 
ornament of all the more perfect specimens, not as the margin of a receptacle for 
paint, but as # representation of the sun; suggesting that it may have been filled 
with gold foil or glass to heighten its significance. Comparing the form of the more 
perfect tablets with that of the shields represented on that in Plate I, he proposes 
to explain the tablets themselves as representations of such shields, used for ritual 
purposes, like the ancilia of Rome. 

From the oceurrence among the objects fignred on these tablets, of the double- 
bladed axe, which he regards as peculiar to Asia Minor, and from the representations 
of greaves and what he regards as woollen clothing (both appropriate to a mountaineer 
people), he infers that the makers of the tablets were pre-dynuastic invaders of Egypt, 
coming from Asin Minor, and probably of the same race as those who founded the 
civilisation of the “Egean, and perhaps of the Western Mediterranean. He gives, 
however, no evidence of the limitation of the double axe to Asia Minor; and the 
argument from greaves and clothing justifies his inference even less. J. Li, M. 


Egypt : Prehistoric. Petrie. 
93 Note on a carved Slate. By Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Proce, Soe. 
Bibl, Arch, XXII, 140-1.) 

To Mr. Legze's paper summarised above (No. 22), Professor Petrie adds a note 
on the topography of the fortified enclosures represented on the fragment from Gizeh 
(Pl. C. V: = Legge, Le. Pl. Vi de Morgan, Recherches, W, Pl. iii). Each of these 
enclosores vontnina a single object, which in each case can be recognised as a form 
of a known hieroglyphic symbol. Following this clue Professor Petrie identifies the 


enclosures with towns (four in Middle Egypt, and three in the Delta), whose names: 
contain the phonetic equivalents of the symbol. He defends, against Mr. Legge, his 


view that the carved slates are ceremonial paint-palettes and compares the elaborately 
carved mace-heads which are found with them (Hierakowpolis, Plate sxvff), J. Lb. M. 
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Egypt: Rekhmara. Newberry. 
“The life of Rekhmara.” By Perey E. Newberry, London: Constable and y, 4 
Co., 1900. 

In a recent work which has justly attained some degree of celebrity, the doubt 
was expressed whether the real history of Egypt was susceptible of satisfactory 
investigation, owing to the lack of a literature in that land. It may be that the 
writer was misled by the ambiguity of the word “literature,” or misinformed as to the 
extent of the occurrence of literary evidence in Egypt, However this may be, the 
first instalment of Mr. Newberry’s work on the tomb of Rekhmara contains a mass 
of undoubted literary evidence of a kind which will shed a flood of light on the 
niture antl methods of internal administration under the Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty, 

Rekhmara was governor of Thebes, and vizier of Upper Egypt in the reigns of 
Thothmes IT and Amenhetop II. Mr. Newherry prefaces his work by an interesting 
account of Rekhmara’s family, showing that the office of vizier had been hereditary 
in it for three generntions. It need hardly be said that the laudatory inscriptions in 
Rekhmara’s tomb give us no true insight into his personal character, The conven- 
tional virtues of the Heyptian aristocrat are therein ascribed to him, as well ns 
some special traita such as would well become a man of his high station. Jt is 
at this point that the above-mentioned generalisation concerning Egyptian history 
comes nearest to the trath. Literature in general communicates what bald official 
lists and what that which an eminent anti-archwologist has termed “ crockery " do 
not, namely, personal ideala and personal pohcy, There is,,truly, little literature of 
this kind to be discovered in Ancient Egypt. Yet it should be remembered that in 
in oriental country such as Egypt variations of individual character, even if they 
existed to any considerable degree, can have possessed nothing of the importance 
that they possessed in Greece or Rome. On the other hand, the general stress of 
custom must have tended to break down individual peculiarities, and to have moulded 
individual character in its own likeness. Indeed, progress in Egypt, when left to 
itself, seems to have proceeded much more automatically than elsewhere: the writer 
whose view has here been eriticised himself gtated in another place that all great 
impnises to progress there hnve been the outcome of foreign intervention, So that 
the absence of an insight into Reklimara’s character in no way impairs the importance 
of the historical material provided in Mr. Newberry’s book. 

As regards the official fonctions of Rekhmarn we have a long account, in which 
the yarions details of his duties as vixier are specified onder twenty-seven heads. 
From this we learn that Rekhmara judged both in civil and criminal cases, that he 
had to attend to the assessment and payment of taxes, as well as to the levying of 
troops, and the appointment of subordinate officials of all kinds, Another important, 
text describes the mode of investiture followed in the case of viniere, aud the advice 
which the kmg was wont to give on such occasions, The particular application of 
these texts to the person of Rekhmarn is slightly lessened by the fact that they are 
found, at least in part, in duplicate in the tombs of other viziera in the Theban 
necropolis. However all the copies belong to pretty much the same period, and the 
fact of their repetition is to some extent a guarantee of their truthfulness, In a 
group of interesting scenes the occupations of Rekhmara in his position of steward of 
the Temple of Amen are depicted. As such, he had to superiniend all buildings 
devoted to the god, as well as the revenues that accraed to the god's vast estates, 

Of about equal importance to that of these documents is a wall-painting 
representing the receipt of the taxes of Upper Egypt. The mayors of townships, the 
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commanidanis of fortresses, and the surveyors of districts are depicted each with some 
of his subordinates, and the amount and nature of each one’s contri bution are recorded 
together with his name and origin, The circumstantial way in which the several 
‘tema are detailed, as well as the moderate figures accompanying them, render it 
highly probable that the scene is constructed from official documents. | ben 
weve paid in local produce, oxen, fruite, or cloth, as well a8 1m measured blocks of 
gold and silver, the Egyptian equivalent of coinage. Futore study may succeed in 
deducing from thia seene the relative importance of the vanons localities of Upper 
Egypt at this epoch, A particular case may be mentioned. The town of Denderah 1s 
represented by no official, though the surrounding district possesses its own surveyor, 
Now Professor Petrie’s recent excavations point in the same direction. Few moni- 
ments of the eighteenth dynasty were unearthed. Probably therefore Denderah was 
an almost deserted town at this time. 

Such are a few of the resulta to be gleaned at once from this important work. 
Only some of the more striking facts could here be pointed ont, - Future research is 
required to obtain from the ample material here provided its full yield. Some of the 
inseriptions and scenes had previously been published, bat neither accurately nor Fully. 
‘The get-up and arrangement of Mr. Newberry’s book are all that could be desired. 
It ia much to be hoped that he will continue the work which he has began #0 
admirably, and continue it speedily. If he does #0, he will confer a great benetit on 
philologist and historian alike. A. H, G. 





Egypt: Modern. ‘ . | Worastold. 
‘ec The Redemption of Egypt. By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. London: George 
25 Allen. 1900, a 

A harried glance through Mr. Worsfold's pages would leave upon the mind the 
impression that his book is superfluous, that its “popular” aspect has nothing new 
about it, and that his observations on the ancient and modern architecture and on the 
industrial regeneration of the country can be found elsewhere in the works of the 
creat authorities. But a more patient investigation of the contents of The Redemption 
of Hypt leads to the conclusion that this book is by no means superfluous. It appeals 
to & class of readers who rarely open an original authority, and it contains many 
shrewd and valuable eritivieme. In short the work is popular” enungh to attract 
readers and scientific enough to teach thems great deal as they read. The edemption 
of Egypt belongs to a fortunately increasing category of books in which the author 
assumes that his public is neither uninstructed nor pnwilling to be further informed. 
To the anthropologist, as might be expected, Mr. Worsfold makes no direct appeal. 
Still there is nota little in what he says to interest and sttract the student of 
mankind. | 

The chapter on the mosques of Cuiro “ns illustrating the development of Arabian 
Art in Egypt“ is particularly good in this connection, though it would be impossible 
here to give even aveeumé of it. Mr. Worsfold quotes many examples to show the 
debt that the architecture of the Arab owes to European, Persian, and Coptic 
models, but he searcely lays sufficient stress on the fact that the Arab, in his native 
Arabia, had practically no architecture at all. Tt was (as nsnal) a folk-wandering, o 
mighty flux and fasion of racea, which, under Mohammedan auspices, gave rise to 
Saracenic Art. 

We disagree with Mr. Worsfold when he says of the statues of Prince Rahotep 
antl his wife Nofret that they hud “just such faces as we might see to-day in France, 
Italy, or even In England.” From our own recollection of these statues we should auy 
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they were exceedingly good types of upper elass ancient Egyptians, and that, ns 
Mr, Worsfold adds, thongh they have neither the “effeminacy of Asia,” nor the 
“animality of Africa,” still they have even less the characteristics of any European 
race. One interesting point our anthor does not note. Rahotepis painted red-brown 
and his wife yellow; se in Egypt of to-day the man who labours in the fields is dark 
as copper wherever his skin is exposed to the sun and wind, but, when he first strips 
for the shadoof, he reveals as light a colouring as his wife who sits within the home 
anil only goes abroad (for water) at dawn or dusk. 

On another point we must join issue with Mr. Worsfold when he states that “ the 
civilisation of ancient Keypt was the highest to which any people liad attained. before 
the development of Greece and Rome.” - Every year that posses shows the Euphrates 
Valley to have been the home of a very high culture before even tho Pyramids were 
reared. It is moreover by no means certain that the prehistoric Aigean peoples did 
not surpass in progress their contemporaries in the Valley of the Nile, and the belief 
gains ground that Egyptian civilisation was only one among many civilisations, the 
one which has been best preserved, perhaps, but by no means ussuredly the best. 

Agam, tt is hanily fair to speak of the Pyramids as man’s first essay in 
architecture, for they are not even the first essay in architecture of the Egyptians 
themselves. 

~ Mr. Worsfold does not hold out moch hope that Englishmen will ever make 
Egypt their permanent home. Physically, this does not seem impossible, morally, it 
is perhaps (as in India) inndvisable. 

The copions extracts from ancient authors are excellent and are even a new 
feature which is worthy of the flattery of imitation. 

Much as we should like to quote many of Mr. Worsfold's interesting statements 
nhout modern Egypt, the schools, the money-lenders, the cultivation of sugar and 
cotton by European Companies, the irrigation works of English engineers anid. 
contractors, they hardly fall within our provinee. It will be enough to ask: “How 
long will the coming increase in the water-supply suffice for the needs of a rapidly 
increasing population?” “How is the condition of the fellahin to be naturally 
improved when in the future, aa at present, they will be reduced again, after a 
temporary respite, almost to the verge of starvation?” Would it not be well, 
while we lay ont millions on works which will add to Egypt, ont of Nature's 
inexhaustible storehouse, little but dusky peasants and shining sovereigns, to spend 
a few thousands in restoring to the light of day what can never be replaced ? 

The coloured illustrations and the splendid pencil drawings add another attraction 
to an attractive book, but why are the Pyramids depicted as if from a standpoint 
several hundred feet high, when there is no such standpoint nearer than the Citadel 
of Cairo? However, when 86 much is good it is ill to cavil at triflea, and The 
Redemption of Egypt takes a place among the very best modern books on that 
fascinating country. A. W. 





Bantu Languages, Meinhof. 

Grundriss einer Lautlehye der Bantu Sprachen. By Carl Meinhof. From the 26 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. Leipzig, 1899, 8vo. Presented by & 
the Author, 

In Africa there ore six subdivisions of the language-field, and the Bantu 
languages occupy the whole of the continent south of the equator, with the exception 
of the small area of the Hottentot Bushman forms of speech, This learned essay treats 
exclusively of the Bantu languages. 
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In the beginning of this century we knew very little of the scientific aapect of 
languages; it was sufficient to find the meaning of the words in the dictionary, and to 
he able to group these words into sentences for the purpose of speaking, reading, and 
writing, Things are very moch changed now; the stractare of the different forma of 
speech is studied scientifically, and along the great line of languages from the English 
and the schoolboy’s Latin on the extreme right to the articulate sounds emitted hy 
the voice of the Sonth African barbarian the study of o linguist is -anbdivided 
into “sonund-lore,” “ word-lore,” 
under review, 18 the“ lantielire,” or “sound-lore,” of the Bantu languages of South 
Africa, It was necessary to make this statement to enable the general render to 
onderstand what the essay was about. P 

What is “sound-lore” F Ideas are formed in the brain of the human race by a 
divine power conceded to that race alone amidst the multiform animal creation. Itisa 
divine gift, but the machinery employed by each man to convey his ideas to hia fellow- 


man is essentially human, The wind js propelled wp the larynx and out of the 


mouth, modified by contact with the teeth, tongue, throat, or palate, and becomes the 


vehicle of the ideas, according to the faney or necessity of different tribes and. 


individuals, each separate form of speech differing essentially from any other. 

The anthor of the essay has applied himeclf to six Bantu languages, the Suto, 
the Swahili, the Hérero, the Duala, the Konde, and the Sango. The speakers of 
these languages are barbarians, and had no form of seript. Their words were caught 
up by the Ecropean stranger as they fell from their lips, and entrosted to the Roman 
written characters, modified so as to suit the sounds of each language. The 
author disensses the sound-lore of each language at a considerable length, and most 
elaborately, but no one bot a profound linguistic scholar could follow him in the 
details, and no doubt on so deep a subject the last word has not yet been said, and 
the reading of the details is about ns interesting to the general public as the reading 
of a dictionary. | 

At the close of the ezsay is a statement (1) of the best known Bautn word-roots, 
(2) of the literature of the Bantu longnage-fomily, which has come into existence in 
the last half-century; with (3) 9 coptous word-index. It is a most meritorious work, 
and students of African languages will be grateful to the author. KR. N.C. 
Central Africa. ‘Henderson. 
27 Northern Nyasaland. By the Rey. James Henderson. (Seuttish Geographical 

- Magazine, 1900, pp. 82-9.) 

The author summarises ohservations accumulated during several journeys made 
between 1895 and 1899 in the territory which lies west of the northern half of Lake 
Nyasa. The following extracts are of anthropological interest. 

“The produce of the native gardens in the coast plains and on the Jower slopes 
are chssava, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, soveral kinds of millet, maize, beans, 
pumpkins, tobacco, bananns, and plantsins; os well as, where internal influences 
have been felt, rice, lomons, pineapples, papaus, enstard-apples, and mangoes. A 
kind of hemp is grown by the fishermen for making nets, and in the swampy plaing 
a pith-tree called mabingwe is found, which yielda a substance nearly as light ns cork 
used for floats, In the neighbourhood of Bandawe, the wild sarrow-root plant ‘s 
plentifal. The Konde people round Karougn ornament their Villages with rows of 
cotton trees. The quality of the acil, except where it is ‘allavial, if poor, and 
where it has been long continnonsly under Caltivation, as in the sinya, Plain; it 
appears to he quite exhausted.” (p, 83,) — 


“sentence-lore,” and the essay, which we are pqsstng 
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“Until four or five years ago, sheep and goats were the only food animals kept 
ou the Inke shore except at Karonga, where cattle were always abundant, but since 
then cattle have been successfully introduced into most of the villages. There is 
little doubt that with the practical disappearance of the buffalo, owing to the rinder- 
pest, the tsetse-fly has also been got rid of from districts that were formerly infested.” 
(p. $3.) 

“Lion Point, which separates Florence Bay from Young Bay, presents, at the 
water's edoo, a yellowish white face of xuft rock, which lias been hollowed out by the 
action of the waves, and by weathering. It contains a number of small caves ond 
grottoca, Some of these are covered with crade representations in charcoal of native 
pictorial urt, showing figures of men.and animals in Egyptian-like prolile, some 
stationary, others in motion.” (p. 84.) 

"The inhabitants [of the Toambuka terrace pliteaus behind the shore pluins!, 
who are of the Tumbuka, Henga, and (o some small extent Pokn tribes, show some 
skill in agriculture, cultivating successfully all the crops in common tse on the Inke 
shore,” (pp. 85.) 

“The Tombuka and Henga tribes ore skilled in tho smelting and working of 
tron, Their ruined furnaces, spread over a:wide area in surprising numbers, give 
evidence both of the general prevalence of iron ore, and of the extent to which the 
working of it was carried on in the past.” (p. 87.) 

“ Passing on now, we come to consider the mountain range which we saw in 
rear of the northern section of the Tumbuka platean, to which the name Nyika is 
generally applied, Nyika is not a proper name, us used by the natives. It is simply 

the uplands,’ and in that sense it is in very common use. Tanganyika, | venture 
to think, is nothing more or less than Nyanja ya Nyika, ‘the lake of the uplands.’ ” 
(p. 87.) 

*The Poka inhabitants of the Nyika platean, probably the nboriginea of the 
country, and very low in the native scale of civilisation, have little skill in cultivation, 
Keeping a few goats and sheep, more for barter than for use, they subsist mostly on 
pease, Their huts are built with a view to concealment, and are formed by seoo ping 
out the ground, and covering the bole with sticks and turf. Placed, as many of them 
mre, among the heaps of rock déhris, it ia almost impossible to detect them from any 
distance. On the west, the gardens are made in the open, but near the east face they 
nee to be fornd on the steep sides of the gorges.” (p. BB.) 

“Aun whole, the district, which I have been describing, is very thinly peopled. 
The inhabited country is only a fruction of the uninhabited. From the head of the 
Henga valley to the Rumpi River there is pot « single village. The few Poka 
villnges scattered over the Nyika platean are hardly worth counting as occupations, 
The Vipsya [the southern extension of the Tumbuka platenu) is entirely without 
people, and in the far west, until the traveller has descended a long distance into the 
Loangwa valley, he rarely encounters more than two or three villages in a day's 
march. The great centres of population are Bandawe among the Tonga tribe, 
Kkwendent and Hora among the Ngoni and Tumbuka tribes, Kondowi among thic 
mixed Henga and Poka, and Karonga among the mixed Henga and Konde. No 
exact census las yet been made." (pp. 88-9.) J. L. M. 
Central Africa. ) Lloyd. 

In Deorf Land and Cannibal Country. By A. B. Lloyd. London; Fisher , 
Unwin, 1899. §8vo. pp. 385. Price 21s. 28 
Mr, Lloyd's route starts from Zanzibar, or takes him through German Bast Africa 
(21) 
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to Weanda. His object was to take up lay missionary work under the Chutch 
Missionary Society in Taro, west of Uganda; but the Soudanese rebellion deranged 
his plans, and, his health giving way, he was ordered home, He decided, however, to 
return by way of the Congo, and se to explore a now bit of the dense forest country 
of Central Africa. He was fortunate in establishing friendly relations with the 
premy people of the forest, and was able to collect a considerable amount of 
information as to their habits and beliefs, though he was not allowed to approach 
their settlements. He found them to be about 4 feet in height, but powerfully built; 
“broad chested, with muscles finely developed, short thick neck, and small bullet 
hind; the lower limbs were short and massive toa degree. The cheat was covered 
with black curly hair, and most of the men wore thick black beards: Buch carried 
either bow and quiver of arrows, or short throwing spears. Round their arms they 
wore iron rings, and some of them had these round their necks also, The women 
were very comely little creatures, and most attractive, with very light skins, lighter 
even than the men, being of a light tan colour; they had the usoal flat nose and thick 
lips of the Negro, and black cerly hair; but their eyes were of singular beauty, #0 
bright and quick and restless they were, that not for a second did they seem to fix 
their gaze upon anything. They were smaller than the men.” 





The * Cannibal Country " which gives to the book the second half of its title ix: 


that of the Bangwas, between Avakubt and Basoko. Here too Mr. Lloyd sneceeded 
in making friends with the natives, and was much impressed with their “great depth 
of character,” from which he hopes great things later on. 

The book contains several good maps, and is well illustrated, though a canoe 
necident destroyed a nomber of Mr, Lloyd's beat plates. J. Li. M. 
99 The Boer Statee: Land and People. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.8. London: 

Methuen and Co. 1900. Svo. pp. 815. Presented by the Author. 

Mr. Keane may fairly claim to have written a book of more than ephemeral 
viloe. He has approached his subject with competent knowledge ond an open mind, 
and has fairly and successfully, as we conceive, to be jost to the Boers as well as to 
the other rnces inhabiting South Africa. His account of the features of the country 
is concise, but to the point, and in his account of the Boers he shows very instructively 
how racial origin, and system of government, uo less than geographical environment 
linvo monided their character, mental and physical. The book is one which well 
repays perusal, and is sure to correct opinions hastily formed on imperfect or one- 


fided information. E. G. RB: 
South Africa. er Hartland 


30 On the Imperfection of our Kwowledge of the Black Races of the Trauscaal and 
the Orange Ticer Colony. Communicated by E. Sidney Hartland, to tho 
Anthropolugicnl Section of the Dritish Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Bradford, September 10th, 1900, 

This important paper was designed to lead to a discussion of the logul and social 
status of the native races of South Africa, in view of the legislative and adminis- 
trative changes which must follow the recent annexations. Our information on the 
customs, institutions, and beliefs of the native races of thoge countrics is derived chiefly 
from fragmentary notices by missionaries, which are not to be implicitly trasted. 
The black peoples of Sonth Africu are Bautus and Baslmen Hottentots, Though 
there was a general similarity of custom among them all, yet there are important 
differences of which we know little, After going into an account of the punishment 
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of theft, Mr. Hartland discussed the marriage customs. The prohibited degrees of 
kindred appeared to be much wider than with us, thongh most of the tribes were 
polygamist. One of the modes of oppression of blacks m the Transvaal had been the 
refusal to recognise those marriages. That policy we should be compelled to reverse; 
and we must start by informing ourselves what marriages were regarded hy the 
natives of each tribe as legal. Tho most valuable evidence we posseased on the 
subject was contained in the report of the Commission appointed by the Cape 
Government twenty yenrs ago. In thia they had information on the custom of 
delivery of the bride, known as * Loboln or “ Ukulobola,” and the question Wis 
whether the transaction was a bargain and sale of the bride, and, therefore, according 
io .onr law, immoral, or if not, what it was. A church missionary of twenty-three 
yeara’ experienee described it as being the “ direct sale of the girl” in its porest state. 
Lut other missionaries hud said they could mot condemn the custom, He could not 
now go into the question of beliefs, which was, however, not leas important than that 
of customs. We ought to govern the native races according to their own laws and 
not by ours. If we had so much difficulty in understanding their laws, no wonder 
they had so much diffienlty in understanding ours. They were so much attached to 
their own customs, which were, indeed, part of themselves, that they could not 
imagine any others. Sach, then, were some of the difficnlties experienced by 
Europeans, even when long resident among the natives and intimately acquainted 
with them in regard to the rea! meaning of their institutions, An saceurate study of 
the native custome, institutions, and beliefs waa an urgent necessity both for 
missionaries and for purposes ef government. In view of these difficulties the 
committee of the section of anthropology had decided te propose to the general 
council of the British Association, that that council shonld suggest to her Majesty's 
Government that as soon as the condition of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony should permit, and prior to any legislation affecting the natives, « Commission 
should be appointed to inquire («) into the castoms and institutions of the natives: of 
those States; and (b) into the relations between the natives and the European 
settlers, with power to make recommendations for the purposes above referred to; 
such commission to consist, so far as possible, of persons familiar with mative life in 
South Africa, and, in addition, of at least one person, unconnected with South Africa, 
of recognised eminence in the study of savage customs and superstitions in geuordl, 

In the discussion which followed : 

Mr. Ceooxe, in warmly supporting the proposal for an ethnographical survey of 
these races, ventured to cuution its advocates against depending too mach on official 
netion, Except in some isolated cases the attitude of our Colomml and Indian 
Governments towards anthropological inquiries had been characterised hy apathy and —~ 
indifference. They had been satisfied to maddle along, and preferred to collect such 
infortuution piecemeal so ns to moet the nocessilics of some immedinte legislative 
prujects. Facts thus hestily collected were forgotten ax soon ox Lhe need for which 
the effort was made had passed away. The business of that seation was to persevere 
im endeavouring to induce the Indian and Colonial Governments to adopt a more 
sympathetic attitude towards ethnographical mquiries, The best chance of success in 
the present investigation was not to permit it to continue purely official, but to 
associate in the inquiry the leading anthropologists of South Africa, and to enlist the 
sid of all persons qualified by practical knowledge and experience to advise the 
commission on the questions which it would be its business to investigate, 

Dr. Happos congratulated Mr. Hartland on the temperate and judicial tonw of 
his statement; as it was-ofien difficult to express in a temperate manner the attitude 
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of white men to natives. He himself recently had the opportunity of seeing the 
other side of the picture; in British New Guineas that excellent Inte Governor, 
cir William Macgregor, following the traditions of Lori Stanmore, then Sir Arthur 
Gordon, in Fiji, cansed his resident magistrates to inquire into native customs, laws, 
and beliefs, and these investigations were printed in his annual reports. From New 
Guinean Dr. Haddon went to Sarawak, where the present Rajah, who was an 
irresponsible sovereign under the protection of Her Majesty, carried on the system 
of government inaugurated by that remarkable man Rajah Sir James Brooke. In 
Sarawak the native customary laws were respected by the Rajah, It was most im- 
portant that we should take the present favourable opportunity to study mud record 
the tracitional Inws and customs of the natives of the Orange River and Transvaul 
Colonies both for the sake of science and of the natives themselves, J. L. M, 


West Africa: Jukos, &c. Pope-Hennessy. 
31 Notes on the Jukos and ofher Tribes of the Middle Beaue, Contributed by Licu- 
tenant H. Pope-Hennessy. 

The writer was sent in September, 1898, from Jebba, on the Niger, to join an 
expedition under Captain Lynch, the object of which was to penetrate from Ibi, on the 
Benne, into the kingdom of Bauchi. He was at some disadvantage in collecting 
information, as he was bné slightly acquainted with the Hausa language, and all his 
inquiries had to be conducted throngh an interpreter; but great pains were taken to 
verify the statements of the latter by all available means. 

There are two routes from Ibi to Banchi, the more usual going by Waze, but 
the shorter by Jepjep and Pongru. The latter, however (which was that traversed 
by the writer), ia not popular with native traders, for it passes through the territory 
of three pagan tribes, the Tangale, the Urkw, and the Lagort, which hold the hills and 
have o bad name for raiding weak caravans. In the same district the writer had the 
opportunity of observing the Jukos, who live about the town of Gatri. 

In all cases the notes follow as far os possible the order of the questions in Notce 
and (Juertes on Anthropology. 

I.—Tihe Tangale Tribe. 

This tribe inhabits the hills some fifteen miles east of the main road between 
Gatri and Pongrn, and makes raids from its strongholds on caravuns passing along it, 

Mode of Subsistence,—The Tangale are farmers, and use a hoe with a long shaft 
for turning up the soil. They grow guinea-corn and a white cereal of which the 
writer could get no specimens. Besides these two grains they commonly eat o soup 
made of an infusion of the crushed leaves of the plant which is called noné in Hansa 
and adau by the Jukos. They also eat meat, and own cattle, sheep, and poultry. 
Fire is produced by flint and steel; uo one is specially charged with the duty of 
Preserving it. 

These villages consist of mud-walled, grass-thatched huts. These He seattered 
about, and are never surrounded by wall, for the Tangale boast that no enemy can 
penetrate their country. The sexes live in separate huts, those of the men having low 
doors; but there is no separation of the sexes at meals, except ag referred to later. 
The beds are made of a tree split-in half and fashioned into rade planks. 

Head-hunting und Qaneihalicm.—Tho Tangale are «aid to be head-hanters ; and 
one of their customs is that no young man may marry ontil he can produce th 
head. They appear to stoop to stealing the heads of dead men and even buying 
them when unable to get them for themselves. While the author was at Gatri a 
native was executed and his body exposed on a hillock about balf a mile from the 
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town, Daring the night the head was cut off as report zaid bya duko of the town, 
who sold it to a Tangale friend of his, who wanted to marry, but had not yet killed u 
man. This Tangale would probably produce the head as a trophy of his own valour. 

When they raid a caravan thoir first care is to cut off the heads of the slain and 
make off with them; then, if undisturbed, they come back for the bodies and the loot. 
The bodies are taken awny to the neighbourhood of their villages, and all the grown 
men of the village (but not the women and children) assemble, and after a drinking 
bout of pefo (beer made from guinea-corn) boil and eat the bodies. While doing this 
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they sit on stones arranged in some pattern, either a circle or an oval. Separation of 
the sexes is rigidly enforced at these canuibal feasts, though there ia nothing of the 
kind at ordinary meals. 

The heada of thetr victims they put separately in little earthen pots, the flesh being 
previously cleaned off, and probably eaten, and the pots are then shut ap and buried. 
Gut every new moon the Tangale brave who has a head thos buried grinds up a little 
corn, mixes it with water, and puts it into the pot with the head as an offering, at 
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the same time praying to the head. A brave who has several heads keeps them mi 

separate pots, and goes throngh the same ceremony with each head. | 
Burial Customs and Religions Beliefe,—The Tangale bury their dead at full 

length, and nothing is interred with the corpse. An ordinary man is only mourned 


for by his friends, but a chief or king is prayed to for some considerable time—a year or 


ao. They are said to believe in some sort of fature state for both sexes, with ideas of 
reward and punishment ; bot clear and trustworthy information about their religious 
beliefs was dificult to obtain. They believe in several gods, their principal deity 
being Bokange. After him there are Tawfa, Murshofo, Bais, and Wambai, who are 
peacefo) gods and do not like war; and Tukurdo, Tongalan, and Tal, who, with 
Hokonge himself, are war gods, and help the Tangale in their fights. They have 
wooden idols, not carved to resemble the homan face; these they pat in # hut anid 
surround with a cirele of stones, on which the worshippers sit. They grovel to the 
idols and pray usually for gool crops om) many trnvellors to kill, at the same time 
cffering fowls and food to the idol. They do not pray every day—only when they 
wint something, 

They have medicine men who can foretell fature events: by seeing them reflected 
ina bowl of plain water. They do not know of any magic to enable them to kill their 
envmics at a distance. 

In common with many other tribes in this district, they believe that roan 
antelope, waterbuck, and giraffe are unlucky to kill, having “ bad juju"; the elephant, 
however, has no jujn, | 

Hunting aud Fighting.—Their weapons are two spears (arr), a round shield of 
elephant hide (kofong), « double-edged knife worn on the right hip, and an axe with & 
half-moon blade set in a shaft some 50 inches long, which ts worn over the left 
shoulder. They never use bows or arrows, and never poison their spears for fighting 
—though they do so for clephant-hunting. 

Their method of attacking a carmvan is to lie in ambush in the high grass by the 
roadside, with sentries np in trees. The sentry warns them of the approach of the 
caravan by a low whistle. When within stabbing distance they drive their spear into 
aman, and transferring it to the left hand, hack tie head off with the half-moon axe. 
Having got the head, the successful Tangale makes off with it-and puts it ina place of 
safety, being afraid of his own friends stealing it. Only when the danger is over do 
they come back to the bodies and booty. A noted warrior wears a leopard-skin on 
his back; a great hunter, on the other hand, has no distinguishing mark. 

Clothing —As a general rule the men go stark naked m the bush; aga protection 
from thorns, however, they tie a bit of sheepskin round their groin, A. chief usnally 
wears acloth wrapper. The sole clothing of the women is a bunch of green leaves 
lefure and behind.” They sometimes wear plain ivory bangles. The women mmurk 
their faces with many small circles, and the men their faces, arms, and body. The 
front teeth of the apper jaw are filed in both sexes on reaching puberty. The hair jx 
cut so us to leave & broad band down the middle of the head. Both men and women 
wear bits of stick throngh their ears; the Women also wear » stick in the cartilage 
of the nose. The hair of the men is reddened with a dye called fwoya in Hausa and 
shonan in Tangale. 


U.—The Urku or Warnky Eythe, 


This tribe lives among rocky hills a fow miles to, the south- west of the Tangale, 
and on the other side of the enravan road, 
Appearance.—Two Urkos seen by the writer at Gatri were aged about seventeen 
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and twenty-seven respectively, and were 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 9 inches in. 
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height. 


marked by two lines of small vertical Inmp-cicatrices. 
circumcised, nor had his teeth filed, The most noticeable thing ubout their faces 
was the great breadth of forehead, the width between the eheek-bones, and the small 
and pointed chin. The younger man had a tight collar of horsehair ronnd his neck, 
and both wore several bangles of white metal on their arms. They carried on their 
shoulders axes with triangular blades, covered with fine wavy lines. 

Mode of Subsistence. —The Urkas are farmers and hunters. Thoy live in roand 
muod-wallod huts with thatched roofs, and their villages are walled with loose stones, 
Their food consists principally of rice and gainea-corn, which they grow for themselves: 


millet (in Hausa ghirro) they do not know. The sexes eat apart, the women indoors, 
the men in the bash. Though the mon feed apart, they do not mind a stranger seeing 


them eat, or eating with them; differing in this from the Jukos of Gatri, who are 
most careful not to he seen eating or drinking by any bat the men of their own tribe- 

In hunting they use spears and bows, One of their methods of hunting is as 
follows:—A shallow hole is dug in a game path; in this a running noose is placed, 
supported so that, when the beast puts its foot in the hole, the noose catches the leg. 
The free end of the rope is fastened to a log, which impedes the movements of the 
animal sufficiently to enable the hanters and dogs to overtake it, when it is despatched 
with spears. 

Cannthalism:—The Urkas are commonly reported to ext the prisoners whom they 
take in fights with the neighbouring tribes. If many are taken it is said that they 
futten up those who are not wanted for immediate consumption and keep them for 
fnture use. The writer heard, but only nt second hand, that owing to the dearth of 
salt in their country this tribe is in the habit of putting slaves to work, grinding corn 
nud so forth, until they perspire ; they then rub the meat they are eating against tho 
slave's body, making use of the salt in the perspiration, 


A few Urkus are found as slaves in the Mohammedan states bordering on their ~ 


conntry, but the Fulah are loth to travel in the Urku district because of their savage 
reputation and cannibal propensities. 

Religion —The Urkas met by the writer were very shy and frightened when 
asked about their religion. They appear to worship ten gods, but none of these are 
war-gods; they look after the crops and farms. The Urka word for a god is 
Kindema, and the name of their principal deity is Kottong. They pray at the time of 
the sew moon, when they sacrifice sheep and fowls, Their idols are of wood, and 
are kept in little: mat honses:surrounded by a cirelo of stones. 


TUT —The Ligort Tribe. 

This tribe lives to the south of Gatri and the Jukos, and south-east of the Urkas. 
The writer passed through the town of Ligori on his journey up country, but did not 
take any notes, as he hoped to do soon the return journey, Circumstances, however, 
compelled him to hurry through, and he had no farther opportunity of studying these 
peuple. 

They are marauders of a mild sort, and levy a toll on merchandise passing 
through their country. They are payans, but not cannibals, and do not go naked like 
the Tangale and Urkus, but wear a cloth. 

Their crops are very good, and in fact, wherever he went, north of the Benne, 
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The bair of the younger man was concealud by a cap ; that of the other was: 
eut short, except a low plaited band down the middle of the head, ending in a tail 
3 inches long, which was brought over the forehead. The faces of both were 
Neither of them was 
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the writer was strack by the mdustey and the good erops of the pagan tribes, which 
are everywhere better than in the Mohammedan countries of this part of Nigeria, 
But none of the three tribes here described grow millet at all, though it is so common 
in the neighbouring Fulah and Bornu states. 


[IV .—The Juko. Trike. 


The Jukos are a pagan tribe of the Middle Benne River, and were at one time an 
united and powerful nation, Tradition las it that they ruled a large empire extending 
from Bauchi in the north to the Allah Katsena River, south of the Benue. At 
present they have sadly fallen from their high estate—if, indeed, they ever had any— 
onl are more often met with as fishermen and cinoe-men in the district around [bi. 
Those, however, with whom the writer beeame best acquainted are the inhubitauts of 
Gatri (or Gateri), where, not mixing with other tribes, they have in all probability 
unintained their custome in greater purity than elsewhere. 

Mate of Subsistence-—Tho Jukos are tainly farmers, and their food consists of 
guinea-corn and yams, together with the game they take by hunting. 

Some Juko elephant hunters nse n poisoned spear fired out of a flintlock trade-rnn, 
but these are the exceptions, the usual weapons being spears and arrows, which are 
dipped in a poison the basis of which ia a shrub called konkont in Hansa, which isn 
principal ingredient in all the poisons | saw, whether used by Jukos, Hausas, Fulah, 
or Bornus. The Inkos do not use the Gerth, the favourite device of the hunters 
around Ibi, which consists of a toucan's bill stuck into a picee of wood, covered with 
blnek leather, curved to represent the hend and neck of the bird. By fastening this 
on to his forehead and enveloping himself in a dark indigo-dyed robe, the hunter js 
often uble to stalk up to within «a few yards of antelope. The Jukos of Wukari 
use snares and pitfalls, but the Gatri people do not. The Junko hanters of Sanderde, 
Wurie, Gassol, and Malls tse « spear with a detachable iron head to which a rope is 
attached, called wert in Juko and songo in Hansa. They use dogs for hunting 
small antelope or gaxelle. 

The Benne Jukos catch fish by’ driving them into V-shaped traps made of mats 
and placed in convenient shallows. They also use nets, but are said not to mee hooks, 
though they spear fish. 

Some natives say that there is no particular observance at cooking; others, that 
the men prepare their own food. They all agree as to the following statement :— 

A Juko man wiil only let anothor Juko man see him eat, and will neither eat nor 
drink in the presence of any stranger or woman of his own people. 

To eat their food the men go apart into the bush to little mat houses called K wagons, 
of which each man has hisown, The women and small boys eat in the huts in the 
lowns, the enstom of going apart to ent only being obligatory on boys of age to 
marry. 

Fire is produced by flint and steel—no one in particular is entrusted with the 
duty of looking after it. 

The houses are circular, 10 to 2) feet in diameter: walle of mud and straw with 
conical thatched roof. A family occapios several hints ip 1 mat-walled compound. 
(a) The entrance hut is called a samfa. Itisa large hut with two doors. Visitors. 
are received and lodged there, bat women never entor it, and a woman wishing to leave 
the enclosure has to go round the sam/fa instead of walking through it asm man 
would. (6) The owner of the house has a hut to himself, to which the wives come in 
turn, each for two nights, (¢) The women have their own buts, several women living 
in the same, and their childron with them. (ad) A hut ie set apart ag kitchen. A wife q . 
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during the period of menstruation is not allowed into a man’s hut, bat hes to live in i 
small hot outside the wall of her husband’s compound, where food is bronght to her 
and she stays three or four days. 

In the houses the .Jukos sit 
on mats, and only the king may aii 
néoa sheepskin. The beds are “Zee GEA” 
like those of the Hansas aso. ere pa aul "Ss B Here eee roe 
described by Rev.C.Robinsonin 9F GATRI. ie ag OS eee 
FVerresee Eacayul, 

The town of Gatri is of an irregular shape (perhaps meant for m square), 1s 
enclosed by an earthen wall, with banquette, ditch, and thorn fence (abbatis) in front. 

The principal cultivated plants are -—(ininea-corn (iza), millet (ghirro in 
Hansa and meynu in duko), beans (sur), ground-nuts (jensen), tobacco (taba). 
Indigo is not grown. Digging is done with tron hoes, and for reaping © small 
axe is used, which hasa splayed triangalar blade set in «a club-like handle, and 
is called pallem. 

Religion end Oustoms—In his inquiries into the religion and customs of the Jukos 
the writer wns very greatly hampered both by their shyness in speaking of enoli 
matters and by the Mohammedanism of his interpreter, to whom the religion of the 
Jakos was a work of the devil and not worth bothering about. The only Juko. who 
rave much information was also not a very trustworthy informant, He entertained 
the writer and had travelled much, and, as he himself said, had lost the beliefa of his 
people without picking up any other- This man was the only Jouko whom the writer 
encountered who would drink in bis presence. From him he gathered that the Jukos 
believe in one god called Sido, who is thought by exch man to be present in his own 
fetish room, 

Ons method of praying appears to be as follows:—A man, having ent off the 
head of a bird (probably » fowl), winds himself up in rope till he is a sort of 
human cocoon and none of his akin ia visible, Then with the bird's head in his 
mouth about dusk he runs out of his hut making « noise, through the bird's head, 
which sounds somewhat like “Hugh, lngh, hugh.” When the women hear this 
they all ron away, saying, “ God bas come.” 

(hing the King.—The town of Gatri is ruled by a king, who is elected by the 
big men of the town as follows:—When in the opinion of the big men the king has 
ruigned long enough, they give out that “ the king is sick "—a formula understood by 
all to mean that they are going to kill him, thongh the intention ta never put more 
plainly. They then decide who is to be the next king. How long he is to reign is 
settled by the infinentis] men at a meeting; the question is put and answered by 
each man throwing on the ground a little piece of stick for each year he thinks the 
new king should rule, The king is then told, and a great fenst prepared, at which 
the king gets drunk on guinea-vorn beer, After this he is speared, and the man who 
was chosen becomes king. Thus each Juko king knows that be cannot have very 
many more years to live, and that he is certain of his predecessor's fate. This, 
however, does not seem to frighten candidates. ‘The same custom of king-killing is 
said to prevail at Qaonde and Wukari as well as at Gatri. 

As may be inferred from the above, the king is very much under the influence of 
his big men, so much so thatif s present be given to him by custom, he is compelled 
to give some of it to each of his principal subjects. Before anything of importance 
is undertaken, a conneil is called of these principal auljects,and without their consent 
nothing of any importance is done. Every day the king gives two or three pote of 
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heer to his advisers. The writer was informed that before they decide anything they 
pray a great deal, and offer sacrifices, lint of what sort his informant would not say. 

Marriage—A Junko wedding, which may take place at any time of the year, 
‘i# meeompanied by a feast to the friends, with much drinking of pefo or guinea- 7 
corn beer. The price of a wife is high—two or three slayos. There are many — 
slaves in Gatri, mostly Urkns or Duguris. If a wifo docs not get on with her J 


lnshand she can demand to he sold to auy man she likes, provided such a one 
is willing to buy her; the original Imsband thon gets back his outlay. Should na 
one be willing to marry her she con still leave her husband, who thus loses the *- 
money he invested in her. The king has as many wives os he likes. ‘The writer was 
told that they numbered from 100 to 1,000, and that they pass on to his successor, 
who keeps the pick of them, and sells those he does not want. | 

A king can take any unmarried girl he likes, but never another man's wife. If 
a Juko woman is caught in adultery with another man, the matter is brought before 


the king in council, the nanal decision being that the seducer pays to the king half of ~: 
the value of s slave and to the injured husband twice the cost price of the wife. He | 
is then at liberty te keep the woman. 


Land Tenure.—A man wishing to buy a farm goes direct to the owner and settles : 
with him without reference to the king. Farms vary in size from the plot of Jand 
tilled by the farmer's wives to the large holdings of big men worked by many slaves. 

The price of a farm which would take ten slaves to till it is abont 10 “covers " of 
indigo-dyed native cloth, or in our money 30s, to 85s, A man who wishes to clear a 


piece of bush to make a farm does so without asking leave of any one. = 
When a Juko from elsewhere comes to Gatri the king allots him a» piece of land : 
gratia on which to build » house. f 


The price of a good house is-about 10 covers (60¢.) of native cloth and love 
- gown—about 46+, or 50». This is paid to the seller, not to the king. 

A tax of 10 per cent. in kind on all crops 1s paid to the king, who himself owns 
farms. There is no tax on honses, horses, ete. . 

Suecession—One half of » man's personal property, such as horses, ent corn, etc., > 
passes at his death to male heirs, the other half to the king. When a male dies 
without male heir, the king takes one half of his faem, the other half going to tho 
female heirs. If he has a brother, the brother takes the land, giving the boys a small 
portion. 

Administration and Justice —The eare of the town wall is entrusted to the people 
of the town, each man being allotted a section, for tho good order of which he is 
responsible, 

Theft is punishable by the king seizing the culprit and his wives as slaves, and 
confiscating his property to himself. The injured man gets nothing. 

Aris and Manufactures —These aro practically confined to the manufacture of 
rough hand-made pottery and of guinea-corn beer, which in Hausa ia called peto, and 
by the Jukos jais, and of tobaceo and snuff: with the Jatter they are seeustomed to 
mix potash. Salt is imported. 

Jujus.—The Jukoa put faith in “ medicine" and charme as helps to hunting. For 
instance, a Juko hunter told the writer that the night before he to hunt elephants 
he goes apart into a little hut (fetish house ?), and makes offerings and prayers to a 
“stick (he was speaking Hausa and used the word tivchs), saying, “I want bluod, 
I want blood.” He then takes a “medicine "—which is different for different 
animale—and making four cuts in his left arm, rubs the “medicine” in. This hel pus 
him to see the beast next day, From various Hausa and Beri Beri (Mohammedan) 
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hunters the writer compiled the following list of jujas for game :—The lion, leopard, 
bush-cow, rhinoceros, elephant, hartebeeste, gazelle, oribi, wart-hog, and hippo have no 
juju, The juju of « giraffe is in bis head, so it is very bad Inck to kill him, and when 
hunters kill bim they leave his head in the bush, though they bring m the rest of the 
carcase for sale; nor will they touch the head on any account. The writer was very 
anxious to get a complete specimen of the beast, as it is reported to be of a different 
species to that of South Africa. Bat thongh he was able to buy some bones, the tail, 
anda piece of hide, no price would induce the hunters. to bring him the head. The 
tail is a great medicine for headnche and yerligo; the ailments are cured by tying: it 
around the head of asick person, [tis worth about iwelve shillings up country and 
more in big towns. 

To kill the roan antelope is dreadful bad luck. The writer's guide—El Hadj;p— 
killed one once after four shots, “so strong him juje against powder.” Within a 
month two of his slaves died, A friend of his—an Ibi hunter—shot one once, and for 
three months afterwards was unable to shoot straight. So he went to a medicine- 
man, who for ten shillings’ worth of cloth gave him medicine to wash himself in, which 
killed the juju, Another young hunter wounded no roan antelope at night; he went 
home and told his father—an experienced veteran—who enid, “ You are not fit to kill 
a roan.” The young man next morning followed the blood trail to the foot of a tree, 
where he found a woman squatting on the ground. He ran home frightened to lita 
father, who gave him medicine against roan antelope jujn, and then returned to the 
tree. ‘The woman was still there, so he took up a stick and beat her, saying, “ You are 
the bad juju of a roan antelope ". the woman vanished, and a roan Iny dead before him. 

The waterbuck have mnch the same juju as the roan antelupes, but weaker, so 
that hunters can kill them by wearing certain charms. The duiker has very bad 
juju; by night he carries & bright light between his horns. The cob antelope has 
only a feeble juju which can be warded off by charms. 

If a man shoots a koodoo and goes up to the body, he will die. The thing to do 
after killing the koodoo is to go to the nearest village, and in course of conversation 
sny you saw vultures hovering over such and such a place—" there must be a dead 
beust there,” Some of those who hear this will innocently go there; the wily hunter 
then follows, and taking care not to be the first to find the budy, gota a share of tho 
ment, the juju of which is powerless, as it dors not know who slew it. 





West Africa; Yorubas. Stone, 
In Afric's Forest and Jungle; or, Six Years among the Yorubas. By Rev. BR. « 
H. Stone. Edinbargh: Oliphunt, Anderson and Ferrier, 1900. Svo. pp, 274. 32 

Price 3x. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 

This is an interesting account of the experiences of m missionary in Western 
Africa. The author seems to have little taste for pure ethnological inquiries, bat 
his photographs of the native races have some value. Anyone who has read Colonel 
Ellis’s classical account of the beliefs of this people is not likely to add much to his 
knowledge by reading this book. But it is written in a simple, unpretending stylo 
and gives » graphic account of the rather ghastly experiences of a missionary among 
i a nenlarly brutal race. Ww. Croo KE. 
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aiphades: Clodd. 
33 The Story of the Alphabet. By Edward Clodd. London: Newnes, 1900, 
ww 8m. Svo. 234 pp. Price ls. Presented by the Poblisher. 

This book appears at an unfortunate tims. Had most of it been. written fifteen 
yesrs ago it would have been greeted as a final summary of the certainties of the 
subject. Were it to he written fifteen years hence there would probably be much 
changed of those supposed certainties, Had it even been written a year later, the 
great Cretan discoveries of early writing would have given a different complexion 
toit. This grent and rapid change in onr knowledge is the hardship, and nowise the 
fnult, of the author; and if the publisher demands for his shilling library to have the 
alphabet smong some two dozen subjects, well, somo one must do it to date, ond let ns 
he glad that it is Mr. Clodd who las ventured, But no one wonld choose the present 
time to make # pronouncement on so confused a subject. 

The divisions of this volume briefly are, the mnemonics for ideas (such as American 
writing), the Chinese, the coneiform, the hieroglyphic, the derivation of the 
Pheenician, the Cretan, ete, Greek and derivatives, and s mention of rones and 
ogums. The development of the principle of writing is carefully traced through the 
stages of mere impulses to memory (encl as tying a knot in a handkerchief), the 
pictorial marks which snegest the subject, the ideographic, in which each sign haa a 
constant meaning, and the phonetic, in which the sign may be used for a sonnd 
disconnected from its original meaning. A very practical summary is given of the 
main systems of ancient writing; but we can now say definitely that the Egyptians in 
the thirst dynasty were in the ideographic stage, with scarcely a trace of the phonetic. 

On the Phoenician alphabet, De Rougé's theory of its derivation from the 
Egyptian hieratic is presented in some twenty pages, without a qualm until the last 
paragraph is reached, where the reader is warned that it may be all wrong. Looking 
at the table on p. 143 showing the comparison of the forma, carefully selected to agree 
as well os way be, the resemblances between the hieratie and the Phoenician are, 
however, far from strong. In the 22 letters 9 have seatcely any resomblance, 7 are 
doubtfal, 4 are fairly alike, and only 2cun be claimed as really clear, This is far from 
satisfactory, and it is strange that so inconclusive a theory should have been so largely 
accepted. Now that we know how all these letters, and the larger stock kept up in 
Karia and Spain, were used continuously from 500) nc, or earlier, the Phenician 
connection hus sank to its own place ax merely a late assortment of material which 
was well known long before. 

Weare yet learning, and hnve mach to learn, about the sources of the European 
alphabet; but for the present this little book will familiarise the {uestions to many 
who would not otherwise have heard of them. W.M FP. 


Progress of Invention. Iles, 
3 4. Flame, Bleetrivity, and the Camera: Man's progress from the-First Kindling of 
. Fire to the Wireless Telegraph and the Photography of Colony. By George Ios. 
Svo. pp. 398; illastrated, New York, Doubleday and MeClure Co., 1900, (Presented 
by the Author,) 

The title of Mr. Iles’ book sulliciently explains its character. It is an attempt to 
indicate in a popular atyle the way in which one stage of human invention Jeada to 
another. Jt contains, among many other topics, a summary of methods of fire 
production, a note on the use of composite photography to determine racial types, 
and some examples of photographic colour printing which are much in advance of 
what appears to satisfy us in this country, J. L, M, 
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AUSTRALASIA. 





Note on a Wommera from North Queensland. Communicated by J. Edge- 35 
Partington. "+ 
When in North Queensland in 1897, 1 purchased from a dealer in Cairns an 
unnsoal form of wommera, 
mther made in imitation of a 
hoomerang or out of an old one. 
Among my photographs of 
Queensland nativea T have one 
in which this form of wommerna 
appears in the hands of a native 
inhabiting the sernb district , 
between Townsville and Cooktown. It is of s wood similar to that from which the 
large swords from this district are made, The peg is of wood, circular in section, 
and is kept in position with “black boy” gam. 
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Tasmania, Moir. 
On the Sfone Haplementa af the Natives of Tasmania, Communicated hy 36 

J. Paxton Moir to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for * 
the Advancement of Science. Bradford, September Sth, 1900, 

The anthor describes recent excavation in former camping grounds and other 
places of native resort, which yielded, at a depth of a few fort, hand axes, knives, and 
other implements of chipped, unground stone; and also large numbers of concave 
acrapers and groovers, Which were no doubt used for shaping spears and for grooving 
clnb handles for the grip, The paper will he found, in full, in vol. xxx of this Journal. 
Zasmanla- Tylor. 

On the Stone Age in Toemania, aa related to the History of Civilisation. 37 
Communicated by Professor E. B.. Tylor, F.R.S., to the Anthropological | 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Sept. Sth, 1900, 

The author considered the results to be arrived at upon the Tasmanian stone 
implement problem in its present condition. It now becomes clear that the natives 
of Tasmania illustrate the culture of the Stone Age at a period of development even 
below that of the Paleolithic Man of the Mammoth Period in Europe. It thus 
becomes important to put compactly the elements of Tasmanian life, as involying 
claim to be considered as the condition coeval with the lowest ayniluble rocord. How 
the Tasmanians with their house and boat building, fire-making and cooking, basketry 
and leather work, rade tools and weapons, combined with a mythology which with its 
star myths and doctrine of nature-spirita, and an animistic religion onlminating in 
polytheism, present a picture of man's life on the carth, which though far from 
primitive is perhaps the carliest which is based on direct nuthropological evidence. 

In the course of the disenssion which followed this communication, Mr. H. Ling 
Roth said that some eighteen months ago he had received from a Yorkshire gentleman, 
Mr. J. Backhouse Walker, an account given by an old Australian settler, who in his 
youth had come across a proup of black fellows whilst they were actually engaged 
in making these stones. The first process was simply to split them by hurling them 
violently on the rocky ground, and some stanes were at once need in this rough 
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shape for cutting up kangaroo meat, whilst other stones were prepared by chipping. 
At one period, doubtless the Tasmanians covered the whele of Australia; and they 
were subsequently almost swept away—only scattered representatives being left in 
aml! areas—by another race, 

Tasmania: Primitive,-Present, and Future. By Sir Philip Fysh, K.C.M.G., 
38 Agent-General for Tasmania. From the Jouradl of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
XXX, 75-102. | 

This is a paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute, on January 16th, L900. 
It contains (pp. 76-80) a full and accurate account of the enrly history of European 
enterprise in Tasmania and of the disappearance of the aborigines. J. Li. M. 
New Zealand. ‘Schurtz. 
39 Schnitsereien der Maort avs dem Stidiischen Museum in Premen. Von H. 
WJ Schurtz, (Globus LXAXVU, pp. 54-8.) With fourteen photographic illnstrma- 
tions. Presented by the Author. 

This is an interesting article on the subject of Maori ornament, based principally 
upon a series of modern carvings executed to order by Te Tuki, one of the last of the 
Maori carvers in wood. The series forms a complete set of beams and rafters for 
a typical Maori honse, which is by this time erected in Bremen, presumably on the 
premises of the City Moseum, Mr. Schurtz begins by noticing that the designs 
employed in painting fiat surfaces are different in character from those which occur in 
carved work. They consist of a motivo rather suggesting an anchor, and occur 
upon the early tattooed heads, suggesting that the change to the well-known scroll 
dexigua was first made in the ease of tattooed heads, aud then in the carved wooden 
fignres representing human beings thus tattooed. Representations of haman beings 
not being painted but always carved, the art of the painter would not be affected by 
the change, and thus the older style was preserved in painting, when it bad already 
disappeared in seulpture. This theory, thongh ingenious, is not we think: supported 
by facts, as the anchor-pattern undoubtedly occurs on carvings of some antiquity. 
A description of the component parts of a Maori house is then given, with the native 
names, and is followed by the interpretation of the various figares given by the 
earver, Te Tudn. 

The anthor expresses the hope, which will be shared by all interested in the 
carly history of New Zealand, that the continuation of Mr. Hamilton's valuable work 
on Maori artowill include an enumeration of the different Maori designs with their 
exnet native nomes, 0. M.D. 
New Zealand: Pataka. Edge-Partington. 
40 Note on a Patake in the Avokland Musewn, New Zealand, fogether with a further 

Note ow a Curved Canoe-Heod iu the British Musenm. Communicated by J, Edge- 
Partington. (Plate EF, fig. b,) 

In my note on a carved canoe-head from New Zealand, which appeared in the 
Inst number of the Journal of this Institnte, p. $05, I gave ~ snake "aa an equivalent 
of the word “manaia.” This was an unfortunate word to have chosen, as there are no 
anakes in Now Zealand. A manaia is o mythical monster, corresponding to the 
serpent of the Garden of Eden, In the Auckland (N.4.) Moseom there is a fine 
pataka or village store-honse, ornamented with the very oldest style of carving 
(except where restored at a later period), the side sInbs of which are carved to repre- 
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sent the ancient Maori legend of the temptation of woman by the manaia, The slabs 
are carved from end to end with a row of male and female figures; between each is a 
mangin with its head turned towards the figures. The male figures are represented as 
turning away from the monster, while the female figures are turned towards the 
monster as if in the act of listening. The centre figure is composite, facing outwards, 
with a manaia on either side. In the carving of this monster on the canoe-head the 
snake-like neck is evidently drawn out to fit the required space. 


New Zealand: Maori Scroll Pattern. Edge-Partington. 
On the Genesis of the Maori Seroll-Patlern, Communicated by J. Edge- 44 
Partington. (Plate F, fig. a.) 

Tn sending me a photograph of a very ancient slab from a Pataka or store-honse 
in the Auckland Museum, Mr. Josiah Martin suggests that this particular way of 
depicting the wanata is the genesis of the Mori Scroll. Mr, Hamilton also in his 
Maori Art, p. 158, speaks of these large spirals or scrolla as manaias, So many 
suggestions have been made as to the origin of this particular pattern, such as the 
new fern fronds, the markings on shells, ete , that it is interesting to find yet another 
and one more likely to be correct. It is only by the study of these very carly pieces: 
of the carver's handiwork that we can hope to find a true solntion. 


New Zealand: cf. J.A.1. XXIX (N.S. II), 304.6. Edge-Partington. 

‘The Editor of the Journal regrets that by an onaccountable mistake the 42 
notes entithal “New Zealand Notahas or Whip Slings,” “ Carved Canoe-Ifead 

from New Zealand,” and “Ow a Stone Batile-Aze from New Zealand,” printed in 

vol. xxix (N.S. 11) pp. 304-6, went to press uncorrected by the anthor; and also that 


the second of them was wrongly ascribed to Mr. C. H. Read. In reality, both articles. 


were contributed by Mr. Edge-Partington, who sends the following lst of 
corrections :<— 


Page S04, line a for it read these, 
o oF. = oh, charred »« charred. 
» 05, .. 40, ,, at present in my possession ,, in the British Museum, 
aes . 41, .. C. BH. Read . 4d. Edge-Partington. 
» » « 46, °,, Aiyaiin hor » Angas im his. 


» 30H, , 10; omit the words at prosent ... . resting-plice, 


Timor Group: Travels. | 5 Ten Kate. 


Verslag cener reie in de Timor-groep ew Polynesis.. Door Dr. Hermann F, C, ten 43 


Kate. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1894. pp. 310, Presented Ly the Maatschappij ter 
bevordering van het Natuurkundig Onderzoek der Nederlandsche Koloniitn, 

This hook, which is a record of travels in the Timor group in 1890, does not call 
for any special notice in these pages. Tt does not profess to give the scientific resnlts 
of the expedition (cf, Jwt. Archir. Ethnog., vii, viii), which are merely sketched in a few 
pages at the end of the book; there arc, however, twelve plates dealing with the huts, 
megalithic monuments, weapons, ete. 

Tf the contents eall for little notice here, the same does not apply to the style in 
which the book is got up. Wo-are unfortunately too familiar with the unbound hooks 
which fall to pieces as soon as one has read ono chapter. In this case there is the 
added misery of lack of index and table of contents. It should be made a penal 
offence for publishers to issue m hook of this description. If a book ia worth 
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writing and worth publishing, it is worth an index, otherwise the facts recorded are 
virtually lost, unless each reader makes his own index or analysis. It is certainly 
unworthy of a scientific society to issue such a book. j N. W. T. 


New Guinea. aoe ‘Biré. 

Beschreibonder Catalog der Bthnographischen Sammlung Ludwig Bivo-« aus 
44 Deutsch-New-Cuinea (Berlinhafen). Published by the Hungarian National 
Musenm, Budapest, 1899. 4to, With plates. Presented by the Author. 

The authorities of the Hungarian National Museam at Badapest have made aml 
exeollent start in the series of descriptive catalogues of the ethnographical collections 
under their charge, and, if all subsequent publications of the series come up to the 
level of the first issue, a work of great importance and utility will have been offered to 
ethnologists, and one which should prove of much assistance in the proper classification 
of material in museums and private collections. The first instalment deals with the 
fine etbnographical collection made by Herr Ludwig Biro in German New Guinea 
(Herlinhafen), a collection which has evidently been made with considerable care, both 
in the selection of specimens and in the recording of detailed information regarding 
their use, varieties, their native names in different localities, and so forth. The text 
is bilingual, being printed in Hungarian and German in parallel columns, a useful 
feature, considering how few of those interested in the subject are acquainted with the 
former language. ‘The illustrations are numerous and good, and, even in the absence of 
a regular index, it is easy to find a reference to any particular object or class of objects, 
asthe text is conveniently divided into sections and snb-sections under appropriate 
headings. ‘The clothing and personal ornaments are described in detail, and in some 
instances a very full account is given, with illustrations, of the process of their 
manufacture, as,-for instance, in the case of the making of shell armlets by means of 
the cylindrical drill of bamboo, which is weighted with oa stone, and is rotated tpoati 
the block of fridacna shell until a central core is cut right out, the end of the bamboo 
being kept from slipping by means of an ingenious binding of creeper wound round 
the shell-block, while the Friction is augmented with moistened sand-grit. This 
interesting progress haa been described both by von Luschan and Parkinson, bnt 
fresh details are gives here, 

Domestic utensils and tools are treated of in similar detail, and following these 
are sections devoted to religion, magic, dance, etc. 

Lastly, the various forms of weapons—cassowary-bone daggers, bows and arrows, 
lances, and fish-apeara—are described minutely, and particular attention is paid to the 
ornamentation npon the different portions of arrows, which is carefully akeilzad ania 
aonlysed, so ns to demonstrate the different mofifs, their derivatives, combinations, 
and so forth, in a classification by morphological affinities. 

References to literature are given freely. A small mop of the region specially 
dealt with would have been a useful addition, and would have added to the valne of 
the publication, which may be nceepted as na very serviceable insaifea waci tthe 
ethnography of the Berlinhafen district, as: illustrated by the collection made by a 
eareful and painstaking observer. Such non-portable objects of use as dwellings, 
canoes and others, whose sixe was such as to prevent their being collected and sent to 
the musenm, are not dealt with, but it is to be hoped that these may also receive 
attention, and be desoribed im a detailed manner, in the same way as the objects 
actually forming the collection itself. Hexey Barovr, 
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Solomon Islands. Edge-Partington. 
Nofe on aa Objertof Unknown Use from the Solomon Islands, Communicated 4 5 
by J. Edge-Partington, (Plate E,) bes 

The subject of this note was recently presented to the British Museum by Rear- 
Admiral Hand, who obtained it from one of the Solomon Islands when on cruise in 
the South Pacific. Unfortunately he cannot give any more detinite information than 
this. Ihave communicated with the Rev. Alfred Penny, the aothor of Ten Years tw 
Melanesta. He thinks that it was probably made at San Cristoval or Malayta, as he 
has-seen clubs of similar shape at both islands, though never one with so beautiful a 
pattern, In his opinion it isa dancing club, and the perforation on the upper edge is 
for attaching bundles of feathers, shellx, or dried beans to chink like castanets. 1 
cannot, however, bring myself to believe that this was the use to which it was put, Dum 
rather inclined to think that he is confosing it with the glaivo-like dancing clab common 
to that part of the group (Album, 227, No. 1). In the first place there is no natural 
grip, nor does the narrow portion below the butt end show uny signs of wear; the 
edges, boo, are squared and sharp. The whole is of uniform thickness, about {th of an 
inch. The engraving on either side is almost identical, and similar to that on adancing 
club in the form of an axe which was labelled Treasury Island, Bongainville Straits 
(Albin, 2nd series, Plate 125, No. 1), but which Mr, Parkinson thinks is more likely 
to come from Bika, 

The representation of a human head is also suggestive of this same locality. 

{t will be noticed in the illustration that the carving of the lines of the face are 
continued down the shaft (erminating in spirals. Inu the Godeffroy Catalogue, 
Plate VI, No. 5, is a similur carving on a club from Bika. In the British Museum, 
again, is clob with o similar design (Album, Plate 250, No. 1), which, althongh at one 
time supposed to come from New Britatm, is now attributed to the Solomons. In the 
innseum ft Milan are somewhat similar clubs labelled New Georyia, 

The perforation on the upper edge is in my opinion too large for merely attaching 
bunches of feathers, etc. That a band passed round the “implement,” and was kept in 
position by the two projecting horns, is evident from the surface of the wood being 
highly polished by friction at this pomt, the only place on the whole of the surface 
where there is any sign of wear. The object was meant to be suspended, but for what 
purpose it is difficult to say. 


Since the above went to press, both Dr. Codrington and Mr. Alfred Penny have 
acen the subject of this note, and pronounce it to be a Tindala emblem, or object of 
veneration representing a deceased ancestor. J. E.-P. 


Rotuma: Physical Anthropology. Gardiner: Duckworth. 
Un Urania collected by Mr, J. Stanley Gardiner in his Expedition to Rotumea, 46 

Communicated by W.L. AH. Duckworth, M.A,, Lecturer on Anthropology in 

the University of Cambridge, to the i stheypoloetoal Section of the British Association 

for the Advancement of Science. Bradford, September 11th, 1900. 

The subject of this communication is a collection of nine crania from the above- 
mentioned locality. The results of a craniological investigation show that while 
considerable individual differences exist, there are at least two types of skull to be 
met with in the island of Rotuma. The types are, firstly, a variety of the form of 
cranium usually found among Polynesian natives, though possessing certain character- 
istics which may almost be described as Mongolian; and, in the second place, the 
type of crunium characteristic of Melanesians occurs in Mr, Gardiner'’s collcetion. 
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That such different types should be met with in one amall island is in accordance 


with whut would be expected on a priori grounds, when it is considered that Rotuma 
is situated at the centre of contact of three important ethical areas, viz., the Poly- 

nesian to the vast, the Melanesian to the south-west, and the Micronesian (where 
Mongolian elements are discernible among the natives) to the north-west. 


Hawaii? : Featherwork. Edge-Partington. 
47 Note on evnme Feather-Maty in the British Mnsenm. Contributed hy 4. Edge- 
Partington. (Plates F, G.) 

Professor Brigham in his Mavwetian Fratherwork refers to, and figures, (Plate 
V1), two feather niats in the British Musenm, which together with a coronet of similar 
manufacture form the subject of this note. 

Professor Brigham first saw these when on a visit to this country, he then 
considered that they were not Hawaiian ; but since, failing to find any more Aikalyy 
locality, he places them as“ mate on which offerings wero made to the God Kukailimokn,” 
until » better use can be found for them. 


1f these were merely mats I fail to see the use of the tying cords fastened to each: 


end; why, too, should the makers have departed from their nanal custom of monuting 
feathers on a network of Olona fibre, a much amore suitable foundation than the thick 
rows of fibre of which these mats are made, wrapped and sewn together; a form of 
mnifacture, mormvover, which is not in vogue in Hawaii. Professor Drigham saya that 
the patterns are quite unlike those used in the feather cloaks, but I think one can go 
Further than that, and say that they ire unlike any known patterns from Hawaii. We 
must therefore try and find another home for them, and | wonld suggest ‘Tahiti, and 
that their nee was a protection when fighting. My reason for this attribution is that 
there are in the British Mnseam long, oblong boxes formerly supposed to come from 
Hawaii; by an inscription, only partly legible, on one of them in George Bennet’s 
handwriting, we now know that these boxes are Tahitian. The inscription is as 
follows:—“ A wative « . bor made of the. wood of the breadfruil trea . « 
roufetatay the war-like ornaments) . . . Hawtia, presented by him to G. Teuaet, Led, 
and which he says were worn by . . «also and preceding kings of Huaheine.” This 
particular box (Plate G, Fig. 2) was received, with other Eastern Pacific specimens, 
from the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Socwty; the apecimnens originally in the 
Aluseum are without history, as are also the feather ornaments now under discussion, 
It may well be therefore thut they were received at the same time, and possibly formed 
n portion of one of the early collections either of Captain Cook or Sir Joseph Bunks, 

As ogainst this theory Williams in hia Mierioniuary Kulerprises, p. 498, says that 
“at Tahiti ood Hervey Islands there are but few varieties of the feathered tribes ; 
and theso are not remarkable either for the beauty of their plamuge or for the 
sweetness of their notes "+ if therefore the mats and coronet were manufactured in the 
Tahitian group, they must have been from imported feathers. 

Failing Tahiti there is the Island of Rurutu, in the Austral group, “ the people 
of which are distinguished, above all others in these seas, for their taste and skill in 
finery of every kind, from the feathered helmets of their warriors to the carving on 
their canoes... . In manners, dress, and language, they very nearly resemble the 
inhabitants of Tahiti and Huahine” (Tycrman and Beanet’s Voyages, 1831, Vol. [. 
p. 496). 

The only reason for placing these objects in the Hawaiian section, until sone 
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detinile locality is obtained, is that the feathers used are evidently from the same 


birds as those from which the Hawaiians gathered their stores. 
It is to be hoped that some of our readers may be able to throw further light on 


the sabject. 


Gambier Islands: Lang 
Mangereca Dictionary: Gambier Islands. By Edward Tregear. New Bae 4 9 
Wellington, 1809, pp. 121. Presented by the Author. 





This is a very useful collection of words representing the language of the- 


Gambier Islands in the southern portion of the Panmotu Archipelago, aud almost on 
confines of -Polynesia, Easter Island lieing the only important island lying further 


enst. The language is purely Polynesian and differs in many respects from the 


Panmotu of the same region, of which language the same author has already 
published a similar dictionary. (Wellington, N.Z%., 1895, J The islands form a part 
of the French possessions in the Paeitic, and the missions are those of the Roman 


Church; hence the language, unlike that of the other important groups, is not. 


represented by any Bible translations. This fact adds greatly to the value of such o 
list as that which Mr. Tregear now pablishes. The principal example of the 
Mangarevan lunguage which previously existed is that contuined in Hale's Philology 


af the United States Exploring Brpedition, poblished at Philadelphia in 1845. Hale's: 


waterial for the Innguage consisted of n few mission translations and «a vocabolary 


ly M. Maigret, a former missionary. M. Abbé Mosblech had published in 1645 a 


Vocabulaire Octeniew, the tithe page of which stated that if referred to the 
lInngnayes of the Sandwich, Morquisian and Gambier Islands, but the work itself 
contained no specimens of the language used in the latter group. The Rey. 8. J. 
Whitmee in 1874 contemplated the publication of a Comparative Dictionary of the 
Polynesinn Langoages, and in a paper read in that year before the Philologival 
Society, he stated that M. Pinard was then contributing material in the Gambier 
Island language. No more than specimen pages were ever published of Rer. 8. J. 
Whitmee’s dictionary, and these contained no specimens of the Gambier languny 
The Rev. S. Ella's paper in the Jonrnal of this Institate (vol. xxix (N.S. ii) p, 154), 
contains « Mangarevan list of which I have not been able to trace the origin, but 
it agrees literally with that of Mr. Tregear. 

The author states in the introduction that the languoge is nearly identical with 
the Maori, but it is much more closely akin to the Rarotongau than to Maori, and 
differs from the latter in several details. Both Mangarevan and Rarotongan have no 
sounds representing the ¢ or f of Samoan, whilst the Maori represents those acunds 
by hand th respectively. In Hale's vocabulary of Mangarevan A was not osed, but Mr, 
Tregear uses it sometimes for the wh of Maori and 7 of Samoa, the sume words being 
often used with or without the A, ¢.g., hahae, aac, to tear; hire, oro, pandanns, ete, 
The origin of the Mangarevan people from Rarotonga was inferred by Hale from a 
native genealogy given to him by M. Maigret, which indicated that they came from 
Rarotonga about four generations after the settlement of the latter island, Hale 
noted that “ the only points of any importance in which the dialect differs from tho 
Harotongan are, first, in the use of ranga, instead of enga, to form the participial 





noun, as fe ope ranga, for fe ope anga, the act of finishing; and secondly, in the use 


of mau us a plural pretix. In both these points it resembles the Tahitian. Now 
if the Rarotongan emigrants who settled in Mangareva came, as is most probable, 
from that side of Rarotonga which faces towards the latter group (t«., the enstern 


MOE Journ, slathrop, Jat. xavi, 1807, y. SOL 
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side), they were of the Ngati-Tangiia, or Tahitian party, and’ may, at that time linve 
preserved some pecaliarities of their original tongue which were afterwards lost in 
Rarotonga, on a more complete intermixture with the Ngati-Karika, or Samoan 
party.” (Uniled States Exploring Ecpedition. Vol. vi, Ethnography‘and Philology, by 
Horatio Hale, p. 140.) 

The anthor has not indicated the origin of his work, but it is presumably derived 
from the French-Mangarevan lists mentioned in the preface to his Maori-Polynesian 
Dictionary as derived from Mons. 'Evéque d'’Axieri. A few important words have 
heen omitted, «7. wmaua, the exclusive pronoun of firet person doal, An English- 
Mangarevan index would have been useful, as there are no native texts to elucidate, 
and it is the equivalent of English words which will be most frequently réquired. 

Sioxey H, Hav. 


New Hebrides. Edge-Partington. 
49 Note on a Shell Adze from Ambrym Island, New Hebrides, Communicated by 
| J. Kdge-Partington. With Plate H.- 

A very unusual form of shell adze has been presented to the British Museum by 
Captain Leah, R.N. Its elaborate nature and donble blade seem to indicate that it 
wns for ceremonial nse only. The donor obtained it on Ambrym Island: Inst year 
the Museum purchased a collection which contained several objects from this island 
Inbelled “for use in the pig-killing ceremonies.” These I figured (Album, Srd series, 
Plate 63, No. 1) along with an adzo with a terebra-shell blade made ont of an old pig- 
killing elab. It is probable therefore that the subject of this note was nsed on these 
ovensions; it is qoite certain that to ose it ns a tool would be impossible, nor do the 
edges of the blades show any signs of wear; the deepuess of the carving would also 
weaken it considerably. The handle is in two pieces lashed together with sinnol, and 
the whole is covered with an incrustation of smoke. J. EoGe-Panrinetor, 


Pacific. Languages. Schmidt. 
50 The futer-relation of Melanestan, Papuan and Polynesian Lowquages :— 

l. Uber das Verhdliniss der melanesischen Sprachen zu den polyaesiachen 
wal wuteresnander, Von P. W, Schmidt, 8.V.D.  [Sitzungsbericht d. Kats. Akad, 
i. Wissenschaften in Wien. phil. het, Classe. Bd. CXL] Wien. 1800. Bo. Yo pp. 

2. Die sprachlichen Verhdlinisse Oceaniens (Melanesens, Mikronesiens, und Indomeriens 
in ihrer Bedletung fir die Ethnologie, Vou P. W. Schmidt, 8.V.D. [Mitéheilungen d. 
Anthrop, Gesellachaft in Wien, Bd. XXIX, 1899.) 4to. pp. 245-258. 

The first of these well-considered treatises consists of n general discussion of 
the Melanesian and Papuan languages, followed by particular illustrations of the 
ngrecment between the Melanesian aud Polynesian in grammar and vocabulary. In 
the second paper the conclusions of the first are discussed in their relation to the 
ethnology of the tribes of the Oceanic region. “It will be convenient here to notice 
the first paper in some detail, with occasional reference to the latter, The sothor’s 
material for his comparisons ia mainly that contained im the Rev. Dr, Codrington's 
book on The Melanesian Languages," and the present writer's Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Dialects of British New Guinea,’ and paper on “ New Guinea Languages” in the 
Journal of this Institute.’ 


' Codrington, Rev. EK. H., The Melansman Languages. Oxford, 1685, 
* Ray, &. H., Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects of British New Guines. London, 1895, 
* Ray, 3, OL," The Languages of British New Guinea,” Jowra. Anthrop. Inat., August, 1504, 
py. Lu, 
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In the introduction to Professor Schmult’s paper, he sets in opposition the 
statements of the late Professor Fricdrich Miller, of Vienna, and: Rev. Dr. Codrington 
as to m residuum in the Melanesian speech which is non-Malay and non-Polynesian. 
Miller seemed to recognise this “residaum™ (which be called Papuon), in some of the 
lnnguages known to him when he published his great work on the Grundriss der 
Sprachwissenschaft,' but Codrington was inclined to think that the vocabularies did not 
disclose any ancient atritom of words in the Melanesian tongues, and that the 
comparison of grammar did not show any greater difference than was consistent with 
a community of origin. In his work, Miiller set forth the languages of Nengone and 
Mefur as examples of Papuan tongues, and in his second section, Schmidt proceeds to 
prove and clearly shows that the Nengone is Melanesian as to its pronoun stems, its 
indication of number in the pronoun, in the expression of possession, and in 
enumeration. The relationship of the Mefur to Malay and Polynesian is regarded by 
Professor Schmidt as proved by Dr. Kern in his work on that language,’ 

In connection with this subject, it must be remembered that when Muller, 
Codrington, and Kern wrote, the existence of any distinct Papuan languages was not 
proved. There was no indication that in the Oceanic Iauguage region, outside 
Australia, any languages existed which could not be affiliated to the ordinary Malay, 
Polynesian or Melanesian groups in grammar, or which were totally distinct in 
vocabulary. Miller's asgumption that Mefur and Nengone were Papuan languages, 
though errencous, was to some extent warranted by indications of a strange element 
in their vocabularies, and it is even now by po means certain that they should be 
classed as purely Melanesian languages, in the sume way as the typical languages of, 
for example, the Banks Islands, Northern New Hebrides, and Southern Solomons. 
Codrington expresses a difficulty in dealing with the languages of Savo in the 
Selomons, and of Santa Cruz, which place these in the same category as the Nengone 
and Mefoor, as not falling in line with the general Melanesian form of speech. At 
the present time, however, the existence of undoubtedly non-Melanesian languages in 
the island of New Guinea is an ascertained fact, and the study of these may be 
expected to throw considerable light upon the question whether there ever was in the 
islands of Melanesia and Polynesia, pre-Melanesian languages of o similar charactor 
to the non-Melanesian languages now found in New Guinea. The stroctures of some 
uther langungea spoken in the extreme north and south of the Geographical Melanesia 
are also better known, and help towards a solation of the problem. 

Tt may be permitted to the present writer, speaking with some knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the non-Melanesian languages of New Groinea, to state that whilst 
there seems to be little or no evidence of any survival in the modern Melanesian 
languages of ancient grammatical forms, there may be possible survivals of words to 
a greater or lesser extent, In all the non-Melanesian languages of Now Guinea, the 
grammar is much more complex than in the typical Melanesian, and it would be u 
natural sequence that if there were pre-Melanesian languages of the same character 
us these, contact with a simpler language would result in the breakdown of the 
complex and use of the simpler grammar, Words, however, would survive, probably 
ua names of things and actions for which the newer speech had no exact equivalents. 
Jt ig noteworthy that if in any of the exceptional Melanesian languages a list be made 
of words which do not apparently belong to the common Melanesian stock, this list 
does not in any way agree with a similar one taken from other exceptional languages. 

' Miillor, Friedrich, Grundriss der Sprachwissenachaft, Wien, 1876. 


* Kern, H., Over de verhouding van het Mafoorsch tot de Maleisch-Polynesische talen, Leiden, 
Ate 
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Now diversity of vocabulary is also one of the characteristics of the non-Melanesian 
languages of New Guineas. There is no Papuan family of languages as there ia a 
Melanesian or Polynesian family with related words and cognate grammar. There is 
no single Papuan Ur-Sprache. Hence, if there were Pre-Melanesian Jongaages in 
the present Melanesian region, and those of similar character to the modern Papuan, 
any surviyols of vocabulary should uot be expected to show agreement between one 
Innguage aud another, or with the Papuan languages of New Guinea, whilst frag- 
mentary survivals of graminar will only tend to give a peculiar eharacter to those 
Melanesian languages in which they have been adopted, This subject degerves 9 
fuller discussion tlian is permissible in the present review, and it would be well to wait 
for the publication of more material before any conclusion is adopted. Speaking with 
regard to unpublished material in his own possession, the present writer ts of opinion 
that traces may be found of pre-existent languages in the Melanesian region. 

In his third section, Professor Schmidt treats of the possessive suffixes in the 
Polynesian, Malayan and Melanesian languages. The substantial identity of these 
was pointed out by the present writer in a paper written in 1896, which seems to 
have escaped Professor Schmidt's. notice, The existence of these saflixes in 
Polynesian, though denied by Muller, admits of no dispute, and as was shown in the 
paper on the “Common Origin,” forms a strong argument for the common origin of 
the Polynesian, Melanesian and Malayan languages. Professor Schmidt discusses the 
relationship of the sullixes ku, ane and we, to the personal pronouns of the three 
languages. He, however, regards the a or o to which the suffixes are added in 
Polynesian ne genitive particles, whereas they are really nouns, as may be seen by 
comparison with the other languages. 

The next section on the position of the Melanesian langouge with regard to the 
Polynesint, was olsv to come extent anticipated m the present writer's paper on the 
“Common Origin.” As in that paper, Professor Schmidt pomts oub that the 
difference in the use of the possessive words and the transitive suffixes are evidence 
that the Melanesinon 1s on older form of speech, though he has not shown the 
substantial identity of the so-called Polynesian passive terminations with the 
Melanesian transitives. He brings forward, however, an additional argament based on 
the change of the origimal trial or qaadral number of the pronoun into a simple plaral. 

Professor Schmidt next disensses the origin of the Polynesian langnages. He 
comes to the conclusion that they are most closely connected with those of the 
Southern Solomon Islands (Florida, Bugotu of Ysabel Island, and Vaturangn of 
Gundaleanar Istand), and that with them they form the latest group of the 
Melanesian Janguages. The agreementis shown to consist o# follows:—lL., Neurness 
in phonology; (frequency of vowels; disappearance of y= kpw, ghee, and the nosal 
ms appearance of f); 2. Greater community of words; 3. Greater likeness of the 
personal pronouns; 4. Use of the trial for the plural; 5. Identity of the personal 
article; 6. Absence of the so-called independent form of the noun; 7. Likeness of the 
genitive construction ; 5. Identity of the local particle ; 9. Likeness of the verbal particle 
of present-aorist; 10. Greater likeness of the reciprocal verbal particles ; 11. Existence 
of the decimal system of numerals, and identity of the words for 6-10 and for 100. 

The Melanesian languages of British New Guinea are regarded as coming 
between the New Hobrides and Solomon Island groups, the tribes speaking them 
arriving first in the Louisiade Archipelago and thon spreading along the New Goinea 
coast a5 far as Cape Possession. An older stratum of Melanesian languages (i.¢., 

' Ray, &. A. “The Common Origin of the Oceanic Languages," Jowr, Polyweaian Society, 
¥, 1806, pp. 58-68, and alew Meffis, evar Polyglutte Internationale, @ antide, LBD, 
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those for which the present writer suggested the provisional name of Melano-Papuan) 
hud previously occupied the Lonisiades, and the languages of South Cape, Sariba, 
East Cupe, and others in that neighbourhood, remained in contact with this older 
stratum and so developed more slowly than the related langunges further West 
(Mota, Maiva, Mekeo, etc.), these latter developed further in the same direction as the 
Polynesian with regard to changes of phonology and expulsion of consonants. 

The supplement to Professor Schmidt's tirst paper deals briefly, and his second 
paper more fully, with the anthropological relations of the Melanesians and Poly. 
iesians. He refers to, and qnotes Guppy'’s book ou the Solomon Islands,’ and 
Codrington on the Melanesians, in order to show that there is an approximation of 
the Southern Solomon Islanders to the Polynesians, The points illustrated in which 
these agree, aud so differ from the general Melanesian, are stated as follows :—1, 
Bodily structure (lighter colour, greater height, variation in cephale index) ;-2. Hair 
(less frizely, and growing in larger spirals); 3. Tattooing and personal adornment 
(more attended to); 4. Houses and boats (more elegant and oranmented) ; 5. Sociology 
(absence of exogumous divisions, existence of father-rizht) ; 6. Religious conceptions, 
sacrifices and tuba; 7. Less use of the bow and arrow. 

Some other points of great interest are touched upon in the second paper. The 
oldest Melanesian langoages are indicated as those of the extreme southern and 
northern regions, New Caledonin and the Loyalty Islands, and the north-cast const 


of German New Guinea, Professor Schmidt regards the absence in these languages 


of the trial form of the pronoun and the use of a vigestmal system of numeration, os 
marks of antiquity.” 

With regard to the position of the Mikronesian languages, it is suggested that 
there may possibly be an approach by some of them to the Indonesian, though the 
lack of published material for a proper study of them is lamented. The present 


writer's nupublished material shows that these languages come between the Indonesian — 


and Melanesian, and references to their connection with the latter will be found in his 
notes to Rev. E.T. Doane’s paper on Ponape and Hawaii." 

| The Indonesian languages are briefly passed over, as are also the questions of 

Negrito speech, and the relations of the island tongaes to the Mon-Anum languages. 

In these directions there is still much work to be done. 


Professor Schmidt auggests the adoption of the term Austronesian to deseribe 
the position of the whole of the languages including the Indonesian, Mikronesian, 
Melanesian, and Polynesian; the term Oceanic being abandoned because of its 


limited application in Germany as equivalent to Polynesian. There seems to be a 
curtain amount of difficulty in ndopting this term Austronesia, for the islands where 
these related languages ore spoken, lie as moch to the cast of Asia as south, anil 


there is, perliaps, more danger of confusion with the very different Australian by 


using & similar word, than there would be with the teri: Oceanic used in its Enelisin 


' Guppy, H. B., The Sofomon Salons onel there Natives, Lomidon, 1887, 


7 Colrington, Rev. E. HL, The Melanesiuas—Studios in their Anthropology and Folblore. 


Oxford, 1501, 
_ * In this connection it may be noted that the language of Tanna (referred to by Professor 
Schmidt as approaching the older languages) not ouly has a trial form of the pronoun, but also 
shana form, ps the pap anes pa cbarnavateny ea. of Futuna in the New Hebrides, 
a haa a quadral form. A form of the trial is ‘ound in the Loyalty Isla LDL. 

[ai (Ovea i aland). also found in the Loyalty Islands, Language of 

‘ Doane, Rev. E. T.. “A Comparison of the Languages of Ponape and Hawaii,” Jour, fay, 
Soc, New South Wales, xxvi, p. 420-453. 
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sense. Probably the most exact descriptive term would be that used by Logan, 
who called the related languages stretching from the Indo-Chinese seas to the Eastern 
Pacific, by the inclusive name of Indo-Pacific. 

In Professor Schmidt's paper, he speaks of the Melanesian languages of Torres 
Straits, when those of British New Gomes are meant. The real languages of ‘Torres 
Straits are very different from the Melanesian, and the two regions should be clearly 
distinguished, Sinosey H. Ray. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
America; Nomenclature. McGee. 
54 Amerind—a Designation for the Aboriginal Tribes of tha American Hemisphere. 
ww! Communicated by Prof. W. J. McGee, President of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. 

A part of the proceedings of thy Anthropological Society of Washington, ul a 
mecting on May 23rd, 1809, seem destined to produce permanent inflnence on 
ethnologie nomenclature, this part of the proceedings taking the form of a symposium 
en the name of the native American tribes. The discussion was opened by Colonel 
F. F. Hilder, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, with a critical account of the 
origin of the misnomer “ Indian,” applied by Columbus to the American aborigines; 
he was fallowed by Major J. W. Powell, who advocated the substitution of the name 
Amerind, recently suggested in a conference with lexicographers. A communication 
by Dr. 0. 'T. Mason followed, in which the various schemes of cthnologic classitication 
and nomenclature were summarised and diveassed. Contributions to the symposium 
were made also by Dr. Albert 8. Gatsehet, Dr; Thomas Wilson, and Miss Alice C: 
Fletcher. At the close of the ciseussion the contributions were summarised by 
President MeGee as follows :-— 

1. There is no satisfactory denotive term in use to designate the native American 
tribes, Most biologists and many ethnologisis employ the term “ American; but this 
term is inapproprinte, in that it connotes, and is commonly used for, the present pre- 
dominantly Cancasian population. The term “ Indian” is used in popular speech and 
writing, and to ashght extent in ethnologic literature; butit ie seriously objectionable 
in that it perpetuates an error, and for the furthor renson that it connotes, and so 
confuses, distinct peoples. Various descriptive or connotive terms are also in use, 
such as “ North American savages,” “ Red Men,” etc.; bat these designations are often 
mislending, and never adapted to convenient employment in a denotive way. 

2. [n most cases the classifications on which corrent nomenclature are based, and 
many terms depending on them for definition, are obsolete; and the retention of 
the nusottable nomenclature of the past tends to perpetuate misleading classifications. 

3. While the name “ Indian" is tirmly fixed in American literature and speech, 
and must long retain its current meaning (nt least asa synonym), the need of scientifle 
students for a definite designation is such that any suitable term acceptable to ethno- 
logists may be expected to come into use with considerable rapidity. In this, as in 
other respects, the body of working specialists form the court of last appeal; and it 
cannot be doubted that their decision will eventually be adopted by thinkers along 
other lines. 

4. As the most active students of the native American tribes, it would seem 
to be incumbent on American ethnologists to propose a general designation for these 
tribes. 

o In view of these and other considerations, the name Amerind is commended to 
the consideration of American and foreign students of tribes and peoples. The term 
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is an arbitrary compound of the leading syllables of the frequently used phrase 
* American Indian": if thus carries a connotive or associative element which will 
serve explicative and mnemonic fonetion in early use, yet must tend to disappear 
as the name hecomes denotive through habitual use. | th 

6. The proposed term carries no implication of classitic relation, raises no mooted 
question concerning the origin or distribution of races, and perpetuates no obsolete 
idea; so far as the facts and theories of ethnology are concerned, it is purely denotive. 

7. The proposed term is sufficiently brief and euphonions for all practical 
purposes, not only in the English but in the prevailing languages of continental 
Europe; and it may readily be pluralised in these Innguages, in accordance with 
their respevtive rules, without losing ita distinctive sematic character. Moreover, 
it lends itself readily to adjectival termination in two forms (a desideratum ih 
widely used ethnologic terms, as experience has shown), viz., Amerindian and 
Amerindic, and ts susceptible, also, of adverbial termination, while it can readily be 
used in the reqnisite actional form, Amerindise, or in relational forms, such ns poef- 
Amerindian, ete., the affixes being, of course, modifiable according to the rules of the 
different languages in which the term may be used. 

8. The term is proposed as a designation for all of the aboriginal tribes of the 
American continent and adjacent islands, including the Eskimo, 

The working ethnologists in the Anthropological Society of Washington were 
practically unanimous in approving the term for tentative: adoption, and for com- 
mendation to fellow students in this and other countries, 

The proposed designation is also approved by the officers of the Hurenn of 
American Ethnology, as well as by the officers and members of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, | 


America: Arts of Life, ‘Magon. 
Aboriginal American Zodfechny, By Otis T. Mason, From the American Pe 
Aunthropologint (N.S.), 11,1899. 8vo. pp. 81. Presented by the Author, 92 
“ Zootechny " includes “all industries associated with the animal kingdom," and 
the subject of this paper, therefore, “every phase of Indian life growing ont of the 
connection between man and the beasts of the Western Hemisphere in pre-Columbian 
times,” These have of course been greatly affected by manifold intrusions from the 
Fastern Hemisphere ; but the anthor finds it possible to formulate eighteen Zottechnic 
provinces, corresponding with the cighteen environmental areas of Amerien siegested 
by Merrian in the Smithsonian Report for 1895, 

Zootechny may be conveniently divided into the following “ chapters.” 
I. Ethnozoology, or the study of the fauna of each region in its relation with the 
human population, for “in one form or another the entire fauna of cach region directly 
or indirectly enters into the life and thought of its people." 

IL, Exploitive Zodtechny, or the activities associated with the capture and 
| domestication of animals (which Professor Mason classifies in olaborate detail), 

TH. Elaborative Zodtechny, embracing all the activities included in the disposal 
of animals after they are in band, whether as food (raw or preserved), clothing or 
material for implements. | | | 

IV. Tho ultimate products of 4odtechny and their relation to human happiness 
for every part of every animal that enters into sauvage industry is invoked to sn iy: 
not only the needs, but the artificial wants of the savage, a 

V. Social organisations and co-operations ; for according to: Professor Mason 
“Society was organised among the aborigines of America on’ the basis of the 
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animals. . . . Seareely an industry relating to the treatment of onimals was 
based on individual action. Men were fowling, fishing, and hunting together. Much 
of the apparatus could not be managed by any individnal.” 

VI. The progress of knowledge in ZoStechny, inclading the growth of lungnage. 

“It is astonishing to find what a large vocabulary exists,"' in each case, “for the 
different forms of animal life, and different parts of the animal's body.” 
“Half the words of any primitive Janguage are derived from man’s association swith 
henst-kind.” Moreover, “the inventive faculty, which after all is the differentiating 
element between man and the brute, has been stimulated in the devising of property, 
means of capture, and tools for handling animal substances.” 

VILL. Religion: because, “in lower forms of religion and mythology, zootheistic 
conceptions are prominent. Every creature is somebody. The animal world lies 
very near to homan actions. Detailed consideration of this heading is postponed, but 
Professor Mason illustrates his thesis by a table showing the comparative number of 
clans or geates, and of “animal totems,” among a namber of native American tribes. 

The paper is full of suggestive hints for the collection of material, and for the 
classification and arrangement of many kinds of ethnological specimens which 
necumulate at present in store-rooms and basements of museums. 

The Plates which accompany it illustrate;—I, Lersters, combination strustures 
for grasping, piercing, and retrieving, from Alaska, U.S. Nat. Mus. 25,518, 29,864, 
nut O51; 10, (a2) Harpoon head for retrieving showing toggle and bach types in one, 

SN. Mu. P79; (fh) Fishgig; shank, body and flukes of bone, U.8.N.AL, 30,579; 
x ) Fishhook from the Naskapi Indians of Labrador, U.S.N.M., 89,977 ; (d) Throwing 
sticks and stunning daria from Xinger River, South America (after von den Stemen) ; 
le) Bird-dert (for piercing and entangling), and throwing-board, of the Greenland 
Fekimo, U.8.N4M., 168,974; (7) Modern aflaél, or throwing-stick, from Inke 
Patecuoro, Mexico, (.S.N.M., 154,020; (7) Hide-scraper with blade of glass and grip 
of wood, from the Tehoelehe [ndians of Patagonia, [/.8.N.M., 178,403. V1. Barbed 
larpoon (whon the animal is atrnck the barb is detached, and the shaft is made to 
float vertically by the martingale and bladder), U.8.N.0, 11,462. IV. Toggle 
harpoon and Jine from Camberland Gulf, (.S.N.M., 19,519 (detailed drawings of the 
essential parts). J. L. M. 


Ontario: Religion. Boyle. 
5 » The Pagonwem of the Civilized Troguois of Ontario. Communicated by David 

Boyle, Curator of the Museum of Toronto, to the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Bradford, September 10th, 
LM. [To be printed in full in this Journal, vol. xxx.] 

Notwithstanding the contact of the Iroquois or Six Nation Indians with white 
people for more than three hondred years, a very considerable number of the fory 
havo relained many of their old-time beliefs with tho forms and ceremonies of 
taining thereto. if 

Of four thonsand Caniengas (Mohawks), Senecas, Cayogas, Onondagaa, 
om Toecaroras now residing in the Grand Reserve, within sixty miles of 
Ontario, fully one-fourth continne to observe the ancient feauts or dances co 
with the growth aud ingathering of corn and fruits, and for desired chait 
weather as well as for the cure of disease. | 

Some modificntion in the ceremonies was made nboui na century ago 
Onondaga vamed Ska-ue-o-dy-o, who announced himself os a prophet who bad pa 
# visit to the abode of the Great Spirit. The changes: introduced by him, howe 
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have not by any means removed the pagan character of the native beliefs, although 
he certainly did attempt to imitate some Christian observances. Still the addresses 
of the medicine men retain most of the old-time forms, although their significance in 
many cases 15 lost, and even the meaning of numerous words is no longer known. 

The leading idea in the present form of worship is that of a Great Spirit; bat 
this ins been acquired from missionary sources, and although the Indians have 
adopted the idea of a heaven, they do not believe in any hell, 

The quoted examples of petitions addressed to Rairen Niyol, the Creator, 
illustrate the lack of assimilation of the old and new forms. 

One of the most characteristic ceremonies connected with the [roquois paganism 
i# that of the saerifice or burning of the White Dog at the New Year Fenst during the 
February moon, when the spirit of the dog, accompanied by offerings of tobacen, 
conveys to Niyoh information respecting the condition of hia “own feople “ on the 
Grand River Reserve. 


North America; Tau-Shield. Dalton. 
Note on a Copper Shield from the NW. Coast of Ameren, Commonicated by 5 
O). Al. Dalton. _ 

This shield, made of beaten copper, was origin- | —- — 
ally obtained by the Hudson's Bay Company's 7 | 
Agents at Port Simpgon from a member of the 
Stickeen Tribe: the erest painted on the front is 
that of the grizzly bear, The copper wis stated by 
the chief Negh-Hum-gee-aee to have been found on 
on island in. Alaska by Sitka ludians: The shield 
ins been im possession of several tribes, and is of 
considerable antiquity. Imitations of such shields, 
aften culled fan-vhields from tho raise T-figure on 
the lower part, were made by the Hudson's Bay 
Company for aalo to the Indinns, but these spurions 
examples are much lighter than that here firared, 
which has recently been acquired by the British 
Mnaecum. 

The bronze ground of the totemic design 
was temporanly covered with whiting in order 
fo secure a sufficient degree of contrast for the 
photograph, 





Canada. Ethnographic Survey Committee. 
iteport of the Canadian Hihnographie Surcey Committee, Presented to the oad 
British Association for the Advancement of Science gt Bradford, September 55 
10th, £900. To be published in full in the fortheoming Froceedings of the Association, 
The work of the past year has furnished conspicnous evidence of the great 
importance of securing ethnological data with as Jittle delay as possible. While this 
is eminently true with respect to the white population, which is experiencing new snel 
marked changes almost every year, im consequence of the introduction of foreign 
elements, often in large numbers, it ix more purticolarly trae with respect to the 
native Indian population. In many localities the origitinl blood has become so dilated 
by intermarriage with whites that it is often a matior of great difficulty to find an 
Indian of pure blood, Proximity to settlements of white people has resulted in rt 
more or less profound Impress upon the socin) life | 
( 47 ) 
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becoming obsolete and forgotten. The old chiefs who have served as the repertories 
of traditionnl knowledge are rapidly passing away, and with their death there 
disappears the last possibility of securing reliable data of the greatest value. 
Conspicuous instances of this kind have been brought to notice during the past year, 
especially in the case of the British Columbia Indians, whose ethnology is of the 
greatest interest and importance in consequence of their possible connection with 
the people of Eastern Asis, At present the great difficulty of securing competent and 
willing investigators is one of the moet serions obstacles to be contended with, and it 
is believed that the often considernble expense involved in the prosecution of such 
work ts largely accountable for this condition of affairs. 

It is gratifying to note that the Department of Education for Ontario has taken n 
very practical and active interest in ethnological studies in that provinee, and that it 
provides for the publication of the results of research in ite annual reports. Evidence 
hns latterly been accumulating to indicate the presence at one time of numerous 
aboriginal settlements in localities which were very sparsely inhabited when first 
visited by the white explorers. 

In Appendix I Mr. B. Sulte continues his tludy of the early French settlers in 
Canada, covering the period from 1632-66, He traces the origin of these immigrants 
from different parts of France, and it thus becomes possible to esioblish with great 
accuracy the relative importance of the various stocks from which the present large 
French population of Canadas is derived. These studies will form an important basis for 
more detailed studies respecting the effect of environment uo pon succeeding generations. 

The ancient settlement of Huron Indians at Lorette, near Quebec, has always 
been an object of great interest to the ethnologist, although prolonged and intimate 
contact with the whites of the neighbourhood has reanlied in marked alterations 
of a physical and social character. These alterations have progressed go far as to 
make trustworthy studies an exceptionally difficult matter, but the Committee felt that 
no opportunity to secnre such data as might yet be available should be lost, and in 
Appendix IT Mr. L. Gerin presents the results of a very careful investigation into the 
actnal socml condition of these Indians. He brings this into comparison with their 
ongimal condition, tracing out the influences which have produced grent changes 
among them during their prolonged residence in the province of Quebec, and 
subsequent to the abandonment of their old home. The condition of this community 
of Hurons offera o marked contrast to that of the originally similar Iroquois 
community near Montreal, their evolution in modern times having been almost in 
opposite directions, a circumstance explained by their environment in the two caser, 
The report is accompanied by photographs showing the present conditions of village 
life, which will be kept on file for foture reference. 

In Appendix IT] Mr. Hill-Tont follows up his very careful stody of the 
Ntlika'pamug, appended to Inst year's report, with u similar carefal investigation 
of another and markedly different division of the Salish stock in British Columbia, 
the Sk'g0'mic, These people in large numbers previously inhabited Howe Sound auc 
Burrard Inlet, hut they are now much redaced, and appear to be rapidly passing away, 
Over ninety villages at one time inhabited are enumerated, Much attention line heen 
given to the language, which had not heretofore been seriously investicated, and which 
shows numerous grammatical and other peculiarities, Mr. Hill-Tout’s work, in fact, 
constitutes a very important local contribution to the ethnology of the native races of 
the west coast. 

This report is accompanied by nineteen photographs of Indians, taken by 
Mr. Hill-Tont, partly of the Sk gé’mic and partly of neighbouring tribes, in which 
he is now fnrther puraniny his investigations, 
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Alaska: Property Marks. Boas. 
Property Marks of Alaskan Eskimo. By F. Boas. From the American ¢£ 6 
Anthropologist, N.S. 1, 1899, pp, (01-18, Svo, Presented by the Author. 
Dr. Boas has followed up a cloe first given in Lobbock's Prehistoric Times (1869), 
p. 10, and elaborated in KR. Andrte’s Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, N.F., 
p. 64, as to the significance of the distinctive marka which are frequently marked on 
the weapons of the Eskimo tribes of Alaska, Aa these marks are almost confined to 
the hunting spears and other weapons of the chase, and do not seem to occur on 
ordinary tools, it is inferred that their object ts “to secure property right in the 
animal in which the weapon bearing the mark is found.” The frequency with which 
some such marks are fonnd snggests that they are probably communal rather than 
individnal. 

The paper is illustrated by drawings of a number of these marks, on whale 
harpoons, walrns barpoons, and deer-spears from various localities, all (except a few 
from the Peabody Maseum) being in the collection of the U.S. National Museum. 

J. TM. 


Vancouver: Salmon Floats. Edge-Partington. 
Floats for Alluring Salmon, from the North End of Vanconcer Island, Com- 

municated by J. Edge-Partington, o7 

In going through some old lists in the British Museum, I camo npon a 
description of the so-called “ floata” from the north-west coast of America, from 
which I have made the following ex- 
tract :—“‘ Wooden contrivance used for 
attracting fish. Jt is only nsed by some 
few tribes at the north end of Vancouver 
Island. It is used in the following man- 
ner; when in deep water the float is 
loosely fastened to the end of a long 
spear from 4) to 70 feet in length, it is 
then carefally shoved down throngh the 
water from the side of the canoe as deep 
as the spear or pole can go; an Indian 
with another spear sits waiting in the 
stern of the canoe intently watching the 
spot where the float is; the float is then 
jerked. off from the end of the pole, and 
ne it wiggles up throngh the water has 
much the appearance of a spinning bait; 
a salmon dashes. at it, and is at once 
transiixed by the spearsman; very large 
salmon are by this ingenions contrivance 
faken in deep water.” — a 

The floats are of pine wood cut from SaLMun kiuars row Vaxcorver 
the solid, with the exception of the wings, ISLAND. 
which are of a pale hard wood. These Barren Museum, { Scan 
aré either inserted into the knob at the base and tied about half Way up as in No, 1, 
or lashed on with strips of cedar bark, asin No. 2. In the latter apecimen it = 
poszible that there were originally four wings. 
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Nootka Sound. Strange. 


58 Extracts from the Diary of Mr. James Strange, H.E.LC,8., commanding an 
©  Erpedition sent by the East India Company to the North-West Coast of America 
in 1786; with a Vocabulary of the Language af Nutka Sownd. Communicated by 
Coutts Trotter, Esq., M.A-I. 

The notes and vocabularies which follow were collected at Nootka Sound and 
Prince William's Sound in 1786, by Mr. James Strange of the Honourable Hast 
India Company's Service, who conducted an expedition from India to the const, 
combining trade and exploration, From a study of the narrative of Captain Cook's 
yoynwe to the North Pacific seven years previously, Mr, Strange was impressed with 
the belief that a profitable trade in furs might be established with the natives, anil 
he urged the Court of Directors to establish a factory on the const as ita head- 
quarters. The plan, however, for various reasons, was not carried ont. 

The expedition in question is briefly noticed in Portlock and Dixon, Voyaye 
round the World, but more particularly to the North-Wee Coast of America, performed 
in 1785-8, in the following terms :—“In this year (1786), the merchants of Bombay 
sent two vessels under the direction of James Strange.” His diary and vocabulary 
do not appear to have been in any way published. They were preserved in his 
family, and sve now in the possession of his grandson, Mr. Coutts Trotter, by whom 
they have been brought before the Anthropological Institute. Circumstances 
prevented Mr. Strange from seeing much of the natives in their homes; but he 
mentions a few matters of anthropological interest, and the extracts which follow 
seem worthy of publication in the Journal. 

“From my first interview with these people I had determined never to suffer 
any of them to come on board ship, and during my stay at Nootka, I always adhered 
to this determination, except in favour of two or three of the chiefs, to whom I wished 
to show some marks of reapect and distinction, and who were accordingly received on 
board on several occasions ; buat as for the common people, not one of them ever went 
up the ship’s side. In establishing this custom I am certain I thereby avoided 
frequent cause of quarrelling with the natives, which their unconquerable dispositions 
to theft would no doubt have occasioned.” ....... 

“T went directly to the village, and was received, by all ranks and descriptions, 
in the most friendly and courteous manner possible, nor could I pass a honse withont 
being invited into it in very pressing terms.” ....... 

“Words can searcely convey to the mind of the reader on adequate idea of the 
beastly filth in which the natives of this part of the world pass their lives: I declare 
that before I was an eye-witness to it, | had a very imperfect conception of the extent 
of it. It was impossible to move asingle step without being up to the ankles in 
mud, fish-guts, ond maggots, and this inconventence was alike felt within and without 

COONS. as ee ws 

“The persons and habitations of the people in general of this Sound have been 
so accurately and faithfully described by Captain Cook, that anything I conld here 
say on the anbjoct would be mere repetition. Travellers are generally suspected (not 
always indeed without eanse) of indulging fanciful exaggerations of the wonders 
they have seen. For my own part, I confess that if a nume less established 
respectability than Captam Cook's bad been prefixed to his book, I should have 
doubted ‘ghat in describing these poopte the account given had been sothwehat 
highly finished. It is, however, a tribute due to the memory of that great man 
to burma art ho ‘aden Avy instance that has come within my observation, 
ever execeded in fig Ueseriptions that strict adherence to trath which every 
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historian in his communications to the world should invariably prescribe to 
himself.” 0.0... 

“T now made known to the natives the object of my present visit to the village, 
which was to purchase a house for the reception of the sick. No sooner were my 
wants explained, than I had the offer of any house that 1 chose. I accordingly 
purchased one, for about the value of a shilling, which was partly constructed of six 
logs of wood, each of which were sufficient in thickness and length to have made a 
mainmast for the largest seventy-four gun ship in the British Navy; besides these, 
there were severnl smaller spars, and a considerable number of pine plauks.”...... . 

“Tu addition to the musket and pistols, a red coat and cap was at the same time 
calicited in strong terms, in order to complete Mr, Mackay’s' warlike appearance. 
On enquiring why s red coat was chosen in preference to any other, I was informed 
that that was the colour the appearance of which would most intimidate the enemy. 
It is probably with this view they so frequently rab their bodies over with red ochre, 
and which I observed was invariably practised by such of the strangers as visited us, 
and who lived at any distance from the Sound.”....... 

“Tt appeared evident to them that in regard to their government, the idea 
suggested by Captain Cook, that each family was internally governed by its own 
chief, was perfectly consistent with their observations on the subject. During our 
stay here, we hnd frequently occasion to complain to the different chiefs, of thefts 
committed by their dependants, and as often as the culprit was detected we were sure 
to have the stolen goods returned, and to see punishment inflicted on the aggressor; 
although at the same time we had reason to believe that the act itself was committed 
with the connivance, and pirhaps at the special command of the judge himaelf. 
Although the chief, under whose protection [ placed Mr. Mackay, was apparently the 
wealthiest in the Sound in respect to riches, and to the number of his dependants, yet 
he did not on this account seem to derive any additional personal honour or respect 
fron: the community at large.” ....... 

“With regard to religion, their ideas appear to be very circumscribed indeed. 
They hold in great respect however, one of their gods, whom they call Enekitsum: 
(the god of snow), and to whom they pray to defend them from a long continuance of 
frost and snow. In my first visit to Maquilla, I had occasion to become intimately 
acquainted with this god, On entering the chiefs house, after the forms of 
introduction were duly observed (for | was regularly presented by name to his Indy 
and family), my notice was particalarly attracted by the appearance of a very pretty 
canopy, fancifully and not inelegantly decorated with bits of fur of various sorta, and 
from which hung a curtain richer than any I had hitherto seen; being composed of 
four very beantifal sea otter skins; bphind this was placed on a sort of pedestal the 
god Enekitsnm, and on ench side of him was a lamp burning. On my advancing to 
that part of the habitation where the figure wns placed, I observed a kind of 
suspension and doubt in the minds of all present, whether or not I should be 
permitted to proceed: no one, however, offering to check my curiosity, I advanced, 
and examined the figure and its appendages which I had determined should not long 
continue in their present abode. Maquilla now joined me, and of him I enquired the 
name and qualities of this god, which he very willingly informed mo of, I now 
exprossed a wish to know in what manner they worshipped Enekitsum, on which 
Maquills most readily agreed to sitisfy my curiosity. To this end therefore = 
additional quantity-of wood was aided to a fire already considerably large, and all 
external air was as effectually excluded as was in their power to do, by stopping 
' The young surgeon who volunteered to be left on shore ‘with the natives, 
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every crevice they could conveniently reach, When this business was over, they 
all seated themselves round the fire to the number of about a hundred persons, and 
began a song by no means unmasical, in hononr of Enekitsum, I suppose, whose 
name they frequently repeated with strong emphasis. After singing a considerable 
time, they began a dance in which Maquills, and some of his principal people 
joined, having first beameared their faces with red ochre, and put on their war 
jackets. The music which accompanied this dance was both vocal and instrumental: 
the latter consisted simply of a wooden mallet which was struck with considerable 
violence, (keeping time) against a three-inch plank, from which appended innumer- 
able muscle and cocklo shells, and the louder the performer thumped, the more his 
abilities were commended. In this dance they imitated the yoice and action of a bear, 
the wolf and various other animals, After dancing a considerable time, in. which 
they were perfectly overcome with fatigne, they agnin sented themselves in mw half 
circle, round the fire, and a most profound silence ensued ; after a short panse Magnilla, 
accompanied by two old men, proceeded with solemn face towards the god Enekitsam, 
whom they most reapectfully took and placed before the fire, A large shell was now 
presented to Maquilla filled with oil, which he sprinkled on the fire; this naturally 
cocasioned a considerable amoke, which was suffered to get vent by means of removing 
two or three planks in the ceiling of the building immediately perpendicnlar over 
the fire, and from this aperture was scattered (by a person Placed there for the 
purpose) several handfuls of the finest down, which was intended to represent a fall 
of snow, and which indeed it did. The smoke, aided by the action of the fire, naturally 
resisted the fall of this light body, which together with itself escaped at the opening 
from above. Enekitsum was now re-conducted to his station, with the same ceremony 
and respect as was before observed. Mutual congratulations now took place, on 
occasion of the happy issue of their ceremonies and a splendid repast at the command 
of the chief was served to every one present, which consisted of the pine bark, and 
fish roe mixed, and a dried salmon to each individual. This fish we observed wns 
reserved for occasions only of great festivity, and though apparently in great 
abundance in every hut in the village, yet it was with much reluctance that they were 
prevailed on to sell one of them, and a sen otter skin was not purchased at a 
dearer rate than a salmon.”....... 

“ Notwithstanding all this parade of devotion paid to Enekitsum, as just now 
mentioned yet he became my properly the next day, together with his onrtain. on 
which, as I before observed, I had set my heart!" ....,.. 

“ Amongst various other remarks made by Captain Cook respecting these people, 
he particularly mentions their extreme fondness for music. In the course of my 
commercial dealing with them, I had a stronger proof of their genius, and the 
retentive powers of their memory in this respect, than can well be imagined." , . . 
“Inone of my lucky days I was yisited by several very large canoes, Glled with 
strangers, who from the style of their dress, and from the numbers of their attendants, 
appeared to be men of a superior class to the generality of those who were resident 
in the village. Having displayed before them a variety of goodu, such as knives, 
chisels, axes, swords, etce., I was greatly astonished at the seeming indifference with 
which they were viewed by my visitors, and at the little disposition they showed to 
traffic for any of the articles I had thus exhibited ; T was now busied thinking by what 
means I could strip my gentlemen of their finery (for each had on two on ekess fine 
skins) when it occurred to mé to observe that their attention was scemingly called 
off by the singing of their attendants, and to which they kept time by beating two 
shells together with great precision.” tbe 
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“T now recollected that amongst the various articles which composed my 
investment there were a considerable number of cymbals, which I conceived would be 
no bad substitute for their shells, and would better chime in with their species of 
songs, which were more of the martial than tender kind. I accordingly produced 
a pair. The expression of rapture and delight which the first clash of them excited im 
the breasts of all present is not to be described. In displaying the effects of my 
music, | composed for the occasion a sort of ring-ting tune, which bad the merit of 
drawing from my polite audience such bursts of applause as was sufficiently 
satisfactory to me that Idid not sing in-vain. My song was encored again and again, 
nor did I give over, whilst [ was able to articulate. I should observe, that after I had 
da capo'd it half-a-dozen times I was joined in it by a great majority of all present. 
The consequence of this exhibition was that [stripped my gentlemen to the buff, in an 
hour's time, each contending with the other which should be first served; I got from 
dome three, and from others four skins, for every pair of cymbals, My visitors now 
took their leave of me, and went to Maquillo’s house, by whom they were all 
entertained. They spent the evening (as | was informed by such of the gentlemen 
ag slept on shore) in high glee and harmony, dancing, singing and making good use 
of their cymbals all night long.” ....~.-. 

“T had next day a visit from sev eval of the same party, who had still something 
left worthy my atlention. Having selected three or four skins, | offered some 
articles of ironmongery for them, being desirous of reserving the remaining few pairs 
of cymbals I had left to some other future interesting occasion, My ironmongery 
wus, however, utterly rejected by them. I then presented some articles of copper, 
which had hitherto been in great repute, but that in like manner was refused, and I 
was given to understand that cymbals alone were wanted. These I at length 
reluctantly gave, but before they were received a song was required of me. 
Accordingly I sang the first that came into my head; this was not relished, and,1 may 
aay, was hissed off the stage; I tried a second, a third, and a fourth, which all shared 
the same fate. Each man shaking his head, told me it was cluofra, that is, he other, 
they wanted me to sing. I now perfectly understood what they meant, and that it 
was my yesterday's composition that was required of me. J therefore attempted to 
recall it to my memory, but if all the sea-otterskins in Nootka had been the price of it, 
I could not recollect a note of tt. Nor was | much surprised at my failing in the 
attempt, considering it was the offspring of the moment,and that having answered my 
purpose, it was no less easily forgot than composed. The case was far different with 
many of my hearers, on whom it had made a more lasting impression, and some of 
them seeing (1 verily believe) my embarrassment, struck up my song, and that with such 
precision as to time and tune, as infinitely astonished me. I now readily chimed in 
with them, and continued singing whilst there was anything left to sing for. It was 
matter of surprise to me as well as to everyone, to observe how soon my song became 
fashionable, and how quickly it waa learned by all ranks whatsoever. In short there 
was not a boy or girl in the village who did not, in the course of three days, sing it as 
correctly as IT could. I seldom, after this, bought a skin without being first culled 
upon to sing ring-ting, etc., and which I am confident I shall never again forget." 

“The practice of bringing hands and heads for sale obtained now in like manner 
as when Captain Cook was here.”....... 

“In my second visit to the pee I had the pleasure (or more properly spenking 
the dissatisfaction) to ascertain for a fact (and which when Captain Cook visited 
Nootka remained o matter of duubt in his mind), that the savage and barbarous 
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practice of devouring homan flesh exists here as well as in the Sandwich Islands, 
In the course of this day's excursion, I was accosted by one of the most celebrated 


warriors in the Sound named Clamata, who had been previously introduced to me by . 


Maquilla, as a man famous for his bravery and address in war, having personally alain 
eight and twenty of the enemy within the last ten moons, Having beckoned me 
aside to the most retired part of the walk, he took from under his garment, a basket, 


from whence he drew three hands and a head, which he desired me to bay. I 


conceived this to be » very favourable occasion to learn with certainty what were the 
purposes for which these people thus preserved the hands and heads they so 
frequently presented to us for sale, thongh at the same time Thad no donbt, in my 
own mind, but that they were applied to the very purposes which I shall now 
oe 

“To this end T reprecented to Clamata, that I was ignorant whut use I should mako 
of them, if I purchased them. On which he informed me that they were good to eat! 
I seemed to discredit the assertion, with a view to urge him to the commission of that 
act, which on any other occasion than the present, | shoald have shunned tho wight 


of with abhorrence. My hero now gave me ocelar demonstration and very 


composedly put one of the hands in his mouth, and stripping it through bis teeth, 
tore off a considerable piece of the flesh, which he immediately devoured with much 
apparent relish. However prepared I was for this exhibition, yet 1 conld not help 
expressing horror and detestation at the act. He immediately comprehended my 
moaning, aud endeavoured to reconcile me to the deed, by assuring me, that if I died, 
or if my friend, or his friend died, he would not eat us; but that the hand he had 
then eaten, was the hand of his enemy whom he had killed in war, and that the eating 
of it was a deed acceptable in the eyes of heaven; to which he at the came time 
pointed. He now pressed me to buy them, which I positively refused doing, and 
indeed on every occasion I strongly discountenanced tho purchase of them, lest it 
might become an inducement to these savages to go purposely to war, in hopes 
of being able to dispose to advantage of the miserable remains of their conquered 

“This kind of trafic was always carried on with seoming secrecy, and an 
apparent fear of being detected by their own countrymen; and they therefore 
watched the occasion of parting with their goods at a time when their companions 
were otherwise busied; from hence 1 should infer that the practice was either 
considered among themselves as dishonoursble, or (which js by no means im- 
probable) that this secrecy was only assumed with a view thereby to enhance in our 
eyes the value of their goods; for I should observe that they were never purchased 
but at o most exorbitant rate.” ....... 

“T considered it therefore high time that we should now tako leave of our 
Nootka friends; which I did with the pleasing reflection, that in all my intercourse 
with them, I had never been under the necessity of recurring to violent measures in 
any one instance. ‘This was more owing to the precantion I took to prevent mischief, 
than to any good disposition in them not to attempt the commission of theft, which 
they were always ready to do, whenever an opportunity offered.” ...... . 

“ At daybreak the next morning' we wore visited by a canoe in which were four 
men, They immediately came alongside of us, and began a kind of song oF 
harangur, in the same style us those of Nootka; and were in the like mahner ‘paintod 
and studded with feathers. In my invitations to them to come on board I made use 

' Just after passing the Scott Islands, so named by Stray : ot 
the expedition, a tele at of the cara of Yikes aap missle emer: 
( &) 
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of all my knowledge of the Nootka language, three or four words only of which they 
understood. They brought with them two sea-otter skins, which though both old 
and ragged, I judged proper nevertheless to purchase, rewarding them at the same 
‘time most liberally for them. The extravagance of their joy on viewing the tron I 
gave them was little short of madness! They appeared to be totally destitute of any 
European articles whatever, It was, however, evident they knew the value of the 
commodity I gave them, otherwise they would not have expressed the satisfaction 
they did on receiving it." ....... 

“ Compared with our Nootka friends, these’ appeared little versed in the art of 
traffic, and never hesitated « moment accepting any offer that was made to them. They 
as readily concluded the bargain for one bead, as they would have done for twenty. 
Colour alone constituted the value of the offer, and none other than sky blue would 
have been received although the number offered had been ten times multiplied.” 


“T conceive there are stated periods at which alone the natives of this const 


inhabit the sea-shore, and which at that time they are compelled to do, in order to 


procure their winter stock of fish; which when once obtained, they return to their 
ngual places of abode, which [ doubt not are considerably inland. I am the more 
inclined to this belief, from my experience of what happened during my stay in 


Nootka. Even so early as our first arrival there, the inhabitants of Friendly Harbour 
Village were already beginning to remove, and on landing we accordingly found 


many of their habitations deserted. They were, however, soon occupied ‘again by 
their former possessors in consequence of our arrival, On our first coming here, we 
computed the number of inhabitants residing in this village to amount to about five 
hundred persons, yet long before we took our departure that number was reduced 


to about one hundred. So soon as each family had disposed of their skins, and other 


articles of trade, they immediately began removing their effects which they secured on 
rafts, made of the plauks and smaller timber which compcsed their habitations, and 


these, according to their bulk, were lashed to four or six canoes—ench person had his’ 


particular winter stock of fish, which were packed up in bales, and well secured with 
re +), ae 


“From our daily intercourse with the people of Nootka, we had acquired so much 


of their Inngnage before we left the Sound, as to be enabled to comprehend 
almost everything they said to us, and likewise to make ourselves understood by 
them. Iwas particular in my enquiries why they quitted their present habitation, 
and where they went to. In answer to these questions | was informed that they were 
going far far off, and that the sun would sleep five times before they arrived there— 
that having now got plenty of fish, they were going to hunt and kill bears, deer, and 
aca OlETS. 6 rs 

“So short was our stay and so momentary was our intercourse with the 
inhabitants of this (Prince William's) Sound, that little or nothing can be said of 
them in addition to what is already made public in Captain Cook's account of them. 
In as far as my observation enables me to form a judgment of their dispositions and 


manners, if inclined me to consider those of them I saw very differently from what — 


they appeared to be in their transactions on board the Resolufion and Discovery; from 
a perusal of which it is natural to conclude them a bold, enterprising race. In their 
intercourse with us they appeared to be in every respect the reverse of this; being 
timid ond shy of us toa great degree. It was no uncommon thing for me to traffic 
with such as visited the ship for the first time, through the medium of a second 
' At Prince William's Sound, 11° further north (6030 Nj). They had hardly any furs, 
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person, who acted as agent, the stranger in the meantime keeping at a considerable 
distance from the ships. This I found to be more particularly the case where the 
party had the appearance of being a man of distinction. After two or three visits to 
the ships some of them, however, got so far the better of this mistrost of us, as to 
venture alongside, but never did they Sah entirely shake it off, as to mere pt at any time 
the repeated invitations I gave some of the better sort of them to eome on board. [ 
found them universally less skilled in the art of trafficking than our friends at Nootka, 
who were as thoroughly versed in all the little frands usually practised to allore and 
deceive, as if they had the experience of a century's intercourse with us.” ....... 

“In the last excursion which our long boat made to the northward'of the Sound, 
our people, at a distance of 30 or 40 miles, met with two deserted villages, which 
contained from ten to twelve houses each. These they found to be not only infinitely 
better constructed so as to exclude the inclemency of the climute, bat also moch moro 
neatly finished than those at Nootka, The inhabitants of this Sound (to judge from 
what we saw of them) appear to be a much more ingenious race than those to the 
southward, excelling them greatly in works of art, not only in respect to execution, 
but in point of variety. In the article of dress they appear to be well provided, 
having very comfortable garments of for and likewise » most excellent substitute for 
our thickest and warmest bath rogs. I used my endeavours to procure a piece of this 
cloth without, however, succeeding, although the price I offered for it was equal to 
what would bave purchased half « dozen good skins; it is probable, therefore, that 
this manufacture is scarce and in the possession only of their principal men, I 
procured o skin of the animal of which it is made, which has more the appearance of 
i sheep skin than that of any other animal I know. They aro likewise well provided 
in the article of boots and gloves, and their oil skin dresses are most admirably 
calculated to keep them dry in rainy weather.” ....... 


The vocabularies which follow are, as Mr. Strange says, supplementary to tho 
list of words given in Captain Cook's narrative, only some two dozen words boing 
common to both. Mr. Strange’s list is four times as numerons us the other, and 
includes the numerals. 


Apormoxs to Cartas Coox’s VocantLany or tan Noorka Sovso Laxavace, 


Compiled by Mr. James Strange, Commander of an Exploring Expedition, 1785-6, 
ee a EEE EEE EEE Sn SSSSISSESEEn SESE SESS nnn need 
Nootka. English. Nootka. | 


—_— = 


Quscsmubt .. — Pema, 


English. 


Xonook ... 
Klatisastoclikecass | Taney, | Mown, or Mowa- 
Kichteweebt —.... .. A species of dandrlion. || Toohsheet! To lean: 
Mamok .-. ais ee Weaving or knitting. Eateook .... ‘ii it Te ts 

Sootsinneck ian eaikh a hese ' | mechan om ree | RE ay, 

5pm es ah ict tele 2K? a aha far the | nesta mn | Marching, or walking 


: — Singing. 
wah 15, me are puinp. 


— 


: - . With « mensured 
sake of w friend. Qopkatihklimmah 20) A club or tail of hari 
Toomess ww a= A cinder. | Mookmookqua ... Cutting with an inetrn- 
Chakhéchaha” —- ——-}, Chiseling. wes ment resembling a 
Soohisoohwa =... --| fo hammer; beating chisel . 
| with » wooden ham- || Klamanoolkth _. | To elisa + upat 
f Fase || Secatin = S| A tee pa miner 
Charsk =: = 10/| Achisel. [Geek 9 S| Me ‘gp petphcheienct 
Tomiqne) mr | TESS rs ; ome ee 
ra WY LEED EES te we! hk S010 oF Gounder, hookqwaku _ Pare 
Kicheeanim, or Kleliy- | Annet forcatebing birds, | rye ukuleaponcesk | Enter; an enviialson td 


ee | ‘J 
beeani to fo into a house, 
Blaha ear. | Batews vio ; | A ie top. 
4, 96°) 
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Nootka. English. | Nootka. . English, 
Tusehee ... | A Pond, or path, \Chapata..  .. | Asbip, or scanoe. 
Katskamen ... ... A ted buttery. Seepooss... ..  . The keel of a canoe: 
Souwak baweelkh Intimate friends; Hter- | Klawhitecem =| The carvings on a caroe. 
ally one friend. Sapum ... «1 «| The cross sticks of a 
Sooquess.... ... 80 Go bring; feteh, cnn. 
Synom  .., ao om) Semonrs. Anuklimms = | The botton of  conge, 
Sheehoe _. a  « Che beard of a niussel, knnimme — The bow of a canoe. 
Kakecsmubt i. = A am of amall ground | Abapukht eas ee tea species of eeu-weed, 
| Konee-emmits .. 85 Chickweed [but ef, 215.) 
Matequinnml  ... a, key kind of fly, Klatlasstoopkyeass  .,) The earth mut. 
Ko-ooshinné ,.. 35 | The croaking of a crow. | Ayakbtl .. = = — .. Trembling with fear, 
Wasuksheetl .. ...) Coughing. ld oe An eagle's feather. 
Tahmecss RUE .| Spitting. | Awatinos wel ie | a ele, 
Antomecss - ew| Spdtte, Achimma —_ 0 | Lines, or figures painted 
Enizehect) we os | Hlowing the nose, on the face. 
Chooctqualicesuk — 40) An suming for kill- - Tattooing. 
= = | Signifies fear, or a per- 
Choochat Sooma | To cee or catch fab, |) On. Very muh wfrnid. 
with this inairument. || Tabok Mogtilla Lah.| Moquilln is afraid of 
Ags i : Large, grand, a great)  sheetl. death, or of being 
isn, killed. 
Paguinnees 4 win) skate, ie) — ws | hk erruall fishin line, 
Ratcha .. | A dog-tieh. Chihkimmé  .. 0 | A fishing hook, dresseil 
Kychin ... — 45 | A louse. something like our fly 
Kahitseeap w- Turpentine, resin of hooks. 
gum. Tiitukklemmen —. A bladder used in feh-. 
Kloobkoomuh wo.  —| A bond's hill, ing. ; 
Wacheechoo .. | JA bird's feet. Soon ave a, |: aie _ for fish in 
Tilosplaaepaios 50] Abiw's wingt:) || Nostecieck a) dstppee germ 
Kiblecplinss 50 | A bird's win ecleeler 1 u or erent. 
Ronibr. <. ss oe | A bird's head, | Chepulkhmeess ma : 
Nachoo 0. <« «| Lhe tail fonthers of a klootenmma, ae A woman. 
m bird. or Tlootema, li | 
Keyssmeess se ai} Blood, | Hagualeess a wo) Agar, 
Ale ass .| A wound, | Hychinns - =) | A Sind of cockle, or 
Mutssheetl us 985 | To tic, clam, 
Okkgueet| ie Flying. Kleethak.... | The breast and belly of 
Hotrah . » | A sword or sabre. | a tan, 
Qunhamoces sa.  o.| Red ochre or paint, Halryinh .... --| ‘The fern root, 
Qunquatiche-che-chee ...) Large chests, ornamen- ||'Touqua ... =. 105 | A well. 
| tel with esea-octters’ | Aook Tho lake. 
teeth. Eubquat, « ur e Euhquot .. -»| A village. 
Hyeecn 2 2 |S) |) Mine; it is mine, || Encetssheeti Euhgquat.. Return, come buck to 
Emeex .. i. 4 | Cakes of bears’ grease. | the village; an invi- 
Klipehimmahratz =} Sweut. | intion, 
Kamuthaxee —.... Certain fi | Makhtimuna ... | Bracelets madeof pluited 
ated hair. 
Moquinnak  ... |S Kleeshklinnak .. 110 | Boots. 
Hoook 2. 0 | for eating, uso an |Cheebheetl | To pull, or draw. 
invitation to eat. Klehuksalip ‘Buried in rows, 
Tssonoon Cranberries or coved ryectl pease 
Onasat, orAwsh =... “The nine of a pasonoiue | Klyeoksheetl eee eas to knock into as 
| Toot, with ich they | ground, os a stuke, ote. 
| rubthe points of hate Sulsheetl sie ome ‘to stick day Stay inte 
| pubhealge | vik ground, 
Ohweek .. «=. | A quail, take, 
Bil mie (ahs = Poison. || Tsoostscons - Ts Disgiay. 


Ra Lene 





AMIOCG ie nee ms | The backbone of a fish. | 

Matlénenh ee a “| Soot. 

Tanase A boy. 

Sooquolchce cee «| Bring, run and bring. 

Sooqualche: Quotluk ; +) Run and bring the sea 

Booqualchoee Secké | otter’s skin; run and 

minillé, 75 bring the iron, 

Ayeoopate tate The bulb, or head of the 
large tangle. 

CPU. v0. The stem, or stew. bia 
of a canoe, 

















| Quahtanp ~- =| Breaking a stick, 
Paatleek. 2 ee | A fom beau, 
Secseemite . | Esrth, the ground, 
Klinteemeess 4. | Ashes 

Tahteeenoolkh .. 120 | Asal folding knife. 
Elanooguzim ee Pe | The handle af fh knife, 
Taquinneek, or Boo 3 __| | Creeping or the hand 


te kall, or shoot. tho 


strangers. 
| Theft, stealing, 
125 | Play, do sete 








| Sukhasheet]) Ween 


| Aptasheett be 


rh 


om, Teen 
































Hyea a. <u Go out of the way, or || Eilkhmupt = 
Se that side. Kawatkamubt .... = 
The women arc running |) How isk or balsons _ 
af away from fenr, Do-opt re 
--) thieving, or hidin 
| | _ thing after it is sto os 
Neonaneech uu. | Let me see it; examine 
it. 


Chooguathk .. 130) This way, 
ho-osheetkamubt =... Jessamine. 
Sheetlok bnoooa.... | They are going away bo 


Klooshinnuskak .. §..| A sho from a | + or | 
word they Lo ex. 
preta their fears of 

Sihsech Biretching. 

sihecohwa we ae Serabehin, 

| a» 183) Smoke, 


Pohtklect! Tootsna 
Kooweelkh a, 






Koochuk aa eu 
Putin hroubt orm 


=i ek as =| ae 5 | my 
bright red berries. 
Quoteetak or quotleeat... Heavy’; it is very 


Tommakubt ..  ..| The prickles of the rose 
bueb, 








Kutekira “a | Beating, or malleting | 
with a stone. 


Ooph yak oa les) Flame. 

Kleetleko w- | Sparks of fire. 

Webmupt pk | A wreath of oa pine 
branch. 


Ekho bie = ooo This, rete ithF that, 
i ater) Ak way off, without 
efining any deter- 


Oheechiskinneck 140 Children ; young boys. minate distance, 
Soohectak aw. «| The bone point of n | Siteehahmubt .. | The pear tree. 
| Kakahmubt or katska.| The alm, 





nukemu bt, | 
Shruthmubt we 185! The fern. 
a epee : | Bed clover, 
Klatlarmbt .. ... A species of willow, 
Sohasht ... || Babes 
Pillukh or Pinnukh ..| A stone hummer, or 


spear. 
moar he =| The feathers ofanarrow. 


Teechee tha ae 
Kliwahmeess Nias 





Qurheetuk ne. lis] tle. 
, meta Akhok Aklnk .. 100) What h . 
Teekateuk, or Toeesh: Throwing stone, what doen ini tee 
cbeet! moaxie. | what you hare? 
Kaweebt filsd | The brambleberry, or | Sootulta.... = rd gitnlet., 
bushi. Euteuse enteook .. «| Gro away, go out: aout 
Keilkkintapah .. «| The strawberry, or tree. ac ne hese this is 
Wetannh net oa rs caterpillar, aeure. 
Kakeesm A spovies of grass, a aa Tees 
Mowitch or Kobateook | A decr, ow onl Notany; have nothing 
Kleethok aaa | A bear's skin, nore. 
Cobemecs mo A bear. jon kor. ©0195) A conical cap, with 
Kececeu ... n 465) A long string of plaited various figured ornn- 
grass, bound round nents, 


is the head like a turban. ‘eae Fa 
Klyhapps at | Bed bream, ikea tu Milso or Milsoon o| Adfishing spear with two 





atl ia 
Oopmahsheetl ... Pouring water,as outof | Sequrné .. ws | The tg P 
a ce into an: pacts Lee = ..| The bone barbs, 
Aon hike sn Whistling: oo eo = os | A plone, or the frame of 
Noslksheet] ... ..| Swallowin simmaé, OF nu ; ii 
Mamattee ... 160| Acro, Tehee  e 
Mahinneh sit - A pole. |) Tomoksheetl ..| A knot, 
Naook . .. | Shall T come, or I will | Klockass | A loop. 
come. Kleesilkh nar .-| Olean. 
Mocappammé .. . | The name of an enclo- Acemahai a -| The flower none so 
eure where they pretty, 
form enPe, rallalouis Moweh..... 206 | Look at it, 
Kowne [ef. SUG | | A little peranite figure : phe or Keaes[e [ef qe) er red poy ae 
of # human being in | either the name for 
the Moeappammé, the nation, or for a 
which we : number of people 
they worshipped. Ewer, 
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English. | Nootka. | English. 
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F 








Enekkisem —< _ The god of snow whom 


ia paecat makyo su Wareing water with 
they worship and 245 


malt. slones, which 












ray great venerition | | they lift by the wood. 
en tongs. 

Hanook Enekeeboem —~.. This may either signify, |  Suitan weal a A carved w spear. 
take care of Enekeet~ |) Echamoot Fes A bladder, or Leeariaans 
sem, or Enekeetsem | which they 
et take care of | their oil. 

Cheetapuxiuma ou) Amat on white they sit. 

Enekevtsem hawcelkh .... An ccnlenioh frequent. . and loung 

Esookotte a a= | A pearl sholl, 


ly used, anil ir 


means that k Oopeak ... -. 250) Trap baskets for catch- 


si » protects their fish, 
riends, Havuina .. rN oa A eat wool dish, 

Fies an: ee | BIO] Flax, or a substance re- which they use on 

senibling it. various occasions 
Outsookhails .... co pee weeping. Sootakeenk a. «o| A stone chisel, 
Tomulki. 3. finking. | Klaklahtinms : ... --| The foot. 
Eenspuhscem - .... | A lorge whale spear. Chahiteset. The knew. 
Sehuk-kueht ... ... Smoked sardines. The thick of the thigh, 

Sechwen The senb 


Konéeemits ef. 85) 215, A el gaia of seaweed, 
owoo res. wk Shia are 


.| The sun's beams. 
Ohvtzo or chahwoitz .. a Tittle aquare reseel for 


) Kloc ullé or klupa nm Pie sy 
o setting of th 


 Aptsootachee te 255 | 
Butanksteolkh |. 


holding water, ae sun. 
Hamootémilkh +.) A large horn spoo | Opkustet wv oi The rising of the 
Akhu or ekho Takua | His, this, tbat es. > my | | os 
| ehild: {ro on). | Qvpatto .. 260) Day. 
Vestaquatiohkqua 220) The _ nae of o chief's 1 At va, or Atashoetl =... Night or darkness. 
ae Warish .... mel CB SS CONE. 
Hunneekeea or hulleckea) A trou | Klemiksheetl  ... Awake. 
Apkhlesht er wens Dehed® i, of any kind. | Ikhquatia .... a| One half of the aoon. 
SMoquillac: w. «| The name of a young | Milkhlemeoot) ... 266) The full moon, 
ehief, Tatooss. ..., wee = ws | hn star, 
Nyalpatto = wae) A ormile. Quoceatscek —.... | A wolf, 
Klitsitinska =... «225 | Moquilla’s brother's |; Eenems —. =. =| A woman's breasta, 
THAI. Cheetllitherm ... ev! Cotting with a knife. 
Mihtook = | One blind with oge; o || Zsectscenstikooma 270) The yas of m wommnn's 
|. very old person. 
Makyienamma .. «.:| A bow stri Beeahy = Ibis mine. 


A saan etree nile Eeescenk a aes 
stones of any kind. Acentali sc: aun ee 
A mallet. 


Moksee, or mosksee pa 





Atshussee ones pigeon. 
Amat “i... 280 | A shell used for w spoon, ‘Meeteomelkh =...  ,«| The war dress. 
Qucspecs mes ae eo woods. Klecsigkhoo 3 .. 275) The figures on this 
Apseoop [ef. 204] = re armour for the bend, | ress. 
made of hair and || Wakeocu, or Waksheetl | Making urine. 
| leather. Soocheu, or  Nooap- e Sen 
Chee-.chee-chee-choe- Teeth, or bones; with noolkh. 
quequatl, which ther ornament | Seckootlash Zseehate ..| Bring the arrows, 
their cheats, | Hoquoluk ase us| A Chew. 
Quotsitta | A elvest. Qussightik .. 280| The leather dress, orna- 
Enekeets.. «.. 235) An enemy. mented with quills 
Tukun Seckya .... ow A fomalo child, or) _ and hoofs. 
daughtor. Zacechatt: —- ot A musket or an 
Euwatl haweelk kloohsh | A friend's medicine, or arrow, 
es fromafriend |) Eenslkeam .... | A spar. 
| a good. Qulkkook ats - | Planks, — 
Teechattas | A pooieh box for hold- || Hleewsheenuee ...  ..| A mantle made of o 
ing arrows, stuff resembling flan. 
Humumow A large snail abel. nel, 
Humumunnakslieet) 240 Drinking. Mukeen ... ... 285/ A fire stone, used in. 
Cheemak..., | Carving on wood. | heating water, 


Polishing with a sliark’s || KRutsl-hak _- «| Leather. 
Kookhkochn ...  _.| Shaving. 
A. spit. 


Ekabectl ehque... ve 
| akin 
| Rating fish out of «|| Kaklinss ..., 


Houeckces kawutess ..., 


- trough, Koukshook .... a ‘A ml ayMur. 
Flute eee, Windom tortie. PSeempit en ee SI) A hat or emp, 
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A quill. 
The large feathers of a 
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Nootka, | English. | Nootka, 














Salial we «=e | A present, also solicit. | Toatté _ ——— | A-kind of hook with al a 
ing something out of | Mattmal...  .... ~ | A fishing line, 
ndelsip. Kloomacela 2... S34) Sipping. 
Hels — ove | dl cid hammer, | Mamaseem ~) Lenther bracelets. 
Teen wee | Astone for sharpening || | Kapeak. ) The hair of the head. 
motels, enectl, or Keencetln | A slog, v2 ry 
Aperoop or Qunotinmeé The armour for the || Kleceeemilkh _.... ret Shek they 
head. [ef cog Sears * tine applied tu 
Sooheerak wo. BOG er or large knife 
Tuhteenoolkh ... | A folding knife, "|| Heeneekatecham 340 A fore h Meu earved in 
Klockhsh, or Kluokh 7 or bguifying pins y wood, 


of excellence. | Mecotamass ..,. .... Leather earrings. 





Cheming... ad ke liook., Koclha  .... ~ eve] Lek po. 

Tushkummoot ... 1 a bladder. Wase iG si This word ling various 

Peatsoop.... aan SIM) | The inner bark of the fications, ea 
pine. those, this way, 

Quoinnsé ..,. Ea «| The wing of the guil. Ms where ‘bs regent 

Kesitin .. = .. A wooden remel. one? ete, 


Klapagt =. Ss) A Little matted basket. 


A little conical wooden 


A acon need both A 

Inge spear l Vewerale, 
in war aiid in fishing. 
A large spear used only 


Nyukpalto ow = OG 
Eoliok ws et len 





in fishing. Sauwhak .., One. 
Excemma on | A Gahing net. Ahtkla, or Akkla 345) Tw o. 
Elumma... | The poste of house, || Kutea or Katena .| Three, 
wlso the name for the Moo, Mo, or Moatla | Four, 
large i og Soocha or Bochum .| Five. 
Sakkamecss —.... “ah cuter pine bark, = | WN Na or Noopokh ) Six. Chut ef. 371, 
Enectsekuss _.... a10 Shooting or hunting, Atk poo or Atl po $60 Beron. 
Klitchéa)leeeh kaoomene, The pigeon is killed. Atlaqualkh on it 
or Kacomené kal- Eerabidac one ak 
sheath, Hareeo Mince 
Klootakoore =... | Mussel abeells. Evnabed ve lvepalineceo Eleren, 
K loot lrnaet a .| Dried somesels, Berenice sonnet Twelve. 
Chebecmah  ..  .0| A sual string, or | Kutsamelopahacceo | Thirteen. 
thread, of bark, ! Moomnahlchapahaceeo .| Fourteen. 
Klooshliahtimme 315) A loom, or the eros. Scochamehlepaccen =| Fiftern, 
sticks on which they || Noopomehle! Siatern, 
make their cloth. Athpotmelletsn Beventeen, 
Makya ... «| A box or chest, Ating ralkbaehies Fightecn. 
Klaklachechémé ~ | The supporters of the | paharees. 
lwo, Sowahwalkimakle: Nineteen, 
Malkhe .... Pibih . | A deer’s horn, liteees, 
Klehulkh ies =| A long narrow mat, | Sakai itehaeeoo | Twonty. 
Kuocheet] emer = i) siren with a mussel | Hueo em chlepatsakerts- Thirty. 
| | huareeo. 
Bunuapalth ... ..| A fishing line mado of | | Haeeeo Akkleook 363 Forty, 
eval pint _ eenweed, ; | ee utlh okk-| Fifty, 
oom we = es | Enming one's self, sr leoak, or Kuteeatlish- E 
eer ssail ia = | ee lineeoo, * | 
Amell 2. _ | [o-norrow, Haceemetla leoak. | Bixty 
‘Atcheet! 885 | ‘The wind. a TIRg nt itadatemnaN Vn 
Aknk aes i .| Show me; let me | Mooeenkhaeceo _ et Seventy, 
cot what rou have  goenheetiaatee | Eighty, 
mee iniet | a h 
rican SE say rl clean ea | Muu or, Ninety, 
utes . Ce | het . ! i Noo k _ F r 
Teekoomilkh, br Ook. | The barb of a whale | aad any _ | mies htndred. [but of. 
? aTpoon. | Hoeeemeht TOPO 
a fe 220 The name of the lines hacren. site K | One undred and ten, 
belonging to thie har. Allpokhaceeo ... One hundred and 
Poor. | 
Enowaes anneo .... «| Go awn Haseena boar 
Kamechlevk 2 -m:| A snare for catching | Ts 0 air Vidred and 
| birds Atlaguathduk sacsecea Ons hcsdiend eal fuety. 
{ 60 ) 











em nitla- | One hundred and fifty. | N.B,—As much of their reckoning 


As catiaists of 


qualkhok haeeeo | tens cer plate enumerate bee signa, in which 

Sowaquilkhuk haceco .. One hundred and sixty. || case Aareto is ontirely omitted. From twenty to 

Haeeceookh ain | One hundred = and ck and from that to mh aod #6 on, the 

Ente’ At | that express the first nine, are used with. 

Sukkytzuk hneeeo —..... One and out any ¥ variation. For having camputed nine, it 

eighty. Hagen fy them to clap or elasp their 

Haceemehal puts sidaie' One hundred and Nanas tepals ef, which always signifles ten. Thus 

haeeeo, ninety. by two.e we are to understand twenty, three 
Atleook hneeeo .. wu, Two hundred. clasp shiny. etc. 





VoOcABULARY OF THE Prixce Writtam's Socxo Laxavade. 











Prince William's Sound. | English. | | Prisco William's Sound English, 
Eelalece. 9c. © | Amexpreseion of friend- || Teekuk .... —.... 35 The forefinger. 
ship similar to the || Koogakleet .. .. Them - eBtgate 
AaweelkA of Nootka; || Peensenk aint | Ther r. 
it sometimes too com- || Ekursqus oe one} ‘The litt yal 
prehends  Aaweelkh || Chootee i | The ears, 
nahaié, which is beg- || Sheetoa .... . 40) Tho nails, 
ging o present of you Mg ee ee Sle | ye, 
on account of friend- |) Qoloo 4. oo  ...| The tongue. 
ship. Natga a =| The feet, 
Keennhlook ... «| Adress or jacket made |) Koomooa.. ...  ....) The hk 
ie tle entrails of some || Aguichee = The white bear's skin, 
Pedok .., Ban rr xe, no more, or 1 hare 
Tokshoet.. 400 ax . lishing spear, Le all ing more, 
Meek, or Week .. = Nahloomnk . ,..| The stool which ¢ 
Tung ih A hae | pon in Hasan 
Wenako, or Pakuan =n q nee! Rapaks ..0 0 an | A , or a skin 
Ameelre ae as blown ont like one. 
Noonmookoon cs " sale 5 skis. Cheemouk .... | More, give me more, 
Shuggnaluk = ... 4.) A fine twisted fishing | Loochoen a. 60) Their buskins. 
| — tine, Kai | What is that? 
pawns ‘geht L. 20 rerereay Mudjuk, or Koanes Beal un ques 
conic caps. oe: one, 
Noogaweek on) The wrépilatt cap mado || Kuttak, or Ooloonk Pekokeean paint. 
ia thas four cla elal'a Tahoo 55) Take it. 
head. ‘Enmak, or Toonteun | Blao paint, 
Adkooga 0.) A dress made of the || Neegoownlitok = om| A pump, or a hollow 
akine of birds, tube of wood which 
Chee -- | Ornnnents for the nose, they tan as one, 
Oongnect « 16) The beard, Kikownnuk a Pumping, or the 
omek oo. nus .«| The nose, water out of their 
Chooduk.., - = | The ear, tances with the ahore 
TUM on = | The beambleberry, tbe, 
Utcha . | The blachorry, Choolook a= ..| J Feather, 
ox - ror peal ina bladder, || Sheetreegn - The Proper name of - 
o feiss wees mane e+ 
Hok dias rae | An arrow, | Alerak .. a - Tie name | 
oe ee rigeltas of the head, of mail. Ne SCE OSE 
OCP pes ar o| Askin ke a sheep's, Noogunk, ... cai .. | An inetromen = 
Natoonishuk ... 25) An otter, or its es ies: ing darta. iBinidlns 
Eetaza rose ath es An otter's paw. Laklak = ie ae A thartin! a skin, 
Pamecla. —s.. ve) An obter's tail, Keequeak-kee ..,  —| Cutting with a knife, 
Nushkoo.. 9.6 i.| An otter’s hend, Cheekoo.. ... 65 A knife, 
Poiktok wo =. S| The bone harh of sel - Ekooanuk 1 | Wood of any kind, but 
arrow, 
Qonge ... ... 30! ‘The otter’s whiskers, ee 
does ee tr orsabias cr animal, || Apsheok. 2. Bek 
Moet — Fel e otters alawe. nuk .... an | Fire or spark of fire 
Ohooloo .... =H we! An otter's fur, Pee-enlhiti we Za : = 
Nungeenn  .. _! ‘he thumb. . Bi is on Seaman 
( 61 ) 
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Prince William's Sound, | English. Prince William's Sound. 































roa eg A woman, Kantuhphuk .. § .. ee Apia Bi) weds 
hwhinné a on) Omnorrow, Op thor - 
Yamak in +-| Asmall fishing pear. Noweungwashuk 100 A blue gull, 
Ko = | Toke it back again, re. | Choohwak pore ts Ite bill, 
bertthig annes ou, | Chescon: | dteeites 
partis idee | Shakhé deer | Seah Re be ie ha 
Nerntook eke a} AL wae sanesulbns | Taeeduk = ... 105 Cotes here; an invila- 
the barb of an arrow, n.,. | . 
Oongmen we Jo as barb a arrow, =| Taceduk eeelnloe | Come rasa they are 
alow ruth | The point o' par. our niche, 
pees = : What is that? | Euweila 0...) L..) The sinews out of which " 
koonahamego a! A lotse. | they make lines, 
Choook ... 0... =| Ahntchet, || Qochak ou. 0) An earring of pearl . 
Cheelénuk ~- 80) A feetine. plaited fish. || Kullingeut i eee Pie ea : 
| Fie. ; aunt a ' yer 
ei nen ih waa i eat, fit Ha matte | “ 6 | Han kir leaf. j 
2 Tp sch his -| 4. root like the fern, | Keena ... mai = A Wontd, 
ree whieh they eat, jAceetuk | Mitte made of the benr’s 1 
Chernoohtak  ... ow. A quiver, | akin. .- 
Eualoo ... = A thick square line made | Posten raptor ne = 
of gute, nneehluk — reve] ok EMS a 
Eeeloo... 8 «. ‘85 The intestines 3 which || Kbugeenk a a 7 holes in the under g 
I make the stuff, | pe ; + 
pecibling our golil |) Alok, or Atlok ... 115) One more, give me ono ; 
beaters lew. more, 
Morngoon +2 =| A needle, | Benge ee ee Lek me see it, o¢ lot me / 
Tuphok .. a A fishing lino made of Lk a5. shen it, P 
ts. Teeuwen! redid ee! Whistlin 
Tummeemeuk .... ype’ }Oona sw | Bayt, OF ate me that 4 
nyc oust --| A wild duck, | | a Iwill give you b 
ehkanu —» D0 pric. this. “" 
Tertweenk — of A kingdsher. Chitls 2. 8. sen] More; give me more. t. 
Togoonnk oe mol Dead, “Mabook .. =... 120) They sometimes used 
FEblebit. .... as oo| A present; keep it. this word in tho same L 
Hamilkhquok  .... =+| A mussel shell. senso as it ia at a 
Peetoong ... 05 | Dried salmon, Nootka, | 4 
Cheemeh ws =»! A-small blue bend, * 
Sangsé .. 0. 20s] A smallimage. — se 
oelaquol oe oe A rattle of dried bar. | r- 
nace shells, a 
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NOTES ON THE ABOVE VoOCAnCLARY. 

Besides Cook's vocabulary above mentioned several other lists of Nootka words ; 
have been published. They were republished by Buschmann (Abh. der k. Academie der é 
Wise. eu Berlin, 1857, pp, 366) with an alphabetical key. The titles of these four j 
works there cited will be found in Pilling with the exception of the Helacion del Viage 
(Madrid, 1802), 

In Strange's vocabulary a few words are repeated, sometimes with a change of 
meaning; Konee-emmitz means chickweed (So) and a sort of seaweed (215); Kowas 
meant idol (164) and ia the name of a god (206); apsecop occurs twice (232, 294), 
Kapeep (837) is struck ont without being replaced by any other word. 

Strange evidently wrote down these namerals at different times, or copied them 
very carelessly from his notes, as is apparent from the varintions in the spelling of 
the nombers from ten to twenty. The seale is evidently vicesimal, but thera seem to 
be considerable errors in the higher numbers; the terms for seventy and eighty are 
ipparently omitted and the relations of the subsequent numbers ns far as 190 
correspondingly shifted. The spelling is throughout very irregular, cf. ankaite (20) 
and sukkyt: (180 (200). N. W. Tuomas, = 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Costa Rica. Sapper. 
Ein Besuch bei den Chirripé- und Talamanca-Indianern von Costarica, Von 9 
K. Sapper. (Globus, LE XVIT, 1, pp. 1-8, 25-31.) Presented by the Author. ™ 

The author's journey, undertaken in the spring of 1590, covered much the same 
ground as that of Dr. Bernardo Thiel in 1889-90 (Viajes @ varias partes de la 
Repiiblica de Costa Rica, San José de Costarica, 1896, esp. pp. 36-51). 

He describes in detail the typical round or oval houses (palenque) and the daily 
life of the natives, figuring a Talamanca palengue (Fig. 1) with plans and sections ; 
Talamanea women grinding with a large saddle quern (Fig. 2); Talamanca man 
fishing with bow and arrow (Fig. 3); and women in everyday costume, carrying 
burdens with a band over the forehead (Fig. 4), or children in a sling of cloth astride 
of their hips behind (Fig, 6). Fig. 4 gives a river scene, with dense vegetation and a 
native boat; Fig. 7, the Talamanca chief, Antonio Saldana, in European shirt 
and trousers, native feather headdress, and necklace with pendant; Fig. 5, three 
other Talamanca men with feather headdressea and staves, The former native 
costume consisted of a girdle, or in the case of the women # broader wrapper of bark 
cloth (dete?) made from the mastafe tree in the usual way by boiling and beating; 
but European clothes are beginning to be common. The majority also of these 
Indians are now nominal Christians, and little was to be learned of their former 
belief or social institutions; but the dead are still exposed to decay on a sort of 
platform, the bones being subsequently smoked over the honse-fire and put awny in 
burial-places, which are kept secret, with o ceremony accompanied by drinking, 
singing, and beating of drums covered with iguana-skin. The author gives a full 
description of a peculiar wind-instrument made of a marine spiral shell with a hole 
bored in the side and used like o finte, and appends examples of native music. 
He notes particalarly the strongly marked chanting intonation of the ordinary speech 
of the Chirripé Indians, ranging over intervals of a fifth or a seventh, and admitting 
clear breaks of a third or a fourth, 

The author also visited the fast vanishing tribe of Estrella Indians, who belong to 
the same race and linguistic group as the Chirripdés, and notes their habit of using a 
short bow and headless arrows indoors, to scare away intrasive dloga and pigs without 
troubling themselves to move. J. L. M. 


Mexico. | Howarth. 
The Cordillera of Mexico and its Inhabitanls. By O. H. Howarth, C.E., 60 

F.R.G.S,, F.G.S.; read before the KRoyal Scottish Geographical Society, ) 

December Mth, 1599. (Scottish (reagraphical Magazine, T900, pp. 342-352.) 

After describing the country itself, and ita fauna and. flora, the author classifies 
the human inhabitants of the Great Cordillera as, “ (1) the aboriginal or Indian 
population; (2) the modern or business population, concerned largely with mining 
and allied trading pursnits; and (3). . . scattered individuals or families, whose 
presence in the remote mountain nooka of the great range is often diffienit to account 
for except throngh the chapter of accidents, and forms an interesting subject of 
enquiry.” Iu regard to the first class, “the few surviving families of Apaches, 
Taramaris, Cotas, Yaguis, and other mountain tribes are rapidly undergoing 
absorption, as one after another ia led gradually to discover that indastry pays 
better than fighting.” 

( 6) 
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“Amongst some of the native tribes, who have come in contact with even 
Mexican civilisation, it is eurions to notice that the fact of being an ‘Indio’ is 
associated with a certain sense of reproach, and an anxious desire is sometimes evinced 
to claim ‘ Mexican’ nationality as well, the idea being evidently connected with n 
more advanced phase of existence. In fact, the term *Mexican' in a general sense 
must now be taken as representing a distinet nationality.” (p 349.) 

“The warlike sections of the Indian race are rapidly ecoming extinguished,” 
even the Apache, of whom only a few families remain in tho wildest part of the 
Sierra Madre in Sonor. ‘ For the most part the tribes between the north-west and 
the far south are small of stature and inoffensive in their character, but in the 
southern Sintes of Oaxaca and Tehuantepec the Zapotecos, « people of superior 
physique and intelligence, represent probably all that remains of the ancient Mayas.” 

Of the “modern population,” the author notes as a remarkable characteristic the 
“ hereditary poverty“ of the mountain Mexican, * his placid aeceptation af all sorta 
of adverse conditions of life without the slightest effort to remedy them, even when 
the means lie to his hand . . . it was not the way of their forefathers to do or 
desire such things” as comforts or luxuries, “and even actual physical siffering does 
not seem to prompt them to the attempt," ¢.g., “a fire on a frosty night is a proscribed 
luxury.” (p. 351.) 

In regard to the waifs and strays Mr, Howarth gives curions instances of 
Europeans who linve found a retreat up conntry, and in some cases almost forgotten 
their native languages in their solitude, 

The paper is illnstrated by photographs, among which are “A proup of Pueblo 
Indians” (p, 342); “A Mexican Prairie Schooner" (a flat-bottomed cart with a 
pole, on massive wheels, carrying a hut of hurdles and boards with thatched gable 
roof, p. 44); and “A Miztec’s house and family" (wooden frame, with hardle walls 
and thatched roof, p. 346). + i, 4¢ 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


Colombia. Dalton, 
61 Note on a Stone Figure from Colombia, S. America. Communicated by 
O. M. Dalton. (Plates I-J). 

This interesting figure, both sides of which are illustrated, was obtained 
at San Angustin by Rear-Admiral Dowding, R.N., in 1899, and has been presented 
by him to the British Museum. It represents a warrior with shicld and clab, wearing 
a waistcloth and a fillet round the head. Statnes of this kind, dating from a périod 
anterior to the Spanish Conquests, still exist in considerable numbera about the Upper 
Magdalenn River, bat they ure said to be gradually sinking in the soft earth and 
disappearing from sight. Most of them are larger and heavier than the example here 
shown, and for this reason the difficulties of transport to the coast are considerable. 
Admiral Dowding had secured a valuable series of photographs illustrating some forty 
or fifty of these larger figures, bot these were. moat unfortunately lost owing to the 
wreck of a steamer in the River Patia. An aceount of these remarkable monuments, 
with several rather rough illustrations, will be found in C.C, Marqnez, Prehistoria y 
Viajez, Bogota, 1893, 
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BRACELETS OF FLIST FROM EGYIT. 
ILLUSTRATISG SUCCESSIVE STAGES IS THEIR. MANUFACTURE. 
(J rin fa vt FPOR fifacie Aimedl iy lent fey Pir. HT, fi Forbes.) 
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aon oe fie A wlhropalogical fustifute, Tol, TY ( Miseellaned), Porte J. 
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Jouraal of the Authropologiral Tnatifute, Fal, YX (Min! lure), Plate ¢. 





Lith Win: Vi. 
.—F ROM THIERAKONPOLIS: IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD, IV.—PROVESANCE UNKNOWN: PERHAPS FROM ANYDOs: IS THE LOUVEE. 


a eithaie’ ee 
 Obperse, 6, Jeera. Oh. (itn ere, 6, Morcrse. 
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Vi. : LVI: see Plate bL.] Vw, VILE. 
PROVENANCE UNKNOWN: IS THE GIZEH MUSEUM. VIL—PROVENASCE UNKNOWN: IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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Aw, Gbrerae, 





Xb, feveres, 
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Via, Gbcerse Vit. Aeverae. 
Vie PROVENANCE UNKNOWN : THE LARGE FRAGMENT IS IN TIE BRITISH MUSEUM; THE SMALLER ONE (N) ANOVE, WHICH FITS 1T, IS IN THE ASIMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM OF IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS, AS 
USED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 






By J. G. Ganson, M.D, 







[Presestep orn Juve, 1900.) 


Six years have elapsed since a Committee, appointed by the Home Secretary of 
State to inquire into the best means avilable for identifying habitual criminals, 
presented their report, and the recommendations they made were adopted by’ the 
British Government. During this period the system then inaugurated has been 




























% steadily maturing, and the time has come when we may, With advantage, review 
« its progress and critically examine its efficacy. 
i Soon after the publication of the report of the Committee, the Home 


Secretary did me the honour to appoint me scientific expert to organise the 
introduction of the new system, and my duties in connection with it have 
continued without interruption ever since. 
As the report just mentioned formed the basis fram which the system now in 
ise was started, it is necessary to recapitulate ite salient outlines; In order to 
+ complete the history of the introduction of the metric system of identification into 
: England. 
' The Committee consisted of Mr. C. E. Troup, O.B., then in the Criminal 
Department of the Home Office, as Chairman; Major A. Griffiths, then one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Prisons; and Mr. M. E. Maenaghten, the Chief Constable 
attached to the Criminal Investigation Department of the Metropolitan Police, ™ 
with Mr. H. B. Simpson of the Home Office as Secretary. While the Committee: 
| thus constituted did not include any scientific expert, it was composed of experts 
|: of high standing in the various departments of the pnblie service which have to 
7 deal with crime and criminals. 
; The warrant appointing the Committee directed them to inquire (@) into the 
method of registering and identifying habitual criminals then in use in England ; 
(4) into the “Anthropometric” system of classified Reese ancl identification. 
in use in France and other countries; (¢) into the suggested system of identifica 
tion by means of a recor of finger-marks; to report whether the anthropometric = 
system or the finger-mark system could, with advantage, be adopted into England, “ 
either in substitution for, or to supplement the then existing methods, and, if so, 
what arrangements should be adopted for putting them into practice, and what 
rules should be made under Section 8 of the Penal Servitude Act, 1891, for the 
photographing and measnring of prisoners. 
Vou. SOCK (N.S. IT) M 
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The terms of reference were thus amply wide enough to cover the whole field, 
and a study of the report shows that the whole question was gone into by the 
Committee and considered with the greatest care anid thoroughness. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to state the reason why it is important that habitual 
criminals should be identified. In all civilised countries, it is « well-recognised 
principle of justice that persons who make crime their calling or profession in life, 
should be dealt with in a different manner from one who, for the first time, 
commits a criminal offence. This being so, it is not only important to know the 
antecedents of a prisoner about to be dealt with by law, but also that no 
wistake shall be made as to his identity, and, above all, that an individual who is not 
an habitual criminal, and innocent persons, shall not be by error ilentified as bemg 
one who is an habitnal criminal, 

The method by which identity is proved in the criminal courts of this country 
is dependent upon the personal recognition of the prisoner by police or prison 
officers, and, till the introduction of the metric system, it was also the basis by 
which identity was discovered. In country districts aud in the smaller cities and 
towns, local criminals are well known to the police, and information as to new 
settlers is soon obtained. The case is quite different in large cities wul towns 
where individual knowledge of the in-iwellers becomes a matter of impossibility. 
There ure criminals also, who, after conducting operations in one district for a 
time, find it advantageous to themselves to transfer the field of their labours to 
some new place, almost invariably a large city, where they are unknown to the 
police, and may ply their nefarious mode of life for a while with more or less 
impunity, 

To assist the police in identifying habitual criminals, a register was specially 
established by Parliament, in 1869, for general nse throughout the country, in 
which are entered the names, description, crime, and other particulars, of every 
convict, amd “person convicted on indictment of crimes, a previous conviction of a 
erime being proved against him,” discharged from prison during the year, and a 
copy of it is supplied to all police forces and prisons throughout the country, A 
remister of the distinctive marks on the persons of habitual criminals was also 
instituted and distributed with the register. The various police forces have also: 
instituted registers of their own, printed descriptions of noted criminals, and the 
like, to assist their officers in recognising persons who are halitually engaged. in 
crime. The photographs of such persons have likewise been collected for several 
years, and, in the Metropolitan Police Office, may be numbered by tens of 
thousands, if not by still higher figures. Systematic observations and inspections, 
hy police and prison officers, have been instituted of arrested persons, with a view 
lo the recognition of such of them as have been previously convicted, and inter- 
communications between police forces have been freely resorted to with the same 
object. 

Notwithstanding the best efforts of the police and prison officers, mistakes 
in identification have occasionally occurred, and « considerable number of old 
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offenders pass through the Courts unidentified, Of the accuracy of these state- 
ments T have had good evidence during the last few years, Almost immediately 
after the introduction of the metric system into England, I was called to report 
open the identity of a man who had been convicted of larceny anil sentenced to a 
term of seven years’ penal servitude. At his trial he had been identified as the 
individual who committed the larceny, with which he was charged by the shop- 
keeper who had been robbed, and by his assistant, and he was sworn to by prison 
officers as an old offender who had been in prison in England during certain 
periods. After conviction he stated, in a petition to the Home Secretary, that at 
the time of the larceny and during the periods he was said to have been in prison 
in England, he was undergoing a sentence of imprisonment in France’ On 
inquiry heing asked whether he had been measured before his discharge from the 
French prison, he replied in the affirmative, and gave the name under which he 
went at the time. His metric description having been taken here accordiny to 
M. Bertillon’s system, and a copy of the metric description of the individual he 
asserted himself to be having been obtained throngli the courtesy of M. Bertillon, 
a comparison of the two descriptions showed tmost clearly and conclusively that 
both referred to one and the same individual, and that consequently serious 
mistakes had heen made by witnesses at his trial as to his identity; the conviction 
and sentence were accordingly quashed. Another case may be mentioned of 
mistaken identity occurring more recently, where a man convicted of robbery was 
identified as an ex-convict, but from our own metric office the true identity of the 
prisoner was found to be that of another convict who lad been liberated on 
licence. The fact that a considerable number of old offenders escape identifica- 
tion at.trial for subsequent offences is continually being demonstrated, as almost 
every month several cases occur, especially in the metropolis, of persons sentenced 
as first offenders, but who, on their metric description being sent to the Habitual 
Criminal Registry by prison governors dubious of their previous freedom from 
crime, or at the request of the police, are foun very frequently to have not one 
but several previous convictions recorded against them, a matter of considerable: 
importance under the First Offenders Act of 1897. The report of the Committee 
contains particulars of several cases of mistaken identity and failure to identify 
old offenders. 1 have, however, thought it well to mention the above incidents 
which haye come under my own observation subsequently, and which go to prove 
the utility of our metric system and also its efficiency for the purpose for which it 
has been established, 

When « criminal always gives the same name every time he is arrested, it is 
usually a comparatively easy task to trace his antecedents once he is on the 
Register of Habitual Criminals, even though he may move from place to place, but 
when he gives a different name on each occasion and at each place be is 
apprehended, the difficulty of identification under the old system from registers, 
descriptions, photographs and the like is very great, in consequence of the absence 
of any satisfactory classification of records being possible; hence it has-been no 
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nneommon oceurrence for a police force to arrest a prisoner against whom many 
previous convictions are recorded in the volumes of the Registers of Habitual 
Criminals carefully preserved on the shelves of their own office and diligently 


perused, without their being able to identify him from these registers, In the 


eases where identifications are made by the old system, success is obtained in 


many instances only after long and laborious search, and IT cannot but think 
that chance enters very largely into the result when the prisoner 1s successfully 


traced : in other words it is much more by good luck than good guidance that he 
is recognised. 

The Committee, as a result of their investigations, reported that the old system 
of identification, then in use, was not satisfactory, and left much to be desired on 
the grounds (¢) of mistakes in identification, (6) failure to identify old offenders, 
and (c) the labour involved in making identifications. 

They then proceeded to formulate wat should be the essential features 
of any system suitable for purposes of identification of old offenders, and 
to examine the various methods which scientific study of the question has 
made available for this object. 


The essential features required in such a system they define as “a means of — 


classifying the records of habitual criminals, such, that as soon as the particulars of 
the personality of any prisoner (whether description, measurements, marks, oF 
photograph) are received, it may be possible to ascertain readily, and with 
certainty, whether his case is already in the register, and, if so, who he is” Such a 
system the Committee believed to be unattainable by further development of the 
existing methods then in use, and that, if itis to be found at all, it must be found in 
the application of some such scientific method as those on which they were 
directed to report. 

In proceeding to the consideration of the metric system, originated hy 
M. Bertillon in Paris, and the proposal of Mr. Francis Galton to utilise the 
impressions of the fingers for purposes of identitication, the Committee entered 
upon the scientifie part of their inquiry, and I cannot refrain from taking this 
opportunity of expressing my high appreciation of the thoroughness with which 
they have mastered the details of these systems, and the principles whereon they 
are founded, brought before them by the various scientific witnesses examined, 
likewise on the soundness, from a scientific point of view, of the conclusions 
arrived at regarding the respective merits of each system. 

The Bertillon system of identification has been so much before public notice 
of recent years, that I meed not go into it here in detail, particularly as I shall 
have to describe, later on, the arrangement of records followed. in England under 
the new system, which is, in its main features, the same as that used in France and 
other countries. I may, however, state brietly that it consists in recording the 
ineasurements of certain parts of the body which practically do not in 
size after adult life has been reached, the exact colour of the ayes, the shape 
of certain features of the face, a photograph showing the full face and profile 
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exact details regarding sears, tattoo and birth marks, and other particulars as 
to the individuality of the prisoner, and his criminal record. More recently, 
also, since the introduction in this country of the use of finger-prints, 
M. Bertillon has added the impressions of the first fonr digits of the right hand 
to his metric descriptions. 

The cards bearing these records upon them are arranged on certain 
mathematical principles, according as the size of the parts of the body measured 
is small, medium or large, in what are termed “search cabinets,” in a given order, 
without any reference to the name of the individual to whom it relates A 
duplicate description of the prisoner is also classified alphabetically aceording to 
his name, but it is the first-mentioned classification which is one of the 
characteristic features of what is known as the “ Bertillon System.” 

In order to find the card of any particular individual in the cabinets at any 
subsequent period, all that is required is to take a fresh metric description of him, 
and follow the same fixed line of procedure as was taken in storing the previous: 
one. The measurements of the different parts of the body enable the very exact 
classification of the records requisite to be made, both in arranging them in the. 
first instance, and in searching them subsequently for the record of any particular 
individual, while the other details as to the prisoner's personality place his 
identity or non-identity beyond question. The tripartite division of all 
measurements enables the search to be made with great rapidity, and the exact 
position in the cabinet of any previous record of ‘the same individual to be 
determined with & mininum amount of labour in examining other records not 
relating to him. 

This system, then, as far as regards measurements, is a very considerable 
advance towards fulfilling the requirements laid down by the Committee as 
essential for purposes of identification if absolutely invariable and accurate 
measurements could be obtained, but absolute perfection is not obtainable, ull 
measurements being subject to some degree of error, either inherently connected 
with the parts measured, or from imperfection on the side of the measurer, 
besides which there may be error made in the classification of records. In 
practice, the amount of error arismg from these different causes, if the system: he 
properly worked and the measurers carefully looked after, is,as I shall be able 
to show, smal! and well within the margin required for efficiency. 

The measurement of a part used in classification taken before the prisoner's 
discharge from prison, may be near the margin of a division, say the ipper limit 
af the smal/, but bemg within the limits of that group, the record is placed in 
that division. Supposing the same individual be subsequently arrested and 
measured to ascertain if he isan old offender, and this time the measurer makes 
the same part slightly larger, so that now it falls within the limits of the medium 
division, search would be made in a different cabinet, or part of the cabinet, from 
that where the first record is situated with a negative result In such a ease, before 
we could Bay that a previous record of the prisoner is not in the eollection, search 
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would have to be made in both the small and medium divisions. The same process 
would have to be gone through, with respect to all the other measurements that fall 
neat the margins of divisions, so that a considerable number of searches may have 
to be made to determine the existence or non-existence of previous records, These 
double searches, as they are called, constitute the only difficulty in working this 
system, but fortunately, as I will show, do not greatly impatr ite efficiency, 
although they increase the labour in using it to # greater or less extent. 

On the nature and variety of ftinger-prints, T have little to say m_ this 
Institute, where we have had on several occasions the benefit of Mr, Francie 
Galton’s demonstrations on the subject. The Committee were much impressed 
with the efficacy of finger-impressions for purposes of establishing identity, as 
may be judged from the following sentences in their report :-—“ It seems im paesi ble 
to insist too strongly on the absolute certainty of the criterion of identity 
afforded bby the finger-prints. Considered merely as a test of identity, and 
not as a detective agency—there being no longer any question of classification— 
their use becomes at onee extremely simple, and, in the hands of an expert, free 
from any danger of error. Apart altogether from their uses in tracing habitual 
criminals, it would he a very easy matter to use them much more extensively as 
a check to all identifications.” By means of photographic enlargement, finger- 
impressions can be made so clear as to bring the power of comparing different 
sets with one another, and determining whether they are those of different 
persons or of the same person, well within the comprehension of the, intellectually, 
most poorly-gifted juryman. On this point the Committee state—“ In tracing a 
criminal the finger-prints would be of much assistance. For verifying identifica- 
tions they would give a test, which, in the hands of a skilled person, would be 
unimpeachable.” With these statements I moat fully concur, and desire to 
emphasise the fact that they do not come from the pen of the scientific expert 
who might in the eyes of seme people be considered to be prejudiced, but from 
a Committee of—may I say—laymen, To call special attention to this is the 
more necessary, because J find that a good deal of scepticism on the point exists 
in the minds of many persons who have to deal with evidence of identity as 
afforded by this source, and to whom the words of the Committee may appeal 
with some force of conviction. 

When we come to deal with the use of finger-prints as a system of identi- 
fication of criminals, including the eclussification of records and searching for 
previous descriptions of the same persons by means of the finger-prints, we find 
that serious difficulties arise, which, notwithstanding the labours of Mr. Galton 
aml Mr. Henry, and, to o smaller extent, ny own endeavours in that direction, 
have not been overcome, and which, | have reluctantly to admit, appear to me 
to be of such a nature as to prevent a thoroughly satisfactory system workable 
on the large scale we require in criminal work, without the assistance of measure- 
ments, from ever being possible. The chief difficulties to my mind may be briefly 
summarised as follows. The great number of intermediate forms of patterns on 
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the fingers makes it almost impossible even for an expert to be sure pest he will 
always determine them as belonging to the same class and relegate them to 
it on all occasions. This difficulty is greatly increased if the impressions: be 
not very clear and distinct—a desideratum not always attainable from a variety 
of reasons. To get adequate data for classification by finger-prints alone, the 
impressions of all the fingers have te be utilised, with the result that the chance. 
of some of the Impressions being defective or of intermediate pattern, and con- 
ey of error in classification and subsequent search, is thereby greatly 
‘Increased. The inequality in size of the classes,rendering it necessary to resort 
xbi0 once toa more or less intricate system of sub-classification of the inore com- 
monly occurring patterns, is distinctly a great drawback to convenient working | 
in the systems of classification, already proposed, and one which it is not 
easy to see can, even by further research, be got over. Another difficulty, 
not easy of solution, arises when there is resistance on the part of the prisoner 
to having his finger-impressions taken. This last may be thought to apply — 
equally well to measurements, but, as a matter of practical experience, it is 
found up till now that it is easier to get the latter with sufficient accuracy to 
enable the prisoner to be trace, than to get the prints of all the different 
fingers of both hands good enough for determining the location of the previous 
records of the prisoner which invariably exist in such cases. Under these circum- 
stances, it is sometimes all we can «do to decipher the impressions of one or 
two fingers for the purpose of making certain of his identity or non-identity, 
Avain an acute criminal—and there are many of them—who cared to take the 
trouble to learn a little about finger-prints, might soon tind out that it is the central 
portion or core which is of importance for identification purposes and essential 
for the classification of records, and might, by the application of caustics or fire, 
so scar that all-important spot in several fingers without detriment to the fingers 
themselves as to render his identification from a subseqnent set of impressions 
impossible. It is true such a procedure would probably only serve him once. 
This would be impossible with measurements as he could not tamper with his head, 
or do more than attempt to trick the measurer while measuring the limbs, without 
serious permanent damage to himself, The number of dowble sarches possibly 
require! when two or more impressions of certain of the fingers are undecipherable 
from any causes in the most commonly occurring patterns is very great, owing to 
the number of sub-classes into which these have to be broken up, and the number 
of combmations of these latter which may have been present in the missing or 
ondecipherable finger impressions. 

The metric deseription of a prisoner as taken in England includes the following 
partieulars :—{a) A general deseription of the individual; (1) Certain measurements 
of his head and limbs together with his height; (¢) A photograph showing views of 
his full face and profile: (d) The principal scars and marks—natural and artificial— 
on his body and limbs; (e) The impressions of all the digits of both hands. These 
details are in all cases taken by prison officers, in the prison where the prisoner ig 
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undergoing his seutence, or to which he has been taken on remand, and are recorded 

on a form 20-4 centimetres (8 inches} square, which is here reproduced, and also 

on a card 20-4 centimetres long by 10-2 centimetres (4 inches) broad, which 1s 

also shown. The essential difference between the two records is that on the 

1 th essions of only the first three digits of each hand are shown and 

no particulars reganling the prisoner's offence, hence its size is only one-half that 
of the form, a matter of considerable importance in storage. 

The general description of the prisoner calls for few remarks or explanations. 
The age, place of birth, and oceupation depend wpon the veracity of the prisoner, 
which is most frequently not to be relied upon. The colour of eyes and hair and 
the complexion are stated in general terms, In the Continental forma much 
stress is laid upon the colour of the iris, which under the Bertillon system is 
nsed| for classification and is divided into seven classes based upon its general 





colour when that is uniform, and that of its periphery and of the’ portion 


bordering «on the pupil called the areola when theee vary. The circumstances: 


under which the metric descriptions are taken in this country in most cases 


preclude the possibility of having such details recorded with sufficient aveuracy 
to render them of value. It was therefore wisely decided by the Committee — 
that it was not desirable to burden the records with details beyond the general 

eolour of the iris when viewed at a distance. The want of more information 
on this point has never been felt, The descriptions of the various parts of. 
the face also recorded in detail by M. Bertillon are omitted in our English form, 
and we trust to getting such of them as are wanted from examination of the 
photograph. 

The measurements of the head and limbs taken are all included in the 
Bertillon system. They consist of the dimensions cf the following parts:—(1) The 
length of the head measured from the notch at the upper part or root of the nose, a. 
point corresponding to the xasion in the skull, to the most prominent point on the 
back of the head, whether that point be situated on the median line or to one or 
other side of it. This measurement, it will be observed, corresponds with Virchow's- 
length measurement of the akull. (2) The breadth of the head measured at right 
angles to the median line of the head wherever it is greatest but not including 
iter surface of the mastoid processes. (3) The breadth of the fuce between the 
outer surfaces of the zygomatic arches wherever it is greatest. This measurement 
was not formerly taken by M. Bertillon until after we had adopted it, but I am 
glad that he has now realised its excellency for identification purposes, and has 
substituted it on the French metric eards for the width of the ear whieh he 
formerly took'; it is likewise included in the German and Austrian metric cards. 
(4) The length of the left middle finger, Digit iii of the Anatomical Series, 

' This measurement is added as an Appeniix in Signatetic fnetructions, p., 259, an 
American translation, published in 1896, from the latest French edition of M. Pailin 


Instructions Sigualetiques, published in 1293 ; the latter doea not, however, contain any allusion 
to this measurement, 1} waa adopted in our English system in 1894. 
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measured with the fingers bent at right angles to the metacarpal portion of the 
hand, (5) The length of the left cubit, taken from the posterior surface of 
the olecranon while that point is made prominent by bending the forearm on the 
upper arm at an acute angle, to the distal end of the middle finger. (6) The length 
of the left foot taken while the prisoner stands with the whole weight of his body 
resting on that foot only, and with the knee joint somewhat bent. (7) The height 
when standing erect. 

In a general account of the system such as this is intended to he, it is 
unnecessary to go into further (letails as to how these measurements are taken, 

The photograph showing exact full face and profile views of the prisoner are 
taken one-seventh of the natural size and according to the instructions of 
M. Bertillon in the section “La Photographie Judiciaire” of his work: Tnstruetions 
Signaletiques, 1895 ed. 

The sears aud marks on the limbs and trank are likewise described exactly in 
the same manner as they are done in France, but the number of abbreviations useil 
in describing them are mot quite so numerous as those used by M, Bertillon, The 
particulars noted are (rr) the nature of the scar or distinctive mark ; (5) its form; 
(c) its size; (q) its direction ; (¢) its exact location. For facility of description the 
body is marked out into six regions, and the space assigned to each on the form 
and card is in proportion to the frequency with which marks occur upon them and 
the readiness with which they ean he detected when present. I may say that in 
recording the marks and sears most attention is given to those which occur on the 
arms and hands and the face, while only the grossest deformities are noted un the 
lower half of the body, including the lower limbs, hence the small space assigned to 
the “ Rest of body" (see p. 168), To secure the better and more uniform description 
of marks and scars, the details to be noted and the contractions to be used in so 
doing have been reduced to tabular form for the guidance and direction of the 
measurers, and will be found on the next page. The following illustrations will 
be sufficient to show that much time and trouble as well as space are saved by 
the descriptions of marks being taken in this abbreviated form -— 

L. Left Arm and Hand. Se re of 09 hr at 10 ab elb flue. This written ont 
at length reade—scar rectilinear of 9 millimetres long, horizontal at 10 centimetres 
above the elbow joint on the front of the upper arm. 

Il. Right Arm and Hand. Se ov of 22/13 sl x at 6 bl elb bk fa=Sear oval 
of 22 centimetres long by 1% centimetres broad slanting externally at 6 
centimetres below the elbow jomt on the back of the forearm, | * 

IIL. Face ond Neck. No hoiry cir of 10 at 3 abi pt beb=Nevus or hairy 
wole circular of 1 centimetre in diameter at 3 centimetres above the internal 
point of the left eyebrow. 

[V, Chet. Se cv woof 25 vv at 14 bl frk & 6 tor md=Sear curved with the 
hollow or concavity externally vertical in direction at 15 centimetres below fork 
of breastbone and 6 centimetres to right of the median. | rn 

The Finger Impressions are taken on the back of the form and card directly 
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from the prisoner's hands. As it is the pattern on the palmar surface of the distal 
section of the digit which is of importance, the rmpression of that portion only is 
recorded. This is done by spreading a thin Inyer of printer’s ink on a smooth 
polished metallic plate with an ordinary printer's hand roller, and applying the 
fingers lightly to the plate, so that the tops of the ridges on the surface of the 
skin become covered with ink, while the sulci between them remain uninked. The 
fingers are next gently laid on the paper for a moment and then removed with the 
result that a series of black lines, corresponding to the tope of the ridges of the 
skin and clear spaces corresponding to the sulci between each of them, remain 
permanently recorded on the form or ecard. Tt has been found necessary to take 
on the form a double set of impressions of the digits of each hand, except those of 
the thumbs, namely, daubed prints of the outer four digits which are impressed 
on the upper part of each half of the form, and rolled impressions which are 
placed in the spaces indicated across the midille and lower edge. The reason for 
this is two-fold. In the daubed impressions it is often found that owing to one or 
more of the fingers not being quite straight or the core or centre of the pattern 


not being always quite medianly placed, a portion of the surface which 1s necessary 


in the decipherment of the pattern has not come in contact with the paper, and in 


order to get the whole impression the finger has to be rolled from side to side as 15. 


done in the second set of impressions taken. ‘Those then are the more important 
for determining the fingerformula. But a mistake may easily be made by repeating 
the impression of one finger twice, or placing the impression in the wrong space, The: 
daubed impressions afford a ready means of detecting errors of this kind, as it is 
not possible to alter the sequence of the fingers when tuken together in series. 
Moreover, by having the two sets of impressions to compare with ome another, it 
is often possible to determine the pattern when it is defective in the one or the 
other set. 1 have set forth the reasons for taking the double set of impressions on 
the card because by some Continental authorities it has been said that in England 
we devote too much space to the finger-prints and that the rolled impressions are 
quite sufficient. On the card only the rolled impressions of the thuml and two 
following digits of each hand are recorded, because having the impressions of all the 
fingers doubly imprinted on the form, it is only necessary to have a few fingers 
to compare when making search for previous records in order to determine 
identity or non-identity, and so obviate having to refer to the earlier form, which 
has been differently disposed of in the Central Office. Such then is the metric 
description taken of prisoners. This part of the work is done entirely in the 
prisons, of which there are 60 distributed over England and Wales. 

The apparatus which is required in taking the metric descriptions, exclusive 
of the photographie outfit, consists of two calipers or sliding compasses for 
measuring the head and limbs; a $0 centimetre rule for measuring marks; a plate 
of polished copper, a 16 cm. printer's hand roller, for taking finger-prints, a standard 


mie and set square for measuring the height. The special furniture for the room 


consists of a stool for the foot measurement, which is also used as a seat while the 
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neasnrements are being taken, and a trestle table for resting the forearm on, 
while the cubit is being measured: it also serves as a table on which to place the 
copper plate and form while the finger impressions are being taken. ‘The apparatas — 
and furniture are exactly the sume as those used by M. Rertillon and figured by 
him, exeept the head instrument figured below, which is of my own design, and 
regarding which it is desirable to say a few words in consequence of its being 
different from the pattern adopted in France and some other countries, It ts 
repetition of the instrument used for measuring the foot, eubit and finger, for 
brevity called the limb calipers, except that while in the latter the cross arms ate 
straight, i in the head measuring instrument they are curved. Measurements are 
read off exactly at the same point and in the same manner on the two instruments, 
each millimetre between the measuring points is indicated on the graduated scale 
by the actual length of one millimetre. The Bertillon head calipers on the other 
hand are of the compass type, with the free ends curved, and the graduations are 
engraved on an are of a circle attached to one of the limbs about milway between 
each end. The result of this is that the distance between one millimetre and 
another wt the measuring ends js shown on the graduated are where the measure- 





ment is read, as only about Alf o millimetre. This makes the instrument 
somewhat diftionlt to read on account of the small space which intervenes between 
sraduation marks on the scale indicating millimetres at the free enda of the 
instrument. Errors in reading are therefore much more prone to occur unless: the 
measnrer be extra careful and has very good eyesight or uses a magnifying glass. 
By careful attention to details of construction in the mannfacture, between the 
stem and the sliding arm of the head calipers which we have adopted in England 
thery is as little play as in the French instrument, and the former has the 
reat advantage of being more ensily read. During the six years it las heen in 
practical use it has given me every satisfaction, and in several teats, instituted 
with the object of comparing the relative merits of the two instruments when 
placed .in the hands of the officers who do the practical work of measuring, 
[have found that the results have been more accurate with the former, which 
I think fully justify the departure I have made in not adopting the more 


generally used instrument. But it may be suggested that the Indian modification 
of M. Gertillon’s head calipers, which causes it to be automatic in action, might have 
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been adopted with advantage. 1 thought so also until T had a number of them i in 
use, when I found that the device for procuring automatic action introduced a 
new source of error, quite as great as that which it was invented to avoid. While 
with a single instrument excellent and constant results are obtained, yet when 
several are used for measuring the same head, one after the other, different 
readings are shown by the various imstruments according as the inilex is tighter or 
slacker in its movement and according as there are irregularities in the arc, although 
the pull of the spring which draws the limbs of the calipers together may have the 

ame strength in each instrument, No doubt irregularities on the are could be 
remedied by having it cut by machinery, but the cost of this would be quite out of 
proportion to the number of instruments required, and the liability to errors in 
reading which I have previously indicated to be present in the original instru- 
ment would still remain, I was, however, so favourably impressed with the 
automatic idea, that | had made by way of an experiment an instrament in 
which the compass legs were prolonged beyond the points of measurement, and 
the graduated are was placed at their extremities so as to give a reading on 
the are equal in length to 15 millimetres for every millimetre indicated at the 
measuring points, and so make the instrument more sensitive, The experi- 
imental instrument was not a success, however, as it was too large and clumsy 
for practical use, although satisfactory as regards reading the measurement taken 
by it. 

The competency with which the metric descriptions are taken is a crucial 
point in connection with the metrie system of identification. Unless the measure- 
ments are well and accurately taken it is inevitable that the system must break 
down, however well organised it may otherwise be. The training of officers in the 
work is therefore most important, and has been entirely done by myself. To train 
a few and then let them teach others at the respective prisons to which they are 





ittached would be to court failure, as the work requires to be done with far too 


much exactitude to permit of such an armingement being successful. The plan 
adopted has been to form a school of instruction at one of the London prisons, and 
bring officers from the various metropolitan and provincial prisons to it for 
instruction, The classes are composed of from 14 to 18 officers selected chiefly 
from the rank of assistant warders as young men of intelligence and good promise 
in the prison service. The size of each class is fixed at the limits stated, as being 


the number of pupils to whose instruction experience has shown me I ean give 
the personal attention they require to produce the best results, The course of 
elass instruction they receive lasts for three hours per day for a fortnight, and is 


entirely practical with the exception of that given on two days, when the general 


principles of the system, the use of the instruments and the method of taking 


measurements, marks and finger-prints, are explained, The reat of the time they 
are drilled till they are conversant with the various branches of the work, after 


which they have each to pass a test examination ou 18 cases, Anything over a 
difference of 1 millimetre in the head length anid breadth, 62:3 face-breadth und 
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the finger-lenath, of 3 millimetres in the cubit and foot lengths, and of half an 


inch in the height, is.counted as.an error. That ts to say, any deviation from the 


exact size of the part of more than +5 mm. in the first four measurements, of 
4 1:5 in the enbit and foot, and of + 4 of an inch in the height are counted as 
errors. The maximum number of errors a candidate may have and yet pass the test 
is 18, on any greater number than that he is rejected as a meaaurer. After the officer 
returns to the prison to which he is attached, he has to do a certain number of 
metric descriptions for practice so that he may gain proficiency in his work, and 
when he begins to take deseriptions which are to be registered for permanent record, 
he is set to work in conjunction with a more experienced officer than himself. 

The number of male officers attached to each prison who have been qualified 
for the work of taking the metric descriptions and are engaged in doing it, is not 
less than two nor more than four aceording to the size of the prison. The total 
number of male officers required for the metric service in the prisons of England 
and Wales is about 150, Besides these, at the larger prisons, a certain number of 
female officers have heen instructed in the work for taking the metric descriptions 
of female prisoners. They go through exactly the same course of training as the 
male officers, and the work they do is thoroughly satisfactory. At the smaller 
prisons, the measurements and finger-prints of female prisoners are taken by male 
officers, while the marks are taken by female officers who have gone through a 
course of instruction in this part of the work only. Altogether the metric staff in 
the prison service numbers about 200 male and female officers distributed over 
60 different centres, only four of which are situated in the metropolis. 

It will be obvious that unless some supervision be exercised over the work of 
so large a staff, spread over the whole country, their measurements would soon 
degenerate in accuracy, and show variations much greater than the standard, 
previously indicated, required for class work. Apart from actual errors. some of 
the staff will come to take the measurements more tightly than they should be 


taken, while others will diverge in the opposite direction and take them too 


loosely. That all the staff shall continue to work accurately and with the same 
touch is most essential for the suecess of the metric system of identification. 
Provision for this all-important detail has therefore to be made. As taking 
metric descriptions is decidedly technical work requiring special knowledge, it 
cannot be expected of the governors of prisons to be able to supervise it at their 
respective prisons. It is essentially the province of the instructor or some person 
apecially skilled in anthropometric work to do so. I have accordingly done it 
hitherto myself. For this purpose I have each year visited the prisons and 
made each member of the measuring staff take the metric descriptions of two, 
three, or more prisoners, independently, before me, after which I have tested their 
work. Defects in method or accuracy thus brought to light are pointed out and 
forthwith rectified. Whenever an officer is found to have any difficulties, these are 
explained, and if his work is bad he is stopped altogether from taking any more 
desoriptions in future or at least until he has again become efficient by attending 
Vou XXX (N.S. ITT). a] 
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another class of instruction for a longer or shorter period. Tesides this, a close 
watch 7 is kept at the Central Office on all metric descriptions of prisoners of whom 
there are previous records, and the earlier measurements are compared with the 

later ones, to ascertain how they agree, and if the latter disagree in any particulars: 

beyond the limits already mentioned the form is sent back to be checked and have 

any error, if error there be in it, rectified. The tables on p. 178 show the degree of 

accuracy and of error which was found in the descriptions received at the Central 

Office during 1897, of prisoners of whom previous metric descriptions had been 

registered there. 

The first column of the upper half of Table I gives the exact number of cases 
in which each of the several measurements agreed entirely with those previously 
recorded of the same individual taken in almost every case by different measurers 
and in different prisons, The number of instances in which thers was a variation 
of one millimetre is shown in the second column, of two millimetres in the third 
column and so on till the variations are exhausted. In the lower half of the same 
table these figures have been reduced to percentage. As the exact dimension of 
any part of the body measured may lie half-way between one millimetre and the 
next, and as no account is taken of fractions or decimals of a millimetre, that is 
to say, they are not recorded, it uecesearily follows that the tighter or slacker 
measurement will be entered according to whether the higher or lower millimetre 
is, in the judgment of the measurer, the more nearly correct; hence a plus or 
minus variation of ‘5 of a millimetre, equal to one millimetre, is permitted by M. 
Bertillon as nominally correct in the head length and breadth and in the length of 
the left middle finger, He has provisionally given the permissible error of the 
face breadth as + one millimetre, that is equal toa variation of two millimetres. 
I, however, consider that this dimension can be measured quite as exactly as the 
other three mentioned parts, and have therefore allowed 4 variation of only one 
millimetre for it (equal to + 5 millimetre) as permitted in them. The results. 
shown in the tables bear out, I think, the correctness of my contention, although I 
am quite aware of the fact that occasionally a case occurs in pructice where the face 
is somewhat fleshy, or more correctly speaking fat, in which it is difficult to measure 
exactly and where a variation of two millimetres might be permissible without 
error; but these instances are quite exceptional. The eubit and foot cannot be 
measured so exactly as the head, hence M. Bertillon allows a permissible + error 
_of 1°5 millimetres giving a variation of three millimetres. I have aecepted his 
‘limita of permissible error in the cubit and foot, but I think that it is rather 
a liberal allowance, particularly as compared to what is permitted in the other 
measurements. A variation of two millimetres in. the former would be more in 
keeping with that permitted in the latter, as will be seen from the last two 
columns of Table IT. In Table I a thick black line has been inserted to separate 
the nominally correct from the actual error in the several measurements, and 
after the two millimetres variation of the eubit and foot I have shown by a 
broken line where error may reasonably be considered to begin if the sume 
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strictness is followed respecting these measurements as is done with the previous 
ones. But the question may also be raised on the results of this table whether 
a variation of oné millimetre is not too strict for the head and finger measure- 


ments. If M. Bertillon’s idea be correct that two millimetres variation is the 


nearest we can reasonably expect to arrive at in relation to the face breadth, 
then I think it follows that a variation for the head length and breadth and the 
linger length is rather too strict. On the whole, I am inclined to consider that a 
variation of one millimetre in the first four measurements and of two millimetres 
in the last two is a good standard of nominal correctness and that aliove these 
limits preventable error begins. 

The higher percentage in error in the measurement of the foot revealed in 
this table has led me to modify somewhat the procedure M. Bertillon gives in 
measuring it,or rather to make a slight preliminary addition to his method of 
procedure. Those who are familiar with his plan will recollect that he directs the 
prisoner to place his foot on the measuring stool, and stand with the whole weight 
of the body on the left foot while the measurement is being taken, the left knee 
being meanwhile bent somewhat, the right limb suspended in mid-air and the body 
steadied by the right hand being rested on a handle attached to the trestle table. 
In young persons there is usually not much difficulty in balancing the body and 
keeping the left foot steady enough for the measurement to be taken with sufficient 
accuracy, but in middle-aged and elderly persona and in eases where the limbs 
have been affected by rheumatism or other malady it is not always possible for 
the prisoner to keep himself steadily balanced on one foot in the position 
indicated while its measurement is being taken, The preliminary procedure I 
have introduced is to make the prisoner place his left foot on the stool and bend 
the left knee till the front of it is vertically above the distal end of the mrest toe, 
the heel meanwhile resting firmly on the stool and the tight foot on the floor, 
While in this position with the weight of the body supported by both limbs the 
left foot is measured and its size noted. After this has been done the left foot is 
then measured by the ordinary procedure of M. Bertillon, the result noted and 
compared with the former measurement obtained. Tho size of the foot should be 
greater when the whole weight of the body is reating upon it in M. Bertillon’s 
methal, but if the ineasurement first taken while the Prisoner was standing with 
his weight supported by both feat is the greater, the measurer has a gure 
Indication that he has not sueceeded in getting the maximum lensth of the 
foot by the regular method, and that it must be taken again till he gets it 
properly. By the preliminary measurement he gains the important information 
that the length of the foot is not less than a certain firore by which he ean check 
error in his regular measurement, Since I have introduced this procedure J Bava 
found that the number of errors made in measuring the foot by pupils: while 
receiving class instruction has been diminished, and I trust that by its adoption 
as an ordinary routine in practice preater accuracy in the foot msAsuremeat "ts 
being obtained in the metric descriptions now being received, = 
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The grosser errors shown by the tables are almost entirely due to mis-reading 
of the instrument, the measurement of the part having been accurately taken or 
with only a minor degree of error. This is clearly due to carelessness, and may T 
hope become less as the officers gain greater experience in the work. 

The nett result shown by the tables is that the error in taking the six measure- 
ments amounts to 10°6 per cent, This is, on the whole, I consider, very satisfactory, 
seeing that in several prisons the officers had not had much experience in the work, 
and that most of the previous measurements with which the later ones were compared 
were tiken by officers who were first instructed in the system and were generally 
older men than those who are now employed on the work. My experience as an 
instructor has been that the instruments are much more efficiently handled by 


younger men than by the older officers, there are, of course, a few exceptions in 


favour of the latter to this general rule. In younger men the joints of the arms 


and hands are much more supple, and dexterity in the use of the instruments 


comes much more easily than when the work is taken up for the first time during 
middle life, This is especially noticeable when drilling men in the method of 
measuring the head length, which is to the inexperienced perhaps the most 
diffionlt of all the measurements to take correctly, in consequence o the point 
of one arm of the calipers having to be held steadily against the root of the 
nose while the other limb is being moved up and down on the back of the head 
searching for its most prominent part. 

The prisoners whose metric descriptions ar taken in prison before their 
discharge for registration at the Central Metric Office are (ct) those who have been 
sentenced to penal servitude ; (J) those who have been sentenced to a term af 
imprisonment to be followed by a term of police supervision after their release ; 
and (c) those who have been sentenced to a term of imprisonment after conviction 
on indictment of crime, previous conviction of crime having been proved against 
them at the trial, In other words those persons who come under (@) the oth; 
(4) the 8th; and (c) the 7th sections of the Prevention of Crimes Act. Besides 
those Whose descriptions are registered as a matter of course, the registrar may 
register the metric description of any other convicted criminal prisoner who, to 
the best of his judgment, has probably embarked on a life of crime, and regarding 
«hom information may probably be wanted subsequently by the police. 

We have now to consider how the metric descriptions of the above prisoners 
are disposed after they have been received at the Central Office, To accumulate 
records of any kind is of little use unless they be so arranged as make it 


possible to refer to any one individual record whenever it is wanted. This is the 


reat merit of the system with which the name of Bertillon is so honourably 
connected, and which places it before all other systems in that respect. Once the 


record sought for has been found, ideutity can be proved or disproved perhaps 


with greater certainty by other means than by the measurements, 
The metric form has a serial number for each year impressed upon it, and is 
stored according to that number in an ordinary tlrawer, a card index, arranged 
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alphabetically according to prisoner’s names, whereon is inscribed their resister 
number, is also made for easy reference and kept till the end of each year, when 
a name index is compiled from it and printed of all persons registered during 
the year. Thus if @ person when subsequently arrested gives the sane name 
his metri¢ form can at once be found by the card index, or if the year he was 
discharged from prison and his register number is known one can go directly to 
the metric form. ; [ee 
The metric card, after having the same serial number impressed upon it aa 
the form and any other papers relating to the same individual, is disposed of 
differently. Tt is placed in a Search Cabinet according to a specific classification 
by the measurements of the individual and can only be found by the measiire- 
ments on the form or measurements of the same person taken subsequently, oe 
SALA LL. . MEDIUM. LARGE. 
SMALL MEDIUM, LARGE, SMALL MEDIUM. LANGE ‘SMALI. MEDIUM. LABOK, 
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The construction of the Search Cabinet is aa follows -—By two vertical. 
jurtitions of thicker material than those which separate the =a 
is divided into three main divisions each containing Selah eerie ie eae 
these main divisions is again sub-livided by two horizontal partitions of the Be 
thickness as the vertical ones into three sub-divisions consistine of nfae ee | i 
each, Again each of these three sub-divisions is farther sub-divided fitst ¥ sicals 
and then horizontally on the same plan by thinner parti ~ HRSG Vertically 


are = itions into sets of three 
drawers. The cabinet is thus divided inte eighty-one drawers. A final crate ate 
is made by inserting two partitions in each drawer and xo dividing = so5 vision | 


compartments, There are thus five grades of divisions of the cabinet: each grade 


individual drawers, it 
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beara a certain relation to each of the first five measurements on the metrie card. 
Just as a tripartite system of division exists in the cabinet, so a tripartite division 
of each of these measurements is followed according as it is large, medium, or 
amall. First then all cards in which the head length is small are assigned to one 
or other of the twenty-seven drawers of the left third of the cabinet, those in 
which the head length is large ave disposed of in the twenty-seven drawers in the 
right third, while those of medium head length go into the middle third. The 
limits which determine under which of the categories a card falls, are fixed 50 98 
to give to each third of the cabinet an approximately equal number of cards 
namely, one-third of the total number it contains. Having determined to which 
of the three main divisions of the cabinet a card is to be assigned by the head 
length, we next take the head breadth. If this measurement be small the card 
will be placed in one of the lowest sets of nine drawers, if large it goes into one 
of the top sets of nine drawers, and if medium in one of the nine drawers of the 
middle three sets, The limits of small, medium, andl farge as regards the head 
breadth, are not the same for each of the three main divisions of the cabinet but 
are fixed in relation to the head length. That is to say, the short beads ure 
divided up into three equal groups of small, medium, and /arge as regards their 
breadth, quite irrespectively of the breadth of head im the other two divisions, 
The same procedure is followed with each of the other two groups in turn. 

Dealing now with each set of nine drawers. The face breadth is brought into 
use to determine to which vertical row of three drawers the card belongs. 
The row to the left contains the cards of small face breadth, that to the right those 
of large face breadth, while those of medium face breadth are in the middle three 
drawers. The limits of the three divisions of face breadth in each set of nine 
drawers are fixed on the same principle as before, according to the head breadth 
and have to be determined for each of the sets of nine drawers independently. 
By the length of the left middle finger which is classified into snell, mediem, conc 
large for each slivision of face breadth, the drawer ito which the card is placed is 
arrived at, If the finger be short the card goes into the lowest drawer of the 
vertical row of three drawers, if of medium length into the middle, and if long 
into the top drawer. Finally, the eubit lengths indicated on the cards assigned 
to each drawer being divided into three degrees of sizes, short, medium, and large, 
determines what cards are to be placed respectively in the front, middle or back 
sub-livision of the drawer. 

According to this plan of construction of the cabinet each measurement 


employed in classification gives three-fold powers of classifying records, and the 


range of variation of each portion of the body measured is: divided with great, 
exactitude into three degrees of size in relation to the size of the previous part, 
beginning with the head length. That measurement, which is the first, gives 
3 classes, the second measurement breaks each of these in 3, giving 9 classes, the 


third measurement divides these 9 classes into 27, the fourth measurement 


divides the 27 classes into 81, the fifth measurement splits these 81 classes into 
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243, and so it goes on, each additional measurement taken multiplying the 


classification three times. By means of this system any number of records 


could in theory be divided up till the ultimate aub-livision contains only such a 
number of cards as can be easily and quickly handled. In practice, however, there 
is only a certain limit to which this sub-division by using more measurements 


can be. carried with advantage, in consequence of the variations which are liable 


to occur in measuring the parts used in classification when the same individual 


is measured at different times even though the work he done by the same 


measurer, and still more is this the case when different measurers are engaged on 
it, with the result that “double searches,” already referred to at & previous part of 
this paper, become more frequently needed to find any particular record from 
another similar one, - 
The method by which the limits of the various groups are determined has 
now to be considered, but before doing so it is desirable to point out some of the 
anthropological factors which produce the range of variation fet with in the parts 
of the body measured for the purpose of obtaining the classification just explained, 
The absence of whsolute simuarity in morphological development, which occurs in 
all races-of men, as in all animals, and is so important a factor in evolution, gives a 
certain range of variation in actual size to every part of the body, even in what are 
termed “pure races,” that is to say, in communities which have for sufficiently 
long periods been isolated from their fellow-men to have acquired, in consequence, 
more or less similar morphological characteristics, ‘The range of variation in such 
a community may be less marked than in people who have not been so isolated. 
In these so-called pure races, also, there is a greater tendency for one part of the 
body to bear a more or less constant relation to another ; thus we find the cephalic 
index, which expresses the percentage relation that the breadth of the head hears 
to the length, varies comparatively little in such races. In mixed communities, 
the range of variation of parts is considerable, and the eo-relation of one part to 
another though increased is but slight. The inhabitants of a country may he 
“mixed” in different ways. They will show mixed characters as a whole, if two 
or more so-called pure races, or races possessing definite characteristics of their 
own, are settled in different parte of the country, and the metric descriptions of a 
certain number of each race be collected and amalgamated, or if the differant 
races have been blended together by crossing with one another through several 
generations. In this latter case the mixture would show itself not only by the 
different parts of the body acquiring @ mean form or size between the two ethnical 
extremes crossed, but also by the reappearance of the peculiarities of each race itt 
different parts of the body, often of the same individual, To pass from abstract 
statements like the preceding to the concrete by giving a practical illustration. 
Let us suppose that different: parts of England were occupied by two races (although 
in fact it contains more than that Hitmber), and that one of these ig characterise: 
hy being tall and having round heads, while the other race is short in stature with 
inarkedly oval or oblong heads, which for convellience we Iniy term long heads on 
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account of the long narrow appearan they present. Metric statistics of each race 
sorted out separately would show more or less. uniformity of character, but at the 
same time a degree of variation ranging above and below a certain centre which 
would be different for each of the races. On amalgamating these statistics there 
would be found to be a considerably greater range of variation in the actual 
measurements of stature and of head length and breadth than obtained in any one 
of the races taken separately, and indications of a mixed population would present 
themselves, Another form of mixture would be obtained if for centuries these two 





once more er less pure races had intermarried. Their descendants would show that 


in some cases the characteristics of each of the ancient races were maintained, in 
others that short stature was associated with a long head and short stature with a 
round head; an intermediate form of head, a mean between the round and the 


long, and middle-sized stature would also ocour. In the same family even there 
might be found one member short, medium or tall with a head intermediate in 
form between the round and the long, another member tall with a long head, 


while a third was short and round-headed. This is precisely what has occurred 
in England, and we have at the present day all the combinations mentioned. In 


some parts of the country the long-headed short mice are predominant, in other 


parts the tall round-headed race are more numerous, and in every part of the 
country there are modifications of the two raves assuming the form of a com- 
promise or of the old race characters of one race appearing in one part of the 
body, while other parts of the body of the same individual give evidences of 
characters derived from the other ancestral race. There have been also several 
subsequent introductions of other mixed ethnie stocks such as Saxon, Norse, 
Normans, French, Italians, Jews, Russians, and Teutons from various parts of 
the Continent. In the division of each measurement used in metric identification, 
a true balance must be struck between the various race elements in different 
parts of the country, the modifications caused by the admixture of these races 
in various proportions, and the frequency with which one or other of the special 
characteristics of each of the two early races reappear. The problem is a difficult 
one, and the balance might be upset ab any moment and require readjustment by 
a marked increase of criminals from one or other part of the country, or by an 
increase of criminals possessing the characteristics special to ove or other race, or 
of the resultant modification produced by admixture of races, The effects of town 
life and of certain kinds of employment in producing degeneracy are also elements 
of importance which must not be overlooked as causes liable to affect the balance. 
The divisions which have been arrived at are as fur as possible the resultant 
of the various factors obtained from statistics received from all parts of the 
country, including large towns as well as rural districts, | 

From what has been just stated it will he evident that it was impossible to 
utilise the labours of other workers in the field of metric identification by 
adopting their schemes of classification and applying them to our records. For 
example, it was useless to altempt working with the various limits which have 
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been found applicable to the metric descriptions of criminals in France, the 

ethnological composition of the inhabitants of that country being different from 
that of Englaud in the proportions of the admixtures which have taken place 
through past ages. Nor do I think it likely that the various limits which have 
heen assigned to the sub-divisions in England would in all respects hold good 
in the case of a metric bureau being established either in Seotland or Treland, 
or even for the north or the south of England itself. 

I have alveady stated that in a mixed population such as we have to deal 
with in England the correlation between the different measurements used for the 
classification of criminal records is slight. Still it is present to some extent, aud 
has to he provided for in fixing the limits of the different groups so as to obtain 
equal distribution of the records in the various divisions and sub-divisions of the 
cabinet, which is a matter of considerable importance. By correlation between 
the different measurements | mean the tendency for a person of large size to have 
the various parts of his ledy large and conversely for'a small man to be of small 
dimensions throughout his organism. This does not hold good universally, as ‘it is 
well known that aman of small size may have a large head or he may he small 


in one of his head measurements and large in another, Inherited racial character-_ 


istics Im some respects modify this tendency to correlation in a mixed mass of 
inetrical statistics, and so assist in reducing it to the proportions in which it exists. 

When we take a sufficiently large number of measurements of any part of the 
body whether it be of stature, head length or any other dimension, and plot the 
individual measurements out on paper ruled horizontally and vertically so aa to 
form small squares each one millimetre in diometer, we find that they form an 


outline diagram in the shape of a curve or polygon more or less. peaked to which 


the uate of Frequency curve is applied, anid which may be dealt with by 
-qnathematical theory. ‘The most frequently occurring size will form the highest 


point or apex of the curve, and from this the outlme will more or. less rapidly or 


slowly recede till the maximum degree of divergence on either side of Use mean 
is reached, according as the range of variation in the dimension under examination 
is small or great. 


If the individual elements used in the formation of this frequency curve be 
homogeneous the ourve will appesr to be simple and regular im outline, and 1 
would be a matter of no great difficulty to so divide the sum of the elements: 
entering into its formation at each millimetre of its extent into what, for purposes: 
of our classification, would be three equal groups, or at least near enough to be 


considered equal groups. The fact that the frequency curve is not always 


homogeneous las been noted by Bertillon and others and mithematical methods: 
of analysing it given by Professor Karl Pearson, where two elements ovcur in ite 


composition. Ina mixed population such as I have shown we have to deal with in 


England, and in which there are various kinds of mixtures and other miluencing 
factors, the frequency curve of any measurement often shows its composite character 


hy irregularities of outline; especially is this the case when the metrical statistics of 
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which it is composed are not very numerous. The predominance or the reverse 
ofany one or other of the various ethnical factors previously mentioned at the 
time the data are being dealt with, and at other times, introduces an element of 
uncertainty which must be provided for as far as possible, so as to prevent the 
necessity of having always to be modifying and altering the limits of the various 
groups. The probable error has therefore to be calculated and irregularities i in the 
curves allowed for, I need not here go into the details of the various mathemutical 
proceedings by which the several factors involved may be dealt with to obtain 
the desired result. [ may, however, remark that an attempt was made, in the 
first instance, to fix the limits of the divisions directly without applying any of 
these mathematical processes, beyond that of sorting out the records into tliree 
equal groups, and then proceeding to deal with the divisions se arrived at by the 
next measurements and so on; but it proved a failure, and more scientific though 
more intricate means had to ig resorted to which have given much more satisfactory 
results, The first of these tried was that of working upon the lines applied by 
. Mr. Francis Galton to his laboratory statistics, which, at various times, he has 
brought before this Institute for determining the mean between different 
percentiles, probable errors and the like. I found as regards the first, that it was 
not quite exact enough for the purposes of these divisions, as by the formula he 
uses, viz., 1(Q,—Q,)+ Q,=M or Q, it is assumed that from the two first mentioned 
quartiles, the value of any one or both of which may be subject toa plus or minus 
viriation, better data for fixing Q), are obtained than from the observed Q.. More 
satisfactory results were obtained by the use of Professor Edgeworth’s modification 
of this formula, whereby the influence of all three quartiles are called into action 
in determining the mean value of Q. This may be shortly stated by the formula, 
20, — 0, +O 4, +O, — % 
on fi ee 

however, indebted to the various publications of Professor Karl Vearson for much 
valuable assistance in this work. The practical outcome has been that for the 
purposes of primary classification, | have now got limits which | think are fairly 
reliable, determined for the first four measurements on the metric form and card, 
and those of the fifth measurement—the cubit—provisionally arranged. Progress: 
has also been made towards secondary classification, as T have also got certain sub- 
divisions by some of the finger impressions in process of being worked out: as, 
however, these latter are still in the experimental stage I do not, as I stated at an 
earlier period, intend to discuss them on this occasion, but will content myself 
with mentioning that they are intendel to tuke the place of the secondary 
measurements, colour of eyes, ete, used by M. Bertillon as a subsidiary means of 
classification of the French metric records. 

The description of the arrangement of the metric records in the metric 
cabinet just given applies only to those of males who have reached adult size. 
The metric deseriptions of women are separately dealt with. Being comparatively 
few in number as compared to the records of mules, one cabinet with twenty-seven 
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drawers has been ample for their accommodation. The same plan of sub-division 
has been adopted for this cabinet as for that of the males, but fewer measurements 
have been requisitioned for the purpose of primary classification, and different 
limits fixed for the several classes. 

The metric descriptions of growing youths up to twenty years of age are dealt 
with separately from the records of adults, and for the classification of the former 


finger impressions only have been employed as recommended by the Committee 


in their report, it being obvious that earlier records would in many instances be 
missed if search for them were made from metric descriptions taken a year or 


even less subsequently, in consequence of the growth during the interval of the 


parts measured. 

The system of recording the metrie descriptions of prisoners used in England 
differs from that of the French system, which has been adopted by the continental 
nations of Europe, chiefly in particulars of secondary importance. If a metric 
description be gent to the Central Office here from France, Germany, Austria, 


or any of the other countries which has adopted the metric system of identifi- - 


cation for its criminals, search can be made for the prisoner by it, because all the 
information required for search by our system is contained on such foreign metric 
ecard, If on the other hand the metric description of any person arrested or 
in prison in England is applied for by a continental nation or we desire to have 
search made for him in some continental metric bureau, I am able to get the 
various additional particulars and measurements taken in our prisons which are 
required by the Identification Bureau so applying or applied to for information 
to enable search to be made for the prisoner by the Bertillon system. 

Hitherto I have dealt with the processés of recording and classifying metric 
descriptions so as to form a register which will enable us to lay our hands upon 
any particular record contained therein with the minimum amount of labour and 
in the shortest possible time. We have now to consider how this metric register 
is to be nosed in order to realise the main object for which it has been established, 
namely, the identification of criminals. In doing so 1 have first to describe what 
steps have to be taken by Police Forves throughout the country, desirous of 
obtaining information as to the criminal history of anyone it may contain, and 
secondly, what has to be done by the staff of the Metric Office when a request 
for information regarding any person thought likely to be registered in the 
Central Office, is received. 

When a person is arrested on a charge of having committed an offence and he 
is unknown to the police by whom he is arrested, it ia usual to ask the magistrate 
before whom he is brought in the first instance to remand him to enable inquiries 
to he made regarding him, or the magistrate may of his own initiative remand the 
prisoner for that purpose. If the magistrate grants the application for a remand 


or himself remands the prisoner, the following blank form, which haa been 
approved of for the purpose by the Home Secretary, is filled up by the police in. 


charge of the case, asking for the metric description of the prisoner to be taken 
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by the governor of the prison in which he is kept during the time for which he 





























is remanded. 
The Chief Constable of ——  —— ___—__ 
hereby mokes application that the measurements, description, finger 
impressions and photograph of —_—— 
charged at - , — 
with — 
i wed oh 2 eS 
ghall be taken and forwarded to the Registrar of Habitual Criminal, 
New Scotland Yard, London, for the purpose of obtaining information 
aa to h... antecedents, as in consequence of the nature of the offence 
with which ...he is charged, there are grounds for snspecting that.,.he 
has been previously convicted, or has been engaged in crime. 
#: — : 
Apes Sigued 
a rank 
___ ay of —_———_1®9 


To The Governor, 





N.B.—The Officer of Police signing this application must be of not lower 
rank than Superintendent, 
® Other reasons, if any, to be hore stated. 


This form is submitted to the magistrate or to a Justice of the Peace for his 
approval. If he approves of the metric description of the prisoner being taken, 
he signs the form, and it is forwarded with the commitment warrant and the 
prisoner, or subsequently, to the Governor of the prison. | In the metropolis 
the approval of the Commissioner of Police or of an Assistant Commissioner 
ig sufficient, they being ex officio Justices of the Peace. With the delivery 
to the prison officials of the form bearing the magistrate’s approval the duty 
of the police ends, till a reply has been received from the Metric Office. 
‘The Governor of the prison has forthwith, on the receipt of the prisoner and 
the application, to have the metric deseription and photograph of the prisoner 
taken and forwarded to the Metric Office for search. This may seem 
somewhat long and roundabout procedure, but were the various circum- 
stances which led to its adoption taken into account, I think it would be 
regarded in a more favourable light than it appears in at first sight, The 
question may naturally be asked, Why do not the police take the measure- 
ments of a prisoner on his arrest? The Governor of a prison is the only one 
who is authorised by Act of Parliament to measure and photograph a prisoner, 
To extend the power to the Police Forces we would have had to wait for an 
Act empowering them to do so, to be pass 
been introduced, Again, supposing such an Act to have been passed, there are 
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. | in England and Wales no less than about 200 Police Forces independent of each 


total staff to be trained and Jooked after wonld have amounted to from 500 to 

f00, a nmnber which it would almost he impossible to keep efficient at the work. — 

On receipt of the application and metric description at the Metric Office the 

pattern of the finger impressions have to be deciphered and noted on the metric 

a form in the space assigned on it for the linger formula, likewise the measurement 
formula is made ont and noted on it from a key to the cabinet, containing the 

} Hmits of the different divisions and suldivisions. By this means the exact 
dmwer, and sub-division of the drawer is arrived at where any previous record 
of the prisoner should be, if there ben previous reconl of him, The searcher is 
thus able to go directly to the exact series of records, and turn over the few cards 
it contains till he finds the previous deseription of the prisoner. The time occupied 
in noting the méasurement and finger formule, and searching for the previous 
record in ordinary cases occupies from three to five minutes. If no previous record 
be found of the prisoner in the set of cards indicated by the measurement and 
| finger formule, the searcher has to see whether any of the measurements are close 
fo one or other margin of the tripartite division of any measurement, and if 
50, repeat the search in the other division’ ar divisions in which it might be 
before he can say that no previous record of the prisoner exists in the cabinet, 
hecatise on u previous occasion when the prisoner may have been measured, the 
meastrer may have made the measurement of the part near the margin of the 
division tighter or slacker, as previously mentioned. The result of the search, 
whether it be positive or negative, is them forthwith communicated to the police 
foree applying for the information regarding the prisoner, and if a previous: 
record be found, the list of previous convictions recorded against liim are 
forwarded with the answer. Unless the measurements le had, which they 
seldom are to the extent of making the search ineffectual, it so rarely happens 
for # prisoner to be missed on careful search being made, that it may be accepted 


prison on the expiration of aw sentence of imprisonment for serious crime during 
the time the metric system of identification has been in force, which of itself is 
atrong evidence in favour of his not being an habitual criminal. 

The number of searches which have to be made before a prisoner is found is 
important in determining the usefulness of the system, the weak point of which, 
as I have previously mentioned, is the occurrence of marginal measurements 





“ requiring searches to he made in more than one division of the cabinet, 
3 Naturally, when a previous record is nat found where the metric form indicates. 
— it should be, the searcher, desirous of making sure that there is really ne 
previous recon of the prisoner in the cabinet and so prevent his being “ scored 
< off,” on it being subsequently discovered that such a record did exist and had 
- been missed by him, is led to allow freely for possible errors of measurement, 





other, for each of which, at least, two measuring officers would have had to be 
trained, and in several forces four to six officers would he required, so that the: 


when a previous record of him is not found, that he has not been liberated from 
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It is therefore desiralile to ascertain how far such multiple searches may be 
pushed with advantage and with what prospect of success. 

The following table compiled from the number of searches made in cases 
where previons records were found and the prisoners identified as ald offenders 
may he useful, though the percentages therein given are only put forward 
tentatively in consequence of being based upon too few data to be entirely reliable, 
iut may be considered as it were the “first fruits” of the metric system in 


Englanil. 
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From the above table it will be seen that to find fhe previous records of 
abont 90 per cent. of the prisoners already registered, not more than three searches 
were required, and of that percentage two-thirds were found on the first search ; 
after the fifth search the number found rapidly decreases. No doubt by making 
ao many searches the lad effects of errors m measurement hove been counteracted, 
but as time goes on and the measuring staff becomes more expert at the work I 
hope better results may be looked for. 

The first two-and-a-half years after the metric system was introduced were 
occupied in training a staff of measurers for the various prisons, and in recording 
metric descriptions of prisoners before their discharge from prison. Tt waa not 
until about 6,000 descriptions had been classified in the metric cabinet that the 
actual work of making identifications by means of the system was begun and then 
but gradually. I have therefore only the results of three years to show and 
compare with those obtained under the old system. Starting with only a amall 
proportion of reconls as compared to the number of criminals, and of criminal 
records on which the Metropolitan Police had to draw for their identifications, anid 
there being still not more than 18,000 metric descriptions classified in the 
cabinets, it will be obvious that the hest numerical results obtainable by the metric: 
system have not nearly been reached yet. The percentage of identifications by 
this system has, however, shown o steady increase from the heginning, and T feel 
‘sure that as the descriptions of the criminal population are obtained and 
classified, this increase will continue in the number of identifications effected by 
means of it. The results obtained during the last three years from the beginning 
of June, 1897, to the end of May, 1900, show that of the total number of 
applications: received at the Metric Office requesting information as to the 
antecedents of prisoners and accompanied by metric descriptions, exactly 30 per 
cent, were identified as former offenders. In many cases I have reason to know 
that the metric system was only resorted to after other means of discovering the 
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identity of these persons (numbering in all over 2,000) had failed, The mere 
number of identifications made by the metric system is bunt a single factor m 
estimating ita value, and the large amount of time that has been saved to the 
Police Forces who have used it is equally important. The officers who would have 
heen detailed to make investigations under the old system have been employed ati 
other work, and the identifications have been made with a certainty and accuracy 
which under the old system were wanting, and most probably in many instances 
where no connection with previous convictions would have been traced. ~ 

Turning to the Report of the Committee for 1894 once more, I find a 
valuable table of statistics of the search forms received and the identifications 
made from the records at the Headquarters of the Metropolitan Police during 
the years 189], 1892 and 1895, under the old system of identification. By adding 
together the searches received from the various Divisions of that Police Foree 
and the route-inquiry forms received by it from Provincial Poliee Forces during 
these years, we have a total number of 23,110 searches; adding the identifica- 
tions made from records during the same years, we find they amount to 3,922, 
which gives a percentage of almost 17-0 identifications from the previously 
mentioned number of searches. 

Comparing the results of the searches made by the metric system with the 
above made under the old system together, we have the following result :— 

Identifications by metric system... —.. = ». 50°0 per cent. 

: from records by the old aiden zs es Be ae 


Increase of identifications by metric system... 13:0 ,, , 

As regards the time taken in searching by the old system, I find a 
sicnificant note under the table referred to which is as follows:—“On the 
ist day of March, 1893, 21 officers attended to search for 27 prisoners, taking 
in all 574 hours to search; resulting in 7 identifications.” Giving a liberal 
allowance of time for searching by the metric system the same work could be 
done by one officer in four hours. 

The benefit to be derived from the use of the metric system to Police 
Forces in aiding them im their work of identifying criminals has not yet been 
fully realised except by a few Forces. As it becomes better known I have 
no doubt it will become much more extensively employed than hitherto, and 
the reliability which can be placed on the identifications made by means of 
it will be appreciated not only by the Police Forces of the country, but also by 
those who have to administer the law, in the persons of magistrates and the 
judges of the higher courte. The state of organisation of the system is such 


as toenable any increased demands which may be made upon it to be met with 


ease. Suflicient proof of its utility has already been forthcoming to show 
that it has passed successfully through the experimental Stage, and that it is 
capable of fulfilling all that may be required of it in future, provided that it is 
carried on with due regard to the scientific bases on which it depends for its 
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existence. But it is necessary to emphasise this proviso. The metric system of 
identification is not like a machine such as a steam engine or a watch which will 
work satisfactorily on being supplied with the motive force it requires under the 
hands of those not skilled in its construction.. In other words it cannot be earried 
on snecessfully as an ordinary branch of a government or police office, To be 
successful it must ever be considered and treated as a scientific laboratory to be 
carried on under the immediate super vision and personal direction of a scientific 
expert at the work, one who has a good knowledge of human morphology and also 
of mathematics as applied to statistics, and medical jurisprudence, There 
is no finality in the arrangements of any part of the system: modifications 
and improvements must ever take place if it is to progress and keep up 
with the calls upon it. I have heard the complaint made that M. Bertillon 
was ever making changes and alterations in the arrangements of the _ 
Paris Anthropometrical Bureau. This instead of being a ground of complaint 15 
a sign that the system there is being maintained in an efficient condition. In 
this country the need of expert direction is still more necessary than in Paris, 
seeing that here none of the work of measuring prisoners is done at the Central 
Office whereas in Paria a great part of it ia done under M. Bertillon’s own eye. 
Here the work of the measuring staff at the Prisons and of the searching staff 
at the Central Office though entirely separate has to he kept in harmonious tonch 
the one with the other, ‘The disregard of scientific direction has proved disastrous ~ 
to the success of the metric system of identification in some countries where it 
has been started and carried on for a time by police officers who have had only a 
little instruction in it, and cannot be expected to be proficient in the sciences on 
which it is based. -I have been constrained to dwell upon these points because of 
the apparent simplicity and ease with which the practical resulta of the svstem 
seem to be obtained to those who are not versed in the underlying principles and 
work upon which the practical results depend, and which if not attended to must 
inevitably canse it to break down. I have no hesitation in stating that unless 
adequate provision is made for carrying it on in the way which is essential to 
its very existence, it is far better not to attempt identification by this system. 
Inquirers have sometimes said to me," We do not want the scientific part of the 
system, only show us how it is to be worked in practice.” My reply is, " You 
may as well try to play Hamlet without anyone to take the part of Prince of 
Denmark, a8 to attempt to do without the scientific part of the system.” But 
I do not wish it to be inferred from anything [ have just said that there are 
inherent difficulties in administering this system. All I mean to state is that 
adequate knowledge of and training in the sciences on which it is founded are 
essential to carry out the system satisfactorily. No one would think of entrusting 
the medical or surgical treatment of the patients in a hospital to the civil governor 
and his clerks, however capable he might be in his own sphere. By a person 
possessing the necessary knowledge the metric system of identification can be as 
easily-directed, and the various contingencies which occur provided for, as the work 
Vou XXX (N.S. Ill). 7 
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of a physiological laboratory can be directed by a physiologist, or as a chemist 
can direct his laboratery.. The metric laboratory has the advantage that it only 
requires the head of it to possess scientific knowledge, the actual work of it can 
be well carried out by prison and police officers, after a certain amount of training, 
under his direction. 

If in the future the metric system be conducted in this country on the lines 
I have indicated, which are those on which it was started, I have no hesitation 
in predicting that its progress in the future will be thoroughly satisfactory, and 
that it will realise the utmost expectations of the Committee which recom- 
mended its adoption. 


THs8cussion, 


Mr, D, Macivan said:—Dr. Garson, in his capacity as seientifie expert aut 


Seotland Yard, is trying by means of anthropometry to discover the differences: 


which characterise individuals, but when he writes the instructions in Wotes and 
Querics on Anthropology he is describing measurements which aim at eliminating 
individual variations and obtaining the characteristics of race. Obviously, therefore, 
it might be expected that different points of measurement would be selected for 
the attainment of diametrically different ends. But to our surprise we find that it 
is precisely the measurements employed by the ethnologist, ag., head-length, head- 
breadth, face-breadth, which figure in the forefront of Dr. Garson’s list of prison 
measurements, There is therefore a dilemma. The measurements referred to 


must either show racial characteristics and be of use to the ethnologist, or they 


must show individual peculiarities and therefore be of value to the prison expert, 
They certainly cannot do both at onec. 

Colonel Gansta said:—The system of identification explained by Dr. Garson 
has recommended itself to me by reason of its being based on something approach- 
ing to certainty, for in my long experience in connection with criminals I have 
realised the uncertainty of the former system, which was based entirely on recollec- 
tion by a prison officer or policeman of the features of a criminal. How unreliable 
was that system of identification may be gathered when I mention how on one 
occasion [ complimented an old and trusted prison officer on his memory, which 
enabled him, as sessions officer, to identify as old criminals persons he had not seen for 
a great number of years, to which he replied, “Sir, I swears to what the police tells 
me; they knows best.” 1 was completely converted to the system of identification 
by measurements when, as Dr, Garson has mentioned, the release of an Innocent 
person, shortly after the system waa introduced in England, was brought about by 
it. That was the case of a prisoner in Reading Prison who had been tried and 
convicted of a fraud said to have been committed by hin. some months before his 
arrest. The aceused had been duly identified as the thief anid an old criminal He 
petitioned, after being sentenced, declaring that he was not the thief, and that it 
was mistaken identity, as he was in pricon in France when the frand 


mitted. The measurements and other 


particulars of the person he represented 
himself to be were then applied for and obtained from Monsieur Bertillon in Paris, 
and they proved to be identical in évery particular with the prisoner's measure- 
ments taken at Reading, and the truth of the prisoner’s statement being so fully 
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established, he was released, Not being a scientist, I do not attempt to criticise the 
science of the system of measurement anid finger-prints so ably explained by 
Dr. Garson. I can only say, I so thoroughly believe in the system that I have 
recommended the Secretary of State for War to adopt it for preventing fraudulent 
enlistment in the army, and for checking desertion. I have recommended that 
every person discharged from the army for any cause, except on termination of 
engagement, and every returned deserter, shall be so measured, and a register 
similar to the criminal register be kept, and on a doubtful person offering to enlist 
he shall be measured and his measurement be checked before he is attested. I 
believe such a system would be a much more effective way of stopping desertion 
and fraudulent enlistment than imprisonment. The system is still, 1 think, in its 
infancy; but it seems to me far better than that in use in France and other 
countries, seeing that it is a combination of the methods of Monsieur Bertillon and 
Mr. Francis Galton, and I feel that we are much indebted te Dr, Garson for the 
instructive and interesting address he has given us. 

Major E. G. Crayron said he could only endorse all that Colonel Garsia had 
said concerning the advantages the present system of identification possesses over 
the old system ; these advantages he considered to be undeniable. 

Mr. Gaurox sail he had not experienced the difficulty that Dr. Garson 
mentioned in the consistent classification of intermediate forms of finger-print 


patterns. There were not many of them, and a small standard collection sufficed 


for reference. The essential point was that the doubtful cases should be decided at 
first with scrupulous care, and in strict accordance with the standards; then, after 
a short time, a right decision would be rapidly formed. Neither could he think that 
much difficulty need arise from a refractory prisoner. It did not seem to require 
great ingenuity to contrive an arrangement which might be a sort of gauntlet with 
finger-stalls, and which, without brutal treatment, should prevent the flexure of 
the hand and yet leave the bulbs of the fingers exposed. The method of 
measurement was unfortunately impracticable in some of the countries where 
identification was often called for. In India it had been tried and then entirely 
suppressed, because it was found impossible to exercise that constant supervision 
over widely distant stations which was needed to ensure the measurers doing their 
work accurately, Between 150,000 and 200,000 cards referring to as many 
criminals had been quite recently done away with, and cards of finger-prints are 
being substituted for them as fast as possible. He recretted that Mr. Henry, under 
whose administration this great change had been effected, was not present at the 
meeting to relate his experiences, which were entirely favourable to the finger- 
print method. On the other hand, he (Mr. Galton) felt surprised that the power 
of that method was as great as Mr. Henry found it to be. There was one very 
common pattern, that in which every finger showed an ulnar loop, 6 ont of every 
100 sets being of this kind. Consequently in a collection of 200,000 sets there 
would be no less than 12,000 of these, yet Mr. Henry seemed to use no method for 


‘sub-classifying them that differed in principle from those he (Mr. Galton) had 


employed, He wished to refer briefly to a visit recently made by himself to the 

Bureau of Identification at Cairo, organised within the last three years by Colonel 

Harvey Pasha. It was carried on in strict accordance with the recommendations 

of the Committees of which Dr. Garson had spoken, and it seemed to him as well 
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managed as could be, The difficulty arising from all measurements in the same 
individual tending to be alike large, if one of them was, or conversely, all small 
if one was small, had been ingeniously overcome by one of the officials entirely 
by himself, the number of curds, or rather papers, in each of the drawers bemg 
now neatly the same. The rapidity was surprising with which cards were hunted 
out from the collection in Cairo of between 18,000 and 19,000 of them, referring 
to as many different male adults. The women were dealt with by finger-prints 
alone, there being social prejudices in the past that interfere with their measure- 
ment. Similarly as regards minors, for it 1s obviously of no use to measure 3 
crowing boy. : 

He thonght that every separate Identification Bureau would be likely to have 
something to teach to the rest, and much to learn from them, and he looked 
forward to a time, perliaps some few years hence, when a conference of executive 
officers might properly meet to interchange views and arrange as far as might be 
for a similarity of method. | mm 

Sir James Cricnrox-Browne said he had listened to Dr. Garson’s paper with 
creat interest, aud with high appreciation of the ingenuity and labour that had 
heen expended on the investigation it deseribed. The system of identification 
which Dr. Garson had inaugurated in this country would have important practical 
results, Certainty of detection was much more deterrent in the case of crime 
than severity of punishment, and it wns possible that some of the criminals _ 
subjected to this mysterious process would, or their lischarge from prison, go 
and sin no more, convinced that an alias would no longer afford any protection. 
Then, the data collected, when classified and arranged, would throw light on some 
racial, social, and pathological questions, and would be of special value, when 
comparison was possible between them and similar data, referring to other classes 
in the community besides criminals. Sir James. desired strongly to insist on the 
importance of what Dr, Garson had said, that observations of this kind could only 
be efficiently carrie out under the immediate sipervision of a scientific expert. 
No matter how well trained, or how painstaking the prison officers might he, they 
would require to be supervised and checked, from time to time, in making 
measurements in which the utmost exactitude was essential. He reealled some 
observations on weight, made on the patients of a large lunatic hospital of which he 
had charge twenty-five years ago. There were 1,500 patients, and they were 
weighed monthly with a view to the early detection of pulmonary consumption, 
the symptoms of which are often masked in the insane, 50 that it may advance far 
without detection. All patients who had lost more than three pounds iti the: 
month were reported to the medical officers for special physical examination, The » 
weighing was carried out, not by ordinary nurses and attendants, but by special ; 
officers. Well, on one occasion the medical officers tested the monthly records, 
going over all the weighing themselves, and they found about 75 per cent. 
of error, the human bias vitiating such investigations being revealed in the fact 
that there was a general exaggeration of weight. When patients were reputed to 
have lost weight there were special inquiries, and a good deal of trouble was 
imposed on all concerned, Sir James inquired whether the conformateur had ever 
been employed for the identification of criminals . a 

In reply Dr. Garson said that the dilemma in which Mr, Maclver found 
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himself was the result of a deduction he had made for himself from incorrect 
premises. There existed no such incompatibility as Mr. Maclver had stated, in 
the use of the measurements of the head mentioned, for showing racial as well as 
individual characteristics. In ull races of people these measnrements have a con- 
siderable range of variation, and in mixed races they are but slightly correlated; for 
these reasons they are admirably adapted to demonstrate the individuality of 
persons measured and likewise for purposes of classification, the special desiderata 
in criminal anthropology. They are equally well adapted for indicating race 
characters, because in different races they vary proportionately to one another 
very considerably, but in persons of the same race, if the race be what we term 
pure, their proportionate variation is small or has a nearly similar ratio. The 
absolute head-lengths of two persons may differ considerably, and yet the heads 
may have identically the same morphological formation if the breadth of the 
longer one be sufficiently great to make both proportionately alike—in other words, 
if the measurements of length and breadth in each give the same cephalic index, 
or place them together in any scheme by which the relative proportions of the two 
measurements are shown. In criminal work the direct linear dimensions of parts 
are used, while for distinguishing race characters it is relative proportion which is 
sought for and used, the actual size of the head being usually expressed by cubic 
dimension or by some empirical formula worked out from the linear dimensions. 
From the same set of measurements, therefore, the two kinds of information 
required for totally different purposes may be equally well ascertained, The real 
determining cause of the selection of the same measurements for both purposes, 
apart from their intrinsic suitability for each, is no doubt due to the fact: that, of 
all measurements which may be taken of the head, these are the ones which can be 
obtained with the greatest degree of accuracy, a matter of vital importance im 
criminal identification, and no less important in ascertaining race characters, 

The opinion Colonel Garsia has expressed! regarding the new system of iden- 
tification is indeed high testimony in its favour, as no one is better able than he 
is, from practical experience of both it and the ald system, to form a comparative 
eatimate of their relative efficiency. When the new system was introduced Colonel 
Garsia was Secretary to the Prison Commissioners, and it is due in great measure to 
him that the portion of it which is done in the prisons was begun and carried on by 
the prison officials with the greatest good-will and zeal. The introduction of some- 
thing new, entailing additional work without corresponding pecuniary advantages, 
is in any organised service usually beset with many difficulties. In this ease nothing 
of the kind was experienced, and he could not speak in too high terms of the loyal 
support and co-operation he had had throughout in the work from one and all of 
the prison officials. He was also greatly indebted to Colonel Garsia, and to his 
successor, Major Clayton, for the assistance they had at all times given him in 
connection with his duties. 

In reply to Mr. Galton, he desired it to be clearly understood that his own 
remarks on elassification by finger-prints apply to their use for this purpose on a 
large seale without the aid of measurements; as is being attempted in India. He 
himself used a sub-classification by means of them, in conjunction with measure- 
ments, and was contemplating still further developments in this direction, but was 
not going to say more on the subject that night, as he hoped to make it the 
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subject of a subsequent paper. The formula of the finger impressions has been 
for the last two years the means hy which individual cards are picked out, after 
the drawer or division of the drawer, wherein the card sought for should be, has 
been determined by the measurements, It was very Interesting to have from Mr. 
Galton an aceount of his personal visit to the Identification Laboratory at Cairo, 
and of the very excellent work which the speaker knew was being done in Egypt 
by his friend Colonel Harvey. 

M. Bertillon claims that in Paris the use of his system has been a deterrent 
to crime such as Sir James Crichton-Browne has anticipated: certainly it has 
been followed by a diminution in the use of aliases Before anything can lie 
said as to the deterrent effect of the system in this country it will require to 
be more extensively used than at present. The conformateur has not been used 
in the identification of criminals, and whether there is any scope for its use in 
this field is extremely doubtful, it being only in part an instrument of precision. 
The same difficulty as occurs in classifying photographs would hold good with 
respect to the classification of the outlines of the head obtained by means of it. 

The Prestpent complimented Dr, Garson on his lucid explanation of a 
difficult and complicated subject: and while he agreed with him that the system 
was effective in ite working, he regretted at the same time the absence of Mr. 
Henry, who, after trying the Bertillon system in India, had abandoned it for 
finger-prints alone, Committees had sat in India and in London on the compari- 
tive merits of the two methods of identification of criminals, and had come. to 
opposite conclusions; so that in India the finger-prints were considered sufficient, 
while the English committee rejected the tinger-prints except as an accessory, and 
adopted the more complicated metric system. On these grounds he thought there 
was still room for further argument, 
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MYCENEAN CYPRUS AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
EXCAVATIONS, 


By Agtnur J. Evans. 


THANKS to the excavations made in Cyprus on behalf of the British Museum by 
menns of the Turner Bequest, it has been for the first time possible to obtain a 
clear insight into a distinct and highly important phase of the insular civilisation, 
Hitherto, though abundant materials existed relating to the Earlier Bronze and 
Copper Age of Cyprus and again to the form of Early Iron Age culture to which the 
name of Greco-Pheenician has been given, the evidences of Mycenean influence 
were but sparsely attested. In Mr. J. L. Myres’s comprehensive introduction to 
the early Cypriocte remains in the recently published Catalogue of the Cyprus 
Museum, it was only possible to deal with this section of the subject in the most 
eeneral terms, But with the results before us of the fruitful excavations 
conducted by Dr. cava and his colleagues at Amathus, Curium, and Old 
Salamis, the Mycenwan factor in the unwritten history of Cyprus assumes a 
wholly new importance. The impress of this Aigean element is so strong that 
we find ourselyes in presence not of sporadic influences or isolated importations 
of objects, but of a distinct period in the insular civilisation to which the name 
Cypro-Mycenrean must henceforward be given, 

Dr. Murray and his colleagues must certainly be congratulated on the wealth 
of illustration with which these results are set forth in their recent publication,! 
including fourteen photographic process plates and a number of figures in the text. 
Many of these figures, it may be added, have a special value from the fact that 
they represent, in a collective form, groups of vases found together 1 in the same 
tomb, 

The finds at Enkomi or Old Salamis were extraordinarily rich in gold objects 
belonging to the Mycenman Age. Indeed, since Schliemann’s excavation of the 
Akropolis graves at Mycenm, there has been, if we except the éFgina Treasure, no 
such a discovery of gold objects belonging to the prehistoric period of Greece. 
Both these, the carved ivories, anid the vases in a naturalistic indigenous: style 
imitating Egyptian porcelain, combine to throw a wholly new light on the art of 
this interesting period. 

Considering the generally conservative character of Cypriote art, it might be 
tempting to believe that we have here the record of a survival of the Mycenwan 


' Excavations in Cyprus (Bequest of Miss E. T. Turner to the Firitish Musewm). By A. 8. 
Murray, LL.D. F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, A. H. Smith, MA. FSA. 
and HE. B. Walters, MLA. F.S.A., Assistants in the Departme 
Antiquities, 
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style belonging to a considerably later date than the Myceniean remains of 
Greece proper. Groups on some of the ivories, sich as the man fighting with 
a griffin, show a certain community with the designs on later Cypro-Pheenician 
silver bowls and on scarabs and ivories found by Layard in the Palace of Nimroud 
and dating from about 850 to 700 p.c, Dr. Murray himself has consistently stood 
out for a chronology which brings the pure Mycenwan style down to the “Age of 
the Tyrants” and miakes it the immediate predecessor of the Ionian Greek art 
of the seventh century nc.” In the present publication he has endeavoured 
to draw new arguments in support of his thesis from such approximations as — 
the above between Cypro-Mycenean ond later works. The present work, set 
forth under official auspices, is so full of suggested chronological deductions 
and—if its authors will pardon the expression—archwological insinuatious, all 
pointing in the same direction, that it is time to inquire whether there is any 
real warrant for these highly revolutionary conclusions. 

Nothing is clearer than that “Ionian” art in many respects represents the 
continuity of Mycenwan tradition, But it is also none the less evident that its 
designs do not as a whole fit on directly to those of the great days of Mycene. 
There are missing links in the chain which must be supplied from some inter- 
iediate quarter. A whole series of new winged creations—Harpies, Gorgons, 
Pegasi—have come inte being. New ornamental motives, such as the Assyrian 
rope pattern or guilloche, have obtained a vogue. Here and there types remain 
practically unchanged, Tlere and there has been an actual ‘Tevival—especially 
conspicuous in the Melian class of gems and in some of the oldest eoin | ypea—e 
designs belonging to the great Mycensean Age, but in this case executed with 
inferior skill on softer materials, There is a real renaissance, and there is also an 
unbroken tradition. But wherever in Greece proper this survival of Mycenean 
forms is most clearly traceable—as, for instance, in Crete—it 18 found in combina-« 
Lio with entirely new elements, due in Greece itself to the invasion of the old 
Mycenman area by “geometrical” forms. In Cyprus itself the same mixed style 
is visible, due largely to the borrowing of Egyptian and Assyrian elements under 
the influence of the eclectic Phoenician taste, It is this hybrid culture, and 
not the pure Mycenwan type, that stands immediately behind the so-called 
“Ionian” civilisation of the seventh cen tury B.C, —— 

But if we examine the relics of Mycenswan Salamis as revealed to us by these 
excavations what do we find? Cyprus is Cyprus, and the geographical affinities 
of the island naturally make themselves felt, There are certainly here more 
traces of Mesopotamian and Egyptian influence than would be found in. the 
contemporary deposits of the Afoean lands, But the vitality of the loeal genius 
is still sufficient to assimilate into its own being the borrowed elements. The 
prevailing type of seal, for instance, is the Oriental cylinder, and among the 
most frequent of the engraver’s designs is a native adaptation of the Egyptian 











floral pillar a3 seen on the porcelain ornaments and beads of ‘Tell-el-Amarna. 
But the whole together forms a tew sphragistic style of a sp lly | 
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Mycenwan class—a class about which much might be written, but the very 


existence of which has been passed unnoticed by the authors of the work before 


us. The ivory groups of the man struggling with the ariftin, though they 
represent the taking over of a familiar Chaldean scheme, reproduce it never- 
theless in an indigenous garb, For the groups on the casket and mirror handles 
are homogeneous in their character. There is here no impertinent juxtaposition 
of undigested elements borrowed from various foreign sourees, as when we see 
upon A Cypro-Pheenician bowl a winged Assyrian figure beside a hawk-headed 
Egyptian divinity. 

For my own part I was quite prepared, nevertheless, to believe that the relics 
from these Cypriote tombs would enable archiologists to trace a living Myecemean 
style in the island to a distinctly later date than that which is now generally 
taken as the latest approximate limit of the period. Tt seemed on the face of it 
extremely probable that a part of these remains might come down after 1100 Re. 
I was, indeed, the more inclined to accept such a conclusion, from the fact that 
in the case of the gina Treasure, the jewellery of which presents certain points 
of affinity to some of the Enkomii specimens, I had committed myself to the 
suggestion that the date when these Late Myceniean objects were deposited might 
come down as low as S00 .c.! 

But a careful examination of the new Cypriote finds has convinced me that 
there is no sufficient evidence for assigning to any of the Mycenwan relics found 
a later chronology than that which lies within the limits generally claimed for that 
civilisation. The affinities traceable among them to the Treasure from ®gina 
must, moreover, be rather taken as showing that the Late Mycenwan phase 
there represented belongs to a distinctly earlier date than I had myself been 
formerly led to assign to it. No doubt there are among the objects from the 
Mycenwan tombs of Old Salamis and the other Cypriote sites at present in 
question a few objects of later fabric. Some of the tombs, as results from 
informution supplied by the principal seweetore, showed evidence of secondary use, 
and the fact that from May to July the excavations at Enkomi were by the 











cireurestances of the ease conducted without the presence of on expert. 


archmologist? makes it unnecessary to attach any great importance to small 
individual discrepancies in the character of some of the finds, On the whole, 
however, this intrusive element is extremely small, and the tomb-groups present a 
very homogeneous Cypro-Mycenean character. 

So many questionable conclusions have been drawn from these finds by the 
authors of the present publication that it seems desirable to examine them some- 
what in detail, especially in regard to the chronological indications that they afford. 

The irruption en masse of ceramic and other types of Agean origin on the 

| Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiii, p. 224, 


* Dr. Murray states in the preface to his work that “from May to July the excavations 


were superintended by Mr, Percy Christian, who made a careful record of the contents aml 
shape of each tomb.” But, for the delicate questions connected with secondary intermunts, 
the constant presence of a trained archmologist is necessary. 
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traditional products of Cyprus itself is of special interest in its probable relation 


to the early Achiean colonisation of the island of which its later quasi-Areadian 


dialect was an abiding record. In this connexion the new materials now before 
us yield at least one important negative result. The earlier Mycenwan elements, 
such as we see them in the Akropolis tombs at Myceme itself, in Thera, in Crete, 
and elsewhere are here conspicuous by their absence. It was not therefore till 


Mycenwan civilisation had attained its mature development that it asserted 


a dominant position in Cyprus. The earliest period represented in these finds 


corresponds with that which a variety of discoveries of Egyptian objects with 


¥gean finds and of Mycenwan objects in Egyptian deposits approximately indicate 
as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries no, In other words, these earliest 


Cypro-Mycenwan fabrics belong to the same age as the Vapheio tomb, and the 


most typical graves of the lower town of Mycenz and of Ialysos, 
The internal evidences of data supplied by these Cypriote finds fully 
corroborate this general conclusion. Together with the new intrusive class of 


/Egean wares which predominated in the early tombs of this period at Enkomi,. 


Curium, and elsewhere, there came to light a certain proportion of painted 
vessels answering to the Bronze Age ware of Cyprus itself, Besides these were 
found many specimens of types of pottery belonging neither to the Algean nor to 
the indigenous Cypriote class, One of these extraneous types is that of the black 
clay bottles' (Fig. 1) with punctuated decoration, a class which occurs as a forelun 





Fig. 1.—BLACK PUNCTURED WARE FROM ENKOML. 


ingredient in Egyptian tombs as early as the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties 
and continues to be found there in the succeeding Eighteenth Dynasty period, 


Another, probably imported class of pottery found in these Mycemean tombs _ 


consists of flask-like vessels of brown buechero apparently imitating eto 
forms.* These vessels have been found at Lachish and other Falestinia: 





' See p. 6, Figa 1303, 1304, 1308, This and other figures are here reproduced with the 
SP pecmielon of the Trustees of the British Museum. This ware is referred to by 
Feats yrea, Cyprva Museum Catal 36, 27, a8 “black ware,” and. he rightly 
* This is referred to by Dr, Murray us “moulded ware” (see p. 6 amd Fig 7, and other 
examples inthe tomb-groups given under Figa. 62, 66, and 69). Mr, Myres, op, cit, p. 36, panna 
it “ base-ring ware,” but some of the moat characteristic flasks shave noring atthe base, 
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sites, a fact which seems to point to that quarter as their place of fabric, What, 
however, is of special importance in relation to the frequent appearance of these 
foreien flasks in the Enkomi tombs is the fact that they are almost equally 
frequent in Egyptian tomb-groups of the Eighteenth Dynasty.’ 

The Mycenwan vases found in the Enkomi graves fully bear out this 
chronological equation. Apart from certain local varieties, such as those with 
chariots and others with bull-fights (ef. Fig 4, No. 1205) these are of the fully 
developed class answering to the fragments found in the Tell-cl-Amarna mounds 
representing the waste-heaps of the Palace of Akhenaten (B.C, 1383-1365) as well 
as in closed tombe of the same Eighteenth Dynasty period, The pomegranate-like 
glass vessels (Fig. 4, No. 1218) found with them resemble, as Dr. Murray himself 
admits, examples found hy Professor Petrie at Gurob in deposits ranging from 
about 1450 to 1200 B.c. | 

In the same Egyptian deposits occurred a form of bronze pin with a central 
eye which closely corresponds with a typieal form of gold pin found in the Enkomi 
graves (Fig. 2), The type itself is of old Cypriote derivation, and early varieties 
of it have been found in 
pre-Mycenean interments 
of the island, such as those 
of Aya Paraskevé. It seems, 
moreover, to stand in an 
intimate relation to certain 
perforated pins found in the 
Italian Terremare and con- 
temporary tombs and Lake- 
Dwellings, which may in 
turn be connected with the 
earliest fibula-typea of the 
Scandinavian Bronze Age. 
But Dr. Murray, neglecting 
the obvious comparisons 
supplied from these sources, 
and especially the Gurob 
finds, seizes on the fact 
that some of the Enkomi 
pins are surmounted by 
ribbed beads of blue paste 
as an argument for bring- 
ing down their date some 
seven centuries later than Frid, 2—GOLD PINS FROM ENKOMI, 





' Several groups of this kind, from the excavations of Professor Petrie and others, are in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
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the parallels above cited would naturally imply! As a matter of fact, the mse 
of glass paste imitations of lapis lazuli for beads and inlaying is a thoroughly | 
Mycenan characteristic, while such a practice among the later Greeks is at any 
rate extremely rare. But Dr. Murray is so far carried away by this argument 
that he does not hesitate to compare the Enkomi pins with those that fasten the 
chitons on the shoulders of the Fates on the Frangois vase, dating from the 
seventh century 1c. It is sufficient to observe that the pins on the vase are of an. 
essentially different type, with the loop or eye at the head instead of the middle. 
Of fibulas or safety-pins proper, only two examples? were found in 
the Enkomi cemetery (Fig, 3) Both of these represent a very slight 
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Fld. 3.—BHONZE FIBULAR FROM EXKOML. 


development of the earliest “fiddle-hbow” form. They are of much the same 
type as some of those found in the tombs of the lower town of Mycene, except 
that what may be called the “stilt” at the catch end is somewhat higher. But. 
they are less developed than two examples from the Curium cemetery (Figs. 92, 
93, p. 68), one of them found in a tomb still belonging to the pure Mycenwan 
period and containing characteristic pottery and implements of bronze. This 
latter type is represented by two gold fibule now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
found with a biigelkanne of the latest Mycenwan style at Old Paphos, and hy 
another similar from Kition belonging to the Cesnola Collection. This slightly 
more advanced type, however, itself supplies the antecedent stage to the earliest 
fibulas of the Geometrical Period. Dr. Murray contents himself with the 
observation that “it may be remembered that at first one of the arguments in 
favour of a very early date for the antiquities of Mycenw was the absence of 
bronze ibule.” The argument, which still holds good, was applied to the contents 
of the Akropolis shaft-graves, which are generally recognised as earlier than the 


' Dr, Murray quotes, in support of this, a comparison instituted by myself between the 
cut paste inlaying of the eyes and brows of some embossed heads on a gold ornament of the 
‘Egina Treasore with the inlaid work applied in the same manner to eyea and eyebrows on 
iwories from the N.W. Palace at Nineveh, But the inlaid work in that case was of lapis” 
lazali and not of glass paste, as he votes me as Bay 
application of the inlaying on the Batis pert to the eyes Diese eke tier 
must still hold. But 1 based no chronological conclusions on the use of glass paste itself. 1 
in Moonta aru om haloes of erpiuca eee anl i Secs Se : 
the Mycenans, are seen in the cloisons of Egyptian jewels from the Sevente Dynasty 
onwards, a 

* Fig. 97, p21. 
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tombs of the lower city, where fibula of this primitive type were found. It is 
quite sufficient for our present purpose that at Enkomi, whero the mature stage of - 
Mycenman art was represented, fibuke oceurred of a type certainly not later than 
the twelfth century 3.c. 

Amongst the other ornaments found in the Enkomi tombs was a fine gold — 
collar or pectoral inlaid with glass paste. Of this collar Professor Petrie observes 
that it presents “nine different patterns of gold pendants, and eight of the nine 
are well-known designs of the time of Amenhotep [IV (Akhenaten), but are not 
found a century later. . . . Even the lotus, which is one of those forms and 
is so common in Ezypt in all ages, has here the very narrow petals which are exactly 
like the lotus inlay of this reign.” He further observes that in the same cemetery 
was found a metal ring of Amenhotep IV, probably before his change of religion, 
as the God Ptah is named upon it and many searabs of this king name the Gods, 
before his conversion to monotheistic sun-worship, The occurrence of this ring is 
specially important, since for obvious reasona the heretic Amenhotep TV was not a 
Pharaoh whose cartouches were imitated at later periods. 

Tomb 93, in which the goid collar occurred, supplied another valuable 
indication of date in the shape of a porcelain searab with the name of Queen Tyi, 
the consort of Amenhotep IIT and mother of Akhenaten. The great importance 
of this find is that it fits on to a series of four earlier discoveries of scarabs and 
glazed ware, with the name of Amenhotep HII cr his queen, in tombs and 

- buildings at Mycenw itself and at Talysos, demonstrating peculiarly intimate 
relations with Egypt in the first half of the fourteenth century B.c. 

But Tomb 93, the chronological place of which is thus clearly defined hy 

evidence which can hardly be called in question, contains not only the richest and 
most typical group of gold ornaments found in Enkomi (see Plates V, VI, and VIT), 
but Mycenean pottery of « characteristic indigenous style, including vases 
exhibiting spotted bulls and a fragment representing pugilists on either side of 
the rayed pillar tree frequent on the contemporary cylinders of the island. 
In this tomb, the early character of which is-so clearly defined, there was also 
found a silver ring “engraved on the bezel with Egyptian hieroglyphics which it 
is contended "—the quotation is from Dr. Murray—" indicate a date not earlier 
than the eighth or seventh century Bc.” If this “contention” be substantiated, 
the ring must either belong to a secondary interment, of which there seems to 
have been no other trace, or have worked in from the outer earth. But the 
character of too many other “contentions” in the present work makes another 
alternative equally possible. In other words it is difficult: to withhold a suspicion 
that the ring itself may also prove to be of Kighteenth Dynasty date. 

Among the silver vases found in the Enkomi cemetery, one is of great 
interest as representing the type of the famous gold cups of the Vapheio’ tomb, 
These cups, as their marvellous repowss¢ designs sufficiently declare, belong to the 
most perfect period of Mycenwan art. An approximate chronology has been’ 
already supplied by the delineation of the same form on a Theban tomb-painting 
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ibis-headed man or as a baboon, is one of the commonest d 
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of Queen Hatasu's time (1516-1481 nc), and more recently by its occurrence on 
an inscribed clay tablet, referring to the royal treasures, from the Palace at 
Knossos, Remains of this Palace do not include the latest style of art represented 
at Mycenw itself, that namely belonging to what may be ealled the “ Round-Shield 
Period,” illustrated by the painted Stela from the Lower City and the “ Warrior 
Vase." Tt therefore appears probable that the vases of this Vapheio class were in 
vogue during a period extending from about 1500 to 1300 n.c¢. There is no trace 
of any later survival or development of this special form. But, since the Enkori 
example was found in a tomb (No, 92) together with Mycenwan pottery and gold 
pins of the class deseribed above, according to Dr. Murray’s system it belongs 
approximately to the date of the Francois vase! - 

_In Tomb 28, at Curium, was found a sard scarab in company with a 
Mycenwean “kylix" with the typical cuttlefish: design, a funnel-shaped vase 
adorned with the equally typical murex shells, and a flat spouted bowl, also belong- 
ing to a common Mycenwan type. That the tomb-group as a whole belongs toa 
good Mycenian period is obvious, That the scarab forms an integral part of it is 
extremely probable, With regard to the searab I must again qnote Professor Petrie? 
whose authority on this class of Egyptian objects is widely recognised. “The 
scarab,” he observes, “is very closely similar to one of Ramessu IT in outline, form 
of the back, and mode of cutting, and such fabrie is not known in later times, It 
bears a figure of the god Thoth seated, with the sun and moon on his head, perhaps 
referring to his connection with the god Khonsu. This type of Thoth, either as an 
esigns on scarabs of 
Ramessu 1. I know of some sixtean with this god, two of which have the winged 
disk over his head.as on the Curinm scarab, If I have paused thus to show how | 
in style and subject this scarab is identified with the works of Ramessu II, it is. 
because this has been by some curious chance attributed to a far later age and has 
been set forth as dating a period” (Mr. Petrie is referring toa preliminary notice 
in the Times, 6th January, 1896), * How such a mistake arose it is hard to Bay. 
In the Enkomi cemetery another scarab of Ramessu IL was also found.” 

It is difficult to believe that anyone who has, like uiyself, had an opportunity 
of comparing one of the Ramesside scarahs referred to by Professor Petrie with the 
Curium specimen can doubt the juatice of his conclusion. But Mr. Walters, with 
Professor Petrie’s observations at his disposal, contents himself with the following 
bald pronouncement, the authority for which he does not give:—"In date this 
scarab appears to be not earlier than the twenty-sixth dynasty (n.c, 666-527). 
There is no evidence that it belongs to a later burial, and it is a remarkable and 
important piece of evidence for the late date of the Mycenwan civilisation in 
Cyprus if a seventh century scarab can be contemporaneous with pottery of the 
lalysos type" (p. 65). 

‘ The tomb of Sen Mut. A more complete representation of this painting than hes vox 
been published will appear in the fecthshahie eee of Ma Pas, Neck ra pa 
* Transactions of the Royat Society of Literature. Vol. xix, p. 72. ) 
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Let us put this argument in another form, A coin is found in a Roman tomb 
which, from the fact that a half-effaced Britannia appears on its reverse, is 
described as an early penny and referred perhaps to Charles II's time. A first 
authority on Roman coins, however, points out that it is a not uncommon coin of 
Hadrian presenting the same, figure, and that in fact it belongs to the same date as 
the other objects from the same tomb. On the face of it there is httle doubt on 
which side the probability lies, But admitting the unlikely supposition that, 
when thoroughly cleaned, the coin after all turns out to be of Charles 1’s time, to 
what natural conelusion would such an identification point? The obvious and 
indeed only possible explanation is that, as has often happened in such cases, the 
penny had found its way into the deposit at a later date. Even a “local 
antiquary” would hardly see in it “a remarkable and important piece of 
evidence” for the late date of Roman civilisation in Britain. , 

In the next paragraph there is noted the occurrence in Tomb 43 of what is 
described ag a “ Phoenician cylinder of black basalt on which is incised a sphinx or 
gryphon guarding a sacred tree much conventionalised," and this is cited as 
another indication of the late date of Mycenman civilisation. Its probable date is 
fixed as about 600 nc. and this view is supported by the altogether unintelligible 
argument that before this period “such objects could hardly have been imported.” 
Strange as is this conclusion and the consequences derived from it, it haa not been 
thought necessary in the work before us to give any representation of the cylinder, 
which was found with Mycenwan jewellery of an early class and itself presents 
one of the most usual of the Cypro-Mycenwan cylinder-types. 

Tt will be seen that the new material supplied by these Cypriote graves, so far 
from implying a late survival of Mycenzan culture in the island, takes us back at 
every point to a period contemporary with that of the mature art of the class ag 
seen in the Jigean area, The new elements that we find here—and they are some 
of them very remarkable—are due to local conditions and to a nearer contact 
with Syrian and Egyptian civilisation. The intimate relations with Eeypt 
are attested by the comparative abundance of imported Egyptian porcelain 
or of imitative native glazed wares. Among these indigenous works is a rhyton 
in the shape of a horse's head in a strikingly naturalistic style (Fig, 4, 
No. 1217). Another takes the form of a ram’s head, while two other vases are 
in the shape of women’s heads, in one case back to back (Fig. 4, Nos. 1210, 1211). 
These porcelain rhytons, and still more the last-mentioned vases with female 
heads, one of which has the hair behind drawn up in a net, present the most 
remarkable resemblance, as Dr. Murray justly points out, to some Greek painted 
vases of the sixth century Bc, It must, however, be borne in mind that glazed 
ware such as we see in these Cypriote vessels is quite foreign to later Greek art, 
and that rhytons in the shape of animals’ heads occur on Egyptian wall-paintings 
of Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasty date among the tributary gifts of the 
Kefts and other foreigners. Among the Syrian vessels taken by Sety wre certain 
rhyton-like vases terminating in sphinxes’ heads with the hair turned up as if 
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in a bag behind and a caliciform excrescence above—in this case probably a 
derivative from the “House of Horus” on the head of Hathor—which somewhat 
recalls the upper part of the eup above the female head on the Cypriote vase. 
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“That the later Attic form shows an extraordinary conformity with these Mycenwan 
cups is undeniable, But a possible explanation is supplied by parallel phenomena 
in other branches of art. Many of the earliest coin-types of Greece are actual 
revivals of designs taken from the numerous engraved gems of the best Mycenean 
period. We have not here to do—as [ was myself once inclined to snppose—with 
a mere survival of Mycenwan types. The free, naturalistic figures of the 
Mycenean gems had been long since extinct, and a gap of some six centuries 
separates them from the earliest Greek dies. It was a rather deliberate revival 
of ancient models, and the archaic art of Greece in fact anticipated one of the most 
characteristic features of the Italian Renaissance, 

The ivory carvings found at Enkomi claim special attention both from the 
intrinsic excellence of their workmanship and from the obvious relation in which 
they stand to the reliefs in various materials found at Nineveh, In these carvings 
better than elsewhere we trace the development of a Cypro-Mycenman selool of 
sculpture which was to leave its mark on all later Assyrian art. But this local 
school is itself associated with works in the same material from gean deposits 
belonging to the same mature Myceniean period. In the case of a bearded head, 
surmounted by a conical helmet adorned with ' 
rows of boars’ tusks, we recognise indeed, an 
almost exact parallel to the ivory heads with 
helmets of an identical character found in the 
tomb at Spata and in Grave 27 of the lower 
town of Mycenw itself associated with lentoid 
gems and other objects belonging to the finest | | 
style of art. This evidence of contemporaneity 
is further confirmed by the bronze implements |." J 
and good Mycenan pottery found with this and ( * 
other ivory carvings at Enkomi, and shows that e. 
they cannot be separated in date from the rest. of 
these very homogeneous finds, In Tomb 16, with 
the above-mentioned helmet, was found partofa| , 
emall ivory mirror-handle exhibiting reliefs of a WU 
recumbent stag or goat. These mirror-handles are 
a characteristic local fabric, anc it was on one of 
these, from Tomb 17, that was carved the figure of 
the man slaying the griffin already referred to as | 

. | ee os Fld. 5.—WARRION ATTACKING ORIF- 
presenting a close parallel to similar subjects on yi: never,oy Ivory pravenr- 
later Cypro-Pheenician bowls (Fig. 5). The griffin "* **F°™™ 
on this mirror-handle, with the spiral locks abont his neck, answers nevertheless 
to an usual Mycenssan type, and the warrior wears a conical helmet closely 
resembling that already described. The lion seizing a bull seen on the back of 
this, and on another mirror-handle, recalls the design on a eeries of Mycenma: 
gems. In short, there is nothing here to separate these ivory carvings as a class 
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from the objects of the best Mycenwan period, with which they were associabed. 
The work is spirited and naturalistic, and in more than one respect recalls the 
magnificent reliefs of the Vaphet vases. 

Among these ivory objects is one which deserves special attention, This 
is an oblong box, the lid of which is marked off into squares in a manner identical 
with that of the dranght-box of Queen Hatasu (¢ 1481 n.o.). But, if the character 
of the game is Egyptian, the reliefs on the two long sides of the casket present 
a curious similarity to Assyrian hunting-seenes. On the best preserved side a 
mailed warrior armed with a bow is driven in a chariot with richly caparisoned 
horses at full gallop after a herd of bulls and antelopes (Fig. 6). 
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Fld, (.—cCHARIOT SCENE ON BIDK OF IVORY DRAUGHT-BOX FROM EXEOMI, 


The general resemblance to the Assyrian scenes is evident, Yet when wa 
come to look into details a number of divergent, points at once strike the eye: 
The car of the Assyrian chariot rises at the back; that of the Enkonni draught-box 
falls away. <A distinguishing feature of both the Assyrian and the Mycenwan 
chariots is the reduplication of the pole by an upper support starting from the 
top of the front of the car and meeting the pole at the yoke. But here we find a 
simpler arrangement, in which only the spring of the pole is connected hy a 
cross-piece with the ear-front. 

In both these characteristic features the chariot of the draught-box follows 
Egyptian models, as illustrated by Kighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasty monu- 
ments, as may be seen from the chariot of Rameses IL given in Fig. 7, the only 
difference being that on some of the Egyptian examples, the back part of the pole 
is connected with the car-front by thongs in place of a wooden cross pibede THe 
same monuments show that this Egyptian type of chariot was also common to the 
contemporary Syrians. On the wall-paintings of the tomb of Rekhmara a Rutennu 
of North Syria is seen with a chariot of this form, and it reappears driven by 
Kheta or Hittite warriors in the frescoes of Rameses I] representing thes great 
battle of Kadesh (Fig, 8). | 

The shapes of this Hittite car, with its simple rounded outline behind, is 
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identical with that of the ivory relief. But the correspondence goes beyond this. 
The most characteristic of the horse-trappings connected with these Hittite 
war-chariots are a broad collar round the neck and a body-covering which seems 
to consist of a kind of armour. These features—notably the body-covering—also 
reappear on the draught-box, where the bowman himeeli ts also seen wearing a 
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Fic. §.—HITTITE CHARIOT: BATTLE OF KADESH. 


coat of mail. This latter feature is not shared by the warriors of the Kailesh 

chariot; on a late Hittite monument, however—the relief, namely, of Sakshe-Gozt, 

which from certain Assyrianising features Puchstein is inclined to bring down 
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to the close of the eighth century no.,! and which represents a royal 


in a chariot, hunting lions—both the horse and the riders in the car are accontred | ™ . | 


in seale-armvour. 7 axe 

This scene has been justly cited by Dr, Murray as a parallel to the Enkomi 
carving, but though in some respects it shows a survival of the older Hittite 
fashion, the chariot itself belongs to the Assyrian class. The back of the car rises 
instead of falling away, and the long upper support is visible above the pole. 

On the other hand, a feature of the Enkomi design remains to be « esen 
which again takes us back to an earlier period. On one silé of the draught-box 
there appears behind the chariot a figure of a man holding an axe, who wears on 
his head a plumed tasque (gee Fig. 6). This casque (as Dr. Murray himself does 
not fail to observe) is the familiar head-piece of the enemies of Egypt—Purasati, 
Takkaras, and other peoples. from the southern coast of Asia Minor and “the 
lalanids of the Sea"—whose overthrow by Rameses Uy, in a sea-fight near the: 
mouth of the Orontes, iz commemorated on the pylon of ‘Medinet Hahou (see 
Fig. 9). 

To sun up the evidence as to this remarkable ivory relief. The carvings at 
the two ends, representing groups of goats and oxen, belong to the usual Mycensean 
eyele, and are practically indistinguishable from the (lesigns on the mirror-handles 
from the same Enkomi tombs, The hunting scenes on the sides, howaver, though 
executed hy the same Cypro-Mycenvan hands, show a form of chariot and types 
of armour anid costume different from thie Mvvceniean. They are equally divergent 
from Assyrian fashion, and although muych in the design: shows 1p certain ralation- 
ship to similar scenes on the Monuments of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and Khorsabad, 
there is no real reason for assigning them to this later period. Their closest. 
wffinities lie nearer at hand. and they seem to have heen executed to record: the 
prowess of some princely Nimrod belonging to one or other of the contemporary 
races of the Opposite Syrian ny Cilicinn consis, The closest parallel, both to the 
chariot and to the horse-trappings, is to he found in those of the Hittite warriors 
delineated on the momtnent of Rameses IT; the feather itive ae sate 
resembles those of the Anatolian foemen of Rameses II, 

A certain falling off in the execution makes it reasonable to suppose that the 
carvings on the dranght-hox are somewhat Inter in date than the finer reliefs in 
ivory found in the same Enkomi tombs, such a8 the mirror-handle with the warrior 
and griffin. A feature, moreover, in the inventory of Tomb 58, whieh contained the 
Uraught-box, corroborates this view. It Wns, in fact, one of the few graves in which 
was checovered an iron object, in this ¢sse-remainé of an, instrument set in an 
ivory handle in the shape of a bull’s lev. This ornamneytal tiektanenk of ac Shel 
object is, as we shall see, characteristic of the beginning of the transitional me 
which precedes the pure Age of Tron and implies @ cortain posterionity of ae o 
compared with the tomb-zrowpa dontaining exchisively plana oF hes a 


' K. Humann und 0. Poohutein, Aelsen te Aleinasien wad Nordeyrivn, p. 375 aac 
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The figures of the armed warrior grappling with a criffin (Fig. &) that occur on 


two of the ivory mirror-handles seem, from their superior style, to belong to a 
somewhat earlier period than the draught-box. These are of special interest in 
their relation to forins of armour in vogue among the Mycenwans in Cyprus. They 
bear round shields with a broad circular border, a circumstance which shows that 
this form of shield—which in the ¥Figean area seems only to have come into use in 
the period of decadence that produced the “Stela of the Warriors” found in the 
lower town of Mycenw—had obtained an earlier vogue in Cyprus, The appearance 
on these ivories of a round shield coupled with the conical helmet enables us to 
establish a comparison which gives a singular support to this conclusion. It will 
be remembered that in the third shaft-grave at Mycene there was found a 
fragment of blue porcelain showing a warrior’s head in relief with 4 helmet, similar 
to that of the figures on the ivories, suve that 1t shows a horn in front, and part of 
a round shield.! The character of the armour, as well as the Egyptianising material 





so common at Enkomi, makes it probable that the fragment was either of Cypriote 


derivation or even from some early “Egean plantation in the Delta itself, and shows 
that the East Mediterranean offshoots of the " Mycenwan” stock had Jiri adopted 
the rouud shield in preference to the 3-shaped hody-shield, 
which long maintained itself on the mainland and islands 
of Greece, 

This acquaintance with the round shield is quite in 
keeping with the fact that the invaders from Western Asia 
Minor, as well as the Shurdana seen in the battle-pieces 
of Medinet-Habou, in many cases also holed ‘shields of the 
same form. Another circumstance makes this comparison 
still more pertinent. Many of the Western warriors on 
Raineses III's monument are seen armed with a kind of 
cuirass,? formed of a succession of plates, sometimes hor- 
zontal, sometimes rising towards the middle in w double 
curve (Fig. 9). Cuirasses with plates arranged in the 
horizontal mamer may with great probability he recog- 
nised in certain objects figured along with chariots and 
horses on a class of inscribed clay tablets from the Palace 
of Knossos. The other type with the double curves recurs : 
in thecase of the two warriors gmppling with the grittins F10. 9. WESTERS = WAR- 
on the mirror-handles of Enkomi (Fig. 5). outed Wengue? serie 

Recent discoveries thus supply a double corrobora- XET-HAGOU, | 

tion of the Homeric tradition which carries back the use of the round shield 
sad the cuirass or OdpyE to the earlier epic period. The poet of the Jad, 
indeed, makes the breastplate of Agamemnon himself a gift of the Cypriote 








' Reichel, Homeritche Wajfen, p. 58, though he refers to this fragment, passes it over asa 
foreign importation. 
* Cf. W. Max Miiller, Aen wna 2 yp» Sb4. 
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King Kinyras' Tt had ten bands of inlaid metal, a detail which curiously 
corresponds to the horizontal plates of one variety of the Mycenwan euirass, In 
short, the armed figures on the Enkomi ivories present a most valuable 
illustration of the typieal Homeric armour. Tiere, as in the Zfiad, the helt or 
girdle—the Homeric Cwerip—Wwhich seems to have been fastened behind, 
follows the lower rim of the cuirass, thus forming a kind of pad round the 
Waist analogous to that which protected the ankles of later Greek warriors 
from the lower edge of the greaves, Just, too, as in the epic we see this 
fworip reinforced by a second belt—téza—with its belt-plate or pirpy, 80 on 
the ivory relief there is seen a double raised ring around the warrior’s waist. 
It was this second or true belt that seems more particularly to lave held the 
chiton or tunie which we see here falling about the hips. 

With such a representation before us, a series of Homeric passages on which 
Dr. Reichel in his recent work on Homeric armour has exhausted his powers of 
destructive criticism becomes easily intelligible. In the hands of the critic tho 
passages relating to Acamemnon's breastplate and every other example recorded 
in the Jliad are bracketed as interpolations of no earlier date than the seventh 
century Be." the period, namely, when cuirasses are first historically known In 
the few passages where the word Gwpyé is allowed to pass muster, it is transferred 
by Dr, Reichel to the body-shield. 

By the same Procrustean method the greaves of the evxvijpides "Ayacal are 
reduced to pads of leather—or at most, in Achilles’ case, of tiu—to protect the shin 
from the heavy hody-shield, That such were 
worn and for the reason given is probable enough, 
but the danger of endeavouring to prove too 
much is again illustrated fy the discovery in 
Tomb 15 at Enkomi of pair of bronze greaves 
(Fig. 10). The tomb in which they oceurred was 
of the usual Mycenwan kind, and they were 
associated with a bronze dagger of a typreal form, 
But Dr, Murray comments on the find as fol- 


lows*:—" It ig contended by Heichel that metal 
rid. 10.— none oneaves rRoM 





Breaves were unknown to Homer. He is satisfied | 
ENKOME, 


that they were the invention of a later ae (about 
700 nc). Should he still he of that mind, then our | 
importance in fixing the date of the Enkomi tombs.” 
concordant evidence supplied by the Enkomi tomb-gro 
than the anthority of the ingenions Dr, Reichel in fixin 
That bronze greaves of 
had long been my own expe 
Greece in the succeeding 


Some inay think that the 
ups is of more importance 
g the date of the greaves, 

pure Mycenwan fabric would ultimately be discovered 
“Dipylon” Period is not yet made out, 





* Iliad, xi, 19 ae4). 
* pe 16. 


- 
7 
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freaves may be of some 


clation, for the following reason, That stich existed in 
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to bear in mind that, during the same period,an Early Tron Age culture was 
developed in the north-western part of the Balkan Peninsula, and perhaps 
throughout a still wider archmological province, which in many ways preserves 
the continuity of earlier Mycenzean tradition in a more uncorrupted form than 
the contemporary “geometrical” art of Greece.’ This is shown by the appear- 
ance of certain specifically Mycenwan forms of objects—such as, to take a single 
example, the finger-ring with the major axis of its bezel at right angles to the 
hoop—and also by a curious survival of the Myceniean spiraliform decoration. But 
among the characteristic accompaniments of warriors’ remains in these early 
tombs are bronze greaves? ornamented in this case not only with the concentric 
circles and tangential connexions that represent the decay of the older returning 





P| 
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Fig. 11, 1 AND 2,—ORNAMESTAL IVORY BOSSES, MYCEN J. BRONZE GREAVES, GLASLNAC, 


spiral border, but by a central design of triquetral curves (Fig. 11, 3), the Mycenwan 
prototypes of which will be xpcognised im the cold and ivory bosses found by 
Schliemann in the shaft-graves (Fig. 11, 1 and 2). = | | 
Among the most interesting discoveries of — 
Enkomi was a Mycenwan bronze foundry containing 
shovels, hammers, tongs, and other implements. 
With these was found a large copper slab with 
inenrving side which unquestionably represents an : : 
ingot (Fig. 12). It is stamped with the Cypriute = ria. 12 —corren ixcor; 
character si aud recalls a large number of ingots: . aa 
found in the Bronze Age deposits of Sardinia, many of which are impressed with 
sions in a similar manner. On some of the clay tablets referring to the royal 
treasures of Knossos are engraved ingots of similar form, also in some: cases 





a 


: ‘The evidences of thia Illyrian culture have been brought to light of recent years by the 
excavations of Radimalcy, Truhelka, Fiala, Hoernea, and other explorers in the prehistoric 
eometeries of Southern Bosnia and the Herzegovina (see Wisaenschaftliche Mitthetiungen ane 
Boanion und der Hercegovina, 1893, ete., passim; and Glaanik Zemaljatog Museja u Boani t 
Hercegovini). In my Khind Lecture on the “ Ancient Venetic Art Province and its Influence 
on the Celtic Races,” an abstract of which was published in the Seatman (December 14th, 
1895), I pointed out the Mycenwan traditions in this [byrian cultare and the link which they 
- supply between the decorative aystem of prehistoric Greece and that of “Late Celtic” art. 
 Wissensch. Mitth, aus Bornien, U1, p. 11, Fig, 24, from a barrow at Glasingé 
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countermarked with linear signs and accompanied by inscriptions in the same a 

Mycenwan script. They are in several cases followed by a balance (ra\avror) | 
and cyphers apparently indicating their value in Mycenwan gold talents. The . 
scales of a large balance were also found at Enkomis : } 

These parallels are the more interesting in their relation to a piece of a | 
Egyptian evidence, On the walis of the Rekhmara tomb at Thebes, ulready ) 
referred to as belonging to Thothmes [11's time, the Ketta and People of the a 
Islands, who in other ways are so intimately associated with the Mycenwans, are . 
seen bearing ingots of precisely the same form, marked with the copper sign, On 
another contemporary tomb an ingot of this shape is being carried to the melting- a 
pot of an Egyptian foundry. 7 
| The appearance on the Enkomi ingot of a character of the Cypriote syllabary 
does not stand alone. Dr, Murray remarks that “on a certain number of vases | 
Cypriote letters have been found, These letters were painted by the potters . 
before the vases were fired.” This observation is of extraordinary interest, bt : 
perhaps owing to the fact that the writer himself believed the Mycenman vases in 
question to date from about 700 .¢., the importance of the phenomenon is so little 
appreciated that it has not been thought necessary to reproduce the letters thus 
preserved. The use of characters identical with those of the luter Cypriote 
syllabary among the Mycenwan population of the island is, however, corroborated 
by another discovery, hitherto equally ignored, Ina typical Mycénwan tomb onthe 
Tekke site, near Larnaka, excavated in 1898 by Mr. H. B. Walters, was found a gold 
ring engraved with characters (Fig. 13) which in the British Museum inventory are 
set down as imitations of Egyptian hieroglyphs. The characters 
. fre contained between two decorative serolls and are four in : 
| number, The sign below answers to the Egyptian ankh or 

: 7 “life symbol,” which recurs, perhaps as a religious symbol, on 
rid, 13—xxonaven & gold ring from Enkom Forms of the ankh are also of 

ay sy aoe hence ocourrence, often associated with divinities, on von- 
temporary “Hittite” seals. It further appears that some varieties of the Uypriote 
character ra resemble this Exyptian sign? which also recurs, probably with a 
syllabic value, among the linear forms of the Myeensan seript found in the Palace 
of Knossos, 

This ankh sign, which on the signet ring stands apart from the others, may be — 
therefore either a syinbol or a letter, Of the other three signs, however, 8 is 
identical with the Cypriote fe and FF with aw. A is possibly a form of A = ko. 
None of these forms are Ezyptian, 

A fragment of a clay pithes was discovered at Enkomi with inscriptions in 
the ordinary Cypriote script painted on it in red It was found outside the 
















































 Ercavations in Cyprus, p. V7, Fig. 32. 4 ri 


* See the formas of this sign from Golgoi in Kollitz’s table (Diateke-Inachs iften, Vol. 1). coh. 
* Breovations in Cyprus, p. 3, Fig. 2. i, 
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dromos of a tomb, and there is therefore no evidence as to its date. Its interpretation 
presents great difficulties. 

Still more enigmatic, however, are the signs engraved on three clay balls! 
(Fig. 14, Nos. 765, 766, 768), which, though not found actually in a tomb, lay in 
such proximity to it as probably to date from the same early period. Dr. Murray 
‘compares the signs on one of them with the conventionalised pietographic or 
hieroglyphic script of Crete, but at most there ts ouly analogy between. the two. 
We may perhaps trace the degradation of an animal's head in the first sign 
of No. 765, or a human palm in the fifth sign. A few simple forms approach 





ria. 14.—INSCEIPTIONS O8 CLAY BALLS FROM ENKOMI. 


those of the Cypriote syllabary, ¢y., the pa, at, fo, and fa. The newly discovered 
linear script of Knossos also presents about the same number of resemblances, 
and we see in Nos. 765 and 766 vertical lines introduced with the apparent 
purpose of dividing words as on the Cretan tablets. In the present state of our — 
knowledve of the seripts of the Mycenwan Age it is unsafe to go beyond these 
general comparisons. | 

"The time is past when the evidence of the existence of the Cypriote 
syllabary in Mycenwan times can excite surprise. The clay archives of the 
Palace of Knossos conclusively show that in the AXgean world there existed at 
least as early as the fifteenth century KC a highly developed form of linear script 
coutaining 9 series of forms practically identieal with those in use down to a much 

; later date by the Greeks of Cyprus, 

Sufficient evidence has already been given of the general contemporancity of 
the Mycenwan remains at Eukomi and other Cypriote sites with the -Egean relies 
found in Egyptian deposits at Tell-el-Amarna, Gurob, aud elsewhere, and belonging, 
to the latter part of the Eighteenth and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
But over and above these Egyptian comparisons a very valuable indication of 
the early date of these Cypro-Mycenwan tomb-groups is supplied by a negative 
phenomenon of great significance. Iron here is either altogether absent or only 
sparsely employed almost as a precious metal. “Nob only,” writes Dr. Murray, 
“ia iron scarce, but wherever tt does occur It 1s associated with marks of respect, 
such as being mounted with au ivory handle or knob” (p. 25). Bronze implements 
were otherwise universally in use at the date of these sepultures. Such tentative 
use of the new metal as is found is characteristic of the first beginnings of the 
transitional period that precedes the true Iron Ago. ‘The incipient use of iron for 





'p. 27, Fige 58, 59, 60. 
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ornamental purposes haa been noted among the Inter remains at Mycena: itself. 
In the shaft-graves of the Akropolis iron is altogether absent, while, on the other 
hand, in the graves of the lower town, marked by the first appearance of the fibula, 
a few iron finger-rings occurred, 

Yet between these latest Mycenuan deposits in Greece itself and the earliest 
monuments of archaic classical art that go Lack to about 700 nc. there Mitervienes 
a pure Early Iron Age of some centuries’ duration, characterised by the various 
phases of Geometrical art. It is the same in Cyprus itself. In the tombs of the 
so-called “Cypro-Phonician" period, which covers the interval in the island 
between the predominance of Mycenvan culture and the beginnings of classical 
art, the use of iron for cutting purposes has become general, This period, which, 
according to Dr. Ohnefalsch Richter, extends from the twelfth to the seventh 
century 1.¢., shows a geometrical style in some respects pirallel to that seen in the 
Dipylon cemetery and elsewhere in contemporary Hellas, A special product 
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Fig, 1i.—ikow sworn FRrow cURItM. 


of this Cypriote Tron Age is a form of sword (Fig. 15)! which is-simply a 
translation into the new metal of a bronze form lwlonging to the close of 
the Mycenwan period? in Greeee. The type is of northern importation and 
foreign to true Mycenean tradition. The great interest, indeed, of this class of 
swords is that though in their earliest form themselves straight-sided, they were 
the forerunners of q Witlespread European race of bronze swords with leaf-shaped 


| Found at Curiam ; in the possession of Dr. Juline Nane (Undeet, Forhandlinger i 
Vidensbape Selababer, Christiania, 1886, No. 14). For another from Marion, see Helbig, [om 
Epos, P. 130, note b, 


* This is shown by the occurrence of a sword of this type in the Hronze Hoard No, 1, 
from the houses explored by Dr. Twuntas Outside the Akropilis of Myvene (Tsountas, ‘Ee 


Muaper, ‘Ep.'Apy., 1801, p. 26), A aimilar bronze sword was found in the “Cyclopean House" 
tear the so-called “Agora” at Mycenx, explored by Dr, 


Another I Olympia ia d bed b Schliemann (Mycener, p. 144, Fig. 221). 
he nee yma ta described by Sophus Miiller (Zea Ewropiiake Brouz Oprinde 
pe 325, Fig, 27}. 7 0] ( Pogo rouzeuldera Oprindelss, 
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blades, which may be traced from Hungary to Scandinavia on one side," and on 
the other through Gaul to the British Islands? The fact thut the Cypriote iron 
form belongs to the earlier straiglt-sided type itself argues a considerable 
antiquity, which is enhaneed by the Myecenwan associations in which its immediate 
prototype in bronze is found. | 

That the general use of iron was diffused in Cyprus at a very early date is an 
almost inevitable inference from the close relations in which the island stood to 
the neighbouring Synan coasts," which were in all probability the earliest centres 
of iron-working, Vessels of iron, some of them with silver handles, seem to have 
een already imported into Egypt from Syria and Canaan as early as Thothmes IV's 
time (e. 1503-1449 ne.) and the Rutennu who owned Damascus, so famous in 
after times for its tempered steel, brought to this Pharach a tribute of unwrought 
iron and arms and chariots of the same metal. The invading Israelites, as we learn 
from the books of Joshua and Judges, found to their cost that the use of * chariots 
of iron” was already general among their Canaanite foes. In Northern Syria the 
exceptionally early use of iron in war is also well authenticated. The Assyrian 
King Tiglathpilezer (Tiklat-Pal-Asar) I, who invaded the North Syrian region of 
Commageént (Kimmiik) in 1130 u.c., with his “ brazen-wheeled" chariots, carried off 
from that and the adjoining countries vast spoils of iron as well as bronze.* 

There is every reason for supposing that in Cyprus the beginning of the Tron 
Age did not lag behind that of the neighbouring mainland regions. Yet the great 
halk of the Mycenwan tombs of Cyprus belong to the pure Bronze Age, and in only 
a few cases is there evidence of that incipient acquaintance with iron in which 
it is regarded almost as “a precious metal” In view of this concordant 
archwological evidence, it seems impossible to bring down the latest of these 
Cypro-Mycenwan interments beyond at most the twelfth century mc. But in 
order to satisfy the views put forward in the British Museum publication before us 
it would be necessary to suppose that the Bronze Age of Cyprus, so far from 
reaching its term somewhat earlier than that of Greece and Italy, came down five 
centuries later, to the date, namely, of the Francois vase and to the borders of the 
period of fully developed classical art It is superiluous to point out that 
conclusions such as this are incompatible with the best ascertained archwological 
data as to the gradual succession of distinct phases of civilisation in the Kast 


' See Undeet, Etudes sur fF Age de Bronze en Hongrie, i, ps 148. 

' See J. Evans, Ancieat Bronze (mplements of Great Britain, p. 273 seqy, 

? Mr, J. L. Myres remarks (Cat. of the Cyprus Museum, p. 21), “The very early appearance 
of iron and its great frequency at this time are a measure of the close intercourse of Cyprus 
with the Syrian const, the only area in which iron-workings may be suspected! to Le earlier, 
Cyprus has considermble masses of iron ore of fair quality, and there is evidence that they were 
discovered and worked as soon as the knowledge of the metal extended,” f : 

‘ Birch, in Wilkinson's clmctent Agyptians (1878 edition), vol. ii, p. 251; Pierret, Dict, 
Archsologique Egyptien, jw 104; Th. Deveria, Melange: a Archeévlogie Egupt. ef Aseyr., i, 2: 
W,. Max Miller, Asien und Europa, pp. 153, 154. | 

* J. Menant, Annales des rois d'Assyree, pp. 36, 37. Ch J. te Morgan, Lea premiers Ages 
des Metaux dant FArmence Russe, pp. 200, 201. re 





Mediterranean basin. The long centuries of the scoi-auing Ge pasate al Period — 
alike in Cyprus and in Greece proper are either left out of account 0 or a Mycenwan 
Bronze Age is interposed between them and classical times, It is imposstble” 

to conclude without an expression of regre that v views 80 o subversive of ‘ h =a ixed 
points of antiquarian science should receive enco ant fro er which 
on more purely classical ground, we have all been accustot 
authoritative, 





A CLASSIFICATION OF THE STONE CLUBS OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. 


By Aurrep C. Happox, SeJ)., F.RS., University Lecturer in Ethnology, 
Cambridge. 


(Wire Puares XIX ro XXIII] 


Dune my recent short visit to British New Guinea I have had the opportunity 
af seeing a considerable number of stone clubs. The Hon. D, Ballantine, of Port 
Moresby, kindly gave me free aecess to his collection, which is probably anvivalled 
among private collections in completeness, and it hus, further, the inestimable 
advantage of nearly every specimen being marked witha precise and accurate locality. 
Such being the case, I have not hesitated to base this tentative classification of the 
stone clubs of British New Guinea on the specimens in Mr. Ballantine's collection ; 
but I have not absolutely confined my studies to that collection, and I have alluded 
to a few types which are not—or were not—there represented. — | 
The figures which illustrate this paper are sketclies from photographs, taken 
after I left Port Moresby hy Mr. B. W. Bramell, of specimens from Mr, Ballantine's 
collection. .-2 
In offering this classification to my ethnographical colleagues I do not pretend 
to have exhausted the subject, as that would entail a prolonged study of specimens. 
in Anstralian and European museums; but I shall feel satisfied if I have assisted 
museum curators to a better comprehension of the forms of clubs and of their 
distribution in British New Guinea, 
At the present day, a classification is not considered perfectly satisfactory 
. unless it is at the same time phylogenetic, I cannot profess to satisfy this 
demand; all that I can do is to suggest that a few divergent series can be 
established, each of which emerges by easy gradations from a generalised group of 
“natural stones.” The following diagram explains my meaning :— 
Ovoid 
~ 
ae Flat, notehed 
! t, notched 
or 
Natural Stone or Artificial Oval. 
x =F, . 
Kuobbed Pickaxe 
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The order in which these series are described is of little consequence, but on 
the whole, that adopted below appears to me to be as convenient as any other, and 


it will be observed that it deals with the simpler forms first. 
1. NATURAL STONE CLUBS, on CLUBS WITH A SLIGHT AMOUNT OF J 
WORKING. e 
H. RING CLUBS. | ‘ = 


1. Unilanged ; $ Flanged. 
Ht. BALL CLUBS, 
L. Trifles; 2. Flanged. 
| IV. OVODID CLUBS. | 7 
‘ 1. Short and thick; 2. Long and tapering; 2% Cylindrical; 4. Barrel-shaped; . 
5. With an equatorial swelling. 
be V.. DISC CLUBS. 
* 1. Oval; A. Thick; B. Thin; 2 Varions shapes; A. Oblong; B Triangular; 
; C, Diamond; D, Lakatoi; 3. Circular; A. Biconvex, thick; B. Biconvex, | 
thin; C. Flattened, thin ; D. Flattened, thin, and Manged ; E Undulating. = 
VL FLAT CLUBS WITH NOTCHED EDGES: : 
1. With a single row of notches, no flange ; 2. With two rows of notches; A 
Unilanged ; B, Flanged. 
VIL. KNOBBED CLUES. 
A. Unilanged knobbed clabsa, 1. Natural stone clubs, or clubs with a small 
amount of working. 2 Knobbed ring clubs; a. One row of knolw; b. 
Three rows of knoba. 3. Knobbed ball clubs with four rows of knobs; 
ua. More or less spherical ; b, Oval; 4, Depressed oval knobbed cluba a, 
Four rows of knobs; &. Five rows of knobs; ¢ Six rows of knobs; dl 
Seven rows of knobs; ¢ Eight rows of knobs. 5. Human-head knobbed 
club; 6. Ovoid knobbed clubs; a. Knobs disposed vertically ; 6, Knobs: . 
disposed obliquely ; «¢, Rarvel-dlan 
B. Flanged knobhed clubs. 1, One row of knobe: 2 Two rows of knobs: 3. 


Three rows of knole+ 4. Four rows of kuobe; 5. Five rows of knoba, 
C. Wooden knobbed cluba 


 . VOT. PICKAXE CLUES. 





1. Pickaxe clube with two pointe; 2 Pickaxe clubs with four pants & A 
7 Unilanged; B. Flanged ; 3. Complex pickaxe clubs | 
IX. STAR CLUBS. 
A. Unilanged. 
B. Flanged 1. Four mys; 2. Six mys; 3. Seven rays; 4 Eight rays; 5. Ten 
rays 


C, Complex flanged, 


I would like to take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness t to 
Mr. Ballantine for much kindness and for giving me considerable informat 
respecting the clubs of British New Guinea, and also to my colleague Mr. ‘A 
+ Witkin for helping me in the measuring of the clubs. 
The number or letter in brackets which follows the reference to the figure 
refers to the number of the specimen in the Ballantine collection, All the 
Theasirements are given in millimitres, At the end of the deser 
I have given the measurements of the stone head. 
The Roman numbers in brackets after the localities refer to the distriets 1 
have aR each ince is at es the “Notes on the» a0 
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There can be little doubt that primitive man early learnt to employ stones for 
offensive as well as for industrial purposes, In most inland places in a state of 
nature stones are rarely to he found except in river beds, and there they are usually 
rounded. Occasionally, river pebbles are found with a natural perforation through 
them; snch a stone only requires to have a stick thrust through the hole to be 
converted into a stone club. I do not remember to have seen a Papuan stone club 
with a head entirely ready-made by nature, but T have seen several clubs the heads 
of which were water-worn stones through which a hole had been artificially bored. 
Amongst a number of rude clubs from the Papuan Gulf in the Ballantine 
collection I have selected one or two for special description. 


I. NATURAL STONE CLUBS, OR CLUBS WITH A SLIGHT 
AMOUNT OF WORKING. 

In Fig. 1 (A) we have an illustration of a roughly quadrangular quartz stone 
with rounded angles, The somewhat flattened surfaces of this and the following 
specimen appear to me to be natural and not artificial, It is artificially perforated 
by a large hole. The thin handle is 890 mm. long and tapers below and ends 
bluntly. Toaripi (“Motumotu”) (IT). (Length 80, breadth 70, height 50.) 

Very similar in shape to the former is a white, gritty stone club, Fig. 2 (B), 
which his become blackened. There are ten fine radial lines scored on the upper 
surface. The straight, rough handle is 100 mm. long and has a rounded end. 
Siro (II), (Length 70, breadth 70, height 50.) 

A light grey, gritty stone club, Fig. 3 (C), has ‘a somewhat elongated reniform 
contour and is painted with pink and white pigment. ‘The perforation isthe only 
sign of workmanship in the stone. The rude, straight handle is 770 mm. long, and 
a stnp of bark cloth is wrapped between the stone and the handle. Wérmai (TI), 
(Length 128, breadth 90, height 45.) 

Another stone, Fig. 4 (D), has an irrerular and undulating reniform contour, 
I think this is also an entirely natural stone, the surface of which has been ruddled. 
There is a small, deep, natural depression in this stone, Ten irregular, artificial, 
vertical grooves have been filled in with lime. The short (660 mm.) thin handle 
has a uniform thickness. Womai (U1). (Length 90, breadth 65, height 45,) 

An irregular, flattened, oval club (E) has been roughly ground down, but several 
flaws have been left on the under surface; the sides have their edges somewhat 
squared. There are eleven nicks at one end and fourteen at the other. The short 
(960 mm.) straight handle has a little rough cane plaiting at the stone, Siro 
(if). (Length 115, breadth 75, height 32.) 


TY. RING CLUBS. 

T employ the term “ring clubs" for those which have more or Jess circular or 
oval stones; these are generally small in size, and as the perforation is usually 
large, they have a ring-like appearance, Some of these appear to be natural stones, 
or they may be slightly or unmistakably worked. 
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L. Usrnaxcen Rine Crons. 


An oval, apparently naturally rounded pebble, with a worn surface (4), has 
had a large hole bored through it. The handle (885 mm.) is straight and.ends 
abruptly ; the stone is jammed. on, and there is « simple band pattern incised round 
the handle a short distance below the stone. Opau (IT) (Length 75, breadth 68, 
height 46.) 

One example, Fig. 5 (F), of a dark igneous rock may well be a natural stone, 
but it has probably been roughly ground down. Looked at from above, it is roughly 
triangular in contour, with well-rounded angles The short (730 mm.) thick 
handle tapers slightly at each end, and has a blunt end. There is some coarse cane 
plaiting below the stone. Womai (IT) (Length 87, breadth 84, height 30.) 

An undoubtedly worked oval club, Fig, 6 (G), is biconvex in section, and it has 
W slight suspicion of an edge, The thick handle is oval in eection, 1 métre long, 
and terminates ina blunt end; there is coarse cane plaiting at the stone, and it 
is decorated with cassowary feathers. Moveave (IT) (Leneth 118, breadth 98, 
height 50.) 

Fig. 7 (11) is a somewhat similar stone, with rounded sides. Originally it was 
a white, gritty stone, but the general surface has been blackened. The lower portion 
of the perforation has been recently enlarged, and so it is whitish. ‘There are two 
deep and wide terminal notches, which have been ruddled, and five smaller notches 
on one side and six on the other, The latter are traversed by a longitudinal, 
horizontal groove. All the lateral notches show the light colour of the stone except 
two terminal notches, which are reddened. The thick handle tapers at each end, 
and the grip terminates with three raised rings; it is 720 mm. in length. 
Urartn (IL). (Length 98, breadth 75, height 50.) 





2. Francen Rise Chons, 
There is in the Australian Museum, Sydney, a ring club with a small flange 


Fig. 8; it is painted with transverse white lines, and may have come from the 
Papuan Gulf. 





Ill, BALL CLUBS, 
1. Bane Couns wirnovr a FLANGE 
[allocate to this group those clubs which have been artificially rounded so as 
to produce a more or less spherical ball. Most frequently the stone is more orange- 
shaped than spherical. Intermediate forms may be seen between this group and 
the “ring clubs.” . 
The diameter of the majority of these clubs is greater than the height, and 


_ they are generally approximately circular in horizontal section, but some are 


distinctly oval. Very rarely the diameter and the height are approximately equal, 
and as rare is it to find one in which the diameter is less than the length. Clubs 
of this kind pave the way to the next gmup, Frequently the stones’ are imply 
jammed on to the handles, 
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Fig. 9 (1) is a ball club in which the diameter is considerably greater than 
the height. The handle is tong (1,245 mm.), crooked, of uniform thickness, and 
ends abruptly ; there is cane plaiting at the stone. Hogere (1V). (Diameter 
34 x 76, height 56.) 

A grey and white mottled stone, Fig. 10 (2), has bean carefully shaped ; it is 
slightly biconical rather than spherical, The long (1,257 mm.) handle tapers below 
to @ stout point, and there is plaited cane at the upper end, Adori (TY). 
(Diameter 88, height 67.) 

The stone of Fig. 11 (3) has been jammed on to a rude handle (763 mm.), 
which ends bluntly at the grip, Siviki (11), (Diameter 70, height 52.) 

A olub, Fig. 12 (5), which looks as if it were intended to be spherical, is hafted 
on to a very long (1,390 mim.) thick handle, which ends abruptly, There is fine 
cane plaiting above and below the stone, which expanils in a sancer-shaped 
manner close to the stone, Vafare (TV), (Diameter 70, height 62.) 

A elub in which the height of the stone is greater than the diameter is seen 
in Fig. 13 (6): it is a grey stone with lighter inclusions. The very long thin 
(1,400 mm.) handle ends below in a cone.  Iaritar; (IV). (Diameter 75, 
height 62.) | 

There is in the Cambridge Museum a broken biconical stone with an equatorial 
Hat band, 15 mm, broad. Mer, Torres Straits (I). (Diameter 103, height 67.) 


2. FLaANGeb Bau. Cruns. 

There 15 a well marked variety of the “ball club” in which a amall flange is 
present. The three examples in the Ballantine collection come from Hogere, Havere, 
and Iovi—that is, from the district between the Astrolabe Range and the Main 

A typical flanged ball club, Fig. 14 (7), is a rough stone in which the diameter 
eels the height. It is mounted on a rude handle 990 mm. long. Hogere (TV). 
( Diameter 85, diameter at flange 52, height 65,) | 








IV. OVOID CLUBS. 


The clubs of this group vary so much in form, but within comparatively small 
limits, that it is difficult to subdivide them. In the great majority of specimens 
the sides are convex. These clubs Vary by insensible gradations from short anc 
thick to long and tapering, This kind of club has been called the “emn's eae 
elub.” Ina few elubs with nearly straight sides the ends may be abruptly squared 
or they may taper in the usual manner. The ovoid clubs with well made and 
highly polished stones appear to be almost confined to the district between the 
Astrolabe Range and the Main Range; but unpolished ovoid elubs occur all 
round the Papuan Gulf, up the Fly River (cf. D'Albertis, New Guinea, II, p. 36), 
and even among the Tugeri head-hnnters who live on the coast beyond the Duteh 
boundary. 

Vou, XXX (N.S. III}, 6 
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1. SHORT AND THICK. 

A short and thick form of ovoid club with convex sides is seen in Fig. 15.(10), 
The very long (1,680 mm.) and rather thin handle tapers below and ends in a cone. 
Taburi (IV). (Dinmeter 89, height 100.) 

2 Loxe axp Tarenine. 

A long and tapering form of ovoid clob is illustrated by Fig. 16 (11). The: 
extremely Jong (1,740 mm.) handle resembles that of the lust, but it is much thicker, 
und there is cane plaiting above and below the stene., Taburi (IV). (Diameter: 

77, height 128.) 
a, CYLINDRICAL 

A nearly straight-sided type with truncated ens, Fig. 17 (8), is fitted on to a 
long (1422 mm.) smooth handle, which ends in a blunt cone. Korohi (IV). 
(Diameter 71, henht 9.) 

4. BARREL-SHAPED. . 
Fig. 18 (9) has & somewhat similar form to the last; except that it tapers off 


gradually at each end, The long (1491 mi.) thick handle ends abruptly and i 


encireled by a band of pluited cane at the grip to prevent further splittin 
is platted cane above and below the stone, and the elwh is further decorated with 
a lumeh of purrot feathers. Taburi (IV) (Dianieter 66, height 106.) 








a, WITH AN KQuaTorRiAL SWELLING, 


The Ballautine collection has two specimens of ovoid clubs with a central or 
equatorial swelling, which come from Taburi and Maiari (Havere) respectively, 

Au example, Fig. 19 (12), of this well marked type is mounted without cane- 
work, on a rough handle 820 som. long. Taburi (TV). (Diameter 71, height 92) 

A very rare club, Fig. 20 (15), belongs essentially to the barrel type (ies, 


Fig. 22), but it has an oblique, central, band-like swelling on which there are foar 


luttish surfaces, The perforation is wider than in the last. It is jammed on tou 
long (1,110 tum.) slender handle that tapers below, but (oes not end in a point, 
It is an open question whether this a distinct type of club, or merely a broken and 
reground specimen of another group. Maiari (IV). (Diameter 64, height 7.) 


¥. DISC CLUBS. 


All stages cam be found in this eroup from sli ightly worked: -alabs of stone 
Which may be irregularly oblong, oval, or circular in contour 
polished, thin, tlattened, flanged circular dises.. 





1, Ovat Dise Crus. 
AL Thee 


A thick, distinctly biconvex, oval elub with o blunt edge, Fig, 21 (58), has one 
wid brower thay the ollier. The rude handle is 680 uNih.. OL See hes cone tiny 
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above and below the stone; it terminates in a small button. Okuma (Kabadi) 
(U1). (Length 103, breadth 77, height 31.) 

A moderately thick club, Fig. 22 (59), is Hattened above and below > one end is” 
broader than the other, and there is a Lilian t ecu, The hanille is 865 tam. long, and 
tapers at each end. It is decorated by a land of @ simple incised pattern and has 
three raised Lands below the grip. There is plaited eane at the atone, ‘Maipua (TI), 
(Length 123, breadth 92, height 24.) 

Somewhat similar to this isan oval club in the same collection, with flattish 
sides and a-slightedge. It is somewhat flat.above and- below. The short (500 mm.) 
rude handle has a uniform thickness, and there is bark cloth and coarse plaited 
cane at the stone, Karama (II), (Leneth 127. breadth 81, height 21.) 

A finely worked stone, Fig. 23 (60), has one end more obtuse than the other, 
unl one side straighter than the other; the edge is fairly sharp. The handle 
tapers toa point. It is 1,155 mm, long. There is rough cane plaiting above and 
below the stone. Womai (IT). (Length 185, breadth 104, height 36.) | 

A lnoken stone, Fig. 24 (61), without a handle has a very irregular ellipsoidal 
eontour and a sharp edge, Orokelo (11), (Length 204, breadth 85, height 25,) 


B. Thin, 

There is in the Ballantine collection a very large, flattened, oblone-oval club, 
Fig, 25 (62), with sharp edges The rough handle is 832 mm. long. It tapers at 
each extremity und ends squarly. Deduri (Hogere) (TV). (Length 228, breadth 
167, height 17) 

An interesting (lise, Fiz. 26 (63), was originally part of a very much larger 
diss, as on one side there is the remains of the original central hole, which can be 
seen In the illustration, It lias not only been refashioned into an irregularly oval 
dise, but it has been ground afresh on both surfaces so as to form a flattened plate 
with sharply bevelled edyes. "There is a short (540 tm.) rude handle whieh tapers 
abeach end. The stone is simply jammed on to the homie. Karama (11), (Length 
121, breadth 88, height 11.) 

2, Disc Chus of Vartous Suares, 
This division will doubtless be extended in the future, but at present it is 


More distinctly oblong in contour isa small club, Fig, 27 (64), with rounded 
vorners. The sides are almost squared, and the ends have sharp edges. The handle 





ii 


tapers and ends in a blunt point below; it 13 990 am. long and has fine cane 


plaiting ubove and below the stone. Womaj (I). (Length 123, breadth 89, 
height 20.) | 
In the Ballantine collection is a club (55), which, so far as T am aware, 
is unique. The stone is an old adze blade wade of a limestone; whieh is full of 
fossil shells, It has a sharp edge at both ends There is a long (1,357 mm.) stout 
Q 2 
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handle, which tapers ateach end. It is pointed below, and there is plaited canew Y work 
above and below the stone, Vailala (11). (Length 280, breadth 125, height 27.) 
B. Triangular. 

The Ballantine collection contains two examples of this rare type. A small 
example, Fig. 28 (66), is almost an equilateral triangle with rounded angles, It is 
flat above and below, The rude handle (715 mm.) is squared below. Karama (ID). 
(Length of sides 130, 125, 125.) ' ™ 


A larger specimen, Fig. 29 (67), is almost a right-angled  triang 





, but the 


palmwood handle is probably not original. Orokolo (II), (Length of sitles 220, 
170, 180.) ) 
O. Diamond. 

There is in the Australian Museum, Sydney, a diamond-shaped stone head 
(Fig. $0), which, from the characteristic painting of its surface, may come from 
the Gulf district; it measures about 160x130 mm. in its greatest diameters, 

D. Laketot. 

This is a rare form of club, in which the flat stone has the form of a more or 
less elongated conventional heart—that is, with curved sides, one end pointed, and 
the other notched or emarginate, thus resembling the characteristic sail of a 
fakatoi trading canoe. Fig. 31 is a sketch of one that came from the Gulf 
Distriet. 

J. CIRCULAR Disc Ciups, 


There is a cirénlar disc: club of considerable thickn 
but wus not represented in the Ballantine vollection. 

Fig. 32 is a well-worked stone. The handle (706) is of thick ratan, the ends 
¥ are cut square, the grip is decorated with simple incised patterns, there is a string | 
loop. Cf. also Pl. XXI, Fig. 1, Yam Island, Torres Straits (1), (diameter, 103 - 
thickness, 28). | 


ess, Which is a rare form 


B. Biconvex, Thin, 

The most frequent type is o biconvex dise with a sharp edge. Those clubs 
are very common and vary considerably within certain limits as to size, contour, 
and thickness. I have selected for illustration a typical example, Fig, 33 (68), 
The handle (850 mm.) tapers below and terminates ina cone. Below the stone ja 
some plaited cane, as well as some strips of dried leaves and half o (lozen turns of 
a string of human hair, The handjo js surmounted by a bunch of feathers of the 
eassowary and Torres Straits pigeon, Gasiri (IV), (Diameter 147, thickness 
20.) — 

The following abbreviated notes on 53 of the numerous circular disc. clule in 
the Ballantine collection will give a general idea of those that are characteristic of 


the Central Division (District IV) of British New Guinea, 





contour is irregular. It is plano-convex on one side and has sharp edges. The 
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I specimen (diameter 101, thickness 18); handle (1,003) tapers to a blunt 


end, polygonal cane plaiting above the stone, bunch of parrot’s feathers. This 
club, though bought on the coast, came from inland. —Tupuselei. 

6 specimens (diameter 125-155, thickness 15-20); all handles (803-854) 
taper below, five end in a cone, one in @ point; all have plaited cane above the 
stone; four are decorated with feathers, and two with strings of human hair,— 
Gasiri. | 

16 specimens (diameter 115-187, average thickness 15-20), few are really 
cirenlar; all the handles (687-982), taper below, amd fifteen terminate in a cone and 
one ina point; all have cane plaiting above the stone; seven have feathers and five 
human hair.—Hogere. 

12 specimens (diameter 114178, thickness 15-20); many are irregular and 
almost oyal in contour. Handles (710-1,200), some taper geutly to the stone, but 
all taper te the end; three have pointed ends at the grip, several have conical 
ends, and a few have the ends variously carved; all have more or less cane at 
the stone end, but only one has feathers. The handles average a considerable 
length—Eaha. | | 

% specimens (diameter 128-168, thickness 17-18); handles (666-922) end in 
a cone, ont with polygonal plaited cane above the stone, and one with feathers.— 
Favere. 


l& specimens (average diameter 115-150); handles range from 645-865 ; 


most of them end in a cone—Behind the Astrolabe Range. 


C. Flattened, Thin. 

A distinet type of disc club is one in which the dise is very much flattened 
above and below, Fig. 34 (69), and the edge is sharp, There is a black palmwood 
handle (815 mm.), which has a blunt point below. There is plaited canework at the 
stone. Boura (IV). (Diameter of dise 152-162, thickness 11.) 

A remarkably large dise of the same type, Fig. 35 (70), has an irregular 
contour. The thick handle (817 nu.) tapers above and below and ends in a cone. 
There is cane plaiting above and below the stone. Hogere (IV). (Diameter of disc 
207-226, thickness 16.) 

D, Flattened, Thin, and Flanged. 

Another beautiful type of disc club, Fig. 36 (71), is one with a flattened 
surface very similar to the last type, but provided with a low but distinct flange, 
The handle (770 mm.) has some incised carvine below the grip and cane plaiting 
on each siile of the stone; this plaiting is finished off above and below by a raised 
collar. Toaripi ( Motumotu”) (1). (Diameter 165 x 155, average thickness 13, 
thickness at flange 25.) | 


E, Undudating. 


In the Ballantine collection is an approximately circular club, Fig. 37 (72), 


which belongs to the thin biconvex group. Instead of being flat, it is undulating in 
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such a way that there are two slight lateral depressions—in other words, the club 
is somewhat saddle-shaped ; it has a sharp edge. The very thick handle (590 mm.) 
has a raised bead below the grip. Kukuku (Kéréma) (IT). (Diameter 168 x 153, 
thickness 20.) | 


VL FLAT CLUBS WITH NOTCHED EDGES. 


This is not a very satisfactory group, but it serves very well for the present 

classificatory purposes, | 
1, Cucns wirt A SINGLE Row or Notcues axp no FLaxcr, 

A round, flat club, Fig. 38 (73), with a: distinct edge is hafted on to a very 
thick handle (800 mm.), which tapers below and ends in a cone. The disc is 
painted in red and white with four groups of curved lines, and the notches are 
similarly coloured. Kéréma (1). (Diameter 139-142; thickness 12: notches 4 mm, 
deep and 34 in number.) = | , yyy | 

Au oval, thick club, Pig. 39 (74), is similarly coloured. ‘The handle (700 mm.) 
i6 thick and straight, Kukuknu (Kira) (IT), (Diameter 152 x* 130, thickness 25 ; 
notches 5 mm, deep.) | 7 | os 

Fig. 40 (E 75) is an irregular, flattened, oval club which has’ been roughly 
ground down, but several flaws have been left on the under surface; the sides have 
their edges somewhat squared, There are eleven notches at one end and fourteen 
at the other. The short (560 mm.) straight handle has « little coarse plaiting at 
the stone, Sire (11), (Length 116, breadth 75, thickness 32.) 

In the Ballantine collection isa flattened oval club, Fig, 41 (76), with eler 


ty, old 


short, nearly equal, blunt pointe, which are mostly set askew, owing to the 
interspaces between them being ent obliquely; it shows traces of ped and white 
paint. The thick, tapering handle (670 min), ends ina blunt point. ‘The grip is 
scored with encircling lines. Klrtma (11), (Diameter 108 x 129, thickness 37.) 

A round, flattish elub, Fig. 42 (T 77), may as well be deseribed here, Round 
the edge are fifteen stout knobs, 4-7 mum, in length. Corresponding to each of these, 
on both sides of the dise are two very low rounded knobs: This club may very 
well be considered as a greatly reduced variety of the depressed knobhed group, 
The thick, straight handle (660 mm.) ends in a blunt point, Siro (II). (Diameter 
about 100, thickness 26.) 

2, CLurs wirn Two Rows or Norcngs. 
A. Urftanged. 

An oval, thick elub, Fig. 43 (8), without a flange haa two rows of twenty-eight 
notches. The knobs are from 4 to 8 mm. long. There is a rough, crooked handle 
$10 mm. long. Karama (II), (Diameter 100 x 85, thickness 40.) | 


B, Flanged. 
A Hattened; oval club, Fig. 44 (78), ns @ distinct flange. There are fourteen 
‘broad, very irregular teeth. The long (1421 mm.) thick handle has a blunt point 
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ateach end. Esha (IV). (Diameter 108 x 123, thickness $0; diameter of flange 53; 


thickness of flange 53.) There are several examples of this type in the collection. 


: VIL KNOBBED CLUBS. 
The knobbed clubs constitute a large and complicated group, For the sake of 


‘eonvenience T have classified them as follows, but T would again warn the reader 


that this arrangement of manufactured objects rate groups is very largely empirical, 


and examples can readily be found which it is difficult to place within a rigidly 


A. Use.axcen Kwonrkp CLUrs, 
1. Natvnat Sroxe Crons on Curns with A Swaut, Amount or Workixe. 
In the Ballantine collection are severn) clubs from the Papuan Gulf which 
are either natural stones or are stones which have been ground toa variable extent, 
These have been incised to a greater or Jess depth. When the scores are shallow 
they produce a chequered surface, us in Fig, 49: in Fig: 46 they are deeper; but it 
is only when they have a considerable depth and form V-shaped grooves that the 
olub possesses a knobbed appearance, as in Fig. 47. The last clubs pave the way to 





the typical unflanged knobbed club. We have here-a distinct series which fits on 
to the“ natural-stone” clubs, but I do mot ass 





art that this represents the actual 
evolution of this group of clubs. It may very well be that the clubs which are 
before me as I write are as it were degraded forma and merely indicate the laziness 
or indifference of the makers, 

The first of this series, Fig. 45 (1), is u soft, gritty, light grey rock, somewhat 


avoid in form, which has probably been slightly ground down. It has been incised. 
with ten to eleven irregular, undulating, horizontal lines and about thirty still more 


irregulsr, radiating lines, Someof the groovesare filled in with pink or white paint. 
The rough, crooked handle is 750 mm.long. Womai (11). (Length 93, breadth 60, 


height 40.) 


Another example (RK) is made of thesame rock, This quadrangular in form, with 
roundedangles. Possibly itis a natural stone very elightly worked. The incised lines 
are similar to. those of the last clo}, but the horizontal lines are straighter: There 


ure 8 x 20 squares. There are eight vertical pink bands, the incisions in the. 


interspaces being whitened, The stout handle is 1 métre in length and tapers at 
each end. There is coarse eane plaiting above and below the stone. Wimai (IT). 
(Diameter 67 x 70, height 41, 


An irregularly rounded club, Vig. 46 (L), hus the appearance of being a natural 


stone that has been partially ground flat on the upper‘and lower surfaces. The 


incisions are deeper than in the previous clubs. Theyare£ x 20 in number, The 
vertical lines are painted light red or white. The rude handle (820 10m.) ends: 
iiluntly below. There is coarse cane plaiting below the stone. Karama (I), 


(Diameter 85-92, height s7,) 
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Fig. 47 (J) is an oval grey stone, thicker at one end than the other. A deep 
wroove is cut round the upper and lower ends of the perforation. The upper one 
forms an incipient flange the other ETOOVES are cut deep, the vertica ical being the 
widest and deepest, Thus distinct knobs are formed, their number being 5 x 16. 
The smooth, straight handle (700 mm.) tapers inferiorly and has a bead below the 
urip. The plaited canework on each side of the stone is finished off above and below 
by a raised band. Wowai (IT). (Diameter 75 x 88, height 40 and 60.) 

An oval stone, Fig. 48 (41), has been curved so as to produce typi cal square or 
oblong knobs, which are irregular in size. There are eight in the vertical and "i 
nineteen in the horizontal rows. The longish (1,084 mm.) handle tapers very q 
slightly at each end andends bluntly. Vailala(1I). (Diameter 72 x 76, height 47.) 


2, Kxonsen Kina Ciuss. 

All the following clubs have knobs which are distinctly rounded or prominent 
truncated rectangular pyramids, and differ markedly in character from the 
foregoing. i | 

a, One vow of knobs, = 

A swnall ring-like club, Fig. 49 (58), hus thirteen low, elongated knobs, which 4 
extend across the edge of the stone. The thick, rude handle (780 mim. long) ends 
abruptly, The stone is simply jammed on to the handle, Wimai (ID. (H eight = ; 
o8, diameter 80.) “7 

A club, Fig. 50 (39), of still rader workmanship has twelve low rounded knobs, 
which do not extend across the edee of the stone, ‘The irregular handle (905 mm.) 
tapers helow, and the end of the grip is carved likea small dice-box, The rough 
cane plaiting by the stone is ruddled, The gritty stone has also been reddened d 
above and below the knobs and in every alternate interspace. Opau (IT. (Height 
40), diameter 90 ; diameter between the grooves 80.) | as 


b. Three vows of knobs, 

A white quartz club, Fig. 51 (40), in the Ballantine collection is oval in 
horizontal contonr und has three rows of knobs Those of the central row are. 
tnuich the Inrgest ; the others are very low and rounded. ‘The lang handle (1 070 mm.) 
tapers below toa point. The stone is situated 122 mm. from theend, This part is 
covered with fine plaited cane and surmounted by a tuft of parrot’s leathers: ; 


Owen Stanley Range. (Height 45, diameter 82 x 90, height of central knobs 
10--12, number of knoba 3 x 11) iets aon ) 


3. Kxoppep Bann CLs. 


the last. Tt lass every appearance of being an old club: There are traces of red. 
vertical lines between the knobs, The thick handle (780 mm.) tapers above and i 
below. On each side of the stone there is neat cane plaiting which ends above and . 


below in a raised band. The lower end of the handle is elevantly finished off with . 





nl 
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two beads, Opau (II). (Diameter 94, diameter between the knobs 80, height 80, 


height of knobs 7, number of knobs 4 x &.) 

Fig. 53 (42) is a large stone club with unequal, large, rectangular knols. The 
thick, heavy, and unwieldy handle (1,425 mm.) tapers at each end. Above and below 
the stone there is cane plaiting, and the handle ends ina point, Keuru CY Aue 
(II), (Diameter 113 x 87, height 67; height of knobs up to 5 mm.) 

These clubs may be round or oval in section. This group passes insensibly 
into the next group. 


4. Devresse>D Kwobpep CLUBS. 
a, Finer rows of knobs, 

A depressed club (with the rectangular knobs so worn down as in most 
cases to be rounded) is seen in Fig. 54 (44). The handle tapers below to a point. 
The head end is decorated with cassowary feathers Tt is 980 mm. long, Womai 
(II), (Diameter 100 x 106, height 60; height of knobs 5-6, number of knobs 
4x 14) 

b, Five rows of bnobs. 

The three clubs which [ have selected as examples of depressed clubs 

with five yertieal rows of rectangular knobs constitute u short series with regard 


‘to the prominence of the knobs, and more particularly of the central horizontal 


row. 

The knobs of Fig. 55 (46) are of moderate size, those of the central horizontal 
row not being of much larger size than those of the contiguous rows, The handle 
is Jong (1,280 mm.) and heavy; it has a diameter at the upper end of 30 mm. 
which tapers slightly below. Keurn (Vailala) (II). (Diameter 87 x 95, height 52 
height of central knobs 5, number of knobs 5 x 13.) 

Fig. 56 (45) is a characteristic Papuan Gulf club of this group, with prominent 
knobs, the interspaces between which are puinted alternately red and white. The 
very thick handle (600 mm.) tapers above and lelow. The grip is roughened by 
irregular horizontal incisions. Opan (ID. (Diameter 111-113, height 63; height 
of central knobs 12, number of knobs 5 x 11.) 

An extreme form is seen in Fig. 57 (47). The knobs are oblong in form, and 
those of the central horizontal row are extremely prominent. The long (1,462 mm.), 

thick handle tapers above and below. On each side of the stone is a broad band of 

neat cane plaiting. The handle ends ina point. Keuru (Vailala) (II). (Diameter 
131 x 125, height 63; central knobs length 30, breadth 23, height 15, number of 
knobs 5 x 8.) 


¢, Str rows of knobs. 
A less depressed type with six rows of moderate-size, oblong knobs is seen in 


Fig. 68 (48), There are traces of red paint in the grooves. The third row of knobs 
is the largest, ‘The handle tapers ut each end; it is 990 mm. long. On both sides. 


af the stone there is a band of neat cane plaiting, which at the extremity forms 
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ve, above 


- 
a 


raised hand. The handle below the grip is neatly finished off in a wedge, re 
nobs 4-7, 


which is a head, Kéréma (1). (Diameter 111, height 75; height of k 
nittmber of knobs § x 12.) 





i 


d, Seven wows of knob, 


A very characteristic variety of club (49) is very depressei], While still 
preserving the peculiar features of the type illnstrated by Fig. 57, the first and 
fifth rows of knobs alone have a knob-like form ; the others are more like ridges, 
The vertical grooves are painted red ; the horizontal ones are alternately red o 
white. The thick handle is 660 niu. long and tapers below. There is neat cane 
plaiting above and below the stone: it is finished off below in a raise) hand. The 
handle terminates in a rounded knob, Opan (LD). (Dinmeter 115, height 42° 
central knobs length 35, hreadth 15, height 15, number of knole 7 x y 

Fig. 59 illustrates a somewliat similar specimen in the Australian Musenin, 

Sydney. Number of knobs 7 x 12. > 

Reverting to the more usual type of this, roup is club Fig. 60 (a0). Tts general " iD 
contour is almost Iiconical, The long (1,180 mm.) rude handlo tapers gently below 
to a bhint point, Keuri (Vailala) (11), (Dinmeter 105-93, height 71; height 
af centre knobs 9, number of knobs 7 x 10.) = 














«. Hight reins nf Ienobe, 

A depressed club with eight rows of knolis is seen in Fig, 61 (51) The stone 
is flattened above and below. There are four vertical rows of Knobs at the side af 
large size, and two rows of small, flat knobs on the upper and lower am face. Some 
of the largest knobs are cut in two vertically to make two knoba The thick 
handle (850 mm.) tapers at each end and terminates in # blunt point, Vailala 
(It). (Average diameter 110, height 50; number of knobs 8 x 15-24.) 





5. Huwax-Heap Kyosnep Cru, 

“in unique knobbed club is seen in Fig. 62 (52), It has an irregular oval 
contour with a greater vertical height at the front end, There are from four to six 
vertical rows of knobs and sixteen horizontal rows. The rectangular knobs have 
had their edges» worn down by ‘age. Most of the grooves are more or les« 
oblique. At the thicker end is an irregular rude face, the nose of which is 
merely a groove. The back of the“ head" is compressed above and below. The 
srooves are coloured red and white and black, It is stated that the “face” end 
is used for hitting with, The thick, rough handle is 625 mm. long, and ends 
ina point, Kéréma (11) (Diameter 110 x 98, height in front 66, behi 4 5x) 


6. Over Kxonsen Cire, 
T know of one or two clubs which in form belong to the ovoid group but 
which by virtne of their surface markings should be placed amon the knol bed 
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a. Knobs disposed vertically, 

One in the Ballantine collection, Fig, 63. AD, i is made of a grey, friable, gritty 
rock. It is distinetly harrel-shaped, but one side is flattened. ‘Low, square knobs are 
formed hy the shallow incisions. The vertical lines are coloured pink or white, and 
the horizontal black. The handle (820 mm.) is very thick and tapers below to a 
blunt point; it suddenly becomes slender above to transtix the stone, Karama 
(11), (Diameter 71-60, height 83, number of knobs 6-7 x 15.) 

Another ovoid form, Fig. 64 (53), with straightish sides is. teasellated with 
very numerous and very irregular myuATeS ‘and oblongs, separated hy shallow 
grooves. The handle tapers at each end, but it is thickest nearer to the lower end, 
which terminates abruptly. It is 920 mm, long. Vailala (11), (Diameter 95, 
height 75, number of knobs 17 x 82-34.) 


h, Knobs disposed in obliqnte linea, 

There is a beautiful type of knobbed ovoid club in which the low knobs are 
elose together and disposed in oblique lines, so that there are, according to tho 
size of the stone, from four to six knohs in a vertical series. The elubs vary in 
form from rounded to ovoic. The latter bear some resemblance to a fir-cone or 
pineapple. The handles may end in a point or inacone, They are sometimes 
decorated with feathers. Inland from Cloudy Bay (VI). A specimen in the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, Fig. 65, illustrates this type very well. 


é. Barrel-sha ped. 


Specimens of this group much resemble knolbed ball clubs, hut the contour 
viewed from the side is more barrel-shaped, a typical example in the Australian 
Museum, Sydney, from the Papuan Gulf is seen in Fig. 66. 

A very large rounded club, quite flattened above and below, is illustrated by 

2. 67 (45). The quadrangular knobs are of inoderate size, but fairly prominent, 
Tha are disposed in irom four to five vertical rows. The heavy, thick handle 
tapers at each end; it is 1460 mm. long. Keurn (Vailala) (1) (Diameter 
122 x 128, diameter between knobs 108, height 80: height of knobs about: 7, 
number of knobs 45 x 18.) 

B, Fiaxcen Kxosnkn. Chops. 

The flanged knobbed clubs form a well-defined growp, The flange is 
sometimes a very prominent feature im the club, or it may be but a narrow strip 
above and below the band of knobs. Asa rule the lower flange has a slightly 
greater diameter than the upper. The knobs are disposed in a central or equa- 


‘torial band. ‘They are: naually fairly uniform in size and position; typically each is 
pyramidal in form, rising from a square or oblong base and terminating ina blunt 


apex. The knobs are evidently formed from large barrel-shaped stone by the 
cutting out of deep vertical and horizontal V-shaped grooves. Of these the vertical 


are generally the widest and deepest; thus it resulta that the knobs usually have 
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the appearance of being disposed in vertical rows. The central perforation is 
usually very wide. 

The term * pineapple” is often applied to this kind of club by residents in 
British New Guinea; as 1 consider the name inappropriate T have discarded it, 

L. One row of knobs, | 

[ have seen a flanged club with a single row of four very prominent rounded 
knobs. It might by some be regarded as a star club with four short rays. 

Fig. 68 (54) of the Ballantine collection is a club with a large flange 
round the middle are four dises, The two largest are at the ends; that ou one 
side is sinall, and that on the other is intermediate in size. It is possible that 
this is a pickaxe or star club which has been broken ‘and subsequently ground 
down. The thin, rough handle (1,100 mm.) tapers below and ends in a knob, ; 
Eaha (inland from Hogere) (IV), (Diameter 62 x 60: height of flange 70, all 
diameter of Hange 48.) 

















2. Two vows uf knobs. 

This is uct a large class, but T have selected four examples which illustrate ; 
various points, | _ 

A large, fine example, Fig, 69 (27), with Jarge, vertically oblong knobs and 
deep flanges may be taken as a fairtype. The handle is short (870 mun,), stout, and 
of slightly greater diameter towards the centre. The head end has a plaited cane 
lashing; the handle end terminates: Uluntly, Veifaa (Mekeo Dis trict) (IIT), 
(Height 04, height of band of knobs 44, diameter 87 ; diameter of upper flange 30, 
diameter of lower flange 50, diameter of centre 66; height of knobs 10, number of 
knobs 2 x 153.) . | 

Club Fig. 70 (28) has large; prominent knobs, which are squarish in section, 
The band of knobs is set obliymely with regard to the long axis of the clu. In 
this aud the following ¢lub, which also comes from Agi, the horizontal V-shaped 
groove is distinctly the deeper, contrary to the usual rule. The handle is fairly 
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5 long (1,120 nim.) and tapers slightlyat cach end. There is fine cane plaiting above 
—- the stone. The handle ends bluntly. Agi (Main Range) (IV) (Height 80, width 
o Al of band of knobs 45, diameter 102, diame ter of flange 46, diameter of centre 70; 





height of knobs 15, number of knobs 2 x 11.) 
Another elub, Fig. 71 (29), has nmmerous smal] knobs. It has a long handle 

(1,140 mm.) which tapers below, buthasa blunt end. The plaited cane sheaths above 
and below the stone are produced into saucer-like expansions, which respectively 
embrace the upper and the lower flanves. This an angement is, so far as I am 
aware, peculiar to clubs coming from the Agi, Wamai, and allied tribes who inhabit 
the region about the gap in the Main Range below Mount Bellamy; it is also 
found on the Upper Mambare River (VII) on the other side of the divide, 
Agi (IV). (Height 64, diameter 80, diameter of flange 44-46, diameter of centre 

» 62; height of knobs 9, number of knobs 2 x 16:) ae 


A third club, Fig. 72 (30), is of an oblong oval in horizontal contour, There 
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are four knobs at each end and four on each side, the former being: much the most 
prominent. The handle is moderately long (870 mm.), thick, and not straight. There 
is a rather sudden constriction for the grip, which has a blunt end. It 1s provided 
above and below the stone with coarsely plaited cane bands. Agi(IV). (Height 47, 
length 107, breadth 66; height of largest knobs 20, number of knobs 2 x 8.) 

[ have in wy possession a club of this group with small flanges and twelve 
knobs in each series, which I obtained in Torres Straits in 1888; the handle is 
short and thick, 


3. Three rows of Inobs. 
A typical example, Fig. 73 (91), of of this class has large teeth, which are not, 


however, quite uniform in size. The short (710 mm.), thick handle tapers slightly 


from the stone, but it has a blunt end. ‘There is a little cane plaiting above. 
Atnoamo (Mekeo District) (IIT). (Height 10, diameter 81, diameter. of centre 53; 
height of knobs 15, number of knobs 3 x 8.) 

Club Fig. 74 (32) has deep flanges and widely separated prominent knobs, the 


interspaces between which have been painted red, The polished handle is 1 m, 


long and tapers below, but does not end in a point; 370 mm. from the head end is a 
hand of four rows of punctures, Baidana (Kabadi) (IIT). (Height 105, diameter 
85, diameter of flange 50, diameter of centre 54; height of knobs 15-20, number of 
knole 3 x 9.) 

One example (33) is characterised by knobs of moderate size and very 
deep flanges. The rough, irregular handle is 1,110 mm. long; it isof fairly uniform 
thickness, and ends abruptly. The fine cane plaiting has the typical expansion 
above and below the stone, and it is decorated with cassowary feathers, Agi (IV). 
(Height 97, breadth of band of knobs 40, diameter 76, diameter of flange 42—t5, 
diameter of centre 55; height of knobs 10, number of knobs 3 x 12.) 


4. Four roves of knobs. 





The knobs are of large size, and the flanges are well marked. The stout, straight, 
polished handle is 1m. in length, and it tapers very gently from the’stone, but has 


a blunt end. There is a cane lashing above and below the stone; the latter is. 


jammed tight by several wooden and bone wedges, There is a string sling for 
carrying it. Eboa (111), (Height 128, width of band of knobs 82, diameter 103, 
diameter of upper flange 51, diameter of lower flange 57, diameter of centre 64-74, 
height of knobs 15, number of knobs 4 x 10.) 

A specimen in my own collection, Fig. 75, has irregular knobs of moderate 
size, the flange is very small (4-5 mm.). The polished handle is 825 mm, long and 


ends in a tapering blunt point ; there isa little cane plaiting above and below the 


slime, and several wedges art inserted in the head end. Mekeo (IIT) (Height 82, 
breadth of hand of knobs 70, diameter 76, diameter of flange 49; height of knobs 
$-13, number of knobs 4 x 12.) 


ificent example (44) of this type occurs it the Ballantine collection, 
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5. Five vows of Inobs, . 

\ sill finer club in the Ballantine collection, Fig. 76 (55), has five vertical rows 
of knobs, The thick handle (970 mi.) tapers from the stone and ends below ina blunt a 
; point: above it is sharply pointed, The cane plaiting above and below the stone , 
j is plastered with black beeswax, which wives a bevelled appearance to the stone. 
Baidana (Kabadi) (TIT) (Height 136, width of band of knobe 100, diameter 98. 
| diameter of upper flange 64, diameter of lower flange 60, diameter of centre 70; 

An height of knobs 12-15, wumber of knobs 5 x 13.) = 

a An example with five rows of small low knobs and deep flanges is found in 
Fig. 77 (36), The knobs in this speciien are very unequal in size, The short 
(750 tmum.), smooth, straight handle tapers from the stone te # blunted end, There Gg 

isa little cane plaiting above. Rarai (TIL). (Height 105, width of hand of knobs hi 
‘ Of, diameter TO. immeter of upper flange 46, diameter of centre 625 height of 
. knobs about 4 ntunber of knobs 5 x 1h.) . 
T have selected club Fig. 78 (37) as u type of a distinet variety which is 
characterised by atmMerots sinall knobs, those of the central row being considerably 
the largest. Tu this specimen the flanges aye very narrow, The short (620 mm), 

thick handle tapers very gently and hes a bint ending. The handle does not 
project. beyoud the stone, The latter is tied on hy string to the handle in three . 
Plaves; Anoamo (111), (Height 77, width of hand of “knobs 61, diamuter 83, , 
diameter of centre 68; height of knobs 7—9, number of knobs 5 x 19.) : 
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6. Knobs dispowd in oblique tines, 


Mr. Ballantine has one or two clubs from near the Main Range, Central 

Distt (IV) in which the molerataly ot git, low tube ane dag sone 

These “flanged fir-cone cluly” are of beautiful Workmanship and are usually 

_- -earved out of a white or Varityated qiartzose Tock ; they are generally mounted 
on long handles Five, 79, 
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(, Woopes Kxonsep Cups. aig 

Although not coming, strictly speaking, within tho Scope of this study, [ 
“annot refruin froin referring to certain wooden clubs which resemble mm form. 
some flanged knobbed elubs. Thame 

Fig. 80 (55) is 1,015 wm. long. The height of the head is 130 mm., that of — 
the band of knoba is 100 imu. the diameter of the head is about 62-55 tam.,. the ‘ : 
height of the knobs is 12 mm., and their number is 7 x 7. Kirdma (ID, p, 

Fig. 81 (56) is 080 pum. long. The height of the head is 107 mm. and that of | 
the land of knobs US mom. the diameter is 67> the height of the knobs is 
7 2-3 tun., and their number 9 * 18. There isa lower Hange only. Kéréma (II), 

_ Fig. 82 (37) is 1,080 mm. long. ‘The height of the haut is 160 mm, and that of = 
™ the band of knohe 120 inh, the tliameter is 64 mm., the number of the flat knobs ie 
98915 x% 15. There js a stoove in the upper portion of the stick, which leads into 

& small hole that perforates the head. Kertina (11) 2 
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he clubs of this group fall naturally into two divisions—those with two 
points and those with four. T 





1, Pickaxe Cruss with Two Potwrs. 

What looks like a primitive kinil of « pickaxe club” oceurs in the Ballantine 
collection, Fig. 83 (N). It is an oval stone which appears to be largely a natural 
stone. It is somewhat fattened above. The broader end is worked into a sinell 
projecting blunt poiut; this end is also of less thickness than the other. It ts | 
painted with pink and white bands. The handle (910 mm.) is very rough. a 

. Womai (11). (Diameter 145 x 75, thickness 37.) 

A more typical pickaxe club, Fig. 84 (0), is fattened above and below and 
painted with red lines. The handle (980 mim.) ends in a blunt point, and bark 
eloth is wound round it above and below the stune. Womai (11). (Diameter if 

-— 187 x 63, thickness 33.) 

Que variety in the collection, Fig. 85 (14), has one side atraight, while the 
other is convex. ‘The ends are flattened and sharp-edged, but they have evidently 
been reworked, as the stone las there fresh surfaces. The coarse, stout handle. 
(830 mm.) slightly tapers above only, Kéréma (ID). (Diameter 203 x 64, 
thickness 40.) 
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2, Piekaxe Cups wira Four Points. ' 
a. Unjlanged. a 

Fig. 86 (16), without a flange, measures 149 mm. in length and 77 mm in 
breadth. Korohi (IV). 


eine. 
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hh, Flanged. } 
A very small specimen in the Ballantine collection, Fig. 87 (15), has two 


F 


‘ . 
F short main points, the laterals being very short. There is a small flange, The : 
» handle (610 mm.) has cane plaiting above the atone. It tapers below and ends in a 
z cone. Korolii (Hogere) (IV). (Length 102; breadth 56, height 36.) 


f 
-. 
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The more usual type is flanged and has two long points and two very short 
lateruls. One example, Fig. 88 (17), has the points squarish im section, The 
hundle is long (1,050 mm.) and is provided with fine polygonal canework a loug 
way above and below the stone; it tapers above and below, aud there are three 
beads below the grip. A string handle is also present. Vadiri (Hogere) (1V).. ; 
(Length 271, breadth 90, height 59.) Z 

A variety, Fig, 89 (18), with moderately long terminals and somewhat shorter = 
laterals appronches the “star club” in form. It has a very deep flange. The 
smooth handle (930 min.) tapers above and below to a point. There is polygonal 
eanework above tle stone. Vadiri (IV). (Length 197, breadth 140, height 84.) | =4 


3. COMPLEX PICKAXE CLUBs. 


Two-pointed pickuxe clus are ovcasionally found with two small rays or 
knobs on each side, 
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{X. STAR CLUES. 


So far as Iny experience goes there are two classes of star clubs—those with 
aud those without a flange. 








A. UNFLANGED Stan Crvks. 

These ¢lubs are characteristic of the Fly River district, an I have seen 
examples with four to ten points. I believe forms with a smal] flange also occur 
in this district. As no Fly River clubs are present in the Ballantine colleetion, T 
must leave them ont of consideration for the present. Several specimens are figured 
by D'Albertis (New Giner, IL, p. 86), two of which are copied in Figs. 90, 91: the 
former is quite typieal, the latter is more specialised, and from the engraving looks 
as if a very rudimentary flange was present. 

four Points—Two elubs in Mer (Murray Islands, Torres Straits) which were L 
formerly used in the sacred Malu ceremonies have four long bluntly pointed rays. 
In section each ray is biconvex. At Yam Island, one of the Western Group, I 
obtained the head of a large four-rayed club, made of granite, which was also used 
in the ancient ceremonies, but in this unique specimen the rays were convex above 
an slightly concave below in section. The same holds good for the stone as a whole, 
so that it rests upon its four points in one position and upon its centre in the 
other, Fig, 92, 















G. Francen Star Chun. . 






The typical flanged star clubs are on the whole very similar to one another, 


The chief variation consists in the number and size of the rays or points of the 
and the rays are generally broad at 







star. There usually is a well-marked flange, 













or their hase and flattened above and below. Like the “pickaxe clubs," these are 
“A usally carefully made and well polished. This type is very characteristic of the 
ve Rigo district: but it is ulso fairly common in the interior of the Centra district. 
“4 3 I think the rays are liable to be convex on their upper and lower surfaces in the 


Gulf and Mekeo districts 












1, Four rays. 

A smallish club, Fig. 93 (19), with short, stout mays and a deep flange, formerly 
belonged to Gewe, the Chief of Agi The handle (1,100 mm.) tapers gradually 
below. There is finely plaited eanework on each side of the stone; this expands to 
form a kind of cup for the latter. The eluh is further decorated with feathers and. 
coix seeds. Agi (IV), (Diameter 113, height 67.) st | 


2. Six raya " 


this common type has long, broad flat raya, ; 
below. Above the stone is some tine polygonal 
h of parrot feathers; below it are half a dozen. 
and 215 mm. below the stone is a band of black 


An example, Fig. 94 (20), of 
The long (1,265 mm.) handle tapers 
cane plaiting surmounted by a bune 
turns of a string of human hair, 
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and white polygonal plaiting and some string. Duha (TV). (Length 172, 
hreadth 163, height 64.) | 

Another specimen, Fig. 95 (21), has short, broad, flat rmiyvs, one lateral being 
much shorter than the others, The long (1,270 mm.) handle has plaited cane 
above and below the stone, and ends in a cone, Wamai (TV). (Length 121, 
breadth 102, height 59.) 

te SOLEH THYS, 

In the Ballantine collection is one of this kind with moderately broad ravs 

aid a large flange, it came from Womai, in the Gulf District (TT). 


4. Bight veeys, 

This appears to be a common form of star club, Fig. 96 (22) is hafted on a 
lon# handle (1,335 mm.), which has cane plaiting, which expands in a saucer-like 
manner above and below the stone; it is pointed below. Agi (IV). (Diameter 
125, height 52.) 

a, Fen veeaps. 
A ten-rayed cluh, Fig. 97 (23), is somewhat mre. Deduri (IV). 


U, Complex FLANGED Stan Cions. 

A beautifal type of complex star club has four main rays, and in each angle 
are two small rays, which lie in a plane above and below that of the main rays. 

Tn the Cambridge Museum is a very fine specimen, Fig. 98, of this type. The 
long handle (1210) tapers below: there is a deep (86) band of fine, oblique, 
8-ribbed plaiting above the stone, and there are some turns of human hair and 
string below the stone. Probably Central district (IV). (Total diameters of large 
rays 233, 255, total diameters of small rays 103-107, height, including the deep 
flange, $9.) 

Fig. 99 (25) is a broken example of this type. 

In the Ballantine collection is a club, Fig, 100 (26), with an oblong contour, 
Which has four large points corresponding to the angles of an oblong. At one end 
and at one side there is a small intermediate ray ; on the other side there are two 
small, blunt points not quite in the same plane in the angle of the larger two, bnt 
there is nothing in the angle of the other end. The stone is preenish, with lighter 
inclusions. The long (1,535 mm.) handle tapers below and ends in a amall knob, 
The head end is covered with coarse cane plaiting of a somewhat unusual pattern. 
Inari (Hogere) (IV). (Diameter 116 x 87, height 46.) 


NOT 





ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STONE CLUBS 
IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA, 

Sir William Macgregor states: “The stone club is also used in the bow-and- 
arrow country [from the Dutch boundary to the Angabunga, Mekeo: District], 
but it is not common among some of the coast tribes, where stone is 
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visited, Its place is supplied on the low coral islands of Nada by clubs of ehony- 
wood, and in the Louisiades. by palmwood clubs. It ig certainly remarkable that 
on Murua (Woodlark Islands) the stone elub was not used or made, although the 
best stone for axes and adzes is found and worked there, Clearly the stone clubs 
has never heen used in our islands at any time? 

It is also strange that no stone clubs are known to me from the mainland 
from Cloudy Bay to East Cape, The short description I haye given of elubs from 
the Cloudy Bay District was written minty from hearsay, 

Until very recently the stone eluhs Were s0 Necessary ta the existence of the 
natives that they would not readily part with them, bnt as the country becomes 
more settled and the sinaller triles feel that they are protected by the 
Government from raids, the natives are willing to trade their stone clnhs for 
tomahawks anid serub knives: this accounts for the circumstance that go thany 
clubs have heen collected in British New Guinea during the past few years, As 


4 matter of fact there are now considerable areas of British New Guinea along the 
coast and among the bush and hill tribes where it is very difficult or even 
impossible to find any stone clubs at all. 

This buying up of the stone clube is sociologically a benefit to the natives, as 
Rtone clubs are always associated in their minds with fighting, whereas tomahawhs 
iil scrub knives are used in clearing the serub when making gardens, but one mist, 
hot forget that after all these latter implements make very efficiont weapons, 

It is impossible to tell the age of » Papuan stone elub, Many have every 
indication of being of great age, anid ronsequently there has bean plenty of time 
for them to have hecome generally distribnted Lhroughout the country, The 
(distribution of elubs may have been partly effected ly means. of barter, for many 
of the tribes are keen traders, but probably most of the clubs were disseminated | 
during the frequent raids. t is well known that a tribe or even a confederation 
of tribes will travel considerable distances when man-hunting, aud it js only 
natural that such valnable weapons us stone elnbs should he retained as the Spoils 
of war, | 

We are in ignorance as to where the cluhs are made or how. this is 
aecomplished, Tt is only recently that the Process of making the perforation has 
been deseribad by Sir William Maceregor, | may add that I have myself seen 
Gewe, the chief of Agi, pounding away at an unfinished stone club in the Aner 
leseribed by Sir Willian, 

In a despatch, dated 15th November. 1895, reporting the result of an expedition 
to the Mambane River, Sir William Macgregor Writes as follows -— 

“Tn this Village [name unknown, situated on the Mambare River] there Was 
lying on the ground a flat piece of basalt stone, apparently pieked out of the river. 


' Hritish New Guinea - Country sur People. Lon 


don, Jolt lurm: a 
* foe, cit, }. 60), on. Jolin Murray. 1897, p. G1, 
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already of the requisite thickness for a dise-stone club, smooth on both sides, and 
ellipsoid in outline; it was now being bored for the reception of the handle, Each 
aide was already pies half'an inch deep, the little pit being about an inch and 
a half wide at the surface and tapering to u point at the deepest part. Evidently 
it was being bored by a hard stone with sharp angles, in the same way as the 
natives bore large holes on thick slabs of shell with splinters of quartz on Duau 
and elsewhere.” (Appendix D, p. 15, dun. Rep. Brit, New Guinea, from let July, 
1895, to 30th June, 1896. Brishane, 1897.) 

In the following Annual Report (Ist July, 1896, -to 30th June, 1897. 
Trishbane, 1898, Appendix C, p. 4) Sir William writes —* Here, for the first time, 
T had an opportunity of seeing how natives make the hole that receives the handle 


ina stone club, Some time ago T found one they were in the act of boring, but: 


they had taken away the borer. That same specimen, with the borer, is now in 
ily possession, They select a number of small stones of the size and shape of « 
rifle lmllet. They chip a hole through the stone club by light blows from the point 
of the small stone, It is surprising what progress can be made in horing the hole 
lv this very simple contrivance.” 

About twenty odd miles up the Mambare River, Commandant Butterworth 
bought what he took to he two stone clube; “ but on close inspection,” he says, “1 
found them to be made of pottery, which would prove that the natives are very 
amart rogues” (p, 19, Aun, Rep. Brit, New Ghinea, 1895-96, Brisbane, 1897). Tt 
iloes not follow beeause a stone club is imitated in pottery that there is uy 
intention to dleceive, It is a pity that Captain Butterworth did not state the kind 
of club that was copied. 

Tt is pretty evident that the clubs are made in the interior. Suitable stone is 
rarely found near the coast, and some, at least, of the coast people are practically 
little more than pure fishermen. The next question is, Do the men of a given 
district manufacture a particular kind of stene club, or do they make any kind 
indifferently ? 

Tam not able to give final answers to these questions; but by classifying a 
large collection, such us Mr, Ballantine's, who has over 5300 clubs, one finds that it 
is possible to map out areas of distribution for many types of clubs, and we muy 
presume that these clubs were manufactured in, more or less, that district whence 
they were obtained. Dise-shaped clubs are obtained pretty well from all over 
British New Guinea, and hence we may conclude that these are made everywhere ; 
but even amongst these there are certain types that appear to have a ribbkihes 
distribution. 

T regret that my limited knowledge does not allow me to describe the 
lithological characters of the stones employed. Some interesting facts will doubtless 
be élicited when these are studied by an expert, | 

The workmanship of the club is also an important factor, as is also the 
character of the handle. I have described the handles of the clubs fairly 
thoroughly. .A handle often forms an important clue to a club of doubtful pi 
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elib, The weapons of the Torres Straits islanders will, however, le dealt 
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provided that the handle is original. Tt 1s necessary to emphasise the laat statement, 
as [ am sorry to say that to my own knowledge stone heads from one district have 
leen fitted with handles by natives of an entirely different district, and in 
consequence all clubs with handles that are evidently newly made must in fature 
he regarded with suspicion. Of course itis perfectly legitimate for a collector to 
vet natives to haft old stone heads that have been procured from that partienlar 
district, for in every case the handles of stone clubs must be much newer than the 
stone head, and probably most of them have had many handles in the course of 
their existence. The chief points to notice in a handle are the length, the 
character of the cane plaiting at the head end, and the manner im which the end of 
the crip is finished off. ‘y 

| find that some half a dozen areas of distribution of stone clubs can be 
(demarcated with a fair degree of certitude. These I take in geographical order, 
proceeding from weat to east. | , 


lL. Tie Westers Disrricr. 

This district includes the Fly River Valley and the mainland of British New 
Gruinea facing Torres Straits. The latter is known as Daudai or Dudi which may 
be taken as the country lying between the Mai Kussa and Fly Rivers. T cannot 
assign any eastern limit to the district, | 

Flat or hieonvex dise elnhs are very common, They are often somewhat 
irregular in outline, but are apparently meant to he circular. Unflanged star clubs 
are aleo characteristic. Sometimes they are of rather nule workmanship; others are 
well made, with a polished surface. The number of rays varies from four to about a 
dozen; the latter variety rather merges into tho class of dise-shapel cluba with 
notched edges, examples of which alan ocour in this district. Ovoid eluhs have 
been obtained from the Fly River. 

The handles are usually thick, often of stout ratan, and either are cut off 
sare below the grip or taper below to more or leas of a blunt point: A string locp 
is wenerally present. 

[ believe that most of the clubs from Torres Straits were imported from the 
Fly River District and Dandai; at all events, they are so similar that they must be 
regarled as belonging to the same district, I have collected flat and bieon 
wooden «lise clube in Torres Straits, anid a small unflanged seven-rayed wood 


witli, 
f subsequent oocasion, 


[ have no information, at present, respecting the stone clubs from Dau 
westwanls to Netherlands New Guinea, 


Reference should here be made to the dise and star stone clubs “collected " 1y 


1)’ Albertis in a village ahout 350 milos up the Fly River, They are surmounted | 
perforated ornamental slahe wonderfully carved in hard 


Cf. WAlbertis, Yew Guineas Whee I did and. sl Pe | 
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tnade these objects were probably the most skilled workers in stone of whom we 
have any record in this quarter of the globe; indeed I do not recall any stone work 
of its kind in any part of the world or at any period. 


LL. Tur Grir Distar. 


| cannot at present determine the westerly limit of this district. No specimen 


of stone club that I have studied comes from farther west thin Orokolo. The 
casterly limit extends to about Cape Possession. The follow img is a list of villages 
proceeding in the same direction:—Maipua, Orokolo, Vailala, Keurn, Kéréma, 
Lolobada, Siro, Winnai, Karama, Oraruru, Moveave, Toaripi (“ Motumotu "), Lese, 
Jokea, Kaima (Waikapu or Oiabu). 

Very characteristic of this district, are clubs made of natural stoves or of 
stones which have been slightly worked. These may be plain (Figs 1-3, 5, 6) or 
notched (Figs. +, 7), or le scored by shallow (Fig. 9) or deep (Figs. 11, 8) grooves in 
« rectangular manner. The latter pass into the unflanged knobhed clubs (Figs, 
66-74), which are equally characteristic of the district. Dise clubs are common ; 
they are often of large size and usually oval in contour, The edges may be simply 
notched (Figs. 46, 47), or the indentations may be so deep as to leave prominent 
knobs (Figs, 49, 50), The latter clubs might almost be classed as star clubs, 
There are also intermediate grades between flat clubs with simple notched edges 
lo characteristic depressed untlanged knelbed clubs; for example, the notches 
may be far apart (about nine in number) and each may he continued as a 
converging midial groove along each face of the disc, also each radius may be 
scored by two or three concentric grooves, 

Hitherto the natural stone clubs (Figs: 1-4), the wnflanged knobbed clubs, 
(Migs. 66-76), the triangular (Figs. 39, 40), rectangular, and other peculiarly shaped 
‘ise clubs (Figs, 65-59), and the large two-pointed pickaxe clubs (Figs. 12-14) 
have heen obtained only from this district. Flattened Lull clubs (Fig. 18) are not 
rare. A few unpolished ovoid clubs have been collected in this distriet. All 
flanged clubs are nue.” A few Hanged star and knobbed clubs have been obtained ; 
Init the flanged dise clubs (Fig. 44) are only found here, The same applies to the 
wooden knobhed clubs (Figs, 28-30). 

The heads are often made of a gritty rock,so that they have a worn appearance 
aml do not take a polish, Tt is partly this vircumstance that gives the Gulf clube 
such arude appearance. But independently of this, the workmanship on the whole 
is not-so careful as in other districts, and very often it is extremely rough. 
Many of the stones are painted with red and white pigments (Figs, 3, 4, 7-11, 46, 
47,69,75). The red may be a dull red ochre, but frequently it is a distinct and 
pretty pink which looks as if it had some white mixed with it. The pink 
pigment appears to be most frequently employed about Wimai, Karama, and 
Kérema. . 

The handles are usually very rude and often crooked, It looks as if these 
people bestowed less care upon their clubs than in other districts and regarded 
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Hem almost solely from the point of view of utility. The handles are generally 
short and very thick; frequently they taper at both ends. A certain number of 
vlibs have very long handles; probally these characterise soiue bush tribe. The 
stone is sometimes simply thrust on to the handle (Figs. 1, 2, 18, 61,7 6); but 
usually there is some coarse cane plaiting which serves to fix the stone, Ina few 
Cases (Figs. 3, 4, 14) bark cloth is used for this purpose, Sometimes the cane 
plaiting is neatly executed, and in a few clubs it is finished off by a raised band 
(Figs, 44,64), Occasionally (Figs. 6, 68) the lead of the club is deeorated swith 
cassowary feathers, The grip end is rarely squared; more frequently it is roughly 
chipped to n blint point ; sometimes ib tapers grulually to a sharp point. Charae- 
teristic of this district is the carving of the end of the grip into one or more beads. 





A few have characteristic simple Gulf patterns incised in a hand a short 
distance helow the head (Fig, $2) or below the grip, 


IM. Tak Mexeo Disrmer, 

In ewploying the designation of the Mckeo District, T include the draina; 
system of the Angabunga (“St Joseph River") and the immediately adjacent 
country, more especially to the sonth. Perhaps the basins of the Aroa (that is, the 
Kabadi country) and of the Vanapa should also be included. mii 

The characteristic stone elub of this district is the Hanged knobbed eluli 
(Figs. 52, 56-60). ‘Dise elubs (Fig. $1) are very rare. | 

The handles are usually of moderate length. The cane plaiting is finer and 
neater than that of the Gulf Distriet.. Often there is a alring loop, Usnally the 
grip ends in a blunt pout. 





IV. Tue Cestuan District. 

This district includes the large drainage system of the Laroki and its alftucnts, 
a comprises all the hill tribes that live between the Astrolabe Range and the 
Muin Range, Tlie following is a list of most of the tribes and Villages from which 
clubs have been obtained —Gasiri, Tuburi, Hogere (“Sogere"), Laritari, Havere, 
Vailiri, Korohi, Favere, Adori, Maiari, Vafare, Sereminn, Tovi, Duha, Marika, Ubere. 
Eaha, Wamai, Bours, Agi, 

The most characteristic clubs from this distriet are the highly finished ovoid 
clubs (Figs. 19-27). This group appears to be contined to the district, although 
unpolished ovoid clubs have been obtained in the Gulf and Fly River Districts 
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Dise clubs (Figs. 41-43) are common; ball clubs (Figs. 16-17) less so, Charac- 


turistic of the interior of this district ave “flanged fir-cone clubs,” Flanged 


knobbed clubs (Figs. 53-55) oceur near the Main Range, and flanged star clubs 


(Figs. 85-87) are not common. Four-pointed pickaxe clubs (Figs 79-82) are found 
here. 


The ovoid or “emu-egg" clubs are mounted on very long handles, but the 


dise clulis have short handles. The cane plaiting improves, as a rule, the nearer 
the Main Range is approached. In the region about Agi, Wamai, Kaha, the plaiting 


expands in a saucer-like manner to embrace the stone above and below (Figs. 54, 
53) This peculiarity is not met with south of Vafare. It occurs again on the other 


side of the Main Range on the Mambare River. The head end of the clubs is 
cometines decorated with feathers, generally those of purrots (Figs, 41, 65, 83, 84, 


87,88) This is more frequent among the tribes nearer to the coast, and less 80 
towards the Main Range. 


In the majority of clubs the grip ends in a longer or shorter cone, 


V. Iteo Distuicr, 


The fertile drainage system of the Vanigela (Kemp-Welch River) includes 
the ee administrative district. 
The characteristic clubs of this district are the various forms of the flanged 





star group. These clubs are beautifully made and well polished. Four-pointed 


pickaxe clubs also oceur here, Dises are also common, 
The clubs are well mounted, and the handles generally terminate below in 
blunt points. 


VI Croupy Bay Districr, 
This district is inhabited by the Dedele, ete. 
Flanged star and knobbed clubs are found here, but they are said usually to be 


of smaller size than in the foregoing districts. I believe that the ovoid clubs with 
closely: set low knobs disposed i in oblique lines, 90 that there are from four to eight 


‘in @ vertical direction, “ fir-cone club,” occur in this district. Flattened flanged 


clubs with « double notched edge are also characteristic. 
The clubs are well mounted, the cane plaiting is fine, and the aoe are often 
dlevorated with feathers 


VIL Norra-Easr Distuicr. 


The few stone clube that I have seen from Kumasi, Rome, and other 
localities on the north-east coast of British New Guinea do not appear to differ in 
any essential point from those obtained from the Mambare River, A mifilcian't 
number of specimens have been obtained from the latter region to warrant the 
following general account :— 

Apparently the most common stone club is the flanged knobbed form, 
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Usually the flange is deep. The majority appear to have three knobs in thevertical 
series and from ten to fourteen in the horizontal series, There is no difference 
hetween these club heads and those from the Mekeo District. Ovoid knobbed 
clubs of the “ fir-cone ” variety, I believe, also occur. Perhaps the ‘Most common, 
type of dise is the thin flattened form; the flanged flattened disc is also found, 
though rarely. : * 

The characteristic feature of the Mambare club is to be found in the handle, “tel 
The average length of ten handles taken at random is 1,150 mm., the extremes: 
heing 877 mm. to 1,690 mm. ‘The stone is fixed some distance from the end of the =. 
handle, and this space, which averages about 75 mm. is covered with fine cane 
plaiting. There is a similar, usually broader, plaited band below the stone, the 
average length of which is at least 85 mm., and there is generally an additional 
lnnding of sinnet, ete. The plaiting may expand above and below the stone into a 
cup, which fits over the ends of the flanged knobbed clubs, as previously described 
in clubs on the other side of the Main Range near the Gap, below Mount Bellamy. 
The free end of the handle is usually decorated with a bunch of white or coloured 
parrots’ feathers, Similar feathers are often fastened to the inferior border of the 
lower band of plaiting, Not infrequently the fur of the ensens is employe in: 
(lecorating the clubs. Occasionally there is a carved band with a zigzag design 








below the lower plaiting. The grip usually ends off ina long pointed cone, above 
which there may be a bead aud a further decoration of feathers, =i . 
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Description of Plates XIN, NX, XAT 


I. Natural stone clubs, or clubs with a slight amount of working, |, 2, 3, + (Gulf, 
IL Ring clube. 
1, Unilanged ; 6, 7 (Gulf), 6 (Central) 
2 Flanged: 8 (Gulf ?), 
HT, Ball clues, 
1, Unilanged: 11 (Gulf), 9, 10, 12. 13 (Central), 
2 Flanged : 14 (Central), 
LV. Ovoid clube, 
lL Short and thick: 15 (Central. 2 Long and tapering ; 16 (Central) 3. 
Cylindrical: 17 (Central). 4. Barrel-shaped: 18 (Central). 5 With an 
eytntorial swelling ; 19, 20 (Central) 
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V.  Dise clubs. a!) aa 7 
1, Oval; A. Thick; 21 (Mekeo), 92, 23, 24 (Gulf). B, Thin: 25 (Central), 26 
q (Gulf). : | ; a 
2. Various shapes; A. Oblong: 27 (Gulf). -B. Triangular: 28, 29 (Gulf), C, 2 
Diamond : 30 (Gulf?). D. Lakatoi: 31 (Gulf) -. 
vs 3. Circular: A. Biconvex, thick: 32 (Torres Straits) EB. Thin: 33 (Central). C. & 
a? Flattened, thin: 34, 35 (Central). D. Flattened, thin and flanged: 36 | 
| (Gulf) E. Undulating: 37 (Gulf). | 
4 V1. Flat clubs with notehed edges, : aa 
? 1, With a single row of notches, no flange ; 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 (Gulf), 
2. Two rows of notches; A. Unflanged ; 43 (Gulf). B. Flanged: 44 (Central), 
VIL Kaobbed clubs, 
A. Vnilanged ; 1. Natural stones, or with a small amount of working: tb, 46, 47, ~~ 
45 (Gulf), 2 Knobbed ring clubs; a. One row of knobe: 49, 50 (Gulf). 
hb. Three rows of knolks: 51 (Central). & Knobbed ball clubs : 63, 63. 
(Gulf), 4. Depressed knobbed clubs ; a. Four -rows: 34 (Gulf), $. Five 
tows: 55, 56, 57 (Gulf), « Six rows: 58 (Gulf), d. Seven rowa: 59, 60 
(Gulf), « Eight rows: 61 (Gulf), 5. Humian-head club: 62 (Gulf. 6. gq 
Ovoid ; a. Knobs disposed vertically : 63, 64 (Gulf), 6, Knoba disposed in _ 
oblique linea: 65 (Cloudy Bay!) ¢. Batrel-shaped : 66, 67 (Gulf). 
Bb, Flanged; 1. One row of knobs: 68 (Central), 2. Two rows : 00 (Mekeo), 70, 71. 
72 (Central). 3. Three rows; 73, 74 (Mekeo). 4. Four rows; 75 (Mekeo)_ 
5. Five rows: 76, 77, 78 (Mekeo), 6. Knobs disposed in oblique lines: 7D 
(Central), 
U. Wooden knobbed clubs; 80, $1, 82 (Gulf), 
VILL Pickaxe clubs, 7 
1. Pickaxe clubs with two points: 83, 84,85 (Gulf), 2 Clubs with four points; A, 
Unflanyed : 88; B. Flanged: 87, $8, 89 (Central). 3. Complex, 
oat LX. Star clubs 
A. Unflanged : 90, 01 (Fly River), 02 (Torres Straits). 
B. Flanged; 1. Four rays: 03 (Central). 2 Six raye: 1M, 95 (Central), 3. Seven 
rays. 4. Eight rays: 06 (Central). 8. Ten rays: 97 (Central). 
\. Complex flanged clubs: 08 (Central 1), 99, 100 (Central). 































Lieseriptiun of Plate XXTT. 

Typical stone clubs from seven districts of British New Guinea— 

1. Thick, biconvex, circular diso club; Yam Island, Torres Straits, Cambridge Muscum, 

=. Unflanged, fat club with two rows of notches at the edge; Kupaya, Evaorn, Rowilly | 
Sound, Papuan Gulf, Cambridge Museum. | a 

a Flanged knolsbed club with four rows of knoba: Mekex, Cambridge Miurseum, . 

4. Short, thick ovoid club; Gasiri, Central Distriot. Cambridge Museum, presented ly 

the Hon. D, Ballantine. 

4. Flanged, knobbed club with thr rows of knobs; Matubare (North-East), Cambridge 

Museum, presented by Sir William Mo grevor, 

& Unilanged, knobbed club with knobs disposed in oblique tines ; Tuland, back of Cloudy 
Boy (/, Australian Museum, Sydney, } 

7. Sit-rayed, flanged star clab ; Rigo, 


All the clabs are drawn to the sume scale of one-seventh, 
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STONE CLUBS FROM BRITISH WHEW CUINEA 1-4 





Journal of the Anthropological Inatitute, Vol. XXX. Plate XX. 
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STONE CLUBS FROM BRITISH KEW CLIN 








Journal of the Authropological Inetitute, Pol. XXX. Plate XXT. 
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STONE CLUBS FROM BRITISH NEW CUINES, 74—100 
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TYPICAL STONE CLUBS FROM BRITISH NEW CUINEA 





Journal of the Anthropological Instifute, Vol. ANN, Plate TILSTLL. 
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A PRIMITIVE FIGURINE FROM ADALLA. 


Br Jous L. Mynes, MLA, FSA. 

[Peesestep June l2rn, 1900, Wir Puare XXTV.) 
Tue little figure which is represented, from three points of view, in Plate NALYV, 
was acquired hy Mr. H. Swaimeon Cowper, F.S.A., at Adalin in Asia Minor 1 the 
course of the year 1900; was exhibited on his behalf at « meeting of the 
Anthropological Institute on the 12th June, 1900; and has since been presenter 
hy him to the Ethnographical Department of the British Museum, The negatives 
from which the representations in the plate were made are numbered respectively 
2101; 2,102; 2,103 in theinventory of the Anthropological Photographs Com- 
mittee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The figure measures only 50 mim. (2 in.) in height, so that the representations 
viven here are very nearly of full size. It is composed of a clay which closely 
resembles that of the earliest pottery at Hissarlik! being biack throughout, smooth 
on the worked surface, and rather gritty or granular in fracture. 

The type is that of a female figure, represented in a sitting, or rather in 4 
squatting posture. The general form js given, in primitive fashion, simply hy 
inodelling the clay with the fingers; while the limbs appear to have been added 
(as is often the case with the earliest Cypriote figurines)’ with separate pellets of 
clay. But, of these, that which represents the right foot (to the left in the front 
view) has never been thoroughly incorporated with the trunk; and either has 
fallen off, or rather, as will appear later, has perhaps been detached intentionally, 
to carry out a change in the purpose of the artist. 

The minor features are indicated on the surface of the clay by incised lines 
aud punctured dots, some of which still retain traces of the chalky filling which 
is so common on the earliest incised pottery of the Mediterranean area On the 
lat top of the head is a rude cross, which denotes perhaps hair, perhaps some 
form of head-dress. On the face there appear only a fringe of short strokes (for 
the hair of the forehead) and two enormous eyes, which, meeting as they do in the 
centre of the face, produce in front view the effect of a sort of beak, though the 
anterior surface of the head is seen in profile to be flat. Nose and mouth, on the 
contrary, are wanting, if we except one careless puncture (whieh may even le 
accidental) below the meeting-point of the eyes. Tound the neck ure represented 
two collars with numerous short pendants; the lower one has also a dise-like 
central pendant in front. The chevron-form which these collars assume, both in 

' Schliemann, Jicor, pp. 216-22), 





> Myres and Obnefalsch-Richter, Cyprus Museum Cutulogue (Oxford, 1899), p. 27, und 
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frout and behind, is closely parallel to that of the collars on the clay figure from 
Hissarlik,' and the mode of representing the face is obviously closely annlogous to 
that of the “ owl-faced” members of the same group of figures* 

On the arms and hands, which are pressed closely upon the Weasts, the fingers 
are indicated, but no thumbs; at the wrists there are two transverse lines which 
may represent bracelets, but more probably simply indicute the wrist-joint; and on 
the forearm there are thrée lonvitudinal incisions The latter night at first sight 
he taken for drapery, but more probably stand for tattooing or paint; for the 
indication of the navel and other details on the abdomen show that the figure is 
conceived by the artist as nude: the navel, in fact, being markedly emphosised 
hy a ring of eight dots round its central point. 

The legs, like the arms, are auch curtailed, and are represented folded upon 
tle abdomen, On the left foot, the toes and ankle-joint are shown by incised 
lines like those on the hands; but with this addition, that the space between the 
two transverse lines is~ sparsely filled with punctured dota: similar punctured 
ornamentation may be seen on another of the clay figures from Hissarlik.* 

The right foot, as hos been noted already, is missiug now, but its place 
appears to be supplied by a curious tail-like feature (v.07) in rear of the left leg, 
of which portions can be traced in each of the three photographs, 
It presents, tumistakubly, the outline of the sole of a foot, repre- 
sented as protruding, in a squatting position, from under the left 
thigh; the outline of the sole being punctuated, like the ankle 
of the left leg, with numerous dots, to distinguish it a4 a solid object, and 
to detach it from the background, ‘The intention of the artist clearly is, to 
represent the figure seated on the ground with the legs crossed: the left leg 
coines across the figure in front, while the right, which thus lies behind it, is 
licked away beneath the body, s0 that only the foot emerges, im the position in 
which it is shown, beneath the left hip of the figure. The sear, meanwhile, which 
has been already noted in the place where the right leg should be, suggests further 
that the artist begam by attempting to represent both feet in front symmetrically ; 
hut afterwards changed his mind, removed the right leg, and added the right foot 
i its present position. It is, however, not impossible iat the missing portion muy 
live been unineised, and intended rather to represent the projecting knee of the 
right leg: and if 80, we niust assume tht it has been detached accidentally. 

This half sitting, hulf kneeling attitude, not unlike the “kneeling position" 
of the modern vitleman, adds much to the interest of the figure; for, with some 
variation in detail, it is characteristic of a group of figures, which iz widely 
distributed in the Eastern Mediterranean both in space and time: in some of the 
later examples, moreover, and perhaps in the earlier also, it may even be suspected 
lo have a definite ritual significance ‘The best known, and most characteristic 

| Hie, Fig, 205, 





_ Stes i * fitos, Figs, 101-220. 
Perrot Uhipiex, Wistoire de fF Art dane Ubwtiguite, VI, Fig. 337, For the dienificance of 
punctural ornament, see p. 265 below, 3 ee 
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examples of this class, are the figures of stone and clay from the “ megalithic” rnins 
of Hagiar Kim in Malta, now in the museum of Valletta,’ which are female, like the 
figure from Adalia, and are seated in a variety of half kneeling attitudes, with one 
lez crossed in front, and the other drawn away to one side, Inthe Maltese figures, 
however, the right foot is usually thrust outwards, instead of being drawn under 
the body. Other examples carry the same type of fignre from end to end of the 
Eastern basin of the Mediterranean, From the 22gean come the grossly modelled 
figures found in the Kabirie sanctuary in Samothrace, and from mainland Greece a 

primitive figure of Pentelie marble, found a little north of Athens, and sequined 

hy the Ashmolean Museum, In the latter instance, it is true, the artist has hit 

upon another rendering of the levs, which are folded one above the other seross 

the front of the body, much as the arms commonly are in the cognate marhlo 

fleures from the Cyclades! : 

Further, in view of the owl-like visage, andl pentagonal trunk, of this figure 
from Adalia, it becomes highly probable that those truncated and “ owl-faced ” 
images of marble or limestone,” which were found in such numbers in the lower 
utrata of Hissarlik, and to which repeated allusions has heen made already, are only 
still more inexpert attempts to reproduce the same squatting type; at all events, 
the well known leaden figuret shows very well that a “Trojan” artist had no 
difficulty in modelling a full-length figure, if he wished to do so; and in tho 

(‘yclades too, the “violin-shaped " type of marble figure,’ of very cule outline, 
and devoid of legs, co-exists with a whole class of well modelled full-length 
figures, and may very likely represent o squatting type like that of the Attic 
ligure. 4a 

Further still, it can hardly be accidental that the Maltese, the Samothracian - 
and the Attic figures agree with that from Adalia in an abnormal steatopygia, 
which recurs in some of the full-length figures from the Cyclades" has piven rise 
to a namber of ethnological speculations, In the case of the figure from Adalia, 
indeed, the steatopygia ia by no means so pronounce, and is further concealed by 
the mideness of the workmanship, the flat standing-lase of the figure, and the ' 
abbreviated treatment of the lower limbs. « But no one, T think, can fail to observe _ 
the marked looseness and crossness of the contours of the figure; while the profile- 
view in particular. shows a corresponding protrusion of the abdomen, between the | 
hands and the feet, which is very carefully modelled, and certainly intentional, 

Coming now to more easterly, and at the same time to less primitive figures, 


' Seo Caruana, Report on the Ruma of [Mogiar Kim; Perrot Chipiez, Histoire da 0 Avt, iii, se 
Figs. 230, 231; and av, Mfelta, in the forthcoming list of the Anthropological Photograplia 


Committee, Ae. 
* Blinkenberg, Antiguites Premyednrennes, Fig. 1-3. Evans, Cretan Pistograplis, Appenilix . 
Ty 126, 128. . 
A Itios, Fig. 226, ; 


* Blinkenberg, fr, Fig. 4; and unpublished specimens in the Ashmolean Museum, 
* Perrot Chipiez, .., vi, Fig. 333 (from Amorgoa), 324 (from Sparta). 
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it is tempting to compare the attitude of the so-called © Temple-hoys"™ which are 
among the eommonest votive sculptures on the sanctuary-sites of Cyprus, and 
occur occasionally also in Cypriote tombe, The extant examples of this type are 
indeed one and all later than the fifth century 2.c.; but they certainly perpetuate 
a ceremonial posture, and this may very well have been traditional, and of far 
greater antiquity than these late instances of it. In these fully modelled figures 
the attitude itself is more clearly expressed, the figure sits on one foot, nsnally 
the left, with the other foot in front, the weight of the body being usually 
borne partly on the left hand, while the right hand grasps a bird or an incense 
lox. It is characteristic also of this growp, that, thongh the figure is almost always 
clothed, the garment is drawn up so as to expose the groin—the original type was 
therefore essentially nude ;—and also that, the figure wears one or more necklaces, 
heavily loaded with pendant-charms. The large majority of the Cypriote figures 
are male; but female examples are found. 


It is not clear at present what, if any, 18 the significance of the peculiar 


uthitude under discussion; and the discovery in the Mycenzan palace of Knossos 
in Crete, af genre freseo-scenes in which the female figures are seated in an attitude 


very similar to that of the Maltese figures, warna us not to lay too much stress on 


a posture which may have heen common in every-day life, At the eame time, the 
posture was not in common use either jn Greece, or in Asia Minor, or in Cyprus 
(except for these * Temple-hoya "), during the Hellenic period" ; its retention, in the 
ease Of the “Temple-boys,” as a ceremonial attitude points to it a8 a survival from 
an earlier phase of culture: the Mycenwan women in the Cretan fresco are 
themselves seated in the courtyard of a building which Appears to be a Mycenmean 
Llemple; and both the Samothracian and the Maltese examples, widely separated 
ae they are in space, and perhaps also in time, agree in haying been found, the 
former in an undoubted sanctuary, which persisted as such into Hellenic times, 
the latter in a luilding which like its greater fellow, the “ Giganteja” of Gozo, 
hears the strongest marks of having been the foous of a cult of some kind, 

Further, as Mr. Evans has recently shown,‘ the Maltese, the Cretan, and the 
Uypriote cults in question are of the same “ baetylic” type; centring, that is, round 
the worship of a pillar, of stone or wood, as the repository of the divine presence : 
ao that the probability is increased, that the similar attitude assumed hy votive 
figures in each case may bea votive or ceremonial attitude. 


' Bee Myres and Ohnefalech-Richter, Cyprea Mason Catelogue, Now. 31 SSH, S112, 520i, 
So7t: and Ohnefalsch-Richter, Xypros, Pl. xcii, There are Veal examples also in the Crpriote 
Room of the British Museum (Nos, 240, 273, 274), in the Salle des Oripines of the Louvre 
(uneatalogued) and in the Cesnola collection in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 

* Lg. Cypras Museum Catalogue, No. 3157. 

* In Greece it is an attitude of fabulous or orgiastic figures such as aitvra (as on the coins 
of the Sicilian Naxos, Gardner, Types of Greet Coins, Pl. ii, 20, of. coins of Thasos, Head, 
Historia Numorwm, p. 228), and in this case also probably a traditional and perhaps a ritunl poems, 

‘Ina paper which was read before the Hellenic Society (November Ist, 1900), and has 
appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Stefies, xxi, pp, 99-904, 
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In the case of the figure from Adalia, however, it has not been possible to 
discover whether it was found in any sanctnary, and for the present it remains 
ait isolated find. 

Isolated as it is, however, it contributes two other important data to our 
knowledge. Hitherto the black carbonised elay-fabric, which is characteristic of 
the earliest settlement wt Hissarlik, though it has been traced by the researches 
of Dr, A. Koerte up the valley of the Sangarios River, has not been identified 
further to the south and east. In Galatia and Kappadokia, and even in. parts of 
Phrygia itself, in fact, the red-faced lwematitie clay-falric which comes up from 
the direetion of Cyprus and the Syrian coast, supervenes direetly upon the 
primitive unfaced wares; whereas in the Hellespontine region we find it 
supervening upon the black-ware. The discovery, therefore, of so fine & 
specimen of the black-ware so far south as the neighbourhood of Adalia, is of 
considerable importance, as extending the area over which the black-ware industry 
had time to extend before it met the advancing frontier of the red-ware. 

The punctured ornamentation also has a wide geographical distribution, and 
fairly well-defined limits of prevalence in time. At Hissarlik it occurs, associated 
(just as on the figure from Adalia) with linear incisions, on the black-ware of the 
lowest stratum!; but it disappears after the advent of the red-ware. North and 
west of Hissarlik, similar punctured ornamentation occurs at Butmir and other sites 
in South-Eastern Europe® on pottery-fabrics which are related, if not ancestral, to 
those of the “ first town" of Hissarlik. South and west of the Hellespont, Asia 
Minor, ill-explored, interposes a blank as yet. In Cyprus, where no antecedent black- 
ware-period is known, the punetured ornament also is almost absent: in fact, T 
know of only one example at all; on a shattered flask of red-ware in the Ashmolean 
Museum? The “black punctured ware” which appears in Cyprus in the middle 
period of the Bronze Age," originates, ae I have shown elsewhere,’ probably on the 
Palestinian coast, and was imported thence both into Cyprus, and into Egypt from 
the twelfth to the eciehteenth dynasty. It may be remotely descended from the 
punetured black-wares from pre-dynastic Egypt* and further west’; and of this 
earlier tradition of punctured ornament, magnificent examples are seen on the 
ereat doorways, and on the seulptured altar, of the megalithic buildings of Malta." 

Both these considerations also enable us to assign the figure to its approximate 
period; for the advance of the red-ware is intimately connected, as I have pointed 





| Migs, Figs. 32, 45, 271, 292, 310, 312, 314.. Ch p. 253 (note 2) above, 
© Petrie, Vaquda and Ballas, pp. 38, 63. 

* Ashm. Mus. Cypr. Jnv., No, 79. 

' Cyprus Museum Cataflogwe, pp. 37-8, and Nos, 81 <3, 

* Jowrnal of Lfollente Studies, xvii, 140, 

* Petrie, Nagada and Ballas, Pl, XX. 


' Ciempoznelos in Spain (fol, £. Acwl. Modrid, XXV, 4300, PLIV, ¥, X11): Malta: 


(fragmentary vase, apparently from the Bengemma necropolis, in the Valletta Mien, 
argon Tolistierel ), 
* Perrot Chipiez, Le, iii, Figs. 226-0, 


Figurine from Adatia. 





ont elsewhere,’ with the advance of the first knowledge of copper, and the 
punctured ornament represents the highest artistic development of the black-ware 
which it immediately superseded* We may therefore place the figure from 
Adalia close to the boundary between the latest Neolithié and the earliest 
Metallie Age; and in close ‘proximity; us its style and ornamentation have 
indicated girsady, to the phase of culture which is represented by the lowest 
settlement of Hissarlik. 








Drserssios. 

The Presipent alluded to the wide distribution of the owl-like faces on 
prehistoric objects, and stated that he believed that the peculiar ornamentation, 
formed by filling incisions with a white substance, was by no means cor 
the Mediterranean; on the contrary he believed it would be found on - careful 
examination that this method of decoration was in use by the potters of the 
Tronze Age in Britain, though the poor character of the ware compared: with that 
of the Mediterranean made it very difficult to find examples to prove this with 
certainty, 





' Journ, Anthrop, Tnat., xxvi, 300M Cyprus Musenva Catatogue, pp. 15-17, 
* Cf. Petrie, Nagada and Ballas, p. 38, on the connection between the punctured 
ornament and the first knowlelge of copper, 
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ON STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM TASMANIA. EXTRACTS FROM A 
‘TER BY J, PAXTON MOIR. 





COMMUNICATED BY Proressorn E. I. Tyron, F.ILS, 
(Presesten Novemuen 277m, 1900. Win Prares XXV, XXVL] 


Tue extracts which follow are portions of a letter received by Professor Tylor 
from Mr. J. Paxton Moir, of Hobart, Tasmania, in answer to a request for further 
information as to a number of Tasmanian implements sent over to England by 
Mr. Moir; especially as to the localities in which they were found. Mr, Moir 
replied as follows :— 

_ “Twill now answer your inquiries as far as I can, although I have not vet 
sufficiently examined the camping grounds of the Tasmani Aborigines to form 4 
correct judgment. In fact, so far I have only reached the borders of investigation, 
having explored only a few camping grounds found within an area of about seven 
miles long by two or three miles in width, and that in one only of the southern 
parts of Tasmania (Buckingham) which county is perhaps the best to select as 
representative in many ways. Also, I have yet to ascertain what is to be found 
at a depth below an ordinary plough furrow, [ have explored shell-beds to a 
depth of & feet where partly exposed on the river banks, but then found very 
few stones. I am sending you one found with shells § inches below the surface, 
which is a two-edged knife, probably used to eut up tough shell-fish, or to cut 
them from their shells. [Apparently that shown in Plate XXVI, Fig. 12.] With 
this you will receive two I found on the surface of undisturbed ground (i., 
ground in its natural state as it was in the days of the natives, except that it had 
been swept by a bush fire), probably two dropped while having their last hunt, 
These two I found about a mile inland, away back from their sea-side camping 
ground [they are round or oval-shaped and are chipped all round, Plate XXV, 
Figs. 7, 8} 

“The ones found by Mr. Morton in Australia on the Murchison River are 
mostly of this class, but less in thickness and nicely chipped—one appears to 
have a ground edge. They are of a stone easily chipped and neh in colour, 
and some are variegated in colour, Their rich colour attracts attention, but they 
are no better in make or finish than the better class of Tasmanian implements. 

“In answer to one of your inquiries, for general illustration I have dropped 
in a couple of handfuls of stones just as picked up two or three days ago, without 
selection, from off a piece of plonghed and harrowed ground of Jess than quarter 
acre area, This is part of a camping ground just half a mile from here. They 
will give you an idea of the large number of ‘yravers’ made by the Tasmanian 
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Aborigines. As a rule I find yravers, serapers and skinners about eqnal in 


proportion, aves much less in number, large axes very few. 


“T send you fifteen just as gathered up in about ten minutes, without making 
choice or preference, beyond discarding a few wanting in character found with 
thom. The largest may be either a speer ee or small hand-chopper, or a lange 


skinning tool [Plate XXV, Fig. 2] and may be hell thus with the forefinger at 
the back of the stone resting in hollow at hack of stone, and thumb lying 
along the front, with bal of thumb resting on slope of face—probably to 
vive a sliding or forward push to the stone the moment it descends on the 
wood—a sort of sliding ent. It may also be held in the palm of the hand at 


right angles to the wrist. Five are cireular shaped and square edged shinners. 
ot skinning tools, One has one edge » little hollow which may be fer entting 


the skin round the /egs of animals—a dirty white stone; and may be heli 
hetween the thumb and forefinger, with the forefinger and others bent or 
tucked round at back of stone under the thaombh. While some of these anid 
of other tools may be used also as serapers, there is in this tem minntes’ 
gathering one double concave seraper [Plate XXVI, Figs, 13, 16, 19, are inserted 
18 specimens of concave scrapers and gravers]. 

“Usually the scrapers are more plentiful, while here no less than six are 
eravers, four or five of which are almost identical in shape, and are held between 
the thumb and forefinger, the forefinger being bent or tucked round under 
the thumb. One or two are sharp-edged cutting flakes or knives, and one in 
particular has the appearance as of a ground edge with a little chipping; the 


next two edges are also cutting edges, and the edge to right looks like a small 


qoneave scraper. 

“Tf this is a ground edged implement then I lave found several; but if not, 
I may say T have not yet found any that have been ground by the Aborigines of 
Tasmania. I will make further search for ground tools, If we compare 
Tasmanian tools with the beautifully ground axes and adzes of the New Zealand 
aml New Guinea natives, then we see how far the Tasmanian Aborigines are 
behind them; but for variety of form and purpose and ingenuity in chipping, the 
Tasmanians hold their own against Australian implements, provided we make 
comparison with unground hand-gripped tools only, 

“With regard to stones made to fit or use in a club or handle of any sort, 
I have never yet seen a Tasmanian stone that could be used that way—every 
implement 18 made to fit the hand so far as T have met with them; and T have 
eirefully examined thousands. You mention that Tasmanian-like implements are 
found in Australia. This is correct, and any chipped stone found in any port of 
Australia can be matched for shape and style in Tasmania (cave and except spear 
heads ond war implements), A friend of mine on a visit to Melbourne, Victoria, 
walked several miles out of Melboume to some place near the water, and seeing & 


sunny slope or bank he walked over it, and found several chipped stones, but 


beyond putting a few in his pocket he made no selection, On showing them to 
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we T matched most of them with Tasmanian implements. They were but very 


ordinary in make or finish, and T am sorry my friend did not search for better 
specimens when in Victoria, The ground had not been ploughed or disturhed 
in any way. 

“Some think with me that probably Tasmania and Australia were one: 
continent many thousands of years ago, or were at least joined by a long narrow 
isthmus, Many mineral, botanical and other peculiarities agree and are common 
to hoth, to say nothing of emus, kangaroos and opossums, A few of the 
Australian blacks may have been driven down south, and found their way across 
the isthmus to the Tasmanian end and settled there, and then were afterwards 
ent off through the breaking up of the connecting isthmus. But of course this ts 
mere conjecture, > ) 

“Next month | intend making a careful examination in parts of a camping 
sround to the depth of 2 or 3 feet, and shall send you specimens of the stone 
implements found, and each stone will be marked by label stating depth at 
which it was found and condition of soil with regard to eolour and shells, As 1 
have found some of every class of stone implement I know of, at camping ground 
on Bennett's Farm, North West Bay, about seven miles from here, I will operate 
there, It is one of the most beautifully situated camping grounds I have yet 
seen, and is a long tapering point with quiet sea on either side, and easy of access 
to the water, which deepens so very gradually that the natives could walk out for 
hundreds of yards without getting out of depth; and all kinds of shell-fish 
abounded, The land adjoining this point on the upper side has several springs 
and creeks which supplied them with fresh water at all seasons, The surrounding 
country abounded with kangaroo, opossums and other game, and probably by 
driving some of the kangaroos on to this pean they were the more easily 
captured by the natives,” 

[Among the specimens exhibited to illustrate Mr, Moir's communication the. 
following are figured on Plates XXV and XXVI—amall hand-axes or choppers, 
Bigs 1, 2,9, 10; heavy axes, Figs. 3,4; skinners and knives, Figs. 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
1; small gravers, knives and scrapers, Figs. 6, 14, 17, 18; duck-bills, Figs. 13, 
19; concave scraper, Fig. 16.) 





LMSC UBEION, 


Mr. H. Batrovr: It is impossible not to feel a keen interest in the subject 
of Mr, Paxton Moir's communication, whether we regard the culture of the 
Tasmanians by itself, as illustrating the life of a people living under conditions of 


extreme simplicity in a state of very low savagedom, or whether, taking a wider — 


view, we consider the bearing of the evidence afforded by their condition of culture 

upon the general question of the developmental history of culture in general, It 

seems probable that we are justified in regarding the Tasmanians as surricels 

from an early stage in general human evolution, whose progress has, from various 

CATISER, been retarded and lias remained in a state almost of arrested development, 
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leaving them as recently living illustrations of man in the remote past, When, 
however, we come to compare the arts of the Tasmanians with the remains of arts 
of the primitive inhabitants of Europe, Paleolithic man, it is essential that the 
erent difference between the environmental eonditions—elimate, geographical 
surroundings, ete—under which the two races lived, should not he overlooked, 
since their requirements must have differed widely. In regard to the forms of | 
‘Tasmanian stone implements, these seem to be referable to relatively few types, 
mostly adapted to many wees. The hollow-scraper is adapted to smoothing anil 
rounding spear shafts or for use as a rotary saw for cutting transversely. The 
ao-called “graver” presents some difficulties, in so far as there seem to be few 
demands in the life of the people for a fine grooving tool, The crosa hatching of a 
club handle to roughen the grip could be better and more easily done with a long- 
edged tool, and Tam not aware that the Tasmanians were in the habit of making 
longitudinal furrows on their clubs and other implements after the fashion of 
many Anstralian tribes. 

The most characteristic tool of the Tasmanians, viz, a cutting and seraping 
tool made from a broad flake, chipped to a bevelled edge from one face only, anil 
usually having a fat unworked back, is one which not only belongs to the low ° 
culture of modern primitive races, and to early prehistoric races, but 1s the most 
persistent of all stone implements, having survived as a useful tool from early 
Stone age days through all subsequent periods to the present day, in the age of 
steel, where we may still find it to the fore as the most approved form of © flint” 
for use with steel itself for purposes of striking a light. In fact, stone implements 
exactly resembling in form those from Tasmania are liable to be found associate:| 
with finds of other periods besides the earliest, and, while an implement found in 
the Drift near Clermont may, as Dr. Tylor has urged, bear a striking resemblance 
to a typical Tasmanian implement, so may a neolith from the South Downs or 
elsewhere, or a-stone of far later date. The special interest of these rude imple- 
ments from Van Dieman’s Land lies, not so much in the positive evidence of their 
rude and primitive nature, but rather in the wegafire evidence which shows them 
to be unassociated with native-made implements of higher and more specialised 
forms, and, in reference to the parallel, quoted by Dr. Tylor from Mr. Morton’s 
find of rude implements on the Murchison River, West Australia, it is of 
importance to he clear as to whether those rude implements were or were not 
associate with others exhibiting higher finish and the attributes of more 
experienced treatment, ¢g., grinding and hafting. 

Dr. Tylor referred to the manner in which most or all of the Tasmanian stone 
implements seemed readily to fit the hand, being apparently so shaped by design. 
It seems to me, however, after examining a large number of these stones, that this 
ia really due in the main to the fact of the hand being a very adaptable organ of 
prehension, which can be made to suit itself to almost any of the shapes, and I 
(question whether the ease with which the implement ¢an be held in the hand is, 
except in a few instances, the result of as deliberate and careful a shaping ta this 
end as has been suggested. 

The great abundance of stone implements and flakes which is found in 
Testunnia might lead ns to assume a time when the ishind was somewhat densely 
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populated, or to believe in a very long occupation, but on this evidence alone the 
conclusion would be hardly justitied, as the implements wre, for the most part, such 
as would have been quickly made and thrown away without regret as soon as the 
elves began to grow dull, und the great number found is probably to be explained 
as much by the quantity made and used by individuals, as by a theory of prolonged 
oceupation or dense peopling of the islaud. In conclusion may [ be allowed to 
point out how greatly the interests, now aroused too late in the culture of this 
ricently extinet people, brings Lome to us the desirability of doing our utmost to 
study those primitive races which still remain to us, and not leaving their investiga- 
tion until it is too late, until, in fact, we have to content ourselves with making, 
as im the ease of the lost Tasmanian race, speculations Lased largely upon post- 
wtorien study. 

Dr. Garson: F have experienced the same difficulty as Professor Tylor has 
in forming an idea of the character of flint instruments from photographs taken of 
them when lying onan opaque surface, and would like to point out the advantage 
that is gained by placing them on a sheet of glass with a white background at a 
distance of 50 cm. or more below them, and photographing them from above. 
This is not a difficult procedure. [t may be done by placing the camera in a 
vertical position above them with the lens pointing downwards, or the camera may 
he used in the ordinary horizontal pusition by prefixing prism or a mirror to tlie 
lens, By far the best photographs of flint implements are stereoscopic views taken 
in the way I have just indicated. 

For the purpose of skinning animals a moderately blunt round-ended flint 
implement, like some of those on the table, worked from one side, would, I think, 
he the form preferred, except for making the first incision. ‘The side of the 
implement from which it was worked in its manufacture would probably be that 
directed towards the flesh in order to avoid injuring the skin, and the implement 
used with a sweeping motion chiefly from the wrist of the right hand, while with 
the left the skin would be held and a certain amount of traction applied to it. 

The osteological remains of the Tasmanians show yery conclusively that 
whatever the origin of these natives may have been, they had remained in a state 
of isolation from their fellow-men fora long period, until, in the course of genens- 
tions, they had acquired certain characters peculiar to themselves, by which 
their skulls nay be easily distinguished from those of other ruces. After careful 
study of their morphological characters I ventured some years ago to formulate my 
opinion that they were most nearly allied to the Negritos, and was pleased to find 
that Mr, Ling Roth, before I had placed in his hands my article containing my 
views for his book, and from other considerations, had quite independently come to 
the same conclusion as myself regarding their affinities. 

The Presipest: The members of the Institute are, I am sure, grateful to 
Professor Tylor for the trouble he lias taken in bringing these interesting im- 
plements here, and for the description he has given us of them and of their probabis 
use. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Paxton Moir, who lins furnished so yauch of 
the material for Professor Tylor’s remarks. The productions of a primitive people 
like the Tasmanians are of the greatest value and importance in anthropology ; 
aud these possess a peculiar fascination from the fect that the race has become 
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extinet in our own time. It is gratifying to know that practical steps are being 
taken to preserve the story of the Australian blacks, so that they may not likewise 
disappear without an adequate record, The year's leave of absence uranted. to 
Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Gillen for the purpose of studying the native 
raves of Central Australia is a good omen and full of promise. There are two 
points in Professor Tylor’s observations to which I feel bound to call attention. 1 
wit inclined to believe with Mr, Balfour that the way in which such rude imple- 
ments as we see before us fit the hand is rather due to the adaptability of the 
human hand than to any refinement of work on the part of the Tasmanian native, 
The broad bulb on one face of the implement, which Professor Tylor thinks wis 
jade of set purpose to fit the palm of the hand, seems to me to be the natural, if not 
inevitable, result of the natural fracture of the stone, and this seems to be proved 
ly the presence of a corresponding hollow on the other face, the matrix, so to Bay, 
of the bulb of the adjacent flake. The other point to which I wish to allude is the 
statement by Drofessor Tylor with regard to the finding of certain implements in 
Australia itself. These, he said, were chipped only, and not polished, and were 
therfore older than the polished implements from the same continent, Here I 
cannot fellow him. ‘The Australian implemeuts, like those of the neolithic age in 
this country, were chipped into shape and then polished, and many thousands of 
neolithic age are not polished at all. Moreover, it is certain that the Australian 
native waa polishing his stone implements at the sume time that the Tasmanian 
was content, as far os we know at present, with his chipped unpolished tools. 
How then can we say without other evideuce that there is any difference in date 
between implements that are chipped only, and those that are chipped and 
polished ? . 

Professor TyLor: 1 should like, before we separate, to express once more 
uy sense of the value of Mr. Moir's work, in searching for these implements on 
the site of a definite encampuient, His resulis, 1 think, tend to confirm the 
opinion that these implements were never ground; and that, while mostly fitted 
to be grasped in the hand, they could not have been fixed in handles. 














Jorrnal of the dathropological fortiole, Fol. VV, Plate TYP. 
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ON THE PAGANISM OF THE CIVILISED IROQUOIS OF ONTARIO, 


By Davm Boye, Curator of the Archiological Museum of Ontario. 


It has often been a subject for doubt whether this or that primitive people, 
if left to itself, would have emerged into civilisatioa—in other mane it has 
proved a matter of uncertainty whether the people concerned possesse(l the 
potency of progress. In some cases Dame Nature has relentlessly cut off the 
supply of raw material before the experiment was well beguy, and in others 
but a short time afterwards, showing us, at any rate, that the elements of 
suceess were nullified, and worse than mullitied, by contact with superior peoples. 

Htespecting no division of the human race has there been more diversity 
of opinion as to innate possibilities of improvement than with regard to our 
American Indians, or, as a sister society has lately decided to call them, Amerinds. 
But the terms just mentioned are of very wide application—much too wide to 
wuke it possible for any one to arrive at a conclusion; for what is trie of 
one stock, or of one group in a stock, may be wholly, or largely, inapplicable to 
any other division or subdivisiow. 

The Huron Iroquois believe that they themselves originated from a hole 
under a hill on the north shore of the St, Lawrence river, Their truditions 
further declare that on account of a great dissension which took place, those who 
ure latterly known more specifically as Hurons,and have been regarded by Brinton: 
and Hale on philological grounds as the senior branch, found their way by circuitous 
routes to the country which lies north of Toronto, on the south shore of the 
Georgian Bay; while the portion we call Iroquois took a southerly course and 
cveupied the northern and central part of what is now the state of New York. 

Other two not inconsiderable bodies found excellent hunting grounds still 
farther west, on the northern and southern shores of Lake Erie, the former 
being known to us as the Attiwandarons, or Neutrals; and the latter as the 
Eries, or Cuts. Other divisions lying south of the main body were the Tuscaroras 
iim Andastes.” It is wholly with those who made their home in New York and 
wtimitely in Ontario, that we are now concerned. 

It is unnecessary for present purposes to follow the history of these people 
from the date of their first contact with the French. Let it suffice to say that 
early in the seventeenth century they became the undying enemies of France, ou 
account of an attack that was mude on them by Champlain, who allied himeelf 
with the Hurons of Ontario, and thus initiated a series of wars that continued 
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until the French were compelled to retire from the’ continent. This almost 
chronic state of hostilities, however, did not prevent French missionaries from 
devoting themselves to the conversion of these most untamable of savages, u 
small portion of whom became Roman Catholics, and have left descendants 
living now at St. Regis and Canghnawaga on the St, Lawrence. Protestant 
Wnissionaries alse, both Dutch aud English, met with some success; but still a 
very large minority remained true to paganism, so that of those who, on account 
of their loyalty to us, left the newly formed United States to take up their abode 
in Canada, nearly one-fourth cling to the belief of their forefathers. To-day 
the proportion of avowed pagans to professing Christians is about the same, 
aud we have therefore, on the Grand River Reserve in Ontario, a pagan population 
of fully one thousand persons, There is another settlement on the Bay of 
(Quinte at Deseronto, all the members of which are Mohawks, and profess 
Christianity. 

It will be seen very readily that a condition of society in which paganism 
openly professed and practised has existed side by side with Christianity for 
uvirly three hundred years cannot fail to possess many features of peculiar 
interest to the ethnological student, and to afford much material for profound 
study. 

One of the first things that obtrudes itself on the attention of a visitor, even 
during a brief stay among the Iroquois, is the utter indifference of Christian or of 
yuan to the religious convictions of each other. In their Council or eoverning 
boy of fifty-two members both beliefs are represented; yet no recriminations 
or causes of difference oecur on this account, Many of the so-called Christians 
are influenced largely by old-time predilections, and either attend no place of 
worship at all or would just as soon put in an appearance at a pagan festival 
in the long-house, Still it must he acknowledged that there are whole families 
on the Reserve which are as truly Christian as birth, bringifg-up, and Indian 
nature render possible, but one's opinion of the yossibilities need not be 
inireasonably high, 

The pagan does not regard himself, nor is he regarded by others, as being in 
any degree, or in any sense, inferior, He is not ostentatiously a pagan otherwise 
than in connection with the regulation feasts, such as those of the New Year 
(when the white dog is burned), the strawberry-lance, the corn-dance, and many 
others, Indeed, it is not characteristic of the Indian to be ostentatious in any 
capacity, except that of a brave, and, for the Iroquois, the days of. bravery in his 
sense have long since departed. In his religions or ceremonial dances he may 
tleck himself gorgeously with bead-work, cheap jewellery, feathers, and highly 
coloured garments, but there is an evident lack of individuality about him 
Spinal He seeis to regards himself merely as an anybody; as a quite 
oe pare oe his et as one who happens to have the necessary togyery 
lor. (splay, and whose impersonal or clan duty it is to ippear im any sort 
of grotesque costume he pleases Other men please themselves also by attending 
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the most solemn feasts in everyday clothing. Most of the younger fellows appear 
in fashionable tailor-made garb, with linen collars and bright silk neckties; The 
women dress, as a tule, more carefully and conservatively than the men, their 
chief article of apparel besides their gowns or dresses being a brightly coloured 
shawl, either of some strong uniform colour or of a large tartan pattern. 

Now as to the worship itself, Originally it was, as a matter of course, 
purely of a natural kind; that is to say, it was founded wholly on the experience 
of the race respecting everyday phenomena, the occurrence of which was 
accounted for by explanatory tales based on anthropomorphic and zoomorplhic 
grounds. Thus the sun would appear to have been regarded as an animate being 
with whom, in time, became associated the Great White Wolf, if, indeed, it was 
not itself this very animal. Whiteness, it may be observed, was always associated 
in the Indian mind with the East, and, in time, with goodness, success, and health. 
The other cardinal points were also connected with their respective colours. In 
some mythologies the deer became the mediator of the sun, and in others the 
turtle. Among nearly all American peoples the rattlesnake was of supreme 
importance, yet. we do not find this creature represented among the totems of the 
Troquois. Animism, or spiritism, pervaded every nook and cranny of Indian 
belief, Not only could the lower animals converse with one another, and arrange 
plans to benefit their human friends or plots for the discomfiture of their eneanies, 
but the hills, the rocks, the streams, the trees, and every object in nature, as well 
us those produced by art, possessed a spirit. As a result of this conviction, the 
Indian was, and is, an arrant coward in the dark. 

They also had their equivalent of the “fairies” of the Old Worll—tittle 
people who held the power to assist men, or to play them infinite mischief. 

Certain ‘places were, to use a Scottish phrase, “no canny.” Among the 
Iroquois such places were mostly near rapids, or were the rapids, but sometimes: 
they were in the form of caverns, or of beetling cliffs, on the shores of rock-bound 
lakes, On approaching or in passing such spots placatory offerings of tobacco 
were made, and sometimes objects of considerable value were dropped into the 
water, , 

To dreams, our Lroquois, with all his congeners, was an abject slave, for he 
regarded them as the experiences of the first of his three souls, the second being 
the one which always remained with his body, and the third that which became 
visible as his shadow. 

Roughly, this was the mental attitude of the Iroquois to nature and natural 
phenomena tutil the appearance of Ayontwatha, the * Hiawatha” of Longfellow, 
who, however, makes an ethnological muddle by assigning an Troquois culture-hero 
to Algonkin legend. Ayontwatlia was, first of all, a political reformer, if we may 
so dignify one who lived in such a crude condition of society; but his success in 
bringing about a confederation of the Caniengas, Senecas, Cayngas, Ouondagas, 
and Oneidas must lave exercised a very powerful influence in modifying some 
beliefs and intensifying others among all these “ nations ” or tribes. 
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We know not when he lived, despite attempts that have been made both by 
Indians and by whites to determine his date: indeed, we are uncertain whether 
there ever was such a person. Tut, in any event, there came a time when the 
spirit of change entered the minds of the Troquois, and henceforth they became 


wore adaptive and more modifiable than their surrounding Algoukin neighbours. 


Thus it was, in large measure, that they proved themselves such unconquerable 
aud resourceful opponents of European, and especially of French, aggression, 

After falling under purely British influence the number of professtne 
Christians rapidly increaseil, but, as has already been pointed ont, fully 20 per 
vent. have remained steadfastly pagan. 

It is from this point that our study of Lroqueis paganism becomes interesting, 
lecause it was impossible that Christian and pagan doctrines and practices could 
long exist in proximity without some modifying influences extending from thie 
stronger to the weaker side, Long before this time, however, the Iroquois, in 
common with many other native rices, had, perhaps unconscionsly, adopted the 
idea of a Great Spirit from the missionaries, for in the aboriginal pantheon no oc 
bee of this kind exercised supreme power, or even seemed to take airy interest 
in the work of the other spirits, an idea lasel no doubt on the customs of the 
lndiins themselves, over whom no one man exercised absolute sway. 

Having adopted the idea of a Great Spirit, the admission of some other 
leliefs became easier, uot because they had any logical connection at all, for 
logic is quite foreign to the Indian mind, lut because, perhaps, of the familiarity 
consequent on intercourse with Christians, both white and of their own kind, 

It was probably on account of knowledge arrived at in some such way thut 
an Onondaga, by name Ska-ne-o-dy-o, who lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century (in 1790 according to Baniine ), declared limeself a prophet and claimed to 
have had intercourse with divine beings. His congeners, by this lime, kuew 
enough about Christianity to be in some measure prepared for a message from 
the Great Spirit, and their peculiar lotions concerning soul-experiences fitted in 
with the announcement of Ska-ne-o-dy-o that he had been favoured with an 
interview with four beings in heaven, Undoubtedly the Indians had heard of the 
‘Trinity, but as three is an unsatisfactory number to the Indian imind, we here 
have a reference to four persons, or the Four Angels, for although Ska-ne-o-dy-o 
soe only three, the fourth one was always present. 

It is somewhat romarkable that although this revelation is of such a 
vomparatively recent date, there is a goul deal of confusion respecting what ts 
known of the circumstances by the friends and relations of the prophet; but 
this only goes to show us how extremely difficult. it is to pet at the truth in 
such matters, and how little confidence we may place in tradition, if we demand 
exactitude. 

All the stories, however, agree in the statement that Skua-ne-o-ly-o'x 
revelation came to him while he was in a trance, so that we need not care 
whether this condition lasted for only a few hours or until he Game to himself 
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on the fourth day. He did not profess that he had seen the Great Spirit, but 
only the four beings who were commissioned by the Great Spirit to deliver His 


inessag’. These were young men, dressed in the height of Indian fashion, and 
carrying bows and arrows, Here we have a compromise and a corresponilence, 


the former as to the number, and the latter as to the office; for Christian teaching 
always introduces a medium of communication between the Creator and His 


jwople. As a matter of course, the four persons were Indians, and behaved in 
Indian manner, for otherwise the appeal to Indian minds would have lost much 
of ite effect. Still Sku-ne-o-dy-o perceived clearly enongh that his people 
required & new gospel—one that would correspond in a measure to the altered 
circumstanees in which they found themselves, and that would, to some extent, 


place them on a level with white men. Himself, no doubt, unaware that a belief 


in the Great Spirit was one of comparatively recent acquirement, he urged the 


people to offer prayers to Niyoh, the Creator, but he adds a touch of Indian 


authropomorphism when he teaches that all such addresses must be made before 
noon, on the ground that as the Great Spirit goes to sleep in the afternoon, he 
cannot then hear anything said to Him, These prayers were nearly an adjunct 
to the old-time dances, which were to be maintained; for the angels said to 


Ska-ne-o-dy-o, “You must worship Niyoh, the Great Spirit, by dancing the turtle- 


dance at the new moon when the strawberry ripens. At the new moon of the 
wreen corn you shall give a thanksgiving-dance. In the midwinter at the new 
moon you shall vive another thanksgiving-danee. You shall have a thanksgiving- 
dance at the new moon at the time of making sugar, You shall dunce at the new 
moon of planting-time, and pray for a good harvest. You shall dance at the new 
moon of the harvest-time, and give thanks for what the Great Spirit has given 
vou.” Among primitive peoples dancing is itself, as a distinguished writer has 
stid, “praying with the feet.” Oral prayer was therefore, largely, the result of 
European influence, something with which the Indian had become to some extent 
wcquainted, and something that was of comparatively easy assimilation. 

Even the matter of the prayers, however, is in the nature of « compromise, 
for the addresses to the Great Spirit are rather in the form of requests that He 
will command other entities to do their duty, the performance of which, but for 
His orders, might be done either reluctantly or not at all. Take, for example, 
bearing in mind, meanwhile, the animism which pervades the Indian mind, the 
following petitions in the prayer which is used at the Burning of the White 
Dug in connection with the New Year festival :— 

* We ask that the sun will continue to shine on us and make all things grow, 

“We ask that the moon may always give us light by night. 

“We ask that the clouds may never cease to give us rain and snow, 

“We ask that the winds may always blow. 

“We ask that the trees and plants may always grow. 

“We ask that Thou wouldst send all sorts of animals for food and clothing, 


- and make the birds increase in number.” 
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Tu this modern form of prayer 16 will be observed that Rawen Nivyoh, the 
(reat Spirit, is addressed as controller and director: in older (but not the oldest) 
forms of address, which certainly are not prayers, the animistic and individually 
independent idea comes out strongly, as when, for example, at the green-corn- 
dance the head man, or speaker, says,“ We thank the earth for all the things 
that grow for food,” «nd at a Cayuga sun-dance, at which I was present; the old 
chief opened the ceremonies by thanking the earth for having yielded grass, trees, 
tohaceo, and medicine, the sun for giving livht and heat, the amon for tieking 
dew, and the thunder for supplying rain and for preventing serpents from coming — SS 
up through the ground and destroying the people. And then comes this: * We - 
thank the Four Angels for protecting us from sickness, disease, and accident, and 
the Great Spirit for providing everything and governing all things, although we 
tannot see Him and never will see Him unless we are goo.” Here the stock and 
the grafts are quite distinguishable: the ancient plirases remain much as we may 
suppose them to have heen for centuries, while Rawen Niyoh and the Four Angels 
ure a plain addition without the remotest attempt to modify the old or assimilate 
the new, 

The animistic and the anthropomorphic assert their sway once more when 
we ate gravely informed that Rawen Niych also thought it would be a good plan 
lo have some Thunderers, to whom he gave power to take charge of the whole 
world, telling them to use plenty of cold water in their work, a5 long as the 
world and the people should last. “He said to the Thunderers, ‘You may go 
among the people just whenever you like, and give them all the water they 
need“; and we know that all the plants and trees are pleased when the cold 
Water comes to the earth, They are glad the Thunderers have not fonzotten 
them. Niyoh also told the Thunderers to kill anything that might be unlucky to 
the people." 

The Indian Angels vouchsafed to Ska-ne-o-dly-0 other information, some 
of which had reference to what we may suppose the best of his people liad always 
beheved, but some of it undoubtedly inspired by Christian influence. ‘Thus they 
told him that Niyoh intended men and women to marry and have families; that 
the children were to be treated kindly, not to be provoked in any way, not to 
le despised for ugliness or awkwardness, never to be whipped ; that: homeless 
children should be adopted by married persons without families; and that no 
person in Want should be tummed away hungry from one's door, In all this, as 
well a5 in what appertains to the holding of dances, or festivals, we have what is 
luitive, or nearly so: but when Ska-ne-o-ly-o declares that the four persons 
sail,“ Your people must not play cards.” and “ N iyoh says it is wicked to play a 
liddle, and wrong to drink rum,” he is profiting by his contact with white people. 
The reasons adduced for the last-named inhibition are truly Indian. “ If," said the 
prophet, “ you are drunk when you #e hunting, the animals will smell you a long 
way off and keep out, of your way; if vou go a-fishiny the fish will hide ; if you 
are driving & horse the swell of the rum Will make him run away; your dog will : 
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not like you; your corn and. pumpkins and tobacco will not grow; if you try to 
dance or to run, or to sit still, you will have no sense; everything will go wrong.” i 

It might be diffieult to find a better illnstration of purely aboriginal and 
illogical reasoning than this is. Incapacity to hunt, fish, manage a dog or a horse, ae 
or to cultivate plants is attributed to the intelligence of these things; they now 
that the man has been drinking too much, and for this reason fear him, or despise 
him: and it is only when the man tries to sit’ still, or to ron, or to dance 
when drunk, that he himself will discover his lack of sense, 

The inhibitions respecting cards and the use of the fiddle were no doubt . 
intended by the “four persons ”"—i+., by Ska-ne-o-dy-o—to prevent too much 
social intercourse with white people, the former on account of the Indians’ 
well-known gambling propensities, and the latter owing to their equally notorious 
(lesire for the strong drinks which usually accompanied such festivities a century 
ago, It was no doubt also intended to prevent any assimilation of the native 
feasts or dances with the white peoples’ social gatherings—perhaps, indeed, this 
was the main consideration. 

Gambling in géneral, however, was not forbidden, only gambling with 
cards, The Indian prophet was too well aware how utterly impossible it would 
be, even were he wishful, to abolish this practice among his people. Twice a year 
at the great public feasts it was allowable to play for stakes; and at home, or E 
elsewhere, they could always do as they pleased in this respect. 

The feasts or dances so often referred to were, and are,a stern necessity. 
Withont these, life to the pagan Indian would not be worth living, and one of 
them is held on every possible occasion in addition to the regular, seasonable, 
ceremonial affairs to which reference has already been made. But in accordance 
with present custom some of the latter are set apart for thanksgiving. Now the 
viving of thanks (in our sense) for anything is wholly foreign to Indian nature, as 
indeed it is perhaps to aboriginal nature everywhere. It is an acquired mathod of | 
expression, and whether the sentiment of gratitude has yet been acquired is another 
question. 

Agreeably to the totemic idea thankfulness is out of place, or rather lias no 
existence in any of life's conditions. For primitive man in his tribal relations, 
individualism has but a hazy meaning, if any at all. He gives as freely as he 
takes, neither expecting nor giving thanks, but lis associations with us have 
taught him to comply with form at least, and thus in some measure to remove 
from himself the reproach of the white man respecting Indian “ingratitude.” We 
find, therefore, that Ska-ne-o+ly-o has introduced expressions of thankfulness iy 
+ connection with some of the ceremonial feasts, hut it is also observable in the 

older and slightly adulterated dance-speeches that not a worl of this kind 
occurs, Take, for example, the address of the heal man at the Burning of the 
White Dog, notwithstanding its ostensible appeal to Niyoh. Following what may 
be called the invocation, he asks that the sun, moon, clouds, and winds miny 
continue to perform their duties; that the warriors, young men, and women 
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may be preserved in health and strength ; that medicine-plants and fruit trees may 
continue to grow; that game may be abundant for food and clothing ; and he 
eancludes with the self-righteous and uwneanseiously humorons wish, “May the 
ecent of the tobacco I have thrown on the fire reach Thee to let Thee know we 
ave still good,and that Thou mayest vive us all that we have asked.” 

With the introduction or adoption of the belief Ins Great Spirit—* One, 
you know, that, bosses all the other spirits, and the little peoples, and Ta-ron-ya- 
wii-gon, and Ongwehdgon, you know,” as a Seneca ones explained to me—it 
became necessary to provide some means of communication between heaven ant 
earth in addition to prayer and thankegiving, which, alone, are somewhat boo 
intangible for this purpose, The Burning of the White Dog was therefore seized 
as a fitting oceasion for the sending of messages heavenwards, But this long 
antedates the appearance of Ska-ne-o-dy-o, who actually forbade the ceremony, 
prohably because ‘twas a subject of ridicule among white people, Notwith- 
standing both circumstances, our Canadian Troquois pagans maintain the = 
‘1 connection with their annual New Year's dance at the time of the February 
new moon, when near the clove of a ten days’ celebration the master of 
ceremonies reverently says— 

* Great Master, beholil here all of our people who hold the oli faith, and who 
intend to abide by it, 

« By means of this dog being burned we hope to please Thee, and that just a5 we 
have decked it with ribbons and beads, Thou wilt grant favours to us, Thy own people. 

“T now place the dog on the fire that its spirit may find its way to Thee who 
made it, and made everything, and by this means we hope to get all we want 
from ‘Thee in retin.” 

In full accordance with Indian belief, the spirit of the dog, on reaching 
Niyoh, will apprise him ef the state of alfaira on the earth, a belief that not 
only proves a want of faith in the adequacy of prayer alone, but which could 
riot have had any reason for its existence before Rawen Niyoh himself was 
‘ntroduced to “boss all the other spirits” But the killing, burning, or enerihoe 
of a white deg has always, and everywhere over the northern part of our con- 
tinent, possessed some mysterious inffvence. In my archeological report for 
1898 I have taken some pains to summarise our knowledge of this custom, 
whereby it appears that not only with the Iroquois, but among the Algonkian, 
Athabaskan, and Siouan peoples, as well as among the more highly cultured 
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Aztecs, the enstom of using such an animal in one oF other of these ways. 


was very generally observed. 

It may suffice in this connection to state that im the opinion of General 
(lark, of Auburn, New York, who has made a special study of Troquotan 
mythology, the white dog is now employed as a substitute for the white wolf, 
which formerly represented the aun; and Tr. Brinton, quoting Von Tschudi, 
approves the statement of the latter that “ white dogs were closely related) with 
ensimogonical and culture myths” in many native religions, | 
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However this may he, the point to be observed here is that our present- ms 
day pagan Iroquois, having long since forgotten the original significance of i 
the rite, now attribute mediatorial or intercessory powers to the white dog, the 
spirit of one of which they despatch annually to carry a message to Niyoh, or 
Rawen Niyoh, the Creator, Nothing ean be more certain than this, that when z=. 
there svas no Great Spirit there was no need for the services of a TmHessenger, 

Tut notwithstanding the evident influenees which led to this new iden 
respecting the office of the white dog's annnal visit, implying as it does a 
heaven, as distinguished from a mere “happy hunting-ground,” it is worthy 
of notice that our Indian friends did not take kindly te the idea of a hell, which : 
they have left in the undisturbed possession of the white man. Punishment , 
in any ease was objectionable to the Indian, It may be diffienlt to reconcile 
this statement with our knowledge of the cruelties he inflicted on his enemies, 
whether white or of his own bleod: but his purpose on such oecasions was 
rither to misintain the honour of his totem, or of his tribe, by rendering or 
providing an equivalent for the sufferings of his own people when they were 
in the enemies’ hands, as well as with a view to test the power of his captives’ a 
endurance, hoping, if possible, to make them evince signs of pain, and thus ‘ 
prove themselves to be only women. Our pagan Iroquois, then, has no hell, 
lint his leniency in this respect is wore than counterbalanced hy his exclusive- 5 
ness respecting heaven, where he admita no white man, On the New York 
Iteserve it is asserted that George Washington, on account of his goodness to 
the Indians, has been permitted to go half-way, where he remains speechless, 
and accompanied by his dog; hut on the Grand River Reserve in Ontario, I 
have never heard but one Indian refer to this exception, and if is not improbable 
that in time it will be wholly forgotten among Canadian pagans, 

: The remark has often been made that certain groups of people in various 
yarts of the world have foiled to keep pace with neighbouring groups through 
sheer inability to advanee beyond a given line. Among ourselves civilisation: _ 
is a comparatively slow process, and with some of us it is of much slower 
development than it is with the mass, American Indians are not a progressive 
people. They assimilate European notions very slowly, and, at best, somewhat 
imperfectly, Tradition and usage are more powerful than appeals to action along “a 
new lines, even when the advantages of the latter course are made plain, Ib is 
only when tradition has been deprived of its power by the segregation of ini- ’ 
viduals from national or tribal associations that tradition itself ceases to govern. 

If we judge the pagan Troquois thns, we shall wonder that they have been -. 
in any way modified by European contact so far as their religion is concerned, 
for they ave thoroughly separated from their Christian fellows in all that concerns 
their myths and superstitions. It ix not with them,as it is with us: a matter 
of disputation eoncerning what constitutes the true religion, for according to 
their philosophy it is not necessary that all should be of one faith. The white 
man's God need not he—indeed, is not likely to he—the same being as the Indian's 4 
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God, and here we see how very superficially after all the idea of a Great Spirit 
affects the aboriginal mind. It has never been made to fit exactly mto the 
Indian pantheon, which recognises no paramount being, but leaves the thousand- 
and-one phenomena to the good or bad offices of a thousand-and-one independent 
spirits, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, to spirits each of whom 
is independent in his own sphere, for it is within the power of any one of these 
beings to create so much trouble on his own account as to compel one or more 
of the others to “ come to time” in any matter of dispute. 

The wonder, then, is, not that Iroquois paganism has been to some extent 
modified by Christian influences, but that it has been modified so little. One 
must mingle with these people in their homes, in the fields, at their games, 
and in their long-houses in connection with their feasts or dances, to appreciate 
fully their mental attitude in this respect. They are utterly unconscious of 
any similarity between their own and the white man's religion, They believe 
that Niyoh, the Great Spirit, has always formed a part of Indian belief, and 
consequently have no difficulty in accepting the story respecting the four 
persona or angels he commissioned to communicate with Ska-ne-o-dy-o. 
Similarly they have mo hesitation in the offering of specific thanks to Rawen 
Nivoh, and have perfect faith in the intermediary services of the white dog, 
lf we adiled to these a few suggestions respecting conduct, based on the Christian 
code of morals, we have about all for which Troquots paganism is indebted to 
European culture after a period of more or less direet contact lasting for 
three hundred and fifty years. It ia questionable whether many other 
forms of paganiam have remained so wnehanged for the same length of 
time, and in anything approaching similar circumstances, It is, indeed, a 
matter of doubt whether several forms of Christianity and Mohammedanism 
have not suffered or henefited to a greater extent, even during the space of the 
present century. 

Here we have in almost their pristine simplicity and crudity the music, 
the songs, the dances, the speeches, and the ceremonies of old, but the origin 
and meaning have long since heen forgotten. Their maintenance is purely 
conservative, Even the significance of the worda of the song is lost, and in 
many of the ceremonial rote-speeches in connection with the feasts, words and 
phrases ure employed respecting which even the oldest medicine man has no 
knowledge, In this, however, they are only a few degrees worse than ourselves. 
The same is true with regard to such customs as the “ scattering of ashes,” the 
spraying of heads with sweetened water, the anointing of heads with sunflower 
oil, and several other rites, 

It is interesting, also, to note that all these are indulged in by the half- 
breeds, and by some who are more than half white, seemingly with quite as 


much zest as by those of purer or wholly pure Indian blool. It seems some- 


what anomalons, at first sight, to observe, engage in a dance or a dream 
interpretation, persons of all shades of colour, from the darkest (which is darker 
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than mulatto) to a tint that conveys only the slightest suspicion of Indian 
blood. 

But the old-time ways are doomed, and will probably disappear as a system 
long before the people die out, for the young men mingle more and more with 
their white neighbours, the young women frequently find employment as 
domestics in “white houses,” and parents are gradually losing their grip of 
the ancient forms, although they cling tenacionsly to the snperstitions these 
typily. 

‘Meanwhile the condition is an extremely interesting anil instructive one 
to the anthropologist, one which in many respects is unique in the history of 
the world. 

“I have frequently regretted that when the British Association met in 
Toronto 4 few years ago, no arrangements were made for a visit of the Anthro- 
pological Section to the Six Nations’ Reserve, only some sixty miles distant, when 
it would have been a matter of but little difficulty to arrange for a special pagan 
feast, and where the members might haye been able to realise, to some extent, 
much that has been either only slightly adverted to or imperfectly explained 
in the present paper, respecting the pagan rites and ceremonies of the Troquois— 
or, a3 one has called them, the * Romans of America” | 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF VUMBA, EAST AFRICA. 


By A. ©. Honzis. 


Tut Mohammedans, as is well known, displayed, for some centuries after the 
death of their great prophet, a remarkable activity in attempting to subjugate 
and, at the same time, to evangelise the world. Thus, the Moors predominated 
in northern Africa and extended their conqnests to Spain and to other countries 
‘in southern Europe; the Saracens drove the Byzantine emperors from their Asiatic 
flominions and made themselves masters of the places helil sacred by the early 
Christian Church; and the Arabs and Persians emigrated to and colonised various 
parts of India and Africa. 

A few of the latter people, coming from the plains of Shirazi, settled, about 
the time King John ascended the throne of England, near the mouth of a river on 
the mainland of the east coast of Africa, almost opposite Pemba (a lange island 
north of Zanzibar), and some fifty miles south of Mombasa, the eapital of the 
East Africa Protectorate and the terminus of the Uganda Railway. This river, 
the mouth of which divides the British and German spheres of influence, is 
known by the name of Uiade, whilst the district. watered by its delta is called 
Fumba. | 

To the present day, on the banks of the Mchamalale* stream (one of the arms 
of the Umba river), in an almost impenetrable jungle between Vanga* and Jasin,‘ 
are to be seen the remains of what formerly must have been a large city. This 


' The Umba river rises near Mlalo in the Usambara hills, a range running at right angles: 


to the coast from Tanga (a town thirty miles south of the Anglo-German frontier) towards 
Kilima Njaro, the highest mountain in Africa. The name is believed to be taken from the 
Kiswahili, or native word, Sowmbe, meaning sea-orchins, which are found in large quantities 
on ite banks, whilst Vumba is thought to be a corruption of Awunda rivage, to take pota, the 
woll being particularly adapted to pottery work of all kinds, large quantities of earthen 
utensils being shipped from the neighbouring ports to Zanzibar, Pemba and Mombasa. The 
Portuguese, it would seem, originally called the district Comba, Le. the country of the 
Umba ; it is, therefore, possible that both Vumba and Umi are derived from the same 
root, 

* Mchamalale is commonly, but erroneously, written Meenelale. 

* Vanga is sometimes incorrectly spelt Wanga (vide also Le Roi - Le Kilimanjaro), Thia ia 
the most southerly town in British territory. Aweanga, in Kiswahili, is the same ns Aupanga, 
and means, literally, to pile up (loads), honce, to rest or stay. The word is believed to refor ta 
the fertility of the soil, Of this town more anon, 

* Jasin iso small town in German East Africa, three miles from Vanga. m 

ye 
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was Vumba Kun, or Great Vumba. Vumba Nudogo, or Little Vumba, is the name 
of the Wasin'-Kigomeni*-Vanga district. 

When, in 1895, Sheikh Mbarnk bin Rashid el-Khelani-el-Mazrui of Gasi* 
joined forees with a distant cousin, Sheikh Mubarak bin Rashid el-Mazrui of 
Takaungu,* and rebelled against the British Government, which had ately 
superseded the Imperial British East Africa Company,’ one of the first agares- 
sive acts on his part was to plunder and sack Vanga," whilst, shortly afterwards, 
our troops burnt Ormuz,’ the chief village in the Pongwe district." 

With the destruction of these two towns many priceless books and documents 
belonging to the Arab settlers were lost, amongst them the Chronicles of Vumba 
Kun. These, 1 am told, were contained in a single manuseript velume anil gave a 
list of the names of the chieftains of this place together with the dates of events 
which happened during their reigns, from riree 600 to 1100 acm, or avn, 1204 to 
LOSS," | 

In order, therefore, to save, to a certain extent, the history of the country, 
known to but a few of a generation rapidly passing away, I have written down the 
story as related to me by the aged shereef Abubakari bin™ Kasim bin Diwan 
Kikambala el-Masela-ba-Alaui," by his brother, Shereef Alani bin Kasim bin Diwan 
Kikambala el-Masela-ba-Alani, by the Liwali of Vanga, Abubakari bin Ali el- - 
Hasraji-el-ba-U ni (a descendant of Diwan Ruga and a cousin of Diwan Marithia), 
hy Shereef Abubakari bin Diwan Kilimia el-Jadid, by Bohori bin Nyale bin 
Mwalimu Mwahathi el-Bajun, the chief elder of the Wasegeju of Ponewe, and by 
Kalamu Mwacholozi, the Awho or Chief of the Wadigo," all of whom are well 
versed in the traditions and folk-lore of the land, a 





! Wasin { frequently written Wassein) is an island off the Fritish coast not far from Vanga, 
For a description, mide page 284. 
* Kigomeni is a small fishing village in German territory, near Jasin. 
ve Gasi, commonly, but erroneoualy, spelt Giasi, is situated half-way between Momlasa and 
Vanga, From 1837 to 1805, it wns the seat of the elder or ef-Ahelwns branch of the Mazrui (ar, 
to use the correct Arabic form, Mazaran) chieftaina, : 
* Takanngn, the seat of the younger branch of the Mazrui, ia a town some thirty miles 
north of Mon hess, a= 
‘: Fide Blue-Book No. @ (1896), Correspondence concerning the revent rebellion in Eat 
our rire, 
" Ibid. p. 12. 
+ bid, p. 42. 
* Pongwe is the name of apart of Vamha Ndogo, The win wore ich ta 
7 ia The meaning of the wor 
prohonncel by the natives J*ongwe, ia unknown, = ste? ohh Ried it 
__* The Mohammedans reckon from the Jijra or era of the flight, which took place on 
Friday, July 16th, ap. 622, ‘The year contains 35434 days —The Indian Calendar. a 
" Bin (Arabic ibn) means son of ; binti, daughter of. . 
" Afows ig contraction of the Arabic Alad 
ocean ee ulige and Wasegeju are the principal native tribes inhabiting the Vamba district, 
=a ing to tradition, the Wadigo, one of the numerous allied clans known collectively aa this 
anyika, or desert people, who fringe this part of the African coast, were already settled in 
fe country when the first of the Sultans of Vumba Kun waa chosen ‘They are believed ic 
mve come from Die Firan in & re <7 age a 
e from Digi and Kiraw in Shungwaya, the native name for the plains lying on the lefr 
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When T kuew their story, | set to work to try and find the lost volume, In 
this I was unsuccessful, but, after some search, a manuscript book—a treatise on 
religions matters—was discovered at Vanga. This, as the anthor’ informs the 


reader ut the end of his essay, was finished at Pate,* after mid-day prayer, on the 


7th day of the third month, 1/33 acum, (1721 a.p,.. Down the margins of the 
pages of this book are jotted the dates of various events concerning the ba-Alaui, 
min-Ali-Sheikh-Abubakari-bin-Salim, el-Jadid and el-ba-Urii families, together 
with some jxnxligrees, which verify and corroborate the statements made by my 
informants. One other discovery was made, vix.:—a list of the nicknames of all 
the chieftains of Vila Kanu in the handwriting of the last of the Diwans who 
died in 1897, 

As will be seen later, I also refer, at tones, to other books and deoouments, 
one especially, called Zhe Story ef Mombase,* by an unknown author, having been 
of great service to me. For the allusions made to the Portuguese state papers 
I am indebted to Mr. Justus Strandes, the author of Die Portugieseneeut von 
Osta frie (Berlin, 1899). 

The chieftains of Vumba Kuu' were considered as important as most of the 
rulers on the coast, Their successor of to-day, the Diwan’ or Pontiff of Vumba 
Nilogo, is merely the head of two or three large clans of Shereefa, ic, descendants 


lank of the Tand, a river some two hundred miles north of Mombasa. The Wasegeju, or, as 
‘they were formerly called, the Wokilio, claim descent from the Somali. Foran account of the 
arrival of these people, vide page 281, The name, Wasegeju, is derived from Awege, to draw 
up the clothes, and Jue, Iigh. This name was given them, owing to their wearing the skins 
round their loins higher than usual. The aboriginal inhabitants of this country are thought 
to have been the Wasi, who were divided into three groups, the Wamaraka, the Wamaomba 
and the Watwa, A few Wamaraka are now settled at Ada, a town some fifty miles west of 
Gas, the Wamaumba live with the Wachouyi, one of the Wanyika tribes, some thirty miles 
north of Mombwsa, whilst the Watwn are to be foumd in small numbers round Lamu, a well- 
known town tet far from the mouth of the Tuna river, 

' The author waa om Abubakari bin el-Fakihi Mwalimu Saleh bin el-Fakihi Mbwani 
Kombo hin el-Fakihi Haji bin Saburi bin el-Fokihi Suhele bin Sheikh ¢l-Maruz-el-ba-Urii. 

* Pate iss town of great antiquity on Siu Taland near the mouth of the Tana river. It Is 
sometimes erroneously written Patta or Pattah, and Sic is often wrongly spelt Siwi, 

* In this story, written in Aralic, the annals of Mombasa are recorded from the time of 
the coming of the Portuguese till the death, in 1856, of Seyyid Said, the first of the Albusaidi 
Sultans of Zanzibar. Although not given at such length as in Owen's Vorrotice of rowyenepes 
fo explore the ahares of Afriow, Arabia cme Maduquacar,. in Krafts fern tm Asfonede, or in 
(inillain'’s Docoments aor UAtatoire, fa peaera phic ef fe Cyimerce ile I Afragee Oricatate, they arn 
interestingly written, 

' The chieftains of Vumba Kun were called Moca Chaombi until eiree 950 ac (1544 
A.D), When the name was changed to Mirena Chimbi Chandi, About 1112 acu. (1700 a.) 
it was again altered to Miron, The other principal chieftains on the coast were those of 
Pate, Saadani or Utondwe (the Otondo of the Portuguese), Zanzibar or Unguja, aud Kilwu, 
The name given to thoee of Pate was Micenyi Mui, and, at a later date, Fumo, to those uf 
Saadani, Viet Aumle, and to those of Zanzibar aud Kilwa, Mfolme. The leas important 
chiefs of Tanga were called Mirengi Chomiy, 

* The name Deron was borrowed from Pate, It meana in Arabic reigning Aone. In 
Indian phraseology the Fast India Company was called Diwan. 
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of the Prophet's race. He is, however, held in high esteem by these people, and 


is much revered and almost worshipped by the ignorant Wadivo and Wasegeju. 
The territory and jurisdiction of the Sultans of Vamba ranged, in olden times, 
from Mawe mawili, two rocks off Kwale, some ten miles north of Tanga, German 


Kast Africa, to Likoni, the south side of Port Kilindini, near Mombasa, and inland, 


from the Usambara hills, in the south, to what is now the Duruma country, west 
of Mombasa, in the north. 

Although these chieftains acknowledged the Portuguese, and after the final 
withdrawal of the Portuguese from Mombasa in 1729 a.p.) the Mazrui governors 


of that town ns their over-lords, yet they were practically independent until 1253 


AH. (1897 4.D.)? when Mombasa was captured by the Albusaidi prince, Said bin 
Sultan, and the hereditary governor, Abdullah bin Hamis, was obliged to settle at 


Gust. From this time dates the decline of their power. The Diwans of the 


present day, however, still receive many and often valuable gifts from the 
superstitious natives and others in exchange for charms. They also retain an 
ancient prerogative of becoming the owner of any slave, who, withing to change 
tnasters, goes through the form of beating three times on the drum, which, for this 
purpose, stauds outside the royal residence, 1 

The chief qualification of a Diwan is to be a Shereef, descended, either in the 
ale or female line, from the first Shereef Sultan of Vumba, Seyyid Abubakari 
bin Sheikh bin Abubakati el-Masela-ba-Alaui, otherwise called Diwan Ruga, who 
reigned from cirea 1112 at, (1700 a.p,) till his death in 1155 AH. (1742 a.p.). 
The only other qualifications necessary are that he be rich and th 
customs be adhered to and rites performed before his election. 

These are as follows:—In the first place, the candidate must tiatry the 
danghter of a Shereef or an Arb. This marriage is called rvei yo ade,” and 
the bridegroom himself receives the title of merrole, whith is a promotion from 
the ranks of the rijane." The fee referred to in this marriage ceremony means 
« great feast to all and sundry who wish to partake of it. If oxen are slaughtered, 
the marriige is called arust we ny'ombe* and the brid 
honour than at an arms ya ada, 

Should the bridegroom give a second feast to all his youthful friends, he is 


promoted another grade and is called ontenzi,"in which case no Aijene may sit at 
table with him, 


at certain ancient 


efTOOM Fecelves more 


' Portuguese State papers, Bibliotheca Nacional de Lisboa. Codire Manuseripto, Nu, 465. 
* The Story of Mombasa, | 
‘ Literally marriage of the fee, Incaning A 


: marriage for which a fee or customary present 
is paid, 





* Literally marriage of the ox. 


* Miensi we kubirimn teoasy immearia one who produces various kinds of food ata lanquet. 


Viele Krapfa Sreadali- Lng! ish DMetionary, page Sie. 
' A tian who marries but does not give the customary fonai: in-cal ets. 

, : | : & : ¥ feast is called mona, He ia not 

at all eee sud is bound to do the bidding of a mmole or satensi without Morir oF opty. 
jilnits A inan has once arrived at the rank of mfensi, ye . , itation to env 
feast given in his natal or adopted tawn, ens He can demand as invitation to any 
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After the marring 
called upon to prepare another feast. This occurs if his wife gives birth to a 
son. 

At the next function which takes place, all the living descendants of Diwan 
Ruga and the members of the houses Ba-Amiri and Mwenyi Chandi! are called 
together, and at a great feast, at which they are given presents of money wand 
clothes, the name of the candidate is submitted to them for approval. If they are 
satisfied with their presents and with the candidate himself, the latter is formally 
invested with the vende He has now the right to wear wooden sandals instead 
of leather ones and is styled Diwan. Messengers ave then sent to the Mohindzano 
clan of the Wadigo and to the Mwakamathi clan of the Wasegeju’ to request the 
pleasure of the company of their chiefs at a amall feast to be given in their 
honour, During the course of this feast the chiefs are informed of the election of 








the Diwan. They are further told that the enthronement will take place on a 


certain day at Vumba Kun. 


Other gifts have to be sent to the elders of Mbayayi,’ Kirui,! Muso,‘ Mkumlbi,' ~ 


Manza,* Alene* and Funzi," to the representatives of the twelve towns or tribes of 
Mombasa and Kilindini’ and, until lately, to the reigning chief of the Mazrui and 
to the Albusaidi Sultans of Zanzibar, | 
On the day appointed for the enthronement, the Diwan proceeds to Vuwba 
Kun, 4 road having been previously eut through the thick, tangled wood. He is 
led by the members of the Ba-Amiri and Mwenyi Chandi families (these people 
being the only persons permitted to enter the sacred precincts of the ruined city) 
toa small pile of stones, all that is left of what was once the grave of Mwann 
Chambi Chandi Ivor, the most powerful of the Sultans of Vumba.* Here his feet 
are washed und he is crowned, ic, a worked skull-cap is placed on his head round 
which a turban is tied.” He then tells the senior member of the Ba-Amiri family 
present, who has had the honour of crowning him, what name he wishes 





' The chieftains of Vumba Kuu are believed to have all belonged to the Ba-Amiri of 
Mwenyi Chandi families, 

* A silver chain worn above the right knee. 

* Like all other native tribes in this part of Africa, the Wadigo and Wasegeju are divided 
intw clans, which clans are often subdivided into families. | | 

' Towns in German East Africa letween Tanga am the Anglo-German frontier. 

* A town on the Pongwe creek. The inhabitants are called Wamwiyuni. 

* A town on the bay of Funzi. The inhabitants are called Wakifundi. 

* The Waswahili or natives of Mombasa and Kilindini are divided into twelve towns or 
tribes, viz. :—Mombasa (or Mvita), Mtwapa (or Mtwail), Kilifi, Pate, Shaka, Paz, Akatwa (or 
Somali), Gunya (or Bajan) and Junda (or Jomvu), Kilindini, Tangana and Changaniwe, 

* Tam informed that this grave, together with several others, was broken down by the 
employés of the Gernian East Africa Company in 1896, in order that the stones might be need 
for building purposes at Jasin, one of their stations on the frontier, The natives aay that bad 
luck will always follow the oceupanta of the house built from the stones of Vumla Kuu A 
stone bearing an inscription, which was taken from these ruins, was sent by a former Governor 
of German East Africa, Major von Wissmann, to one of the Berlin MSE ts, 

* This is called Lujiga bilembu, to tie the turban, 


re ceremony FLA certain period elupses before the candidate is 
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walled, after which he is carried on a native bedstead, shaded by a larve umbrella, 
toa place not far distant, where a great feast has been prepared, and where 
"A lundreds of expectant people are now assembled. The head of the Ba-Amiri next: 
liforms the chiefs of the Wadigo and Wasegeju that their Sultan has been 
a crowned, These two meu, in their turn, impart the news to all present, anil, 
seizing © spear, each swears that he and his people will uphold their Tord: and 
tnaster aud defend him from all enemies, The great feast, called Mshomeyra, is 
then commenced, and two thousand ells of cloth (worth about two thousand 
rupees) are given to the Wadigo and Wasegeju elders. After the feasting has 
: been kept up for some time, all the parties indulge in dancing to the 
? fecompiniment of the Sultan's musical instruments, These consist of two or 
; Uiree large drums, known as nagoma kau and jou, several smaller ones, a long 
—- horn or siwe and two pairs of matuwari or cymbals, After the dance the Sultan. 
fi is carried home on the bedstead, 
> Wherever he goes he is now attended by slaves carrying the horn, a chair and 
the umbrella. 

If the Diwan’s wife gave birth to a som, one more feast has still to take place. 
This follows shortly after the coronation festivities and is called Kvmbi la ada, 
the feast of cireumeision, 

On the death of a Diwan thete is-a general mourning for forty days. Ditring 
this period no Arab, Mswahili or native of Vumba may use more than one cloth to 
E cover himself with; nobody may shave, nor may a cap or turban be worn, The 
house is watched from the outside by men, whilst the rooms are guarded ly 
§ women. After fourteen days have elapsed, a great feast is given, and the Wadigo 

—vspecially the Bitini clan—are permitted to take anything they like from the 
neighbouring plantations, As long as the feast lusts, a certain number of 
Wakifundi have to stand at the door of the house, and, as a sign that they are a 


vonquered race, they may not complain if rice or other food is thrown or dropped 
on then, 






-_- 


Ent oe more custom is worthy of mention. An Arab or native of Vurba 
when speaking to his sultan lias to uncover and remain thus until le receives 
pernussion to again wear his cap and turban. The Diwan is always addressed as 
Miccnye (Lord). 

The first Sultan or Mwanna Chambi of Vumba Kun was nicknamed 
4unbure, This, in the Kidigo’ divlect, nieans to find come thing or some 
place which is hidden, and is supposed to refer to the discovery of the Vanily 

' As will be seen later on, the Sultaus all hail nicknames, These nickuanwu they gave 
httselves at this point in the ceremony, 


"To the present day no native of Vuomba, be he Mohammedan or heathen, may use an 
tnhrella, except a crowned Diwan, 
* ulnte, p. 370, note @; also p, 242, note 7, | 
* This custom js all the more renirhabbe as it is otherwise colsilvred, here gx elsewhere, a 
mark of disrespect to uncover, 


* "The language af the Wadigo is culled Kidign > that of the Wasege I, Risewe jy, 
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country. Tle is believed to have been enthroned civea G00 Aa (1204 A.b,), and was 
buried, as were the six following chieftains, at Vumba Kun. 
Zumbura was succeeded by Aferikvona. This word is believed. to mean Aw 
owe Mei, to find wealth, 
The third Sultan was named Ainena (mona veneris). This is supposed to 
refer to his great strength. " 
Kinena was succeeded by Hundehuy, Hurdle, in the Kidigo diglect, means 
some thing, the name of which is unknown, und Awe is an adjective meaning 
great. The signification is, therefore, some great thing, the name of whieh is _ 
After Hundekuu came Mobve, This word means stalks of Indian corn ; = 
or millet, aod the chieftain who gave himself this name is believed to have : 
wished to convey the idea that, as during the harvest season, he would not only be - : 
content to gather in the corn but would even look after the stubble in the fields, =e 
so he would see to the wants of the least of his people. he! 
His suceessor was Niomvi. This is the name of a small bird which lives in 
the rice fields. a” 
The seventh Sultan of Vumba Kuu was Mwenyi Chand” bin Sheilh, His 1 
futher, Sheikh, who was a scion of a Mombasa family and hailed from the portion > an 
of that town known formerly by the name of Saalani, married a daughter of 
Mwana Chambi Niomvi. He did not change his name but was called Mwanag 
Chambi Chandi, He lived to a great age and ruled well. After his death, the ‘ 
Sultans of Vumba were styled Mwana Chambi Chandi instead of Mwana Chambi, 
as heretofore. ; 
Neither the name nor the real nickname of the next Sultan have been handed  , 
down to posterity. He is now known as Miewna Chamli Chandi: Mienda ne -, 
Wagella, ie, the chieftain who went to the Galla At this time the Galla, o “ 
warlike tribe from north of the Tana river, are said to have overrun the whole > 
country, and one day!whilst the Sultan of Vumba Kuu was on his way to Gonja, a rg 
smuill town on the Umba river not far distant, he encountersd a band of thes: 
savages, The Mwana Chambi Chandi himself and all his followers were slain. 
After a longer interregnum than usuel, a successor was eventually chosen in’ 
the person of Micwne Chambi Chandi feor. This is not believed to have been the 
Sultan's real nickname, but is probably a name given him liye tribe of people 
walled the Wakilio, who, having een driven from their own lands, were granted 
permission by the chieftain of Vumiba to settle in his territorv. In the dialect of | 
these people, who, as has been already stated, ate now known by the name of 





' Chandi, in Kishwahili, is the old form for Mjumbe, an ainbasaador or messenger, 7 
; * In 1580 Mombasa was attacked by sume 16,000 natives, called by the Portuguese 
: _ historian Fr. Jods dos Santos 2tméus, and by P. Pierre du Jarrie Jwbier. "These people ame 
from south of the Zambesi river awd on their march north devastated the town of Kilwa 4 
Wasactiog 4000 of the inhabitaute (Strmles, p. 10o. It is probable that the Vamba 7 
chieftain was killed by these savages and not lw the Gallas, Ec 
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Wasegeju,' Jvor signifies an ivory ring which is worn round the right arm above 
- the elbow. 


For many years past there had been great friction between. the people of af 
Vumba Kun and the inhabitants of the towns Mbuyayi? Muso, Kiruj? Miku bi,? _ 
Manjauli? Mwiyuni,t Mdragoni® and Kifundi,* who, descended as they were from > 
the early Shirazi or Wadaburi settlers from Persia, refused to acknowledge the > 
Sultans of Vumba Kuu as their over-lords, i 

Mwana Chambi Chandi Ivor, therefore, eagerly collevted together the -. 
Wakilio and turned them into soldiers, By their help and by the assistance of 
the friendly Wadigo, he inanaged to vanquish the inhabitants of the eight towns . 
mentioned above. As a sigu of their defeat, these people were forbidden, for ‘- 
ever, to wear either sandals or turbans, to use umbrellas, to allow their women to 
veil their faces, to have solid wooden doors to their houses or to possess any other a 
drum than that known as the “ tut'u,” which is so small that it can only be = 
beaten by one hand. The Wakifundi, iloreover, owing to their prolonged and 
stubborn resistance, were ordered to send some of their nimber, on the death of a = 
Sultan of Vuunba, to stand at the doors of the deceased’s house,* c 

The majority of the conquered people, however, unwilling to aceept peace on 
such degrading terms, left the towns of their birth and migrited elsewhere, some 
few to Jomvu, near Mombasa, whilst others went to Mtangata and Saadani and to 
other towns in what is now German East Africa. Those who remained had to : 
comply with the terms of the peace, and these rules are observed by their 
descendants to the present day. 

There are two large drums at Vanga which are believed to have been made at ’ 
this time in commemoration of the vietory over the eight towns, They are very : 
mussive and are grotesquely carved. 

In 1630 A», about the time when Mwana Vhambi Chandi Ivor sat on the 
throue of Vumba, the Portuguese at Mombasa were all massacred at the ; 
instigation of the Sultan of that town, named Yusuf (otherwise called Don 
Jeronymo Chingoulia), who; after being edueated at Goa, had been converted to the 
Christian faith in 1627. Don Jeronymo seized the fort anil successfully resisted 

' Ante, p. 276, note 12. 


* nite, p. 270, nute 4. 

* Muanjauli is now called Mania. Piste p. 279, note 4. 

* Mwiyuni is now called Alene, Vice pP. 279, note 5. 

* Mdragoni was built near the spot where the Government station Shimoni now stands, wi 
the mainland opposite Wasin town, and the ruins of a mosque are to be seen to the present dy’, 
The Waseyveju, who have a settlement bard by, have turned the site of the old town into a 
btrial-grownd, 

* Kifundi is now called Shirazi, and is situated a short distance up the Vikuarani stream, a 
rivulet entering Funzi Bay. In point of size it muat hive rivalled Vumba Kun itself, and the 





ruins of stone mosques, Wella, houses, walle and craves are stillte be seen in a state of - 
Prevervation. The war between the Wavomba, ie., the people of Vinal and the Wakifundi is < 
aad to have lasted Bevel Years, ; ba, < 


* Ante, p. 280, note 3, 
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an attack on the part of the Portuguese under the command of Don Francisco 
de Moura, who, with a large fleet, anchored off Mombasa on the 10th of January, : 
1632. Before commencing operations, the Portuguese General, we are informed 7 
in “Relacio da perda e restauracio de Mombaca do que Li aconteceo,” wrote to 
the “King of Vwmba, Mana Chamby Chandé, a neighbour of Mombasa and « great 
enemy of the rebel,” asking for aid. The help did not arrive, and Don Jeronymo, 
having captured two of the Portuguese vessels, dismantled the fort, burnt the city 
and escaped to Arabia. 

Mwana Chanibi Chandi Ivor was the lust of the Sultans tobe buried at Vuinba 
Kuu. An enormous gravestone was erected over the spot where his remains were 
interred, and each sueceeding holder of the office has been enthroned on this. 
stone. Unfortunately, as lias been already stated, this grave, together with others, ' 
was pulled to pieces some three years ago, and the place is now only marked by = 
a few small heaps of hewn blocks.* g 

On the death of Mwana Chambi Chandi Ivor, Mwenyi Kae* bin Mwenyi ss 
Musa ba-Amiri was elected sultan. He chose for himself the nickname of = 

Kitwa Kimoja, ie, one head. It is uncertain what meaning this is supposed to 

convey, and the following explanations have been given me for the name:— 
1. That the sultan intended listening to and deciding all disputes himself; 2 That 
he was an only gon; and 3. That he prophesied that he would be the last of the ‘ 
chieftains of Vumba Kuu. ‘ll 

Shortly after his election, Mwana Chambi Chandi Kitwa Kimoja lad the 
misfortune to lose one of his sons, a boy named Mwenyi Pembe bin Sultan 
Mwenyi Kae. The child had gone to Wasin island with some fishermen and was 
playing on the beach when a Portuguese ship hove in sight. A boat was sent on 
shore, and the boy fearlessly approuched the white men. On the sailors offering 
to take him on board, he went with them and was never seen again. “i 

During the reign of this chieftain the whole country was overrun by a 
tribe called the Wadoe, cannibals, who hailed from near Dar-es-Salaam, the ¥ 
capital of German East Africa On one occasion, they went as far as Mombasa, 
killing everybody who crossed their path and carrying off the flocks and herds, 
Amongst others who suffered from the raid of these savages were the relations 
and descendants of the late Mwenyi Chandi bin Sheikh, the tirst Mwana Chambi j 
Chandi of Vumba. On their way home, the Wadoe stopped at Vumba Kun but | 
did no harm to the inhabitants aud, having remained there a few days, they r 
returned with their spoils to their own country, a 

A short while afterwards a report reached Mwana Chambi Chandi Kitwa 





' Bibliotheca Nacional de Lisboa: Codice Manuscripto, No. 7640. Au anony uote anil 
undated work written about the middle of the seventeenth century. For farther particu 
concerning Don Jeronymo, ride Strandes, p. 200, 

t Ande, p. 270, mote 6, 

* Kae is an abbreviation for Abubakar This Sultan’s real name was Mwenyi Abubakart 
bin Mweuyi Musa ba-Amiri. 
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Kimoja that the relations und descendants of the late Mwenyi Chandi bin ~ 
Sheikh, on hearing that the Wadee lad stopped at lis town, lad presumed Llwt 
he and they were allies, and had decided to avenge theniselves on the inhabitants - 4 
of Vumba, Fearing an attack, the people left their homes anc settled at Jinile ‘ 
aid at other fishing villages in the neighbourhood. Here they remained for some 
years, their houses, in the meantime, going to ruin. 
Kitwa Kimoja died at Kigomeni and was Imried at Bandani, o smuill woudl 
Hida Vanga. With him died the last of the Mwana Chambi Chandi and the last 
~ of the chieftains of Vumha Kun. 
ha The next person selected to fill the lionourable post of Sultan of Virmba was 
Rg ane Seyyid! Abubakari bin Sheikh el-Masela-ha-Alaui, a Shereef,* whose mother, ’ 
ee’ Mwana Mkasi binti Mwenyi Musa bo-Amiri, was a sister of the late Mwana | 
Chambi Chandi Kitwa Kimoja* | — 
Seyyid Abubakari chose for himself the nickname of Juge, which, in the 
Kiseveju dialect, means the strength.of a bull. He dropped the title of Mwana | 
- Chambi Chandi and assumed that of Diwan. ; a 
As the people of Vumba Kun still feared an attack from Mombasa, any of a 
them went, with Diwan Ituga at their head, to settle on Wasin island. Here : 
they laid the foundations to a large city, which, a generation later, rivalled in 
tg extent and importance the former seat of the Sultans, Vamba Kuu, 
> The island of Wasin is some three miles in length, and, on the west side, 
4 about one mile in lreadth. It is separated from the mainland by a channel 
which is three-quarters of a mile wide, and which forms one of the best harbours 
: un the coast, 
“ The origin of the word Wasin is lost in oblivion, The port was doubtless 


Ss 





i All descendants of the prophet, uuless promoted throngh some act of their own or of an 
nyycestor to the rank of “Sheikh,” are addressed by the title Seyyid (Lord) or Sherifa (Shereef), 
These titles appear, in some Instances, to form a part of a Shereef's name. 

? Sultan Abubakari bin Sheikh’s pedigree, as copied by his son, Ouari, [row a document 
lirought from Mecea by one of his ancestors into Abubakari hin e¢l-Fakihi Mwalimu Sabeli's 
look. is as follows :—“ Sultan Seyyid Abubakar, ibn Sevvid Sheikh, ibn Seyyid Abulakari, ibn 
Seyyid Omari, ibn Seyyid Abwbakuri Maseli-el-ba-Alni (the first of this family to come to East 
Africa), ibn Beyyid Ahwed, ilm Sevyid Sheikh, thn Seyyid Abubsakari, ibn Seyyid Ali, thn 

| Seyyid Alimed, ibn Seyyid Abdullah, ibn Seyyid Mobamed, ibn Seyyid Alni, ibn Seyyit 
r*. Abdulla, ibu Sheikh Ali, ibn Sheikh Abdullah ba-Alui, ibn Sheikh Alui, thn Sevyid Fakihi- 
a Mohamed, ibn Seyyid .Ali-Mkadan-Turula, ibn Sheikh Mohamed-Sahebu-Maralmti, ibn 
i) Sheikh Ali-Khali-el-Kasim, ibn Sevyid Alvi, ibn Seyyid Mohammed, ibn Seyyid .Alui (frou 
™ whom the family received ite surname’, ibn Seyyid Abdullah, ibn Seyyid Ahmed, ibn Seyyid 
| isa, ibn Seyyid Mohamed, ibu Seyyid Ali el-Arthi, ibn Seyyid Jafer-Sadik, ibn Seyyid 
Mohamed el-Bakir, ibn Seyyid Zeina-al-Abidnia-Ali, ibn Seyvid Husein, ibn Ali (who married 
the Prophet's daughter Fatuma), ibn Aletwahib.” The Prophet's pedigree is carried back 
v some fifty other generations and eventually reaches Adam, As itis given at length in the 
Koran, it is wanecessary for me to record it here. The original pedigree which came from 
Arita was lurnt, | am informed, at Ormuz, in 1805, 
* Mwenyi Musa ba- Amiri lind one other daughter, Mwandazi, who was married to Mwenyi 
Hija bin Mwenyi Husein, a grandson of Mwenyi Chawhi bin Sheikh, the fint Mwana Chambi 
i Chad of Vumba, 
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known to the first Asiatic mariners who navigated these waters, and, acconling to 
Drs. Tomaschek and Ritter,’ a Christian priest, a descendant of one of the Syrian 


missionaries who settled on Socotra Island shortly after the death of Our Lord, 


journeyed about the year 550 A.p. to Awrine (Wasin), from whence he travelled 
to Taprobane (Ceylon), The name Wasin also appears in several ancient maps, 
notably in one published in 1554, 

The Portuguese had no settlements there, Int their ships occasionally 
paraded the coasts and sometimes called at the various towns. There ari, at the 
present day, three towns on the island, Wasin proper, facing the muatinland, Kangunt, 
4 hamlet on the south side, built on the site of the fishing village of Mwana Chamli 
Chandi Kitwa Kimoja’s time, and, on the eastern point, a settlement of Wekifundi, 

The town of Wasin, although not so large as it was a century and a half-ago, 
is atill an important centre and has Jong been the chief market on the East 
Coast of Africa for beriti wood, obtained from the mangrove trees which abound 
in the neighbouring creeks, It contains several stone honses and three mosques ; 
two of the latter were built some seventy years ago by Ahmed (nicknamed 


Mkulu) bin Mweny: Mkun el-Hasraji-el-ba-Urii, whilst the third was erected by. 


Diwan Hasan (a son of Diwan Ruga), and was completed, as we are informed hy 
an ineeription carved by Sheikh bin Mwenyi Mni el-Hasraji-el-ba-Urii, on the 


birthday of Mwana Siti binti Diwan Hasan, the 23nl day of Auwal, 1162 acm. 
(1749 ap.) There are also the ruins of another mosque which was boilt by- 


Kalaha, the agent at Wasin of Ahmed bin Mohamed, the Mazrui Governor of 
Mombasa from 1194 to 1229 au. (1780-1814 A.p.)? and of several other stone 
houses. One of the latter, which was formerly the property of Sheikh bin 
Mwenyi Husein (nicknamed Akida) ba-Amiri, is believed to have treasure Woried 
leneath its foors.* 

Fresh water is unobtainable on the island itself, although two wells were 


sunk in the soft coral rock by Diwans Hasan anil Sheikh, All water required 
for drinking purposes las, in consequence, to be procured from the mainland | 


immediately opposite Wasin town. This is done by means of water-tight boats, 
the rowers sitting in the water which is afterwards to be consumed. 


There are numerous gravestones on the island, tut, as none are dated, they are — 
of little importance. Many of the memorial inseriptions, however, which are of- 
some interest, have been irretrievably damaged hy the chisels of vandalio china- 


hunters from our ships of war." 


Diwan Ruga, having established himself at Wasin, proceeded to amass great 
wealth, chiefly through trading with the interior for ivory and claves, He thns 


| Die topographischen Cupitel des indischen Seéapiegela Mohit, p. 20 (Vienna, 1997). 
* The Story of Momiuzan, 


* Burton in his Zanciber, vol. ii, page 110, whilst describing a visit to this islind, aya: 
“By way of revenge, I dropped a hint about buried gold which has doubtless been the cause of 


aching arms and hearts to the churleof Wasin.” Is this the origin of the tradition f 


© Tt was formerly customary here, as elsewhere on the East Coast of Africa, to ornament 


the graves by fixing chinn dishes and plates into the stones, 
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became one of the best known Sultans on the coast; and after Mombasa had been 
re-ocenpied by the Portuguese in 1728 a... Conde da Ericeira TD. Luiz (afterwards 
the first Marquez de Lonrical), who was Vieeroy of India from 1717 to 1720, 
mentions in his Voticias dea Jndia desde o fim do Gowerna de Vice Rey Vaseo 
Fernandes Cesar dthe o fim do annovde 1738 an que governa o Vice Key Conde de 
Landemif” that the King of Vumba submitted together with other princes to. the 
Mombasa Government. Ue writes as follows :— 

“Dentro de poucts dias fordo sogestar-se no Governo da Mombaca, Moinha 
Macombe, Rei de Oacone? Meameruruta, Rei de Mitangota* Manachambe, Rei ele 
Virmbe, Moinha Chambe,’ Rei de Tanga, Bensultan Manya, Rei da Tha de Pomba? 
e por Anfalumen Assane," Rei de Zanzibar, foi dar obedencia em seu nome sen 
filho Muinha Moen.” 

Tn another contemporary report the King of Vumba is called Mana Chante, and 
it is stated that he together with the other chieftains mentioned above went to 
Mombasa to pay homage to the Portuguese. 

Diwan Ruga was thrice married and had issue by his wives fifteen children. 
He also had by concubines, twenty-five other children, twenty-three of whom are 
believed to have died in infancy or without issue. His first wife was his cousin, 
Mwana Musa binti Mwenyi Kae ba-Amiri (a daughter of Mwana Chambi Chanili 
Kitwa Kimoja). By her he had issne two sona, Seyyid Thadi (nicknamed Miongo), 
the head of what was, ata Inter date, called “the Kigomeni family,” and Sheikh, 
who, according to the inscription on his grave, was buried at Kigomeni in 1202 an. 
(1787 a.p.). ) 

Diwan Ruga’s second wife, who lived at Wasin, was Mwana Jumbe binti 
Mwenyi Umanzi bin Sheikh el-Hasraji-el-ba-Urii of Ozi? She bore him twelve 
children, of whom her eldest son, Omari, died without isane on the sixth day of 
the seventh month, 1148 aa. (1735 4.n.)." The most’ important of her other sons 
were Hasan, afterwards Diwan, the head of what was called, at a later date, “ the 
Wasin family"; Mwenyi Sagafu, who was buried at Kigomeni in 1201 4.n, (1786 
AD): Idarus, who was considered a wizanl, and at whose rave at Wasin, the 
Wadigo, in dry seasons, offer up prayers for rain; Alaui, the ancestor of the third 
and fourth Diwans of Wasin; and Kasim, who was the first person to settle on 
the plot of ground now called Vanga. The latter was greatly liked by the 
Magzaran, whom he accompanied when the governor of Mombasa, Ali bin Athman 
el-Mazrui, attacked the native chieftain of Zanzibar. During this expedition 


* Bibliotheca Nacional de Lisboa, Codice Manuseripto, No, 45. 

* Is this Mdragoni? (afc, p. 283, note 5.) According to tradition, all the inhabitants after 
the fall of this town in Mwana Chambi Chandi Ivor's reign went elsewhere, and it was allirwes! 
to fall inte ruins. 

* Mtangata, a town some twenty miles south of Tanwi, Gernian East Africa, 

'Mwenyi Chambi. Ange, p. 277, note 4 * Pemla. 

* Mfaime Hasan. Ante, p. 277, note 4. 

* ai is a town not far from Lamn, 


* Abubskari bin el-Fakihi Mwalimu Saleh's book, * Memorial inscription, 








Ali bin Athman himself was killed by his nephew Khalaf bin Khatibn bin Athman 
in 1167 an. (1754 AD.) and was buried at Zanzibar. | 
Diwan Ruga’s most renowned daughter was Mwana Siti (nicknamed Wa 





Mwana Chambi), She was married to Abubakari (nickna Bajios) bin 
Twahiri el-Jadid and thus became the ancestress of the Diwan: of Vanga. This 
Mwana Siti binti Diwan Ruga was appointed, according to an old Vumba custom, 
judge in all matters in which the fair sex was concerned, These lady judges 
have been regularly elected ever since, and, on the death of one, another is chosen. 

Diwan Ruga married thirdly a lady of Pemba, by whom he had isaue one 
son, Sherifu Thadi (nicknamed Mwenyi Pati). 

Diwan Ruga died on the fourth day of the first month, 1150 an. (1742 A.p,),7 
and was buried at Wasin. 

His second and eldest surviving son by Mwana Jumbe binti Mwenyi 
Umanzi el-ba-Urii, named Hasan, was aged about forty when Diwan Ruga died, 
The people of Wasin unanimously elected Shereef Hasan to fill the vacancy caused 
by his father’s death, and he was enthroned at Vumba Kun in 1157 am. (1744 
ADJ! Owing to his nume meaning blessed, he did not change it; he is thus known. 
as Diwan Hasan. 

The inhabitants of Kigomeni, at the instigation of the head of the Ba-Amiri, 
Mwenyi Mkuu bin Sultan Mwenyi Kae (the eldest son of Mwana Chamli Chandi 
Kitwa Kimoja) refused to acknowledge Diwan Hasan and wished to appoint, in his 
stead, his half-brother Seyyid Tbadi (nicknamed Miongo) bin Diwan Ruga. The 
latter certainly had a better claim, if it was a question of hereditary rights, owing 
to his mother being a daughter of Mwana Chambi Chandi Kitwa Kimajo, but he 
declined becoming Hasan's rival. Mwenyi Mkuu and his followers at Kigomeni, 
however, ‘still rejected the. choice of the people of Wasin, and now selected a 
member of another branch of the Ba-Alaui family, Sherifa Ali bin Abubakari, as 
their representative. The tablet on p. 289 will show his relationship to Diwan 
Hasan. 

Sherifu Ali bin Abubakari el-ba Alani was duly enthroned at Vamba Kun 
and took the mame of Maere, which means clear weather after the storm, 
Thus, there was one Diwan at Wasin and another at Kigomeni. 

The latter, after holding office for ten years, died on. the 24th day of Rajialho, 
1168 at, (1755 4p). Both he and his patron, Mwenyi Mkuu bin ‘Sultan 
Mwenyi Kae were very poor, and no money was forthcoming to pay for the 
ordinary funeral feast. Mwenyi Mkuu at last decided to compromise with Diwan 
Hasan and promised, if the latter would pay for the feast to be hell in honour of 


\ The Story of Mombaze. 

* Alubakari bin el-Fakihi Mwalima Saleh's book. 

a fhid. , 

* This pedigree and the dates are taken from Abubakari bin el-Fakih Mwalimu Saleht‘s 
book. 

« Abulukari bin el-Fakihi Mwalimn Saleh's book, 
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Seyyid Ahmed el-Mfasela 
eyyid Ahmed el-Masela 
eae 
Omasi bin Pe bin 
a il se aiale 
Abubakari bin Omari bin 
“Omari sie 
Sheikh bin Abubakar (nicknamer| 
Abnhakari ae bin Omari. Buried at 


Wasin iota inscription ), 


Sa ae Sos Se 
Sultan Abulakari Reyyid Almed Sultan Ali b. Aba- Sey sd! Thali? Alui b. Unie: 
bin Sheikh . Sheikh bakari (Diwan Abula- -kari, 


aD 

(Diwan Ruga) (nicknameil Maere of Kigo- kari. 10th day of 

id. 4th day a Kitubwe). meni), Died 24th Ist month, 

lst month, 1155 Deseendanta day of Rajiaho, | 116: a.m, 

Ad. (1742 AD.) now living, LIG8 (1755 ap.) | Buri ane, 

Buried at Buried at Kigo- uried _ 

Waasin, eT. | Kigomeni, 
Sultan Hasan hb, Sultan Mwana Siti binti Sultan Abubakari 

Abubakari (Diwan Sultan Ali, day P b. Sevyid Tbadi 

Haxan) elected Diwan ay child 

of Wasin 1157 ain. ultan 

(1744 an), and Diwan Ciemneaty 


of all Wurm LIGS act. 
(1755 A.n. crite 
117 Am (1802 A.D.) 
Buried at Wasin. 





TARLE SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DIWAN HASAN AND SHERIFU TIX 
APUBAKARI EL-RA-ALAUL 


the death of his late rival, that he (Diwan Hasan) would alone be acknowledged 
as Sultan from Kwale to Likoni. Diwan Hasan accepted the offer and pand for 
and waa present at Diwan Maere's funeral feast, after which he returned to 
Wasin and reigned as Sultan of Vumba until his death in eirea 1217 an. 
(1802 «v.). 

Diwan Hasan paid several visits to his mother’s relatives at Ozi, and on one 
occasion was presented with an ivory horn (sire) This horn, which weighs 
abont sixty pounds, is still in the possession of the people of Vanga. 

During the latter years of his life, Diwan Hasan was, owing to his great age, 
quite incapable of performing any of the duties of his office, and his eldest and 
only surviving son, Abubakari bin Sultan Hasan, who was horn on the twelfth lay 
of the third month, 1148 acu. (1735 acp.),! acted in his stead. 


' Abulwkari bin el-Fakihi Mwalimu Saleh’a book. 
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Diwan Hasan married four times. His best known sons are Seyyid Alimed, 
who was born on the 27th day of the 6th month, 1149 au. (1736 «p.),! anil 
Sherifu Ali, who was buried at Kigomeni in 1200 a.m. (1785 a.p,)2 

On the death of Diwan Hasan, his son Abubakari was unanimously chosen as 
his successor and was duly invested with the cwnda* Before he could be 
enthroned at Vumba Kuu, however, Sherifu Abubakari was taken suddenly ill and 
died. 

A Shereef, named Sheikh Hasan bin Salim min*-Ali-Sheikh-Abulukari-hin 
Salim-el-Mansabi,’ who, by his mother, a daughter of Diwan Hasan, was a great- 
erandson of Diwan Ruga, and who had married a daughter of the late Seyyid 
Abubakari bin Diwan Hasan, was accused by his enemies of - having killed his 
father-in-law by witchcraft in order to be chosen Diwan himself. Be that as it 
may, Sheikh Hasan bin Salim obtained a portion of the wealth left hy Diwan 
Ruga, to the exclusion of the lawful heirs, was elected Diwan and was eventually 
enthroned at Vumba Kun. He chose for himself the name of Sheikh (pronounced 
Shehe) in memory of his ancestor Sheikh Abubakari bin Salim el-Mansabi, who, 
in his time, was a great and learned man. 

Some of the people of Kigomeni again opposed the choice of their relations of 
Wasin, and the more wealthy of them collected a sum of money and appointed the 
nephew of the late Diwan Maere, by name Abubakari bin Seyyid Ibadi el-ha- 
Alaui, who had been earning a precarious livelihood in Zanzibar, as their Sultan. 
Great friction was thus once more caused between the inhabitanta of these two 
towns, and all the supporters of Diwan Sheikh living at Kigomeni were obliged to 
quit their homes and settle on the island of Wasin. 

This, too, formed a fresh pretext for the Wadigo to enter on a civil war—a no 
very uneommon matter with that tribe—and their chief, named Kubo Mwakikonga 
of the Mohindzano or Kinangala clan, enraged at the people of Kigomeni asking his 
underling, Mwana Moki Mwabubu of Kilulu® for an eseort to take them to Vumba 





' Abubakari bin el-Fokihi Mwalimu Saleh’s book. : 

* Memorial inscription. 1 Ante, p. 279, note & 

‘ Min is equivalent to “of the family of” 

* Sheikh Hasan’s pedigree, according to Abubakari bin ¢l-Fakihi Mwalima Saleh’s book ia 
aa follows :—“ Sultan Hasan, ibn Sheikh Salim, ibn Sheikh Ahmed, ihn Sheikh Nasir, ibn 
Sheikh Ahmed, ihn Sheikh Salim,ibn Sheikh Ahmed, ibn Sheikh Abubakari, ibn Sheikh 
Salim, ibn Sheikh Abubakari, ibn Sheikh Ahmed, ibn Ali, ibn Sheikh Abubakari, iin Salim.” 
Sheikh Abubakari ibn Salim’s pedigree, [am informed by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, or chief Cadi 
ior the East Africa Protectorate, is ax followa :—* Sheikh Abubakari ibn Salim, ibn Abdurah- 
man (Segafa), ibn Mahomed (Maul-Aliduliwa), ibn Ali, ibn Alui, ibn Mahomed, ihn el-Fakihi 
Makaiam, ihn Ali, ibn Mahomed Sahelm-Marabati, ibn Ali, ibn Alui, ibn Mahomed, ihn Alui, 
ibn Abdullah, ibn Ahmed, ibn Isa, ibn Mahomed, ibn Ali, ibn Jafer, ibn Mahomed, ibn 
Husein, ibn Ali (who married the Prophet's daughter Fatuma),” It will he noticed that, with 
the exception of Zeina-cl-Abidnia-Ali, this peiligree coincides for some generations with that of 
the Ba-Alaui family, 

* Kilulu is a hill, 900 feet high, on the sea coast, ten miles south of Jasin, Mwanna Moki 
had stones carried to the top of this hill and there built himself a house. After his death ho 

Vou, XAX (N.8, 11), V 
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Kuu, attacked the new Diwan's party while on its way to the enthronement, killing 
several of its members and forcing the Diwan himself to ily for his life. | 

Some days later, however, chiefly through the intercession of his rival, Diwan 
Sheikh, Seyyid Abubakari bin Seyyid Tbadi el-ba-Alaui was enthroned at Vumba 
Kuu and chose for himself the name of Afn yeh, meaning Patience, 

On the 23rd of the seventh month, 1236 ag (1821 «.D.)' war was deelarad ~ 
hetween Seyyid Said bin Sultan, the fourth Albusaidi Imam of Muscat, and the 
Muzrui governor of Mombasa, Abdullah bin Almed, who, on his accession in 
1229 an (1814 ap.) had despatched to his Jonl, instead of the customary 
presents, a mail shirt, a flask of powder and a wooden spoon, After.Date | 
fallen before the Arab invaders, the island of Pemba was threatened. On 





should be at an end, so he went with al] his adherents to the mainland. Some of 
the people, including the Diwan himself, settlad at Vanga—then only a small 
lishing village—whilst others went to live at the various towns along the coast, 

Shortly after the evacuation of Wasin, one of Seyyid Said bin Sultan's 
generals, Amiri Ahmed bin Mahomed, called at the island on his way to Pemba, 
and, presuming that the deserted town whieh he found there belonged to the 
enemy, he destroyed all the honses and other buildings, leaving untouched only 
the mosque built by Diwan Hasan. 

Diwan Sheikh did not long survive his change of residence, He died in the 
first year after Suliman bin Ali had been chosen Governor of Mombasa" (1239 an. 
or 1824 4.p.), and was buried at Bandani, near the grave of Mwana Chambi Chandi 
Kitwa Kimoja. 

Diwan Mnyeti had predeceased Diwan Sheikh and had been buried with his 
imcle, the late Diwan Maere at Kigomeni. 

Owing to the English having placed Mombasa under their protection,’ there 
was tow no longer any fear of Seyyid Said attacking Wasin, and the people, with 
the exeaption of those who had gone to Vanga, returned to their homes and 
rebuilt their houses, Those who had followed the late Diwan to Vanga remaines| 
at that town, ! 

Some ilispute arse hetweon the latter and the people of Wasin as to where 
the feast to he given in honour of Diwan Sheikh'’s death should he held, each 
party advocating ita own town, The former liad the better of the argument, anil 
the feast was consequently prepared at Vanga. 
waa buried with five of his brothers on the suminit, and his grave can he seen to the present 
day. Mwani Moki belonged to the Kambo family of the Deiribe clan. 

' The Story of Momdurau. 

2 Thiel, 

® Almbakart bin el-Pakihi 7 . ath | , ath . « | Fes Be 
ese: hin Ali Stair ees teres Ce panier ae pest separ 
tecenid Rew os mre : “ pest | oe Ca Coneterton ened ie Adon the Saat Africa Ene 

| meinen to the 20th July, 1897, writes, “Suliman bin Ali placed himself 


tinder the protection af Captain Owen of FLALS ¢ Barracouta,’in 1823. The British Govern. 
nent, however, reprinted tle Protectorate, Which was withilmwn two yoars Inter,” 
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Sultan of Vumba who intend taking part in tho funeral feast given in his lionour 


to he present when a certain ox is slaughtered, and if the ox ia slanghtered whilst 


any one is absent, it is considered as an insult to the absentee, The ox, which ia: 


always the largest that ean lie procured, is first of all given a name. On the 
present oecasion it was called “Mjaka wa Chanili” | 

On the day appointed, one Seyyid Ahmed bin Alani bin Sultan Abubakari (a 
grandson of Diwan Ruga) purposely absentedl himself from the revels, and the ox 
was slanghtered before he arrived. When he appeared upon the scene, he called 
upon all present to witness the insult, which had been offered him and returned to 
Wasin without taking part in the feast, He was followed by most of the Ba-Alaui 
and Ba-Amiri und was shortly afterwards proclaimed Diwan. The Vanga people, 
however, refused to acknowledge him and wished to appoint Sheikh Nasir bin 
Sultan Hasan (a son of the late Diwan Sheikh) as his father’s successor, but the 
latter, now an elderly man,’ did not desire the honour and proposed ap Shereef, 
named Seyyid Ahmed bin Abubakari (Dani) bin Abubakakari (Bajios) bin 
Twahiri bin Ahmed bin Husein el-Jadid, the son of his father's half-sister, Mwana 
Alaui binti Mfalme Bakiri of Zanzibar, an the great-grandson as well as the 
great-great-grandson of Diwan Ruga.? | 

As there was now an open breach between the inhabitants of Wasin and 
Vanga, and matters began to look serious, it was decided that the whole case 
should be referred to the Mazrui Governor of Mombasa, Suliman bin Ali. 


At first, the judge favoured the suit of Seyyid Ahmed. bin Alaui, but seeing 


that the Vanga people absolutely refused to acknowledge him and that Sheikh 
Nasir bin Diwan Sheikh had inherited some of Diwan Ruga’s great wealth 
together with the articles appertaining to the Diwan’s office, he decided that both 
Seyyid Ahmed tin Alani and Seyyid Ahmed bin Abubakari should be elected 
Diwan. Thus, the houses el-ba-Alaui and el-Jadid were represented respectively 
at Wasin and Vanga. | 

The former Diwan named himself Kihembale and the latter Pinda, The 
meaning of Kikambala in the Kidigo dialect is tether, Seyyid Ahmed bin Alani 
ealled himself thus in order to show that, as an ox could be fastened by a piece of 
cond, so would he he tied to his post by duty. The meaning of Pinda is to bend a 
bow preparatory to shooting on arrow, Seyyid Ahmed bin Abubakari’s idea in 
giving himself this name was to make the people think that he was always ready to 
receive an enemy. 

Both men were much respected, int, of the two, the Wasin Diwan had the 


greater influence over the Wasegeju and Wadigo, which latter tribe, under the 


warlike chief Kubo Mwakikonga, was now in the zenith of its power, Diwan 


' According to Abubakari bin el-Fakihi Mwalimu Saleh’s book, Sheikh Nasir was born on 
the 19th day ef the Sth month, 1189 a9. (175 a.n,). He was therefore fifty yeara of age 
when the above recorded event happened, } 

© [biel 
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‘Pinda was considered a great wizard and medicine-man and was much favoured ly 
the Mazaran, with whom he spent the half of each year. | 

As the Vanga Diwan had inherited the drums of Mwana Chambi Chandi 
Tor (vide p. 282) and the ivory horn of Diwan Hasan (vide p, 288), the people of 
Wasin had three large drums and a long wooden horn made. 

Tn 1241 ast, (1826 ap.) Salim bin Ahmed el-Mazrui deposed his cousin 
Suliman bin Ali? and on the 23rd day of the Sth month, 1243 Aut. (1828 an)? he 
was obliged to surrender the fort at Mombasa to the Museat Prince, Seyyid Said 
hin Sultan. He was, however, permitted to remain as hereditary governor of the 
town and to retain one half of the revenues, When Seyyid Said had once 
obtained possession of the fort, which he placed under the charge of a Jemidar? 
named Shoho, he broke his pledge to the Mazaran and appointed Nasir bin 
Seliman bin Kasim Ismaili Governor of Mombasa. Incensed by this breath of 
faith, Salim bin Ahmed attempted unsuccessfully to poison his enemy's 
representative, who thereupon retired to the fort. 

One of the Imam’s generals, Alimas hadim* Seyyid Said, was sent from 
Zanzibar to recover the town of Mombasa, which had been seized by the Mazaran, 
and to succour the inmates of the fort, who were in such straits for want of food 
that they were reduced to eating rata* On his way thither, Alimas stopped at 
Wasin anid signed a treaty of peace with Diwan Kikambala, Noticing some cowry 
shells on the sea-shore which belonged to his enemy, Salim bin Ahmed, Alimas 
begged the Diwan to allow him to take them away with him to use against their 
owner instead of shot. Diwan Kikambala, possibly glad of an opportunity to 
avenge himself on the patrons of his rival, readily agreed, and three giztahs (1080 
lis.) of the shells were put on board the Zanzibar boats before Alimas set sail for 
Mombasa. | 

On the conclusion of peace between the Mazaran and the Muscat Arabs in 
1249 AL (1899 ap.) the Diwan of Wasin was told that Salim bin Ahmed was 
angry with him for the part he had played in handing over the cowry shells. A 
Alimas, and he was advised to go to Mombasa and wait on the Governor. He 
therefore went, accompanied hy a large following of Arabs and. as a hint, attended 
by a amall body-cuard of Wadigo and Wasegeju. 

Salim bin Ahmed, fearing to do anything to him openly, on account of his 
influence over the natives, received him well, and great festivities 
his honour. 

On the day before Diwan Kikambala intended returning to Was 
taken slightly ill; and Mahomed bin Alimed, Salim’s brother, gave: him icniin 
medicine. Shortly after he had drunk the concoction, he became much ie 
and expired in a lew hours. He was buried in the gtave-yard, called “Kwa 
Masheikh,” in the “ Mji wa kale” portion of Mombasa. 


Were given in 


in he was 


' The Story af Mombese, © [bid 
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Having ridded himself thus successfully of lis enemy, Salim bin Ahmed 
thought it wmlvisable to disperse the relations of the deceased, In consequence, he 
ordered them to return to their homes, to break down their houses and to go and 
live on the mainland. This they did, remaining at Vanya and at other const towns 
Hill the final capture of Mombasa by Said bin Sultan, who treacherously seized 
Rashid bin Salim, a son and successor of Salim bin Ahmed, and sent him with 
twenty-four of his relations to starve in the dungeons of Bunder-Abbas,’ when 
the Wasin people again took up their abode on the island. 

In the meantime, Diwan Pinda had quarrelled with the Mazaran, owing to 
their brutal treatment of one of the Mwenyi Chambi of Tanga? and had joined 
their enemy, Seyyid Said bin Sultan, at whose court he now spent the greater part 
of Ins time. He twice accompanied the Sultans of Zanzibar to Siu being present 
ut the defeat of Seyyid Said’s forces by the chieftain Mataka, and later, at the 
bombardinent and taking of that town by Seyyid Majid bin Said. Diwan Pindu 
ilso twice visited the chieftain of Usambara," by name Kimweri, at the latter's 
capital, Vuga. Although he rarely stopped at Vanga, the Diwan put that town in 
a state of defence by encireliny it with a stone wall® 

Tn 1275 Aa (1858 A.v,) the country was visited by cholera, According to 
the diary of one Abubakari bin Kasim bin Mwalimu Twahiri el-Jadid, no fewer 
than two hundred and sixty-two persous died of this disease at Wasin in thirty- 
seven days. 

Vanga was attacked in 1276 A. (1859 A.p.) by a horde of Masai, a war- 
like and nomad tribe inhabiting the plains between Kilima Njaro and Victoria 
Nyanza. Although at first repelled, they returned in greater numbers than before 
and finally forced the inhabitants to take shelter at Kigomeni, The invaders did 
but little damage to the town and contented themselves with driving off the 
cattle, 

Sultan Alimed bin Abubakari el-Jadid, otherwise called Diwan Pinda, died at 
Vanya in 1280 vu. (1865 a,b.) and was buried at Bandani. 

On the return of the Wasin people to the island howe of their ancestors in 
1203 aa. (1837 a.p.), they decided to elect 4 successor to Diwan Kikambala. The 
choice fell on Seyyul Alimed bin Nasir bin Alaui bin Diwan Ruga, who, however, 
died before he could be enthroned. His brother, Seyyid Alaui bin Nasir bin Alaui 


' This event took place, according to an inscription in the Friday Mosque of Haris 
Mohamed Ali Rokbesh in Mombasa, on the 20th day of the 3rd month, 1953 a.m, (1837 A.D.) 

* Ante, p. 277, note 4. 

* Ante, p. 277, note 2. 

‘ Usambara is the name given tothe highlands at the lack of Tanga, German East Africa, 
Ou the slopes there are now numerous coffee plantations, As a safeguard against attack, the 
natives build their villages in the middle of its densest woods, or on the summits of its highest 
hills, | i 
* This seems to be the unanimous statement of the inhabitants of Vanga, but Sir Arthor 
Hardinge in his Heport on the condition end progress of the East Africu Protectorate from its 
commencement to the 20th July, 1897, writes, “ Vanga (in 1894) was surrounded by a stone wall 
said to date from the Portuguese times, portions of which are still in existence.” 
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hin Diwan Ruga, was then chosen in his stead, The latter, Lam told, was a fine, 
handsome man with a long lowing beard ; but, shortly after his election, he had 
tle misfortune to become totally blind. The superstitious natives attributed both 
the death of Seyyid Alimed bin Nasir and the binding of his brother to the 
sorcery of Diwan Pinda; and this idea took such a firm hold on the minds of the 
people that it was decided to await the Vanga chieftain’s death before-S yid 
Maui bin Nasir should be enthroned. In the first month of 1281 vas. (1664 4m, } 
Seyyid Twahiri bin Alabakari (Dani) el-Jadid, who had been chosen by the people 
of Vanga to succeed his Urother, the late Diwan Pinda, was enthroned together 
with Seyyid Alani bin Nasir el-ha-Alani at Vumba Kuu. The Diwan of Wasin 
chose the name of Uierengpia, meaning dawn, and the Diwan of Vauga that of 
Aiimia,’ meaning the Pleiads. The former thus likened the long interregnum 
Which had followed Diwan Kikambala’s death to a tropical night, whilst the 
latter wished to show that, as the Pleiads are invisible for a short period luring 
tlie year, so the people of Vanga had not been long without their chief. 

The only work of note performed by Diwan Kilimia was to improve the wall 
built by his brother round the town of Vanya. 

During the month of Ramathan, 1286 a. (December, 1869), a terrible wave of 
cholera again passed over the land, Four hundred and thirty persons died in 
fourteen dave at Vaneau and Wasin, amongst them the Diwan of Vanya himself, 
Sheikh Kasim bin Abdullah el-Menthiri (Diwan Kikambala's Cadi) and eizhty-two 
Arabs, of whom ten were virgins? The Diwan, who died on the tenth of the month, 
wis buried at Bandani. 

In 1288 An. (1871 Av.) Seyyid Almed hin Sultan Twabirj el-Jadid, a son 
of Diwan Kilimia, was selected by the people of Vanga to succeed his father, He 
chose for himself the name of Mepithia (a corruption of Marithawe, whieh 
means plenty), as a prediction that, so long as he lived, there would be no 
fiinine in the land. He is, however, better known by his former nickname 
Shukue, which is a corruption of Chula, and ineans take. 

Diwan Ukungu of Wasin died in 1295 au (1878 A.D.) and was buried with 
great pomp in the grave of his ancestor Diwan Ruga, In 1300 aa (1883 an) a 
successor was chosen in the person of Seyyid Nusir bin Alaui bin Diwan RKikambali, 
who, however, died on the 22nd of the 4th mouth, 1502 a.m. (Februmry, 1885 a.p.);" 


before he had been enthroned at Vumba Kuu. No other successor to Diwan. 


Ukungu has since been chosen, and the drums, silver chain, wooden horn and 


' Ailimia means literal! y “that by which to cultivate." The Pleiads are not seen for two 
or three weeks in May or June, and their reappearance marks the commencement of the 
Todian corn and millet harvesta, The following i# a common native proverb :—“ Kilimin kiki- 
cana kwa ju huznka kwa mvua, kikizania kwa mvua husuka kwa jua," or “ When the Pleiads 
set In aun, i¢, in sunny weather, they rise in rain; when they set in ruin, they rise in sun,” 
(Taylor; African Aphorisms.) 

* Numbers, date and particulars taken from the diary of Abubakari bin Kasim bin 
Mwalimu Twahiri el-Jadid. 

? Entry in Nasir bin Alaui's Koran made by his don Alaui bin Nasir, 
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unibrella, ete., pertaining to the office of Diwan of Wasin are now in the possession 
of Seyytl Alaui bin Nasir bin Alani bin Diwan Kikambala bin Alaui bin Diwan 
Tuga, the Government Arabic clerk at Shimoni. 

After the death of Seyyid Nasir bin Alavi bin Diwan Kikambala, the wembers 
of the Ba-Alaui family at Wasin were continually quarrelling as to who had the 


_ best right to be elected Diwan, and, in the years 1310 and 1311 Au. (1892 and 


1893 A.p.), assaults and disturbances of all kinds were of frequent occurrence. The 
L.B.E.A. Company's District Superintendent at Shimoni, tired at length of warning, 
ordered on one occasion, seven Shereefa to receive twenty-five lashes each. This 
sentence had the desired effect so far as the Company’s officials were concerned, 


but it is probable that no Diwan of Wasin will ever again be chosen, so heartily do - 


the rivals now hate one another. | 

Troublous times followed the election of Diwan Mirithia. Shortly after his 
succession, Sheikh Mbaruk bin Rashid el-Khelani-el Mazrui of Gasi sent him a 
luughty message demanding a free woman of Vanga as wife. The people refused 
and asked for and obtained aid from Sultan Barghash lin Said of Zanzibar. Sheikh 
Mbaruk attacked Wanga but was repelled with loss. 

Tn 1302 and 1303 aa. (1884 and 1885 A.D.) the country was stricken hy 
famine, contrary to the Diwan's prediction, and thousands of the natives died, 

In 1304 Av. (1886 4p.) Sheikh Mbharuk bin Rashid rebelled for a second 
time against the authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and remembering his defeat 
some years before at the hands of the people of Vanga, he surprised that town 
and burnt and sacked it, The Diwan and most of the inhabitants Med to Manzu, 
in German East Africa, whore they remaineil until Sheikh Mbarnk was eventually 
compelled by General Mathews to make his submission at Zanzibar to Sey vid 
Barghash. 

On July 24th, 1895, Sheikh Mbaruk again attacked and burnt Vanga.! One 
of lus generals, Ali bin Abdullah el-Mazrui, at the same time seized as hostages 
the persons of the Diwan and his Cadi (the present Liwalj of Vanya) and sent 
them, under a small escort, to the Mazrui fortress at Mwele? On the road they 


stopped for the night at Miongoni, on the Umba river, The Mdigo elder of this 


Village, one Myuno of the Mwiyombo clan, remained true to the oath taken by his 
chief at the Diwan’s enthronement. He beat his war-drums, collected a large 
number of Ins tribesmen and rescued the prisoners, who escaped to Kwale in 
German territory, where they remained till hostilities were at an end. 

Diwan Marithia, who during the last few years of his life was recognised as 
Diwan of all Vumba, died childless on the 6th day of the Gth month, 1515 a.m, 


' Vide Blue Book, Africa, No. 6 (1896), p, 12. 

* Mwele is a hill, lying at the southern end of the Shimba group, tweuty miles to the weat 
of Gast, From its summit a wonderful view can be obtained, the snow-covered heights of 
Kilima Njaro, surmounting a long expanse of plain studded with isolated peaks, being visible 
on the one side, whilst, from the opposite alepe, can be seen the whole coast line, the Tndiaw 
(vean, aud in the distance the Island of Pumba, 
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(Angust Sth, 1897), and was buried at Bandani. In aceordance with a 
proclamation issued by the Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyyid Ali bin Suid,on the lst of 
August, 1890, the late Diwan's slaves—ninety-six in number—were all set at 
Iter. 

Since Diwan Marithia’s decease no one has, as yet, been chosen to sneceed 
him. There are, however, two claimants, viz.:—his brother, Sherifu Abubakari 
bin Diwan Kilimia el-Jadid and Sherifu Nasir bin Hasan bin Hasan bin Abubakari 
bin Seyyid Ahmed bin Diwan Kuga el-ba-Alaui, whose mother was Fatuma binti 
Diwan Kilimia, but neither of these persons have sufficient means wherewith to 
pay for the various feasts necessary before the election can take place, A rumour 
is being circulated that a woman, Mwana Shasha binti Diwan Kilimia, a wife of 
the Cadi of Wasin, Sheikh Rashid bin Kasim él-Menthiri, is also anxious to 
become Diwan: notwithstanding this lady's lich position and great wealth, 
however, she has received but feeble support from the electors. Nevertheless, it 
is to be hoped that the ancient title will not be allowed to fall into complete 
abeyance, but that some. duly qualified candidate may yet he chosen to make once 
inore the time-honoured journey to the ruined city in the wood and thence return 
a crowned Diwan of Vurba, 


NOTES ON THE PEDIGREE OF THE DIWANS OF VUMBA. 
Plate XXX, 


1. Author of book in which the records of Vumba Ndogo were kept. This book was 
finished on the 7th of the Grd month 1133 a.m, (1721 4.D.) after mid-day prayer, 

2 Elected let Diwan of Vamba crea 1124. an. (W712 ap), Nicknamed Koga. Died 4th of 
Tat month 1155 a. (1742 a0.) Buried at Wasin, 

3. Elected Ist Diwan of Kigomeni, 1158 an, (1745 a.v.), Nicknamed Maere, [ed 24th of 
Rajiabe 1108 a.m, (1755 4.p,) buried at Kigomeni. 

4. Father of Abubakari bin Tbadi, who was elected 2nd and last Diwan of Kigomeni in 
250 An. (1805 ap.) Nicknamed Mnyeti. Died before 1239 a.n. (1824 «.0.) and 
luurted at Kivomeni. 

®. Died 10th of Ist month 1165 a.m, (1762 a.0,). Buried at Kigomeni. 

G. Born cirew WAT an, (1705 AD.) Elected Ist Diwan of Wasin in T157 ach. (1744 a.p,}, 
and 2nd Diwan of Vumla in 1168 a.n. (1755 an.) Nicknamed Hasan, Died cree 
1317 an. (1802 a.p.), Buried at Wasin, 

#. Born the year Hasan bin Diwan Ruga chosen Diwan of Waain (LIST A. or 1744 Ajt,), 
% Elected 3rd Diwan of Wasin in 1239 a.n, (1824 a.0.). Nicknamed Kikambala, Potsoned 
at Mombasa in 1249 acu. (1899 AD.) Buried in Mombasa, | 
& Born 12th day.of the 3rd month 1148 a.n. (1735 av). Elected Diwan but died cirea 
1217 am, (1802 4.0.) before he was enthroned, Buried at Wasin. Lsue several 

elikiren, 

10, Elected Diwan of Wasin but died, before he was enthroned, in 1253 a.it. (1837 a... 
Buried at Wasin. 

Ll. Elected 4th and last Diwan of Wasin in 1253 an. (laa7 a. 
125] acm. (1664 a.n.}. Nicknamed Ukongu, Died 
Wasin. 

12. seers ontop sped eee _One of his sons, Nasir bin Alani, was elected 
(1885 a0). ae Out died, before he was enthroned, in 1302 au, 


) ERathroned Ist month 
1295 a.m, (1878 A.p,). Buried at 
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12. Issue several children, Buried at Wasin, 

IM. Elected 2nd Diwan of Wasin, circa 1218 a.m. (1802 a.m). Died in 1239 aan (1824 Acp.). 
Buried at Bandani wear Vanga. Nicknamed Sheikh, No ilescendants living. 

15, Elected 2nd Diwan of Vangn in 1280 4.1. and enthroned Ist month of 1281 a.m, (1864 4.0.). 
“Died 10th day Ramathan 1286 a.m. (1869 ap.) Nicknamed Kilimia. Buried at 
Bandani near Vanga, 

16. Elected Ist Diwan of Vanga 1239 An. (1824 4.0), Nicknamed Pinda. Died 1280 att. 
(1863 4.0.) Buried at Bandani near Vanga. Desceniiants living. 

Ti. Living at Tanga, German East Africa. Candidate for the oflice of Diwan of Vumba. 

18, Elected 3rd Diwan of Vanga in 1288 a.m. (1871 4.0,). Nicknamed Marithin. Acknow- 
' ledged as 3rd Diwan of Vumba after 1311 an. (1899 4.0.). Diep. 6th of 6th month 
” 1415 (August Bth, 1897), Buried at Bandani, near Vanga. 





= 


19. Said to be candidate for the office of Diwan of Vilmba. es 
#). Her son, Nasir, is a candidate for the office of iwan of Vumba, I 


[Eprronta, Note —We are indebted for the MS, of this valuable paper | to the kimlness —] 
of the Foreign Office; in tendering our thanks we should like to point out how much a 
Government servants, both in the colonies and in foreign countries, could do fur Authropology | 
if their attention is once directed to the sctentific and political importance of close observation | . 
of the races with whom they are brought in contact, n) 
It has not been found possible to publish all the genealogical material ; the unpublished 
MSS, are accessible to students, and can be examined in the Library of the Institute.] 
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UNCLASSIFIED WORKEI 
By HL Srores. 


(Pausesren Mar 15mm, 1900, Wir Puares XXX, XXXI, XXXU, XXXII, XXNIV, 
XXXYV.] 

Tue number of worked stones still surviving is very great. A considerable 

proportion have been saved from destruction by those acquainted with their value, 

‘md the number of men interested in the generally mised forms is rapidly 

increasing. So we may contidently look forward to very considerable accessions to 

all our museums and other collections, 

The interest in these stones is being awakened by so many thinkers 
recognising the fact that in them we have the sole surviving evidence of man’s 
condition for by far the larger part of the long period during which he made. 
lools, or used as instruments the stones he found adapted to his needs, 

Of the countless ages during which tools (if they may be so called, and it is 
ilifticult to see why they should not) were used, but not intentionally fashioned, 
the stones themselves are the only surviving evilence we yet have, or may hope 
to procure for some time to come. Later, when our eyes and perceptions are 
trained to see and understand more than we now do, much evidence, hidden from 
us now, will be revealed, and we shall intelligently learn a good deal concerning 
our forefathers from the indications of wear still left on the stones they used. 

Meanwhile, of the evidence, which we have aud partially understand, too 
little use is made because we are fettered by prejudice, or cannot shake olf our 
mental inertia. 

Many of the views held until quite receutly, aud some also whicli we atill 
cherish, are not in aceordance with facts even as known to-day, In no branch of 
Iuinan study is it more desirable to be able to cultivate an inquiring habit of 
mind than in the opening chapters of human history, We know #o littl, Yet 
the littl: we know is so richly indicative of the ease with which we could add 
to our knowledge if only we woulll. 

A wed stone, however rough, is very often able to give certain indications of 
the manner of its use. Sometimes it shows the degree of cultivation of its 
user, although few deductions can be safely drawn until ample confirmatory 
evidence 1s to hand from other sources. Every stowe, therefore, used or fashioned 
by early primitive peoples from all parts of the globe, demands preservation and 
consideration. 

At present it is greatly to be feared that all collectors err in leaving to 
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perish myriads of stones which, did we but know more about them, would be as 
jealously guarded as are many of the treasures of the anliquary, 

One sure method of adding to our stock of knowledge is to tnuin our eyes by 
soe. There are many indications of use and distinctions of outline m forms 
intentionally made, with which the majority, even of students, are as yet 
unfamiliar, To understand these we must take advantage of the philosophic 
method of exemplification, and multiply cognate specimens. 

If I may be permitted I would refer to a plan I adopted many years ago, anil 
have persistently adhered to, of visiting as frequently as possible certain pits in the 
gravels of the Thames valley where much removal of top-soils goes on contindally 
to secure the supply of chalk below them for lange cement works. Every stone I 
see there, which catches my attention, is carefully examined. If it shows any sign of 
use, it is kept, If entirely distinct from others, it is placed in a position where it 
is brought under my notice very frequently. Others with similar characters are 
nearly sure to be added from time to time. Eventually more turn up, show lig 
clearly the purpose for which the type was used, the reason why they lad the 
special form, or have upon them indications of use; and the whale group al 
once becomes quickened, as it were, into a living sancepbion. 

Take as an instance the ordinary axe or Adehe with which some of our gravels 
teem in such bewildering variety. Many of these have points and edges which 
clearly show that they could never have been used in order to cut by hitting. Many 
years ago I found one with the point so obviously left long and slender on purpose, 
tht, as I practically understand the use of many tools, I could no lonver resiat the 
wonvietion that such points had their use. This one stone enabled me to look al every 
“axe” with different eves, and to differentiate scores of by pes, I mentally classify 
the majority of these new types as graving-tools, Many of them are wluirably 
shaped to make incisions, grooves and hollows. Others again have led me to the 
conviction that many so-called axes could not have been used as choppers, even if 
nothing in their shape leads to such a suggestion. The worn edges are frequently 
utterly devoid of chips on one side, whilst hundreds of little flakes or splinters 
have been removed from the other side by the actual wear of common use. It ts 
requisite, therefore, to notice very carefully all indication of wear and tear as well 
as of form in determining the numes of many stones. It is obvious to all who 
hantle many of these specimens that it would be of the utmost utility and con- 
venience if we could determine certain names which could be universally adopted. 
I would venture te suggest that a new classification of very many so-called axes, 
and other nominally familiar types, might lead to useful resulta, A possible 
method of nomenclature and classification of all worked and used stones might he 
secured by a system which could be universally understood and applied. Let 
a small committee of real workers on the subject be appointed by the 
Anthropological Institute, with power to invite similar organisations in this 
country, Scandinavia, Germany, France, America, Russia and Egypt to agree lo 
give to all stones some definite terminology, We should then know with precision 
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what was meant to he expressed in all communications, in any language, Just as all 
chemical suliatances can follow the formule agree upon and commonly recooniseil, 
10 taatter how the local or national names may vary. 

A large number of tools, as I have said, show clearly that although very 
extensively used for rubbing or seraping, they neyer hit a blow of any foree upon a 
hard substance. It is misleading to continue to call them axes. We may assume 
that they mav have been used on bone, ivory and hard woods, for itis certain that 
men who had attained the skill they had in fashioning flint and other hard stones 
would freely nse many materials, of which thus far no example has been identified, 
probably because the bulk of them have perished, They will assuredly be found, 
and it is our duty to look for them, We should regard a profusion of tools much 
worn by special use as a proof of work, nearly as strong as if we found the products 
af such use, 

Sling-stones may he erate & as proof of knowledge of the art of slinging 
nearly equal to finding a sling. Missiles abound. We shall be glad we have 
preserved them, if some day a sling should be discovered. The real marvel is that 
none have as yet been found. A still more puzzling circumstance in connection with 
all stratified gravels containing implements is the total absence of any sign of the use 
af fire, I have picked up myriads of crinkled pebbles, hoping to find traces similar 
to those on the “ potboilers,” so abundant in neolithic camps, but thus far have not 
heen satisfied with any one serntinised. Such a stone or charcoal would be proof of 
fire, Many of them might show how the fire was used, An anchor-stone points to 
fashioning and use of canoes, or a sinker to the use of nets. It may be long 
before we find nets, or even the fragments of a canoe. Yet some of us will rejoice 
that we religiously cherish all anchors and net-weights, even when they occur in 
apparently impossible positions, We liave to learn to free ourselves completely 
from the inferences based on the supposition that the want of evidence is 
equivalent to negative evidence, There are still many gaps to be filled in, and 
positive proof af very many things has still to be most patiently looked for, It is 
desirable most carefully to weigh the most improbable indications, or evidences, 
so slight that merely to suggest them is to provoke ridicule, Of this class good 
illustrations are furnished of clues left remaining on some stones of how they were 
handled or hafted, 

The chief method of arrangement and classification I adopt is to group all 
tools by form and uae, regardless of locality and age, although of course every 
atone is very carefully marked and fully catalogued. Thus hammer-stones, anvils, 
and pothoilers from many places have been axes of splendid types. In some 
eases these may carry untouched edges as sharp as when first made. In the drawers 
of sundry of my cabinets may be found stones almost identically alike, brought 
from countries in each quarter of the globe, and of several materials such as 

qnartz, flint, chert, porphyry, or any other of the numerous hard stones that have 
leen used in the past or are still employed. 

The great difficulty in arranging by form is the impossibility of drawing any 
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hard and fast line of separation between one class and another—in some cases 
even between several classes. There is no strict division between drills, scrapers, 
spoke-shaves, arrow-tips, spear-heads, graving-tools, etc. 

It ia now quite clear thet many tools have doubtless been nsed fora diversity 
af purposes, Hence the need for a broader classification founded upon form anil 
use, and perhaps differentiated by age and locality. Form is rarely confined to 
locality, and still leas is it dominated by the material used, 

We can find ont much by grouping, and ly closer serntiny of the specimens 
in large collections, So-called savages can follow a trail with greater certainty 
and ease than our ablest scientists, merely because they attend to and under- 
stand detail which we in our superior knowledge ignore, To learn once more how 
our primitive forefathers lived we shall need to train our eyes to look at 
the faint, and in places nearly obliterated, trail they have left with keener 
insight and intelligence than that attributed to the best hunters of the backwoods 
of America or the bush of Australia, Fortunately stone best retains the traces 
left. When we add to our scientific preparation the insight and keenness of the 
savage who knows the value and use of almost invisible indications we shall see 
relatively in many stones more than we alreaily discern. A few generations ago 
our most scientific men were utterly blind to facta now generally admitted, and so 
we too may believe that ere long we may read easily a language of which we are 
at present only forming the alphabet. 

The paper was illustrated with twenty lantern slides and $70 specimens, 
Some of these are figured in the following plates, 

Every stone figured is representative of a elass, numbering in many instances 
hundreds of specimens, and in only one case including less than a dozen similar 
tools of the same dimensions aul with like indications of mse. No reparl 
however is paid in the arrangement to locality or materials used. 

The object of the work done is to help to determine the origin of common 
types of tools many of which have survived until the present day, A few of the 
stones shown have been intentionally selected for resemblances to other types, 
the purpose of which is supposed to be quite unlike. Enongh is already known 
to show that indications of wear and use are more instructive than attention to 
form or the materiul of which the tool is fashioned, 

The difficulty in obtaining photographs has prevented fuller illustration of 
unusial types of tools, and has led to delay in the publication of the paper, 


Evplanation of Plates, 
4 Plote XL, 


This plate representa three stones each in six positions, C 1 is the full front view of a superbly 
worked flint (palmolith) from the Thames Valley Terrace gravela in Kent 80 0, D, 
where it whe associated with a rich Pleistocene fauna, The signs of use on the whole 
of this implement, but expecially at the smaller point, clearly indicate that notwith- 
standing its site and weight (2 1b, 7 om.) it had not heen used as an axe, The aide 
(1 is very heavily abraded and worn from extended use, whilst the other side C 6 
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retains ite cutting edge as sharp as ina freah fracture. The whole of the edges are 
heavily patinated and in spots dentritical markings are distinct enongh to show in 
the photograph and the admirable engraving. 

Bis one of the hard sandstone semi-ground (so-called) palwolithe from Madras, India, The 
entting edge is on the larger rounded point or butt, but na heavy blow was never atrook 
with it upon any hard material, ) 

A, from Somaliland, is of porphyry and has never been used for any hurd work, not even for 
cutting soft wood, | | 

These stones are selected to show remarkable sinilarity in differing material from widely - 
wattere| areas and (presumably) of very different age. All distinetly confirm the 
suggestion that they have not been uaed aa axes, 

In each of the stones represented in Plates XXX and XX XI the views show both fronts, sides 
andends, Thus in Plate XXX, A land A 6 are front and back, A 2and AS right 
and left edges, A 3 the hutt or thick end, and A 4 the point or supposed cutting end. 
Tn Plate XX XT, rows | and 3 are the end views, 

Plate NXXT. 

These nine stones are sharpened flint nodules and have all been used for heavy bruising or 
cutting, most probably the splitting of marrow bonea Each one is typical of many 
like itself, although tho differences in the selected set do not seem very apparent, 
Many similar tools ocour with very sharp or slightly worn edges, The majority fit 
the left hand, The markings of use on the stones shown, point to very heavy blows 
having been dealt with thom, but not sufficiently heavy to leave signs of hammneriny 
upon substances harder than bone, 

The advantages of having all six sides of a worked stone under the eye at one glance are not ao 
apparent in this plate aa in Plate XXX, 

Plate XX AT, 

The stones are here figured by two front views only, They show the knoeking away of one 
vormer for security of hafting, or the utilisation for this porpese of the natural con- 
formation of flint nodules, They represent eleven groups of which G is the smallest, 
numerically (9), but all this group, G in particular, are very beantifnlly fashioned. 
The hafted ends, in some cases, show signa of wear, through lashing, which do not 
correspond to the indications of ase on the (presumably) eutting edge, if they were 
naed as tomahawks or battle axes, 

The shape in every instance admits of secure attachment to a handle by lashing, rather than by 
growth in saplings, 

Mate TNX. 

Two flat views are given of each of eleven stones, which, for want of a better name, are called 
graving (or grooving) toola, Each one representa a considerable clans. Apart: from 
the improbahility of such fine points as some of them possess ever having been used to 
strike blows, the whole of the indications of wear are upon one edge only, and show 
attrition hy pressure which is invariably in one direction, Aor F 1 for instance 
would lose their points with a very moderate blow upon any hard substance. G has 
every sign of enormous use, yet the edge, G 2, shows not the slightest chipping on the 
cutting point. Many of the points on stones in this group, & few of which are in 
Plates XXXII and XXXIV, show clearly that the makers did not fashion then 
with the intention of using them as axes. 


Plate XXXIV. 
This jaa continuation of Plate XX NITI, in which grooving tools could readily be mistaken for 
drills on the one side and spokeshaves on the other. Were such points, as in B D ans 
L, given only half a turn in any substance aa hard as ivory or dry oak, they would 
snap, As shown in N 2 the edge ix free from flaws and could have been weed in 
several different ways, This specimen is representative of an enormous class of tala 
which seem to have performed several functions, Together with all those shown in 
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Plate XXXV they could not under any circumstances have boon used to drill any hard 
or tough substance. Many hundreds of these tools also show abrasion on two edges, in 
the precise positions one would expect if they had been used in plain up and down or 
reciprocal movements, but with the third edge untouched, which could not have heen 
the case had they been turned round, a8 drills. 


Plate XXX. 


Of these twenty-one stones the most noteworthy are U and V, which commence a series of over 


700, leading up to and overlapping the peculiar escutcheon shaped stones from Egypt 
said to have differentiated from the hammering out of the edges of bronze tools, These, 
however, occur frequently in Pleistocene gravels in Kent, The combined spokeshaves 


and drills, J-O rows 2 and 6 are very abundant in the drift and Inter gravels of many 


localities. Pis typical of the numerous clazs that, resembling drills and fsbricators, 
show clearly signs of wear arising from graving or seraping. 

and Kare exquisitely fashioned and the signs of abrasion remaining upon them entirely 
preclude any idea of their having been used aa drills, 


+. 


Jonrna! of fhe fathropofegical fuatifefe, Fol, AVY, Plate LEY. 





SIX VIEWS EACH OF THREE I[MPLEMEXTS. 


L. PORPOYRY, SOMALILANT, HM. BANDSTONE, MADEAS. 
C. FLINT, RENT, 


(FULL SIZED SCALE IX INCHES BELOW <A.) 





doer al fhe Auth popeatogient fuatiiote, Fol. VASA, Plate AYA 
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His VIEW> EACH OF 9 THICK KHOUGH [AIPLEMENT&S FROM THE THAMES VALLEY 
TERRACE GHAVELS 


(SLE IDRESTICAL WITH PLATE AAA. 





Jmruct of the Anthropological factitefe, Pot VTY, Plafe VAS. 





TWO VIEWS EACH OF 10 IMPLEMESTS FROM THE THAMES VALLEV TEREACE GERAVELS, 


(SCA Le (GEN TICAL WITH PFLATE 3X4.) 





Jonrnal of fhe Antfhropologire! Lnafifale, Tot TY, Piate SCY, 





rwo VIEWS EACH OF Il GRAVISG TOOL, 


LAPCALITIES SARLED, 


{FULL SIZED SCALE (ff) ISCHES LUNG) BELOW J, I.) 
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“WO VIEWS EACH OF IS GHAVING TOOLS. 


LOC ALITTES VARIET 


FULL SIZED BCALE, INCHES LONG. BELOW 7 i 





furrial of the duthropologionl Juatiints, Pol, ¥IVY, Plate YVAN. 





nwo VIEWS EACH OF 2] TOOLS; VARIOUS, 


Le lA LITRES MIXEii, 


SCALE FULL SI4KD, ( INCHES LONG.) 
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SURVIVALS AMONG THE KAPPADOKIAS 
[Wirt Phares XXXVI ro XXXVIIL] 
Last summer (1900), with the kind assistance of the Craven Committee in Oxford 








and the Fellows of Brasenose, I was sent with Mr, J. G. C. Anderson to make 


archeological researches in the ancient provinces of Lykaonia and Kappadokia, I 
knew that there were several settlements of Kizilhash sprinkled over the latter 
province, and in the hope of securing fresh anthropological matter, IT applied 
to the Council of this Institute for the loan of some instruments, For their kind 
accession to this request, 1 offer my warmest thanks to all concerned: my only 
regret is that I was able to make such secant use of the loan, This was due 
mainly to the proverbial impossibility of serving two masters; the archeological 
evidence directed us invariably to roads where there were no Kizilbash. At last 
it was only by separating from my companion and making a private excursion in 
the last week of our sojourn that I was able to collect the following material, At 
any other time of the year I could have got more, but in August harvesting was in 
full swing, the villagers slept near their crops or their threshing-foors, and only 
the old and the rich remained in the villages, On the other hand, | had one great 
advantage in the company of a servant whom we have tested in three consecutive 
seasons—Michali Ulkeroglu,—to whose tact and boniomic I am largely indebted 
for such success as I had. 

Throughout the summer I made repeated inquiries as to the character of the 
Kizilbash and obtained the most various answers. The Christians were agreed 
that they were good people, and that IT should meet with no difficulties, whereas 
the orthodox Turk hates and despises them, The name Kizilbash is in fact an 
offensive nickname born of this animosity: literally it means Red Head and is at 
least four centuries old; many fanciful stories have been told as to its origin in 
Red Caps and so forth, but in Turkey it has now simply an obscene meaning. It 
is very loosely used, a certain Khaimakam, for instance, was pointed out to me 
as a Kizilbash: why? ecause he drank wine and made no public prayers, 





Another name almost as vague is Allevi, worshipper of Ali, but the name the 


people I visited used among themselves was Bektash. One giving orders to another 
calls out “ Hie! Bektash!" The name is at least 600 years old: it was borne by 
a famous dervish and handed down hy him to an order of a half-military type 


closely connected with the Junissaries. The most valuable account of the 


Kappadokian Kizilbash known to me is that in Murray's Guide, from the pen of 
Sir Charles Wilson: as it does not run to more than twenty lines it will be 
admitted that there is room for more detailed information. Sir Charles Wilson 
(ed. 1895, p. (66) describes them as “a large section of the population which is 
either Shia in faith, or professes a religion which is a strange mixture of Shiism, 
Paganism, Manichwism, and Christianity—sometimes one, sometimes another 
element predominating. . . . They appear to be partly derived from Shias of 
Vou. XXX (N.5. ITD), 4 


KIZILBASH (BEKTASH), 
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Turkish origin, who were forcihly transplanted from Persia during the reigns of 
Selim Land Suleiman I; and partly from the original inhabitants who, after having 
heen worshippers of the Great Goddess Ma, adopted Christianity, became deeply 
tainted with Manichwism, and, later, embracing Islam during the Seljfik period, were 
exposed to Persian religious influences.” It is clear that the Kizithash vary very 
much in different regions (they are found as far east as Afghanistan) and in all 
that follows T should like it clearly understood that my words apply only to those 
have personally studied and may therefore be quite inapplicable elsewhere. 
(See also Humann and Puchstein, Reisca in Kleinasien, p. $3.) 


I. 

The villages with which I propose to deal lie hoth in the province of Angora, 
close to the eastern hank of the Halys. Two important roads run eastwards from 
Angora; the northerly one crosses the river by the bridge of Kaledjik, the 
southernly one leading through Kirshehr and Hadji Bektash to Ciesarea, crosses 
it at Cheshnir Keuprusu. At the latter I heard of two Kizilbash Villages in the 
neighbourhood—Haidar-es-Sultan and Hassan-dede, and of these the last was 
described as the larger, wealthier and more intelligent: towards them accordingly 
I set my face. (See Map, Plate XXXVL) 

Cheshnir Keuprusu is built just at the point where the Halys enters a narrow 
ravine; to the south the country is open, northwards on both banks the steep 
rocks which wall in the river, reach back towards hich and barren hills. After 
crossing the river, the carriage road goes in a south-easterly (lirection, making a 
more or less gradual climb, but the straightest road to Haiday-es-Sultan is a rough 
horse-path, which leaves the main road on the right and igzags up the hills. In 
an hour-and-a-half we got over the creat of the ridge, lost sight of the river and 
found ourselves overlooking the village, which lies thus perched on a high upland, 
shut in on all sides, close to a great military and trade route, but so entirely 
secluded from it and with suel scanty intrinsic attractions, that not one in a 
thousand passing along the, road would ever hear of its existence. This 
combination of circumstances is common in Asia Minor, and seems naturally 
adapted to provide “cities of refuge” or backwaters of ancient custom, but is not 
favourable enough to stimulate the refugees to develop a new and vigorous culture. 
In this district the nearest town of any size is Denek Maden, and the most im- 
portant people living in the neighbourhood are Turkomans, who have been settled 
here for about nine centuries: besides these, there are a few Kurds, Yuruks, 
Armenians, and “Turks,” but from all alike the Kizilbash stand severely aloof, 

Haidar-es-Sultan, the first village we reached, is divided into two parts, Lut 
together they do not contain more than thirty houses. In the smaller division is 
a walled court, and in it stands the village mosque, the furbeh or tomb of a 
great man, a wonderful well, and the rooms and stabling set apart for guesta. The 
Whole enclosure is built upon the site of a Christian monastery, aa the Sheikh 
pointed out to me, and as the remains. marble columns of rough workmans lip aml a 
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block with a cross upon it, clearly show, The early name of the site is unknown; 
the present name is derived from the occupant of the tomb, of whom more anon. 
The tomb inside the ferieh is covered with the usual green hangings, and in 
one corner of the building stands the banner of Ali; the other appurtenances 
consist of a wooden club, a small wooden dagger which has been blessed by a holy 
man ani therefore still possesses mystical powers in the hands of the faithful, and 
two curious bronze implements, one like a long spoon, the other like a spear head, 
and both said to have been used in war, Mosque and tomb were restored about 
50) years ago and externally differ innowise from the types common in Anatolia. 
The one unique feature in the enclosure is the well, which 1s strongly impregnated 
with sulphur and covered with a white slab of marble with a hole cut in it, large 
enough to put the head through. The Sheikh said it was a mystical matter, and 
refused at first to answer any questions thereanent, Later, however, he told me 
of a wise woman in the village who could foretell the future, but when I asked to 
be allowed to consult her myself, they demurred that I did not know enough 
Turkish to understand all she would say. On my offering to take my Greek 
servant as interpreter, they objected that he might learn more about my future 
than I should eare to have him know. But finally a fee removed their last 
scruples, and the sibyl was fetched. An old woman, unveiled and dressed in the 
ungainly fashion of the country, of short stature, with reddened hair, a thick nose 
and a pasty, donghlike complexion; there was nothing romantic in her outward 
appearance, She looked suspiciously at me—probably I was the first European she 
had seen—but had the expression of a stupid, sluggish-witted rustic, the last person 
to play an elaborate joke upon one. Silently she led me to the well and told me 
to look down and sniff the sulphur. Then she threw herself flat upon the 
ground, thrust her head well through the hole, and inhaled long breaths of the 
foul #ir until she began to groan. Lifting her head slightly, ahe uttered a few 
words, but the inspiration was incomplete and she had to put her head through 
the hole again and draw in breath after breath once more, She groaned again and 
leoan to kick convulsively, so the Sheikh’s son knelt by her side and held her 
under the armpits, and thus supported she delivered the rest of the divine message. 
Like some other oracles, in spite of all her efforts this was disappointingly vague. 
“T was not so pious as I should be: if LT would only walk in the path of God, He 
would give me the desire of my heart, and at Inst I should brilliantly achieve the 


quest now absorbing my thoughts, One day I should return with my servant to 


Haidor-es-Sultan, and, as an earnest of my repentance, it behoved me to offer an 
oke of candles and sacrifice a sheep.” The getting of the oracle quite exhansted 
the old woman, and she remained about with us in the enclosure for about an hour 
ina dazed state, without uttering a word: then she walked off alone as silently 
as she had come, 

Just as the priest is called a Sheikh, the prophetess is called a Sheikhin, and 
her power was described as a deodand: when one prophetess died, God sent this 
gift to another but always to a woman, and the office was not hereditary, like the 

x 2 
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Sheikli's, which went by strict primogeniture. ‘The people said she was much 
frequented, but I did not learn the character of any other of her oracles, The 
method of obtaining them and her sex suggest of course ancient examples of 
hydromuncy, but I know of no shrine where the procedure was exuctly the Same. 
I take the original idea implicit in it to be that there is a spirit in the well: to it 
the inquirer must introduce himself, hence I was obliged first to inhale the fumes ‘ 
then the spirit is able to communicate his knowledge to a chosen prophetess, when 
she hus reached a properly ecstatic condition : lastly, the spirit in question eannot 
he wholly dissociated from the occupant of the tomb, 

Besides inquirers into the future, diseased people, especially the blind and the 
weakminded, came to the shrine,.and the window-bars of the mosque had one of 
the largest collections of rags I have ever seen, Murray speaks of a great 
sacrifice of sheep in aummer at this Mkke; the only great sacrifice I could _ 
hear of was held in September, and corresponds to a Persian feast, but it is 
4 common thing for a good Kizilbash or a grateful visitor to offer a sheep at 
any season of the year. Similarly, Sir Henry Rawlinson describes a sanctuary 
of the Ali-Mlahis in Holwin called the tomb of David. which he never passed 
“without seeing the remains of a bleeding sacrifice," and which was visited 
by pilgrims from all parts of Kurdistan. (Jowrne!l af the Royal Geographical 
Society, ix (1839), p, 39.) 

The second village to which I went, Hassan-dede, lies close to the Halys on the 
eastern bank, two and a half houra south of the easy ford at Yakshi Khan and 
three and a kalf hours west of Denek Maden. It contains from ninety to a 
hundred houses, and I found the people much more intelligent and quick-witted 
than those at Haidar. They received me with a ilignified courtesy which T have 
lever seen surpassed even among the Turks; the Sheikh introduced those present 
in the “ Odah,” alding with a conscious pride the family name in some cases, and 
giving three or four of the more considerable the title of Effendi. They struck me 
as more serious than the average villager ; evidently they kept up and valued their 
own traditions, and, though quite communicative up toa certain point at least, 
lid not ask the nsual questions about my country, which merely idle curiosity 
might prompt. They were, too, energetic and prosperous, and volunteered to show 
me What they thought likely to be of interest. 

Tn the southern outskirts of the Village stands a large well-built miosqie with 
a minaret in which is built a stone from Mecca, and beside it two turbehs where 
lights were burning when I rode into the village late after sundown. One 
Hirheh covers the coffin of Hassan, draped as usual with a tilitary banner in one 
corner, the second lis two sons and daughter, the former each surmounted hy a 
white woollen fez similar to that worn by the present Sheikh. Certain revenues 
had lwen set apart, by the Sultan Mustapha they said, for the maintenance of the 
mosque, formerly amounting to 6,000 piastres a year, but the financial stress of 
recent years has compelled the present Sultan to reduce this hy two-thirds, let us 
hope only temporarily, 
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Tn this village T was able to correct and amplify the traditional history T had 
picked up in the former place. The Sheikh at Haidar-es-Sultan said that Haidar 
was the son of the King of Persia and came from Khorassan from a town named 
Yassevi; he was also called Khodja Abmed' and was the disciple of the famous 
Hadji Bektash. With the latter he travelled to Casarea, ani there took a Christian 
named Méné to wife, and together they came to the place of his tomb, where they 
hegat children and died—the whole village now claiming descent from him. This 
took place, said the Sheikh, long before the Osmanlis came into the country, 
“about the time of Mohammed”! In Hassan-ilede they said that Haidar and 
Hadji Bektash came there 670 or 640 years ago, and the fourteenth century, the 
date given by historians for the famous dervish who gave the Janissaries their 
name and emblem, tallies more closely with this. The connexion hetween 
Haidar-es-Sultan and THadji Bektash is intimate enough to-day ; the present Sheikh 
told me that he had visited the shrine of Hadji Bektash, which is about three 
days to the south, nine times, and further that they received frequent visits from 
‘Bektash dervishes. T met one of the latter at Kirshehr, and he too said that they 
came from Khorassan, before the time of the Osmanlis. Tossan, the hero of 
Hassan-lede, came from the same place, but only 400 years ago; however, being a 
holy man, he had known his precursors in a previous state and his teaching was 
the same—a chance betrayal of the belief in metempsychosis which. underlies so 
many of the strange identifications one hears, The present Sheikh claims direct 
descent from him, and introduced me specially to several of his kinsmen; their 
family name was Salah-ed-din, and in all there were over twenty houses in the 
village filled by the same stock, the rest of the village being Bektash, but descended 
from natives whom Hassan found there on his arrival. All the Salah-ed-din were 
buried together close round the tombs of their ancestors; some are rich, some poor, 
and as they intermarry freely with other Bektash, but never with Osmanlis, the 
purity of their stock is no greater than that of their fellows. The Sheikh himself 
told me most of these particulars and took me round the tombs, but on purely 
lnistorical questions he frequently bowed to the correction of others. The Seljuk 
Turks they all professed to hold in pious memory, and referred to the Mevlevi 
dervishes at Konia and those of Hadji Bairam at Angora almost as kinsmen, 
On the other hand T was astonished to hear them repeat twice that they loathed 
the Janissaries as their bitterest enemies. 

IT. 
The fragmentary memories which I have recorded above have at least one 
indisputable value: they illustrate to what an extent the modern Anatolian villager 

1 An early aheikh of the Nakshbendi order, who hailed from Yassevi, Frannie: 
Purgstall (Gewh, des Osman, Reiches, I, p. 36) refers to a Turkish book, Neschhat (misprint for 
Reschhat) ain! Aajgat, for full particulars of his life. He is mentioned also by Ramsay as a 
miracle worker: “I have observed the veneration of Karaja (*ic) Ahmed at (two villages in 
Phrygia). At the latter sick persons sit in the turds all night with their feet in a sort of 


atocks, and thus are cured” (Heligions Veneration in Asia Minor, Oth Congress of Orientalists, 
London, 1893, pp. 381-391), 
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lives in the past, and I venture to think that they show that his traditions have 
been rather unduly depreciated. These legends, confused as they may be, do refer 
to definite historical occurrences, and though I must leave the graver problems 
which they raise to others to solve, | may be allowed to add a few notes which will 
vindicate a respectable antiquity for these stories, if not historical accurucy. 

The two names which they lear, Bektash among themselves, and Kizilbash 
imong the Turks, give usa key to their true position. The open auimosity which 
how prevails between Bektash and Ostnanli is not a century old, it dates from the 
(lisappearance of the Janissaries, which was followed by a general persecution of 
the Bektash. The latter remain, however, in great numbers in many. paris of the 
Turkish empire; in Cairo, for example, they have an important techke. But 
tle recent persecution was not the first cause of difference between the two; an 
Egyptian friend has, for stance, given me a reference to Hadji Bektash from a 
collection of memoirs called The Anemone (Sloan) slit)|), published at 


Cairo in 1277 Hegira, but written by a Turk of Constantinople in the sixteenth : 
century (AH. 965) * His tomb is in Turkey, and over it a cupola, and it has a 


simall mosque, And in this our time certain heathen ( Sole—a strong word) with 
false pretentions pretend to Lelong to him, lint he denies them without doubt.” 
Wherever they are found, the same mysterious and discreditable tales cluster 
round them, and it seems certain anyhow that they reach back at least to the 
fourteenth century, the time of the “ Anatolian Decarchy,” and that kings of the 
earth delighted to honour them once and do so no longer. 

The name Kisilbash, on the other hand, has different connexions, and 
ig not, I believe, by any means generly applied to Bektash: the two are 
quite distinct, and I was surprised to hear the former Hking it amoiug 
themselves, The double name can, however. be very easily explained, and 
sufficient material to answer my immediate jwirpose is to be found in the 
Writings of an old Elizabethan historian, Samuel Purchas published the third 
edition of fis Pilgrimage in the year 1617"; he was a City clergyman who 
mule 4 grvat compilation of all that was known of the religions history of the 
world, in which he incorporated much unpublished material supplied by the 
travellers and merchants he met in London, men gifted with the keen observation 
ind feeling for detail characteristic of the tine. Of the Kizilbash movement le 
gives a tolerably full account, based in many parts upon the testimony of European 
eye-witnesses; some slight contradictions may be here ignored as immaterial to 
our quest. In the latter half of the fifteenth century the dominion of the 
Osmunli Sultans over the eastern parts of Anatolia was atill extremely precarious ; 


several princes, both Muslim and Christinn, still maintained their independence, 
anil Persia, then under Usun Hussan, the Bteutest of the White Pelt dynasty 


(Turkoman), was a really formidable rival. Uzun Hassan was. connected by 
litartiage with the Emperor of Trebizonde, and a daughter of his marred a great 


' Seo pp. 430 fell, Compare von Hammer Geschichte, ii, p. 334 foll. and Zinkei. aeghene 
ii, p. 243 foll., p. G47 foll. als and Zinkeisen, Geschichte, 





























sheikh named Haidar. Haidar came of a famous family of mystics long settled 
at Erdebil, and relying in part no donbt upon lis connexion with the king, 
aimed at political power: finally he was killed in o semi-religious war in 1488. 
The death of Uzun Hassan and the murderous rivalry. and final extinction of 
his house made more easy the success of Tamail, the son of Haidar, who eventually 
became master of Persia, and founded the Saafi-ed-din dynasty. Both father and 
son combined religion with politics und naturally set themselves at the head of 
the learned mystics, the Sutis; they preached Ali and posed as protectors and 
patrons of those Sutis,; who remained in Anatolia.as a relic of the Seljuk empire, 
which of course was highly offensive to the Osimunlts. According to Purchas, 
Ismail took as lis cognizance the Red Cap, and, whether this be so or not, the 
name Kizilbash now appears applied generally to his followers. Like his father, 
he invoked curses on Abu-bekir, Osman, and Omar; to this day no Bektash will 
use their names. Purchas repeats as one alternative version the story of Haidar’s 
marriage with a Christian named “Martha, daughter of Lady Despina, who was 
daughter of Kalo Joannes, Emperor of Trebizonde.” The names only and the 
pluces have been slightly changed in the modern tradition; the Christian 
connexion abides and answers to a real reciprocity of friendship and fellow- 
feeling. The actual occupant of the tomb which I saw, if there be one at all, 
certainly cannot be Haidar, for the sphere of Haidar’s life and death was far away 
to the east, but he is no less certainly identified with him by the villagers. 

Again Purchas (pp. 441, 2) tells the story of two disciples of Haidar, “ Chasa 
Shelife and Schach Culi,” who tied to Armenia Minor; there they lived for a while 
as austere dervishes, and gradually spreading their fame abroad, at last gathered 
round them an army of ination Kazilbash and were only defeated and slain after 
overrunning the greater part of Asia Minor. The date given me by the people at 
Hassan-lede and the name make it probable that their hero was this same disciple. 

Other details will prove low faithfully the Bektush lave clong to their old 
practices. To was told that they shave the beard sometimes but never the 
moustaches, and Professor von Luschan makes the same report of the Lykian 
Tachtadji. Purchas says, “ Ismail was of faire countenance, of reasonable stature, 
i shaven albut the mustaches.” In return for the opprobrious nickname of 
Kizillash, 1 hearl that the Bektash nickuame the Osmauli “ Hounds "—Hazyr. 
Purchus says “ the Sophians (=Sutis)are enemies unto Dogs, killing all they find,” 
unl Istail himself * killed all the Dogs in Tauris” (=Tabreez). And speaking of 
a later period he adds, “It is the common opinion that the greatest part of the 
Mahumetans in Soria and of Asia Minor are secretly of that sect":. and so too 
wrote Marcantonio Barbaro in 1573 (quoted by Zinkeisen, iii, p. 567). 

These Bektash, then, are, as they say, true representatives of a “moment” 
before the rule of the Osmnanlis; when the latter triumphed, the Bektash were men 
already learned in the wisdom of the day and ever since have chafed under the 
foreign yoke, The name of Kizilbash they owe to the attempts which they made 
about the year 1500 to win independence, and the banners and weapons of battle 
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which they keep in their fetes are trophies of thesa vain religious wars, in curious 
contrast with their present retiring tranquillity. The incidents of their rise ond 


fall will remind many of another episode enacted on the same stage and with the 


same result, the revolt of the Paulician hereties in the ninth century. 


IIT. 
Enough has now been said to make clear the historical Place of these Bektash 


duriug the last six or seven centuries, but this by no means exhausts our tale. As 


Kamsay has repeatedly shown, survivals of ancient rite and custom. still linger all 
over Anatolia, alike among Christiana and Muslims, but among certain heretical 
sects these survivals are far more numerous and form indeed the heart of the 
people's life, Professor von Lusclian, in his famous discussion of the Tachtad}i 
(Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 1891, pp. 31-53, or in Petersen and yon Luschan, Mersen 
in Lykien, Wien, 1889, p. 198), has thus stated the question which this fact 
provokes; Are we to regard] these scattered sects, Tachtadji, Yezidi, Ansariyeli, 
und so forth, as more or less degenerate offshoots of Shiitic Tskim or as stray relics 
of a very ancient heathen culture? The influence of [skim is very strong it) some 
cases; lint ib is none the less possible that iu other cases these sectaries have 
preserved, as faithfully as the Parsees or the Brahmans; the old natural religion 
of the land; they may be islands of a submerged continent. Professor yon 
Luschan treats the Tachtadji from the physical or anatomical side. My own 
material is too small to permit me to follow him far in this field; such as it is, it 
will be found in the appendix, The evidence which von Luschan collected, however, 
enabled him to connect anatomically the Tachtadji with the Lykian Bektash ; it 
would be reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the Kappadokian Bektash may also 
fall into the same circle, and my own notes give some colour to this, It seams 
worth while, then, to puraue the subject in another sphere, the psychological, and 
ask whether we find here fragments or more of the culture which, as we know, 
prevailed over this area before the invasion of any of the great world-religions. 

In both the villages I have described the tomb of a saint or great man fills 
ly far the largest place in the sentiments of the people: the tomb and not the 
Inosque is the dominating centre of attraction, As a rule the Anatolians here and 
elsewhere, beyond a general superstitions respect for the cemetery which varies 
very inuch in different parts, bestow no tender solicitudes: upon the dead, and the 
appearance of a village graveyard is miserable beyond words, This neglect is w 
good foil to the care taken of the twrleh: it is an object of pride and 
Veneration, and the villagers tell you stories of the Cures wrought there and the 
sanctity of the deceased. The occupant of one of these tombs receives no doubt, 
lo some extent, the same honour that is paid to saint, Christian or Muslim, in 
the Mediterranean area (seo Lane, Modern Egyptians, © x.), but there is one 
important difference, made especially clear by the practice in the two Villages ] 
visited, The service and cult of the saint is in the hands of people who claim to 
be lineally descended from him, and often profess to have some esoteric truths, 
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which they transmit only to their children; this it is which links them to the 
pre-Christian worship of heroes. Very often one comes to a deserted turbeh, 
where all inquiries as to its occupant prove fruitless; this simply means 


that the family which claimed deseent from the saint, however fictitiously, is 
extinet, and no one has stepped into their place. In elassical lands we can pot 


to an exact parallel: heroes held the same position, and those who carried on their 
worship were obliged to discover some connexion with them either by blood or by 
adoption. In Greece one hears of many shrines where the name of the hero was 
forgotten and a nameless pes worshipped, and the cult reaches back toa time 
before the Dorian invasion, The choice of a name famous in legendary history 
like that of Haidar or David is analogous to the many heroa name after Midas or 
Herakles. In fact, the one non-Hellenic trait lies i the spiritual pre-eminence 
of the modern hero and the possession of esoteric doctrines connected with this, 
and these are older than El [slim (see the passage from Eusebios quoted below), 
Connected with the furbch at Haidar-es-Sultan we found the sacred well and 
the reputation of the saint as healer ant prophet, The combination is almost 
necessary for the permanence of the enlt, for ina place where ancestor worship 
and the worship of the vulgar dead has long disappeared, the hero can only 
imaintain his dues by giving the worshipper « practical return for his loyalty, The 
form of this return is so common everywhere that I need not collect parallels, 
Holy wells are as much venerated to-lay a3 in antiquity among both Christians 
and Muslims; the triple combination of hero, healer, and prophetess is much 


rarer, but we have an exact wnalogy at Delphi now that we know that the worship 


of Apollo was engrafted on an earlier cult of the dead. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the arguments which have been often urged 
to support the theory of a single homogeneous culture connecting Greece with 
Asia Minor: suffice it to notice that the core of a living Anatolian religion is the 
old worship of heroes. 

Seeond only in importance to their religion must be a people’s marriage 
customs. Last summer I waa told by a Christian that it was generally reported of 
the Bektash that they made imneestuons marriages, fathers with daughters, anid 
brothers with sisters. Onsuch a delicate subject it was diffieult for a traveller to 
make full inquiries, and nothing I could learn supported the charge at all) The 
Bektash averred that they married Bektash only, were monogamous, and admitted 
no divorce, and even my informant did not pretend to believe the canard, But 
Professor von Luschon heard of two certain unions of this kind among the Lykian 
Tachtadji, and the permanence of the scandal is a striking case of survival. In 
Karia we know such marriages were common, and Greek ideas of “ prohibited 
degrees" were profoundly different from the Roman; in Greece under certain 
circumstances a man was practically obliged to marry his niece, but in Rome by so 
doing the Emperor Claudius outraged the public sense of decency, And in 
Kappadokia itself we have an interesting witness in the person of Basil. 
Epiphanios, a Cypriot bishop who was compiling a massive work on heresies, 











questioned him about some people called the Magousaioi, and Basil replies thus 

“The Magousaioi, as you were good enough to point out to me in your other letter, 
are here in considerable numbers, scattered all over the country, settlers having 
been long ago introduced into these parts from Babylon. Their manners are 
peculiar, ws they do not mix with other men. It is quite impossible to converse 
with them, inasmuch as they have been-made the prey of the devil to do his will. 
They have no books, no instructors in doctrine. They are brought mp in senseless. 
institutions, piety being handed down from father to son. In addition to the 
characteristics which are open to general observation, they object to the slaying of 
animals as defilemeut, and they cause the animals they want for their own use to 
be slaughtered by other people, They are wild after illicit marriages; they 
consider fire divine, and so on. No one hitherto has told me any fables about the 
descent of the Magi from Abraham ; they name a certain Zarnuas ag the founder 
of their race" (Letter 208, § 4). Epiphanios (Lipos Fid., p. 1094) adds nothing 
tnaterial to this, but Eusebios is more explicit, and I will quote hin also in full 

(Pray. Evangel, vi, p. 275). 4 Among the Persians it was the custom to marry 





daughters and sisters and mothers, and not only did they make these impious: 
marriages in their own country, but those who have left Persia also, the so-called 
Mugousaioi, practise the same mijguity, handing down in snecession (kara diadoyijv) 
the same laws and customs to their children, There are muy of them at the 


present in Media and Egypt and Phrygia and Galatia.” In the time of Eusebios 
Galatia included the Villages with which we are concerned, and in the face of prac- 
tices such as we have mentioned, practices which, however common at one period, 
mist have been bitterly opposed by every religious teacher, Christian or Muslim 
(see Burton, Arabian Nights, 1, p. 110), since the time of Basil, we cannot refuse to 
recognise an wibroken continuity between the Magousaivi of the past and the modern 
Kizilbash. Only the open practice of their faith—the worship of fire and so forth— 
has through fear of persecution fallen into ibeyance, and the lights whieh I saw in 
the fturbel at Hassan-dede may be a survival of this (see also Querterly Review, 
1897, 2, p, 445, and compare Bent's account of the “ Ansairee,” Cornhill Ahagezine, 
1891, New Series, vol. xvi, p. 68, foll.). A few motes may be added on these two 
passages which will bring out the whole point in clearer relief. The pliraseology 
Of Rasil is curiously like the terms still in use among the Turks, “ They liave 
been made the prey of the devil"—the Turk calls them devil worshippers in mate 
places, Layard’s account of the Yezidi or Luschan's account of the Tachtadji will 
show with what justification, « They have no books "—this is rightly explained 
by the writer in the Quarterly to refer to religious books and is exactly parallel to 
the modern Turkish description of them as people * without a book,” ie, Koran or 
Bible. “The senseless institutions" are probably rites of initiation and esoteric 
doctrines of manifold incarnations, eschatological matter, and so forth (see Bent, 
foc. cit, and other travellers, ey,, Van Lennep, Trarels in Agia Minor, 1, p. 293, 
foll.); with Basil's epithet few who have read about the Drises and Ansariyeh will 
Care to quarrel, Zaurnuas I suppose to be one of the many corruptions of 
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Zarathustra's name. As regards the name Magousaioi, those who like to find a 
geographical origin for every sect will be able to point to a town in Arabia named 
Magousa (Pliny, V. H., vi, 32; Strabo, pp. 118, 619, 780): the word is used in 
modern Arabic = fire-worshippers, Of superstitions connected with animals I 
could find no trace, except that they, like so mauy others, regard the hare, which 
they call “Ali's cat,” saying that he petved it as others keep pet cats, with special 
respect. Nor had they, like the Tuchtadji, any special fear of particular colours. 

Two other survivals from the pre-Islimic period may next be mentioned, 
compelling us to the same conclusion, One of the first things you hear from a 
Turk about them is that they drink wine and do not fast, and the Sheikh at 
Haidar-es-Sultan gave usa vivid picture of the joys of winter, when it was cold 
outside and there was nothing to do but light a fire and tipple by it from morning 
till night. In their drinking, which is otherwise orthodox enough, they have one 
peculiar cnstom: however small the cup out of which they drink may be, they 
hold it with both hands. The dervishes at Hadji Bektash do the same, as I was 
toll on gowl guthority, and Luschan reports it also of the Tachtadji, calling the 
practice “rélliy wiktar in seiner Bedeuteng.” But some light is thrown on the 
subject by a sentence in Ainsworth's Jrievels and Nesearches (1842, vol. ii, p. 188). 
Of the Yezidi he says they “speak often of wine as the blood of Christ, and hold 
the cup with both hands, after the sacramental manner of the Kast, when drinking 
it.” Itseems to me highly improbable that the Yezidi or the Anatolian Allevi 
have got the custom from the Christians and extended it to common use; far more 
likely that the latter should have consecrated and confined to a special rite a 
custom once universal in the East, One is tempted to ak whether such a custom 
does not underlie the form of the classical drinking cup, the kylix, which invariably 
has two liandles. The large eyes of Ionian origin which are the commonest 
decorations of these dylikes in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., and which were no 
doubt intended as apotropaia to avert the evil eye, seem indeed to point to a phase 
when @ religious or superstitious significance was attached to every act of drinking, 

Again, Professor von Luschan mentions the extraordinary ornaments which he 
saw in the ears of Lykian Bektash dervishea; Purchas similarly describes huge 
eatrings as being worn by most of the dervish orders in the sixteenth century, 
In classical literuture and in the Bible there are frequent references to the earring 
ai the ark of the Oriental, and the monuments, Assyrian and “ Hittite,” tell the 
sametale. Juvenal, for instance, writes,“ Natusad Euphratem molles quod in aure 
fenestre arguerint," and I could apply the term “window” without much 
exaggeration to the huge hole which I saw bored in the ear of the dervish from 
Hadji Bektash whom I met in Kirshelir. | 

This evidence proves that we have in these villages stumbled upon the 
certain fragments of a pre-Islimic civilisation,. In the previous section I tried to 
fix the position of our villagers during the last few centuries in which the 
country has been under Muslim rule; we can now carry the process farther back 
and sketch in outline their earlier development. 
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Officially they rank as heretical Mussulmans ; their traditions hring some of 
them at least fran Khorassan. These facts must not be blinked - on the contrary 
Fam ready to aceept both, and regard as probable on all grounds (see appendix) a 
fnsion between the earlier population and some of the first Muslim immigrants, 


who were driven hy Mongol pressure from their seats in Rokhara and Samareanil 


anil elsewhere. But neither must the hearing of certain other facts he blinked. 
The descent of these refugees from Khorassan is but a single wave in a rhivthmnic 
4tream which has been flowing for thousands and thousands of vears, Even in 
neolithic times Kappadokia appears to have turned to the east rather than the west : 
the form and material of the stone implements found there point to Arinenia andl 
inner Asin. In the Hellenistic we Hellenism, as then understood, made no 
progress against the intense nationalism of the native states, which were ruled by 
kings who prided themselves on descent from one of the Seven Persians, Droysen 
describes the country as “wit tranischen Woeeen erfillt Gii, p, 84). Tn the 
Christian period Basil and Ensebios repeat and amplify the witness of 
Strabo, Already, therefore, before the time of Alexander the inhabitants of 
Kappadokia had cone tnder oriental iufluence and levelopanl a religious theory af 
their own which made them impervious to Greek and Christian missionaries: and 
this religious theory the brief notices T have quoted enable us to identify with 
the practice of the living Kizilbash. Not only have we thereby obtained a new 
authority from which to reconstruct the past, but the mere fact of its permanence 
throws fresh light on the intervening centuries, on the spread and character of 
Christianity in Kappadokia, and the tolerance and assimilative powers of the 
Seljuk Turks, and the true inwardness of several anti-Sunnite movements which 
owed their strength to an alliance of new dissenters with old pagans. Anil yet 
even this “ Persian” culture was only a@ compromise and a pouring of new wine 
into old bottles, Behind it we see traces of a simpler, less specialised civilisation 
which once stretched at Jeast from the Persian mountains to the mainland of 
(rreece. This lay at the foundations beth of the Persian system and also of 
Hellenism, and by removing the upper strata we can recognise in the éemenos at 
Haidar-ea-Sultan a living embodiment of the humble origins of Delphi, before 
the Dorian Apollo's advent raised it to a pan-Hellenic significance. Archwologists 
who have busied themselves in distinguishing the various layers accumulated on 
an ancient site will, [ hope, acknowledge in this method a rough comment on their 
Own successive periods, and one that can, alas be only rarely made. 


APPENTIX. 

For reasons which have heen already mentioned, T was unable to take as many 
measurements 45 IT should have liked. In all T measured fifteen, five at Haidarea- 
Sultan and ten at Hassan-dede, but one of the latter (No. 14) had such an unsy m- 
metrical and abnormal head as to Ke quite worthless; T only measured him heastine 
he was a rich man whom I dared not offend. The Sheikh at Haidar was the only one 
Te eth pe cither measured or photographed, and this“ because he was holy 
man"; others, including his own son, he compelled to submit to my tender mercies. 
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If we looked at the capitis index only it would be easy to group all these 
‘7 _ together as an entirely homogeneous brachycephalic race, but the other indices 
speedily dispel this pleasing illusion. The Kappadokian villagers present startling — 
differences even within the limite of a single family. Looking, however, as is only | 
; right, at the individuals here measured, two at least, Mehmed and Djaffir (Noa. 1 
anil 12), stand out as evidently akin to the Lykian group. Through Professor 
von Luschan’s kindness I was able to throw upon the screen photographs of a 
Tachtadji and a Syrian Fellah (Ansariyeh) und the likeness between these and 
the two former convinced all, I think, of their mutual connexion. They have the 
same broad, high akull, ao straight behind that some have supposed its form to be 
due to artificial deformation; for this latter hypothesis, however, resuscitate 
W. Z. Ripley, there is not a shadow of evidence. The short-headed ‘Avinatinn chil 
lies ina cradle of the sane type as the long-headed Anatolian Greek, and the shape of 
the former's head is that of Homo Alpinus wherever he be found. ‘The antiquity of 
this type in Anatolia is proved partly by the evidence of Hittite monuments, partly 
by various ancient skulls that have been found in North Syria (Sendjirli), beet | 
Phrygia (Boseyuk),and Assos, and is further corroborated by its latter-day extension, 


' See the references given by Mr. Duckworth in Journ, Anthrop. Inst, arn eae 
foll, and to theae add Virchow, Ueber alte Schdidel eon Aovos wad Cypern, Berlin, 1894, and 
Verhandlungen der Berliner anthropologischen Geaellechaft, 1896, p. 123. 
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The differences between the Kappadokians and the Lykians may be due to 
iinmigrationa during the Seljukid period or perhaps earlier, for even in the most 
archaic times of which we are likely to find traces we shall probably find various 
types existing side by side, 

Disevssion. 

Sir C. Witson: 1 have listened with much pleasure to Mr, Crowfoot’s- 
interesting paper. My experiences amongst the Kizilbash agree generally with 
what he has told us. They are disliked by the Sunni Moslems, possibly because 
they will not intermarry with them; and are secused of all kinds of obscene , 
conduct without, as far as 1 could aacertain, the slightest foundation. They seemed 
to mea cleanly, inoffensive people, friendly to strangers, and ready, if no Sunni 
were present, to talk freely upon all subjects but their religion. The women are 
allowed much more freedom than amongst Sunn{ Moslems, and, exeept in presence 
of a Sunni, do not veil. Their customs differ in varions localities, and some of 
them have certainly come down from the Christian period during which Kappa 
dokia was Hellenised though, perhaps, not so completely as has generally been 
suppose, 

I have never heard the Kizilbash called Bektash, and was not aware that 
they used that name amongst themselves, The names, in their original applica- 
tion, are so wide apart, that I do not understand how they have come to be applied 
to one people, I can only suppose that the villages. visited by Mr. Crowfoot were 
on land which formerly belonged to the Bektash Dervishes, and that the villagers 
hail been protected by the Bektashes when the fraternity was powerful, 

The term Kizilbash (“red-headl ") came into use during the rise of the Safavi 
dynasty, which reigned over Persia for more than two hundred years (1499-1722). 
Tt was used to distinguish the Persianised Turks, or Turkish Shi'as, who formed 
the ruling class and wore red caps, from their enemies the Sunni Turks and Tatars 
to the East, who wore green felt cape ani were called “ Yefhil-bash ” (“ green-head ”), 
When the term was first used in Asia Minor I do not know, but suppose it must 
lave been after the campaign of Selim [ in Persia (1514), when Shi'a Turks from, 
Persia were settled in Asia Minor, apparently under the belief that they would 
eventually become Sunnis, | 

Hajji Pektash was o native of Nishapir, who seems to have found his way to 
Asia Minor about the time when Orkhan was conducting his early campaigns 
against the Byzantines (1526-46). He is known to have taken a leading part in 
the capture of Mudania (1551) antl appears to have been more of a fighting 
dervish than of a philosophic devotee such as the celebrated Meolana of Konia. 
Hajji Bektash gave the Janissaries their name, Yeni-cheri, and their standard ; 
and his followers were closely connected with the Janissaries until their supine 
sion (1826), At that time the Bektashes held extensive lands throughout the 
Empire, and had become a great power. Their lands were nearly all confiscated, 
and their power completely broken by persecution, The exemption of the 
monastery of Hajji Bektash from the general confiscation seems to have been due 
to its having been on land granted to the founder for inilitary service, 

There is no more interesting study than that of the original population of 
Asia Minor, to which the name Proto-Armenian has been eupplied. In many 
localities the early types appear to be well-marked, and if the Society desires ¢ 
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continue the class of research which Mr. Crowfoot has se successfully conducted, I 
would suggest three districts in which I think interesting and important results 
would be obtained. (1) In the compact Kizilbash population of the Livas 
Vilivet, especially in the Amasia Sanjok. (2) In the voleanie district north of 
Nigdeh, especially amongst the mixed Christian and Moslem population of the 
underground villages which I have described in Murray's Handbook (p, 168 ff). 
(3) Amongst the large Kizilbash population of the wild mountain district. of 
Dersim which lies between Erzingan and Kliarypit. No great road has ever 
traversed this district, and it has always been a harbour of refuge for tribes driven 
into the mountains by invaders ‘he people are friendly, and the country 
contains fine scenery. I should wish to add my testimony to the importance 
of Mr. Crowfoot's work and express the hope that it may be continued. 

Mr, G, L. Gomme: IT cannot pretend to any knowledge of the subject ly 
personal knowledge of the people, lut perhaps Tmay venture to emphasise the 
importance of local ethnographical details such as the author has given ux When 
one gets physical types, aml survival of customs grouped together in local stuiies, 
we are likely to get evidence of the most important nature. I was noch struck 
with the priestess element in the well ritual, and was inclined to ask the aathor 
whether it was accompanied by any evidence of women of superior influence in the 
house, But Sir Charles Wilson partly answered this by an observation he made 
upon this point, | would however ask the author what he exactly meant by the 
term hamlet. Are these divisions tribal, or upon what basis are they made’ He 
did not mention anything equivalent in the second village, and I should like to 
know what the term exactly implies. 

Dr. Garson: The form of head which is shown by the photographs of these 
natives 18 a COMMON one in cases where the skull is short, that ia to aay, brachy- 
cephalic people. The author did not mention the mean cephalic index of these 
natives, but they appear to me to be highly brachycephalic. There is rio deformity 
present 48 far as T can judge hy the pictures, the straight and flat appearance of 
the hack of the head is dne to the form of the skull and cannot be attributed to 
any form of cradle in which as children they have been laid. 

Sir T. Hoipicn: In the course of his modet interesting paper the lecturer 
referred to Khorassan as the probable original liabitat of the Kizilbash. It may 
therefore be of some interest to point out that there are many Kizilhashis still 
resident in Khorassan—not the Khorassan of modern Persia, but the Khorassan 
of the Durani Empire (a century and a half ago) which included Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan and part of the Punjab. This is K horassan as it is probably known 
to the Kizilbash of Armenia now. The largest colony of these people is to be 
found at Kabul, where they are a peaceable trading community, Aryan in type and 
feature, merchants (mostly) by profession, Shiahs by faith, and invariably favour- 
able (a8 are the Shishs of all frontier communities) to Englund and British 
interests, The old woman who endeavoured to extract truth from the well 
for Mr. Crowfoot's benefit might answer, in his description, to any old Kizilbush 
woman Of Kabul. There are (or were) a few Kizilbashis in the ranks of the 
Indian Army. T once possessed a Kizilbash orderly, drawn from the native 
cavalry, who was a specially smart and capable soldier, There can, I think, be 


little doubt about the commexion between the Kizilbash of Afshanistan and t 
Kizilbash of Kappudokia, : Afghanistan and the 
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| “An temp at a Brey of Deere. me Claude: Delaval Gebse a 
1900. Bra. PP- “55. 

“Mr. Gobham is to be congratulated both on the necessity which has arisen for a 
fourth edition of this invaluable little book and on the great pains which he has 
taken to bring it thoroughly up to date. How greatly the literature of the subject 
has increased in recent years is shown by the fact thut whereas the third edition of _ 
the Bibliography which appeared in 1894 contained only 497 titles, thia of 1900 
contains no less than 729. The geueral bibliography, which occupies 38 pages, is 
followed by special sections on the numismatics, epigraphy and Iangunge, consular 
reports, newspapera, cartography, and porliamentary papers of the island; and a 
full chronicle of contributions to the “ Ceanola Controversy.” J. 1. M, 











India: Rajputana States. Adams. 
The Western Rajputana States, a Medico-Topographical and Goneral Account of 63 

Marwur, Sirokt, and Jaisalmir, by Lieut,-Colonel Archibald Adams, I.M.5,, M.D. 

2nd Edition. London: Jnnior Army and Navy Stores, 1901. Svo. pp. 455, Price 

10s, Gd. Presented by the Author. 

‘The appearance of this book, the work of a medical officer of the Indian Service, 
who passed throagh a long period of work in Western Rajputana, wis soon followed, 
we regret to say, by the announcement of the author's death. The primary object of 
the book seems to have been to discuss the climatic conditions of an out-of-the-way 
corner of the Indian Empire, and to give some account of his professional work 
imidst a most interesting people. As it progressed the book developed into a general 
treatise on the country and its people, including history, geography, natural 
productions, and social economy. Such o scheme needed qualifications which the 
writer obviously did not possess. The stndent of the history and antiquities of 
Rajputana will be wise in relying on the classical Annals of Colonel Tod, for matters 
social and economic on the Najpulana Gazetteer and the Administration and Census 
Reports, while Jerdon’a accounts of the birds and mammals, which are the 
authorities used by the author, have: been superseded by the series of volumes issued 
under the editorship of Mr. Blanford. Unfortunately, Dr. Adams seems to have had 
little taste for anthropology, and he lost a aniqne opportunity of collecting skall 
measurements and other similar facts, a work which his professional knowledge 
would have qualified him to undertake. 

The book, however, forms a nsefnl collection of facta and seems trustworthy eta) 
far as it goes, but to the student of man it will supply little that is novel and 
interesting, while space has been wasted in recording imperfect notes of superstitions 
and popular belicfs which are already accessible in other books. The best feature 
of the volume is the excellent collection of photographs of people, buildings, and 
scenery with which the volome is Invishly supplied. W. Creoors. 
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No. 64,] Anthropological Reviews and Miscellanes, 
Burma : | Ling Roth. 
~ 4 Note on a Hkoung beht set. Communiented by H. Ling Roth. — : 

In that excellent work The Burman, the author, Shway Yeo, states on p. 43 
of the 2nd Edition, “ These Akoing belt set ate charmed or consecrated objects let into 


the flesh under the akin. They are of various kinds. Some are gold, silver or lead; 


others curious pebbles, pieces of tortoise 
shell, or bits of horn, all of them with 
incantations of mystic character written on 
them. Many famed dacoits have long 
rows and curves of them over the chest, 
showing in little knobs through the skin. 
When they get into English prisons an 
energetic English jailor has been known to 
ont them out, lest they should be pieces of | Le... 
eold or silver, or perhaps precious stones with which the turnkeys might be bribed. 
Tho usual resnlt is to break the robber's spirit. Once the continnity is interrupted 
the consecration is gone.” | ae | 

On reading the above passage I wrote to the Burmese Government asking for a 
specimen of such a talisman, to which request I obtained a very courteons reply fram 
the Hon. C. G. Bayne, Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma, enclosing thret 
specimens, a disc and two pins, together with the following notes :—" These are 








inserted in the biceps and forearm usually. The needles ave simply pushed in, while : 
to insert the disc the skin is pinched up with the thumb and forefinger and punched 
through with a bit of thick brass wire. The presenceof the inserted objects can almost 


always be easily distinguished and the objects themselves felt, the skin rising 5p in 


emall ridges in the case of needles and getting discoloured in that of discs, As a rule 


no injury is cansed hy the objects miscarrying. Tf the operation ie “ansucce fal, ‘ins 

objects drop out and s amall ecar is left on the skin.” < asf | 
The disc is about 94 mm. diameter and } mm, thick. On the obverse is the 

representation of a pig with four roughly engraved circles which are probably 





intended for mystic characters and the reverse appears to represent cubalistic designs 
but notn horoscope, The needles are 11 mm. and 10 mm. long respectively blunt at 
both onds and slightly taper. The three articles are now in the British STARR 
For comparison with the obverse of the disc I append four designs which are 
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charme tattooed ou the thighs; specally prepared pigments being nsed in the operation, 
These designs were likewise sent me by Mr. Bayne. 


ee ve ii 





The late Dr. John Anderson refors to the custom at Bhamo, as follows :-— 

“The tsitkay-nekandaw (deputy) afforded « curious illustration of a oustom 
mentioned by Colonel Yule (Mareo Polo, vol. ii, 1875, p. 244), The upper part of 
his cheeks was disfigured by large awellings, enused by the insertion under the skin 
of lamps of gold, to act as charms to procure invulnerability. Yule mentions the 
cise of a Burmese convict executed at the Andaman Islands, under whose skin gold 
and silver coins were found, The stones referred to in the text of Marco Polo, as- 
well as the substances mentioned in the note by his learned editor, do not appear to 
have been jewels, ‘The custom prevails among Yunnan maleteers of concealing 
precious stones nndor the skin of the chest and neck, a slit being made, throngh 
which the jewel is forced. his, however, is not to preserve the owners’ lives, but 
their portalle wealth. While at Mandalay, I examined some men just arrived from 
Yung-chang, and found individuals with as many as fifteen coins and jewels thus 
voncealed, as a precaution agyinst the robbers who might literally strip them to their 
skin, without discovering the hidden treasure, But our Burmese official regarded his 
disfiguring gold as a certain charm against danger.”"—Moandalay fo Momien, London, 
1876, pp. 409-10. 


Aswakrinid, near (auhati. By Capt. P, R. Gurdon, 1.5.C, From the Par 65 
I. Awialie Society, Jan. 1900, pp. 25-7, two plates. Presented by the Author. 

This interesting sanctuary lies on the north side of the Brahmaputra, a little to 
the west of the island of Umananda, not far from the old town of Pragjotishpur or 
Gauhoti, Its name (Asta, “ horse”; krdatd, “ passed by ") marks it as-a point on the 
route of Krishna when he carried off his bride Rukmini; and the “ footprints of 
Krishna's horsea”’ are shown, in holes in the rock near the abrine. 

The paper describes and figares (@) the Garurasan or stone throne found by 
Capt. Gurdon in a small ruined temple at the foot of the A4wakrinta hill, with 
kneeling bird-headed figures (the Garnda-birda of Vishnu) at the corners: (b) fi fine 
relief from the temple of Vishnu, which depicts the sleep of Vishna on the anake 
Anantn (Srimat Bhagavat, V, 25). The relief is still an object of reverence, but 
sine the ruin of the temple by the earthquake of 1897, it is exposed to damage, and 
neglect. It would be worthy of the Governmont of Assam, which haa shown in many 
ways so enlightened « regard for native customs and observances, to take the necessary 
steps to preserve this interesting monument. J. Ts. M, 
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Assam: Lushai. Shakespear. 
6B . Note on some Tribal and Family Names employed in speaking of the Inhabitants 

of the Lushai Hills, By Major John Shakespear, C.LE., D.8.0., 1.5.C., Super- 
intendent of the Lushai Hills. Communicated by Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.1.E,, 1.0.8. 
From the Journal of the Asiafie Society of Bengal, Vol. GNVIL, 1898, Part IT, 
pp. 116-7, Svyo. Presented by the Anthor. 

Lushai ig our way of spelling the word; the proper way to spell the worl, so as to 
represent the actual sound, as spoken by the people, is Lushéi. The term includes a 
number of families, among which are the following: Sailo, Thangloa, Rivung, Jadeng, 
Rokum, Pallian, Pachua, Haonar, Chenkual, Choshang, Changte, Chongte, Hualgno, 
Hualhang. (The Hualgno are the tribe spoken of by the Chin Hills officers a5 
Whenoh.) There are probably other families that claim to be trne Lushtis. The 
term Dulien is also applied to these families, aud the langaage spoken by them all 
is known as Lushéi or Dolien. These Losh@is linve conquered and broken mp all 


other communities which formerly had separate villages in the hills. So completely has 


this been done that when we oceupied the hills nearly every village was roled by a 
chief of one of the following families, viz., Sailo, Thanglon, Pallian. Of these the Suilo 
were fur the most numerous; in fact, to-day the number of honses in villages not raled 
by Sailos is insignificant, The Lushéis having conquered the other clans and 
absorbed them to o great extent, it is natural that the Lushéi Innguage has come 
to be the language of by far the greater number of people in the hills west of the 
Tyno-Koladyne line. : 

The people who inhabit this area and who are not Lushdis may be divided ito (a) 
tribes conquered and absorbed-by the Lushéis. Among these are Ralte, Hmar, Paithe, 
Vanchia, Kolhring, Nennte, Powtu, and innumerable others. Most of thesa if they 
ever hnd a separate language have lost it now and speak only Lushéi. The Hmar and 
the Ralte are still numerous and keep together, and thus their dialects have survived. 
All these people are indistinguishable from Lushéis in their appearance and only differ 
in a few of them customs and methods of sacrificing, 

(b) Immigrants from the Chin Hills, who haye come across the 'T'yno-Koladyne 
line and seized Innd by force of arms. Among these are the Jahow, more properly 
Jahno, in the northern hills and the Lakhers and other immigrants from ronnd Haka 
in the southern hills. These people speak their own languages, and if their progress 
had not been arrested by ns they would have made an effort to.drive ont the Lushois, 
Their cnstoms and languages differ from those of the Lushéis in many particulars. 

(ce) The Fanai area very small family, The first Fanai to be considered a chief 
was the grandfather of the present Fanai chiefs, of whom there only seven, who role 
some 800 houses. They speak Lushai. 

Tt must be clearly understood that there are no éribe: as we understand the term. 
In former official correspondence the Syloo tribe and the Thanglon tribe are spoken of, 
and it was thought that all people living in these commanities were Sylcos (Sailos) or 
Thangloas, whereas Sailo, Thanglos, etc., are really ouly the names of individual 
families to which the chiefa belonged, the villages rnled hy these chiofs being 
inhabited by representatives of many different families. Major Shakespear hans 
anccecd od in tracing out the pedigree of the Sailo, who are also called Thangur, 

through thirteen generations back to Thangurra, the founder of the family and grand- 
father of Sailoa, whence the family took their name, Fi, M 
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Mizo leh vai thon thu (folk tales). pp. 32: Price one rupeo (le 4), 1898. 
ut the Assam Secretariate Printing Office. Svo. (10x 7). Presented respectively by 
Major J. Shokespear, C.LE,, D.S.0., 1.8.C., and by the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, 

The pacification of the Lushai Hills oaly commenced in 1888, and before that 
time the Lushais, of whom very little was known, were pat down as untamable 
savages whose only object im life was head-hunting, Major Shakespear, however, to 
whom the Anthropological Institute is indebted for information abont the works now 
ander review, reports that “on closer acquaintance we have found them the very 
opposite. They haye settled down in a wonderful way, and are now eager to learn 
and to qualify themselves for employment under Government." | | 

Edocation was first introdaced among tho Lushnis by Messrs. Savage and 
Lorrain, of the Arthington Pionver Mission, who lived in Aijal from 1894 to 1897, and 
reduced the language to writing (using the English alphabet), and compiled a 


grammar and dictionary, which were printed by the Assam Secretariate Press in 1808. 


They also made translations of the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John and the Acts of 
the Apostles, which were printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1898. 
Besides these valuable literary works, they tanglit nll Lushais who came. to them, and 
yave a great impetus to education in the district. Mossrs. Savage and Lorrain left 
Aijal, universally regretted, in 1897, leaving the Welsh Mission to carry on the work 


which they hadso well began, Before their departure, however, Major Shakespear 
wot them to assist him with w small First Lushai fieader, which was printed, like the 


grammar and dictionary, by the Assam Seeretariate Press; and also, as the want of 
something to read was badly felt, got a Lushai clerk in his office, named Suaka, to 
collect a number of Lushai fables, which are also printed by the Secretariate Press. 
They are, with three exceptions, puro Lushai folklore legends. a 

To meet the want of a more advanced reader, Major Shakespear got Suaka to 
collaborate with Messrs, Jones and Rowlands, of the Welsh Mission, in jhe production 
of the book Mize sir tir bu, of which a copy has -been kindly presented by the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam to the Library of the Anthropological 
Institute. It containg the modified Roman alphabet which is employed (a, ave, b, ch, 
to ig ag ky i 7, BL om, nop et om =), exercises in pronunciation of 
syllables and short sentences, a number of short paragraphs and articles on various 
subjects, and of translations of portions of the Bible, such as the “Ten Command- 
ments,” the“ Parable of Dives and Lazarus,” “St. Paul’s Speech at Athens"; and con- 
cludes with rales "ef punctuation, calendar, weights and measures, multiplication 
table, and simple arithmetical matters. 7 J. La M, 





Japan. | Schmeltz. 
Lijhs Kthnographisch Museum. Tentoonstellung van Japausche Kunst. Door pag 
Dr. J.D. KE. Schmeltz, Directeur. Haarlem, Kleinmann, 1899, Syo. pp. 70, 68 
with 4 phototype plates. Presented by the Author, 
This is a brief visitor's guide to the Japanese Section of the Royal Ethnogruphical 
Museum of Holland at Leiden: and includes a brief history of the collection and a 
concise deseription of cach exhibit, with references to previous publications: J. L. M. 
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Japan: Religion. Aston. 
6 The Jupanese Gohei and tha Aiwa Inao. Communicated by W. G. Aston to 
the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement 

of Science, Bradford, September 7th, 1900. [To he published in full m this 
Journal, | 

This paper illustrates a principle in the history of religion hy which the object, 
which is wt first simply an offering, hus a tendency to become coticeived of as the 
embodimeut of the God, or even as a distinct and independent Deity. | | 

In ancient Japan, the offerings to the gads were of the most varied description. 
Among them were incladed hemp and bark-fibre, together with cloth made from these 
materials. In luter times there was substituted a small quantity of paper, made of 
the same bark-tibre, and attached to a wand in the form known to us as gohet. With 
the change of form, the original character of the gohei as offerings was forgotton. 
They were looked upon as receptacles or embodiments of the God, and honour was : 
paid to thom secordingly, At festivals, the God descended with the gohet, on a . 
certain formula being pronounced by the priest. Hypnotic practitioners also used 7 
these objects in their séances, the deity who inspired them in their trances being . 
supposed to enter their body by this channel, There are cases in Japan in which the 
devotee has gone a step further, and has constitated the object which was omginally } 
in offering a distinct and independent deity. ; = 

The Ainus of Yezo use in their worship whittled sticks called inao which have a 
general resemblance to an old form of the gokei and are no doubt a cheaper substitute , 
for them. The inao like the gohei are primarily offerings, but in certain cases they 
receive direct worship og gods, having become, in short, genuine fetishes, Another Py 
link between the inao and the gohet is provided by certain whittled sticks closely 
resembling inao which were in use in Northern Japan # century ago for striking | 
women with, in order to cusure fertility, as at the Roman festival of the Lupercalia. Vr 
Similar sticks, after consecration by the Shinto priests, were formerly used at Kioto 


@it , <é , = 





to kindle the household fire afresh on the new year, and so avert the possibility of ; 
pestilence, 7 
Borneo: Religion. | Hose and McDougall. 
7 Some Peeulinr Features of the Animal-enlis of the Natives of Sarawak, and 7 

their Bearing on the Problems of Totemism. Communicated by Charles Hose, 


D.Se., Resident of the Baram District, and W. McDongall, M-A., to ihe Anthro- 
pological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Sctence. 
Bradford, September 11th, 1900, 

We had observed customs that seomed tu indicate the existence of a well-developed 
totemism, either at the present time or in recent times, among the natives of Sarawak. 
We hare therefore collected information bearing on this subject as diligently as 
possible, from all the tribes with whom we have come into intimate contact. 

We found o great number ani variety of pecaliar rites and customs observed by : 
the people of the different tribes in their dealings with animals and plants. We 
confine ourselves in this short paper to giving (1) a general account of the custome of o. 
one of the inland tribes, the Kenynhs; (2) to describing the Nyarong, or spirit-helper of : 
the Sea-Dayaks, and some similar institutions among the other tribes; and (3) to 
pointing out the bearing of our observations on the totem problem, | 

The Kenyahs are a warlike agricultural people, living as isolated communitics of 
twenty to fifty or more families, each community inhabiting a single long house built 
on the river-bank. ‘Their religion is peculiar, in that they belicve in & beneficunt 
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Supreme Being and « group of departmental deitics, while they attribute to every 
agent that affects their lives a spirit that must be properly respected and, if necessary, 
propitiated, | 

Most important to them of all the animals is the common white-headed hawk. 
Ho brings messages of warning and advice from the Supreme Being to those who 
know how to read the signs he gives, and he is consulted before every undertaking 
of importance, and sacrifices of fowls and pigs are mudo to him. A wooden imagu of 
the hawk stands before every house, Several other birds give them omens of lesser 
importance, and none of these may be killed or eaten. | 

The domestic fowl is killed os a sacrifice to the lawk or other powers, and its 
blood is sprinkled on the altar-posts of the gods and on the persons taking part in 
various ceremonies, especially peace-muaking ceremonies. Tho domestic pig is 
sacrificed in mach the same way. The spirit of a pie is always ehurged with some 
prayer to be carried to the Supreme Being, and the answer is read from the markin gs 
of its liver, 

The erovodiles are regarded asa friendly and allied tribe, and may be killed in 
retaliation only. No Kenyah will kill a dog, and the dead body of a dog is regarded 
with fear, 

Kenyahs will not eat the flesh of deer or horned cattle, and thore are many 
restrictions on touching or using any parts of them, 

Only old or renowned warriors will wear or touch the akin of a tiger, 

One house is decorated with carvings of the gibbon on every large beam, ond all 
-Kenyabs have a dread of the Maias and the long-noaed monkey, 

‘There thus seems to be every degree of regard paid to the different beasts, from 
‘the mere uneasy feeling in the presence of the uncanny, long-nosed monkey to thw 
laborate cult of the hawk, and tho nature of the respect puid to any species scome in 
nearly every case to be the direct expression of the impression made on ihe barbarian‘’s 
mind by the behaviour of the beasty, 

The Spirit-Helper,—Every Sea-Dayak hopes to be guided and helped all through 
his life by « spirit which announces itsplf to him in dreams ani takes up its abode in 
come pectiar natural object or in some animal. In the latter case the Dayak will 
never kill or ent one of the same species of animal, and will lay the same prohibition 
on all his descendants, so that.a whole family may come to pay especial regard to one 
species of animal for many generations. A similar institution occurs, thongh leas 
commonly, among the other tribes, In such cases we seem to be able to trace 
sometimes the actual origin and growth of a totem. 





Borneo: Stone Age. = Hadd 
Relics of the Stone Aye of Borneo, Communicatel by A. C, Haddon, 8¢.D,, 
Y.RS., Lecturer on Ethnography in the University of Cambridge, to the 71 
Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Bradford, September 7th, 1900, 

Until about eighteen months ago the only authentic example in this country of a 
stone implement from Sarawak was the specimen collected by A. Hart Evere tt, which 
igsnow in the Pitt-Rivers Collection at Oxford. In Decumber, 1898, the Sarawak 
Museum obtained a specimen of a different type. TI discovered a third type in a 
Sibop house on the Tinjar River in the Baram District of Sarawak; later Dr, QC. 
Hose, the Resident of the Baram District, obtained numerous cxamp 3 | 
interior tribes in his district: these he hus geucrously presented to the University of 
Cambridge. The occurrence of sions implements in Borneo has been previously noted, 
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The implements are made of various rocks, including Hbrolite, impure sandstone, 
arkose, silicified limestone, shale, andesite and chalcedony, The form, too, varies 
greatly; some are obviously axe heads, others adze blades, while certain eylindrical 
forms, with « more or less cup-shaped cutting end, were probably nsed to extract the 
pith from the sago palm. In the collection are several stones of irregular form ; tho 
forme: use of some of them is problematical, but they have recently been used as 
touchstones. — 

The natives have a high regard for these stone implements, which have in their 
eyes a sacred character, and it is very difficult to persuade their owners to part with 
them. In all cases fowls had to be sacrificed to appease the spirits. The implements 
are stured with other sacred objects, and most of them are believed to be teeth, or 
toe-nails, of Baling Go, the Thunder God. 





Borneo: Ethnography. Haddon, 
72 Houses and Family Iife in Sarawak. Abstract of a paper communicated by 
~ A ©, Haddon, Se.D., F.R.S., to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Bradford, September 7th, 1000. 
The series of nearly fifty lantern slides exhibited by Dr. A. C. Haddon, taken 
during his recent expedition to Sarawak, were selected to illustrate the type of house 
that is common among the settled, inland tribes of Borneo, and the every-day hte of 
the people, No attempt was made to distinguish between the varions tribes, as their 
mode of life is very similar in its main features. The villages are all situated on or 
cloxe to the banks of rivers: most of the honses are of Jarge size, and many contain 
from half-a-dozen to sixty families; sometimes a village consista of a single house or 
of a string of houses placed endwise to each other, 
A house is built on piles some 10 to 20 feet from the ground. Along the 
side facing the river is a wide verandah which stretches down the whole length of the 
house; here many domestic industries are carried on, and all the socinl and public 
business is transacted. The dwelling-rooms of each family open by a single door 
on to the verandah, While the common verandah affords every facility for social 
intercourse, the privacy of the house is thoroughly respected, | 
In the verandah of nearly every house is at least one trophy of the skulls of 
enemies, which are supposed to bring good luck and plenteons harvests; food is 
occasionally offered to them and a fire has to be kept burning beneath them, otherwise 
tho skulls would be wicomfortable and bring misfortunes to the house. Various 
industries were illustrated by slides, such as the hosking and winnowing of rice by 
the women. The houses are often ornamented with carvings or painting of u 
conventional character, the style of decoration varying according to the tribe. 


Borneo: Textiles. Haddon. 
73 The Textile Patlerns of the Sea-Dayake, Communicated by A. C. Haddon, 

Se.D., F.R.S., to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Bradford, September 7th, 1900. 

The Sea-Daynk women weave short cotton rep petticoats and cotton sleeping 
wrups which are covered with beautifal and often intricate patterns. The patterns 
are made in the following manner: the warp is stretched on s frame, the woman takes 
the first fifteen to thirty strands and ties them tightly with strips of leaves at irregular 
intervals, according to the design, which she carries in her memory. The next fifteen 
to thirty strands are similarly tied, and this process is repeated until all the threads 
have been utilised. The warp is then removed from the frame und dipped in a 
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reddish dye, which colours the free portions of the warp, but the tied-ap portions 
remain undyed; thus a light pattern is left on nm coloured backgronnd, when the 
lashing is untied. If a three-colour design is required, as is usually the case, the first 
lashing is retained, and various portions of the previously dyed werp are tied up; the 
whole is immersed in a black dye, and then both sets of lashing are untied. The 
pattern is thns entirely produced in the warp, the woof is self-coloured, and does not 
obtrude itself in the material. 

There are a very large number of designs and patterns, which are remembered by 
the women and handed down from mother to daughter, By far the greater number of 
these designs are based npon animals, whereas most of the patterns carved by the meth 
on wooden and bamboo objects are derived from: plant motives. The designs 
embroidered by the women on jackets and loin-cloths are usually scomorphic in- 
character, but the treatment of the motives is quite different from the decoration of 
previously described fabrics. pele 

The decorative art of the Sea-Daynaks of Sarawak differs in character from that 
of the Kayans, Kenyahs, and other inland tribes. 


Malay: Ethnography. Skeat. 

Report on Cambridge Explering Ewpedition to the Malay Provinces of Lower 7 4 
Siam. Drawn up by W. W. Skeat, and presented to the British Aczocintion # “°F 
Committee on the National History and Ethnography of the Malay Peninsula. 
Bradford, September, 1900. Printed in full in the Proceedings of the British 
Association, 1900 (Bradford), 

This expedition was organised to carry out m scientific survey, in which 
Ethnology, 4oclogy, Botany, and Geology should all have a share, of the little 
known Malay provinces of Lower Siam, and especially to extend the scope of the 
ethnographical collections and observations referred to in the Fourteenth Annaal 
Report of the Antiquarian Committee to the Senate (June 6, 1899). 

The party comprised Messrs. R. Evans, of Jesus College, Oxford: F. F, Laidlaw, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; D. T. Gwynne-Vaughan, of Christ's College, 
Cambridge; R. H. Yapp, of St. John’s College, Cambridge; N,. Annandale, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and myself. 

The inhabitants of these provinces are, for the most part, Malay, but, Siamese 
infinence becomes gradually predominant to the northward, and the process of fusion 
between these two antagonistic elements presents some carious racial problems. But 
the most interesting subject for investigation in these provinces is perhaps presented 
by the very primitive jungle tribes of the interior, about whom much valuable 
information was obtained. 

Yet another interesting tribe, of whom no necount seems to have yet been 
published, is the sacred tribe of the Prims, who claim to hnve come over from India, 
and to have established themselves in the country anterior to the comine of the 
Siamese or Malays. What troth there may be in their statements will (it may be 
hoped) now be ascertainable, as a copy of their sacred book, containing an secount of 
their origin, was obtained by the expedition. 

But the special interest of the territories traversed centres, perhaps, in the fact 
that they have hitherto formed a species of ethnical breakwater, but little, if at all, 
affected by the ideas of a hicher civilisation, These ideas, however, are already 
taking root, and many of the mauners and customs witnessed by the expedition are 
becoming obsolescent or are already obsolete, 

It is hoped that when the results are known the present expedition will be fonnd 
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to have achieved results to some extent comparable with those obtained by the 
important expedition sent by the Datch Government to Mid-Sumatra in 1877-0. 
The results obtained should also be of value, for the purposes of comparison, with 
the results of the very successful Cambridge Anthropological Expedition of 
Dr. Haddon to the Torres Straits, Sarawak, und New Guinea. 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the probable reception which the expedition 


would experience at the hands of the inhabitants, the good offices of the Sinmese Lp 
Government were bespoken by the Foreign Office ‘aud I have much pleasure im a 
recording the extreme hospitality- and* enlightened help which the expedition = | 
consequently received from the local authorities, in some cases, perhaps, under rather Py 
difienlé circumstances, .. . - ee <i 
We reached Singora on March 27th, 1899, and were most hospitably entertained +. 
in his own house by the High Commissioner, H. E.Phya Sakhum, Next day we 7 


proceeded up the Inland Sea....... Some dredging was done here by Messrs. 
Evans and Aunandale, and the Bird's Nest Islands were: visited, observations 
made, and photographs taken of the curious cave-dwellings of the island guards, 

At Lampan (Lumpumm) a short stay was made by Messrs. Evans and Vaughan, 
Mr, Annandale and myself proceeding into the interior to try to meet with a small 
Sakei (jungle) tribe of Pangans who were reported to have been seen in the vicinity, 
nud to photograph some of the Siamese tree-graves, which method of burial, in 
accordance with instructions from Bankok, is fast becoming obsolete. A forced 
march by night on elephants brought us to the spot too late to overtake the wild men, 
who had moved away, no one could say whither, the night before our arrival. 
Mr. Annandale was able, however, to photograph their late dwelling-place, which 
consisted of a cave under a projecting rock, near the summit of & lofty hill. He also 
tuok photographs of the tree-graves. These are usually cigar-shaped wrappers, or 
ruther “shells " made of laths, and suspended horizontally at a height of 6 toS feet 
from the ground between two tree-tranks, branches, or posts. ‘The corpse is exposed 
in ove of these shells (the heels being generally left higher than the head), and 
allowed to decay till the bones are clean, after which the bones should be collected 
and burnt, Box-like receptacles on posts (as among tho Madangs of Horneo), aro 
occasionally substituted for the wrappers. On thia journey some strange articles of 7 
diet were served up to us, among them being red ants, toads, bee-grubs, and a species : 
of cicada. ‘The manner in which the latter are caught is peculiar, Two or tliree 
natives gather at night round a brightly burning wood fire, one of them holding a 
lighted torch. The others clap their hands at regular intervals, and the cicadw, . 
attracted by the noise and guided by the light, fy down and settle upon the people as 
they stund by the fire. In the Wat (Siamese temple) at Ban Nah Mr. Annandale 
noticed that one of the small figures of Buddha which had been deposited in the temple 
as au offering, contained o fossil shell, and this clue, carefully followed up, led to 
the discovery of the quarry from which the fossil had been tnken........ 

On reaching Lampan we found that Messrs, Evans and Vaughan bad proceeded 
to the * 'Talé Noi,” or “ Little Lake," at the end of the Inland Sea, and followed them ' 
accordingly. We did not overtake them, but our yisit to the “ Little Lake" was of | 

d great itercst. Tu one of the local “ wats" or temples a human embryo was found 

among the offerings. We also came upon a small isolated tribe called “Prim” 

(? Brahm) people, who claimed to be « sacred tribe of Indian origin, and appear to 

have been hitherto undescribed. They retained severul peculiar customs, notably thut 

of burying their dead in a sitting posture, with the top-knot tied to the top of the 

coffin, A copy of m sacred book, eer the origin of the tribe and the story of 
Th) 
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their migration, was obtained with difficulty. It is said to be written in an Indian 
language, which they themselves no longer understand. Their dress consisted of a 
white robe, a white shoulder-cloth, and a peculiar white two-peaked turban or cap. 
Thoir chiefs claimed that they were the oldest inhabitants of the country, and that 
they were not constrained to make obeisance even to the sOVEervign. | 

After a few days’ farther stay in Singora, where we rejoined Messrs. Evans aml 
Vaughan, we proceeded to Patani in the commissioner's yacht, arriving after 
» good passage just in time to witness part of the gorgeous pageantry of 1 Malay 
“royal wedding, between the Raja of Patani’s sister and the “ Raja Muda” of 
Kelantan... . +++ 

On the 28th we left for Bakit Besar, or Nogiri (Intragiri), an isolated mountain 
about 3,000 feet high, on which several days were spent. ‘This was known to the 
natives as a haunted mountain possessing a pond near the summit, on which are said 
to prow certain magical ehrubs, one of which is believed to be the means of couferring 
perennial youth on its finder, and another to be one of the most powerfal love-charms 
in the world, ‘These treasures are guarded by a host of demons, and the natives 
expressed great fear of them until the ascent to our camp (ata height of about 2,000 
feet) had been successfally accomplished, after which their fears rapidly subsided, 
Mr. Evans got his first specimen of Peripatus here, and Mr, Vaughan also did well 
with the mountain flora. | 

On our return to Patani Messrs. Vaughan, Annandale, and Evans proceeded up 
the Patani to Biserat in Jolor (Jala), which proved an excellent collecting ground, 
I stayed at Patani for some days longer, and visited the very extensive saltpans near 
the river mouth, the Patani potteries, and the grave and shrino of the celebrated local 
saint of Cape Patani, about all of which much information was gained. Of the 
Jatter many miracles are told, and his grave-posts (at the head and foot) are still 
believed to make prophetic movements, one instance of which I was euabled to test ou 
the spot, ‘Two very curious rods, such as are used in divination, were here 
obtained. 

Gin the 26th I rejoined the rest of the party at Biserut, and then visited the 
magnificent limestone caves, a very complete collection of whose fauna was made by 
Mr. Annandale. These caves included the fino Gia Gambar, or Statue Cave, which 
contuins a recumbent figure of Buddha, nearly 100 feet long, as well asa number of 
other statues in a sitting posture. Extensive zoological and botanical collections were 
also made at Biserat by Messrs, Evans and Vaughan. Au exhibition of devil dancing 
wos herv witnessed, | 

Small-pox having now set in badly and two deaths occurring in the village, 





collecting became more difficult, and presently the Raja and his household retired to 


the hills, and many houses were closed by menns of « rattan carried round ontside 
the fence of the compound, whilst slipknots of jungle-grass (lalang) were hung 
across the gate, und a couple of stems of a bitter-tasting tree, called the Bedara Pahit, 
buried cross-wise on the threshold. 

One of the annual ceremonies for the purification of a village was here witnessed, 
and many ethnological specimens and much information obtained. On June 6 
Mr. Evans fell ill, and os be took long to recover, Messrs. Annandale and Vaughan 
proceeded to Kota Bharu, in Raman, whilst Mr, Evans ond I went down to the 
const. 

After spending a few duys at Patani, we went to Jambu in Jering. Here, too, 
I witnessed the nunox! ceremony for the purification of the village, at which the 
launching of a spirit-boat, about a yard and a half long, formed tho chief feature. 
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Before leaving Jambu I paid a fying visit to Teluban. On returning to Patani we 
were rejoined by Messrs. Vaughan and Annandale, and proceeded by the overland 
route through Raman Ligch and Ulu Kelantan, and up the Lebih, a tributary of 
which stream, the-Aring, takes its rise in the neighbourhood of the Taban Mountain, 
which it was one of the objects of the expedition, if practicable, to ascend. The 
expedition therefore started from Biserat on July 6, and proceeded to Keta Bharu, 
the chief town of Raman.... Mr- Laidlaw accompanied me up the Arig river, 
and there took photographs and full measurements of several persons belonging to the 
wild tribes, while a good deal of information about their manuers and costoms, as well 
as a vocabulary of nearly 600 words, were collected by mysell, 

On our return, we all desconded the Lebih on rafts, as far as its jancturo 
with the Kelantan river, and thence descended the latter as far as Kota Bharu, 
the capital of the important East Coast State of Kelantan, and the seat of its 
Raja. 

On the way down the river we measured and photographed several more Sakeis. 
At Kota Bhara Messrs. Laidlaw and I stayed for about a month, Messrs. Yapp and 
Evans proceeding to Trengganu, in order to pay a short visit to the coral islands off 
that coust. 

Mach important ethnological work was done at Kota Bharu. Investigations 
were conducted into Malay methods of industry, and o devil-dancing performance was 
witnessed by Mr. Laidlaw and myself, at which the name of the winning bull at a 
coming bull fight was correctly prophested. Full anthropological measurements were 
taken by Mr. Laidlaw of ten or twelye Kelantan Malays, notes made of the colour 
of their skin, eyes, hat, etc., and experiments. made as to their colour Vision. 
Measurements were also taken of at least ten of the Trengganu Malays, and full 
observations recorded. .....-+ 

At Trenggann my investigation of Mulay industries was continned and much 
useful information obtained. The most interesting was, perhaps, the method of 
manufacturing damasked krisses—the details of which wore carefully studied. 

On leaving ‘Trengganu, we proceeded to Singapore, where a few days were spent, 
and a visit paid to one of the villages of the “ Orang Laut" (the old piratical stock of 
gen-prypeies, who were once the terror of the Straits, and who were found by Sir 
Siamford Raffles living in their boats round wbout the island of Singapore, when it 
was proclaimed « British Colony). 

By the first available steamer we proceeded to Penang. .. As soon as I 
was able to go up conutry, I proceeded to Kedah, and there, after a short excursion 
up the coast to Satal and Perlis, made two expoditions into the Sakei conntry, near 
the headwaters of the Muda. Here I had the good fortune to find a tribe of from 
twenty to thirty individuals living im a long barrack-like shelter of palm-leaves. 
From them,‘and from a neighbouring tribe, | obtained much valuable information as to 
their manners, customs, and language, 8 well os foll measurements of o few 
individuals, and some probably unique phonographic records of their songs, which are 
of an extremely simple and primitive character. I also, with difficulty, procured the 
skeleton of an adult male, In all the States visited by me, investigations were made 
into the leading Malay industries, and much valuable muterial bearing on this subject 
was collected. Wherever possible, statistics were obtained showing the extent anil 
nature of the development of trade and the stoge of civilisation which had been 
reached bythe people: Many of the leading Malay industries, such as that of weaving, 
are being rapidly modified by the introduction of European methods and appliances, 
and it is now the rarest und most difficult thing to obtain cloth netually made of 
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homespun thread, the use of Singapore silk and aniline dyes being already almost every- 


where the fashion. | | 
In addition to the above, the departments of ethnology studied included religions 
and medical ceremonies, children's games, legends, langoages and dialects, under each 


of which headings a mass of material was collected. 


Malay: Physical Anthropology. Laidlaw: Duckworth. 
Notes on the Anthropological Obwervations made by Mr. F. Laidlaw in the course 75 
af the Skent Expedition to the Malay Peninsula, Communicated by W. H. L. 
Duckworth, M.A,., Lecturer on Anthropology in the University of Cambridge, to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Bradford, September 11th, 1100. | 


The anthropological results of the Skeat Expedition comprise museum specimens . 


in the form of a skeleton of a native of the Pangan tribe (Kedah), of samplos of 
native hair, and also a collection of measnrements by Mr. Laidlaw. 

The skeleton is that of an adult male, whose stature was distinctly emall (about 
5 feet); the sknll presents a combination of features commonly found in the skuifs 


‘of negroes, with those which characterise the crania of infants; the whole constituting 


evidence of the lowly physical type of the individual. The bones of his skeleton show 


signs of widespread disease, possibly of a congenital nature. Mr. Loidlaw's measure- 


ments and observations relate to members of the same tribe, and are to be welcomed 


as affording precise information about a race of Malayan aborigines hitherto little 


investirated. Perhaps the most interesting point to notice if the small average 
stature of the Pangans (about 5 feet for adnit men); though dwarfish, they are, 
however, markedly taller than the African dwarfs. It is also noteworthy that 
differences in the colour of the skin (varying shades of dark brown), and in the 
eharacter of the hair, occur in the different tribes. It is important to notice that they 
present comparatively few anatomical features which can be claimed aa evidence of an 
approximation to the ape. However primitive in their mode of life, they are anatomi- 
cally truly terrestrial and human. 

The present communication is only a preliminary account of Mr. Laidlaw's 
results: moreover there is moch information available throngh tho efforte of the 
Skeat Expedition regarding the mode of life, language, customs, and religions beliefs 


of these fast disappenring aborigines. The British Association is, therefore, to be 


congratulated on having assisted materially, by contributing to the Skeat Expedition, 
in rescuing these records of the Pangan tribe of the Malay Peninsula. | 


Malay Peninsula: Magic. | Skeat. 

Malay Magic: Being an Introduction to the Fotklore anit Popular Religion of = ys 
the Malay Peninewia. By W. W. Skeat, with a Preface by C. 0. Blagden. 76 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1900, pp. 1-685, with 41 illustrations, 21s. net, 
Presented by the Publishers. 

Mr, Skeat has performed great service to students of comparative customs end 
religion by the publication of this book, which contains « large amount of original 
matter as well as quotations from the writings of other trustworthy observers, The 
anthor has done well to reprint these, as it savea other workers an immense axucint 


of time and trouble in hunting up references in publications which are often diffiealt 


of access, and at the same time, one feols that the excerpts have received the 


additional anthority of Mr, Skeat, for if he had not considered them reliable, he would 
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not haye quoted them. Tt is sometimes urged that because certain customs or beliefs 
are similar to those in adjacent countries, or even in far-off lands, there is no need to 
reproduce them; this is a very unscientific position. In all branches of science a 
enst amount of tedious and apparently unprofitable wo ‘_ has to be done: before 
generalisation can be safely made, and we should offer our hearty thanks to original 
investigators like Mr. Skeat, who are content to laboriously collect and sift information, 
and then to publish it in a straightforward manner, enriched with local knowledge 
and unvitinted by strivings to support original or other theories. The critical labour 
which Mr. Blagden has expended im seeing the. work through the press also deserves 
our warm thanks. 

A few more explanatory notes might have been offered ; for example, the reason 
why bamboo shoots were tabooed to Princess Rimbut (p. 152) was because the 
ealtrops that previously wounded her were made of bamboo, It is a pity the word 
“pemadillo” shonld bave been nsed on p. 154, as that name shonld be confined to the 
South American edentate. 

The book begins with creation-myths, both of the world and of man; not only 
have human beings souls, bot so have natural objects as well. Usually the seul 
resembles the body, but the soul of the eagle-wood is thought to take the shape of 
bird, the soul of tin-ore that of a buffalo, Woe naturally pass on to the magician or 
‘ndividnal aecredited with supernatural powers, who can deal directly with the souls 
or eseences of men ond bodies on the one hand, aud with the unseen powers on the 
ather. Mr. Skeat makes the suggestive statement that “the evidence of folk-lore, 
taken in conjunction with that supplied by charm books and romances, goes to show 
that the greater gods of the Malay Pantheon, though moiified in some respects by 
Malay ideas, were really borrowed Hindu divinities, and that only the lesser gods 
and spirits are native to the Malay religions system.” The influence of Islamism 
is nlso very apparent, and many undoubtedly Malny pagan charms terminate with the 
Islam formula. 

A large series of mogie rites and formulm are given in connection with the wind 
and weather, animala, vegetation, and minerals, water, fishing, and fire. The life of 
man is hedged in with magical rites, and we learn from Mr. Skeat what has to be 
done at birth, adolescence, betrothal, marriage and death. Most of the illustrations 
are from specimens in the splendid collection that Mr, Skeat presented three years: 
ago to the Cambridge University Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, A.C, H. 





77 The * Kingfisher" type of Kris. Communicated by Professor H. Louis, M.A. 
f to the Avthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Seionce, Bradford, September 10th, 1900. (With Plate IJ.) | 
This paper described a peculiar pattern of Arts, which is used ina limited 
aren in the north-east of the Malay Peninsula. The Malay legend of its origin 
iy that a party of Malays from the Bugis Islands imvaded that portion’ of the 
Peninsula many centuries ago, One of their leaders waa known ns “tho Kingfisher,” 
presumably on acconnt of his rapid movements, The invasion wads successful, but 
the leador fell in one of the last engagements, and after his death his followers carved 
their Lrishandles into shapes resembling the Kingfisher’s head and beak. Under 
Chinese influence the pattern became more and more ornate, until it reaehed the 

present nixed type. 
The writer discovered ina pawnshop in Bangkok an earlier form of this type, 
C78) ra | 
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possibly the only one extant. This kris seoms to have been sold bya Malay in this 
region, many of whom are well known to havo been deported by the Siamese between 
the years 1790 and 1820; colonies of their descendants still exist in Siam, and have 
been visited by the writer. The early type of “ Kingfisher” kris is much more like 
the bird’s head than the modern pattern, which is, however, the only one seen among 
or known to the Malays. The region in question has rarely heen visited by 
Europeans. 


Malay Metal-work, Rosenhain, 
Notes on Malay Metat-work. Communicated by Walter Rosenhain, B.A., to 78 

the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of | 

Scienco, Bradford, Sept. 10th, 1900. [To be printed in full in this Jowrnal, vol. xxxi.] 


The paper dealt with some specimens of Malay metal-work submitted to the 


author for microscopic and other examination by Mr. W. W. Skeat. Some Malay 
processes actually witnessed by Mr. Skeat were described, and the bearings of the 
microséopic examination on the explanations of these processes were discussed. 

The first question dealt with was the prodnetion of the * damask” pattern on a 
Malay kris. Microphotographs were given showing that the “ damask iron” really 
consists of layers of loosely welded wronght iron, the only other meta! nsed being 
tool ateel. The body of tho blade is made of steel, and a layer of Inminated “damask: 
iron is welded upon either side of the central layer of steel; a thin layer of steel is 
welded on ontside the “damask iron.” The author believes that the striated 
* damask" effect is dao to the opening of the loose welds in the damask iron 
during the forging of the blade, steel being driven between the laminm. The ontside 


layer of steel is entirely ground away, and when the compound surface so produced . 


is “etched” by the pickling process employed, the more readily corroded steel 
is attacked, leaying the edges of the layers of iron asa series of narrow projecting 
ridges, = 
The tools of the Malay goldsmith were next described, and the micro-structure 
and composition of Malay bronzes and “ white metal " were described and diseussed, 
The final section of the paper dealt with the Malay method of producing chains 
by casting, 









Language ; Theory of Grammar, Temple. 
A Theo 


ry of Universal Grammar, as applied to a Group of Savage Languages. 79 
By Colonel RB. C, Temple, C.LE. (Jour. Roy. Asiatic Society, July, 1899, Svo.) * 
Presented by the Author, 

This little pamphlet of forty pages is described by its author as an attempt to 
formulate a general theory of grammar upon logical principles, in which reference to 
the terms and conceptions of the ordinary inflectional languages of mofern Enrope 
shonld be abandoned, Describers of new languages are very rarely fonnd to have 
the courage to break away from the trammels of the elassical or modern systems of 
arrangement and nomenclatore, and follow the nataral strncture and development of 
the language discussed. The difficuities are acknowledged, and many expedients 
invented to bring them into line with the totally different model, and native methods 
of thonght and expression are thereby obscured. 


To the sindent of those Innguages, therefore, which do not come within the view 





of the classical scholar, and. to these who find an interest 
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therefore undistorted languages of savage peoples, Colonel Temple's theory will be - 
most welcome as the suggestion of a new method of description, and will be fonnd well 
worthy careful examination. The author has illustrated his general theory by the 
particular example of the Sonth Andaman group of languages, but it is manifest that 
its proper exhibition requires examples in various unrelated and morphologically 
different languages. It is impossible within the limits of a short review to adequately 
discuss Colonel Temple's argument, and the reader is accordingly referred to the 
work itself for details. In the earlier portion the author, taking the sentence as 
the unit of language, discusses its composition and method of indicating purpose, 
and also the method of expressing the inter-relation of words in a sentence. This 
leads him to the definition of a series of terms in harmony with his analysis of the” 
sentence, these terms to take the place of the old so-called parts of speech. Colonel 
Temple's terms are:—L, Integers, words which are complete sentences; 2. Fudicafors 
of subjects or complements of subjects; 3. Erplicafors of subject or complement. 
4. Predicators, indicating the predicate; 5. Illustrators of predicate, complement, or 
explicator; 6. Connectors of the internal components of the sentence; 7. Introducers, 
explaining the purpose of a sentence; 8. Referent Conjunetors joining connected 
sentences; 9. Meferon! Suistifutes representing in a subordinate sentence the worl to 
which it refers in the principal sentence. These terms take the places respectively of 
1. Imperatives or interjections; 2. Nouns; 3, Adjectives; 4. Verbs; 5. Adverbs; 
6. Prepositions; 7, Certain adverbial conjanctiona; 8. Conjunctions; 9. Pronouns. 

The author then proceeds to disenss the fonctions of words as indicated by their 
form. ‘The stem of o word may be simple, consisting only of the root, or be modified 
by radical affixes to form o compound stem, Qualitative affixes indicate the fonction 
of the word and the class to which it belongs, and they may be prefixed, infixed or 
suffixed, either scparably or inseparably, The author has not discussed inflection with 
regari to ita influence on affixes, and additions would possibly have to be made to this 
section of the theory upon a consideration of sume American languages. 

The final section discusses the classes of languages as shown by their variation in 
forms of words, position of words in the sentence, or a combination of form and 
position, Colonel Temple's principles of classification are as follows :-— 

Ll. Syntactionl Languages, (Position of words indicate meaning.) 

2. Formative Languages. (Forms indicate meaning.) 

a. Agglotinative. (Aflixes without alterntion.) 
lL. Pre-mutative. (With Prefix.) 
2. Intro-mutative. (With Intfix.) 
3. Post-mutative. (With Suffix.) 
b. Synthetic. (Affixes with alteration.) 
l, Pre-mutative: 
2. Intro-motative., 
3. Post-mutative, 

This outiine of o theory is worthy of much expansion chiefly with regard to its 
appliention to languages of varions forms. The present writer attempted to test it 
by means of the analysis of parailel sentences im fourteen languages of widely 
different types. The inclusion of these would haye rendered this notice too long, but 
@ general conelnsion was arrived at that the theory is adequate for the explanation 
of all of them. Simwer H. Rav. 
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EUROPE. 
England: Paleolithic. 


| Bell. 
On ihe occurrence of Flint Implements of Palmotithio type on an Old Land- 80 


aurface in Oxfordshire, near Wolvercote and Pear-tree Hill, together with a few 
Implements of varions Plateau Types. Communicated by A. M. Bell, M.A. to the 


Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, . 


Bradford, September 12th, 1900. 

At Wolvercote near Oxford there isa large section of a quaternary river-gravel, 
which has produced the usual fauna, elephas primigentus, efe., and many fine 
implements of human workmanship, This gravel cuts into, and is consequently 
newer than, a previous land-surface. A portion of this surface is found at Wolvercote, 
and another portion at Pear-tree Hill, about half a mile distant. | 

In both places flints, implements of palmolithic types, together with bulbed flakes, 
and a fow implements of platean type have been found. In every caso the flints are 
ochreous, which distinguishes them from those which belong to the river-gravel at 
Wolvercote. 

The older surface has been previously described as Northern Drift, It ia 
supposed by the author to bea remaniemen? of the true Northorn Drift, but to have been. 
deposited under semi-frozen conditions. It must be anterior to (he river valley, and 
consequently its relics'of man are the oldest as yet obtained from the Thames 
Valley. 

The drift in question most resembles the drifts of Caddington deseribed hy 
Mr. G. Worthington Smith, and some sections on the Lower Greensand near 
Limpsfield, Both of these drifts are implementiferous, and the author would 
correlate the Wolvercote and Pear-tree Hill surface with these drifts. 


The Tenth Report of the Executive Committee of the Silchester Excavation 81 
Fund states that the excavations at Silchester in 1899 were begun on Sth 
May, and continued, with the usual break during the harvest, until 16th November. 

The examination of the south-west quarter of the town having been completed in 
1898, it was resolved to continne the excaration of the northern half of the site. To 
suit the convenience of the tenant, the operations of 1499 were restricted to the suena 
(XAT) east of insula I (which was excavated in 1890-1) and to another gusula 
(XXII) north of XXI, extending nearly as faras the town wall. The total aren 
examined was about 54 meres. 

Insula. XXT appears to have been enclosed by walls on all four sides. In addition 


to two houses occupying the northern corners, it had on its eastern side « Inrge house: 


of the courtyard type, with another small house to the south of it. At the sonth-east 
angle of the suena was situated an oblong chambor with an apsidal end, perhaps the 
meeting-room of some trade guild. Other traces of buildings were found along the 
south side. The south-west angle unfortunstely underlies the modern ro; fray: 
through the city, and could only partly be examined. The western sido contained two 


small square structures. With regard to the houses, that at the north west corner 


was discovered in 1864, by the Rey. J. G. Joyce, who communicated an account ‘ot itto 
Archmologia. It was, however, only partly exeavated by him, and additional chambers 
have now been found on the south and east, The north-east house is one of the 
corridor type that has become a courtyard house by later additions. In one of the 
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ailded rooms was a hypocauat of peculiar plan, The large house on the east side is of 
interest from the several changes it has undergone, as well as on account of the traces 
of a series of mosaic pavements of simple character, Tho small honse to the south ts 
remarkable for the number of pits and wells found beneath it. From these were 
extracted several whole vases, some of an carly type and excellent design. 


Tnsula XXII, though equal in size to the other, contained a large amount of open ~ 


ground in the centre and north-west. As there were no signs of a street on its eastern 
side, the portion excavated may form part of a larger insula. Near the south-west 
angle was s good-sized house of the corridor type, with oa large chamber at one end 
terminating in an apse, which hada hypocanst beneath it, A square chamber ofsome 
size which had been added on one side has foundations of Luge blocks of ironstone, 
and the same material los been nsed in what appears to have been a reconstraction of 
the western part of the honse. Besides this honge, portions of three others were 
found, Two of these were of very little interest, The remains of the third inelnde a 
equare block subdivided into two. chambers of unequal size, with nn apse attached to 
one side, All these had been warmed by hypocansts. 

As usual, a nomber of wells were met with, lined with wooden framing towards 
the bottom. No architectural remains of any importance were met with save a piece 
of coping, part of a fluted Purbeck marble piluster, and a fragment of a while marble 
slab, The finds in bronze, iron, glass, and bone were ag numerous os usual, but do not 


eall for special notice. From the pits examined an éxception lly large number of 


entire vessels of pottery were recovered, the total being about eighty. Thoy include 
several psondo-Samian vases of unusual quality, an inactibed drinking cup of Castor 
ware, and some large vessels of the coarse. ware which isso seldom found entire. The 
coins found were not very numerous. , | 

A detailed account of all the discoveries was laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries on 3rd May, 1000, and will be published in Archmologia; and a special 
exhibition of the antiquities, ete., found, was held ox in former years, at Burlington 
House, in July, ) 

The Committee propose, during the current year, to excavate the large area north 
of inexle Tand LX, which extends up to the north gate, and therefore issue an appeal 
for the necessary funds. The Honorary Treasurer of the Excavation Fund, F. G. 
Hilton Price, Esq. (17, Collingham Gardens, South Kensington), or the Honorary 
Seeretary, W. H. St. John Hope, Esq. (Burlington House, W.), will be glad to receive 
forther subscriptions and donations, 


England: Medieval. Armitage, 

892 On some Yorkshire Earthworks. Communicated by Mrs. Armitage to the 

Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Bradford, September 12th, 1900, 

The paper describes n particular kind of earthwork, very commen in Yorkshire 

und in other parts of England, consisting of a moated hillock with n banked and 

monted court attached. This type of fort has bern attributed in turn to the Britons, 


Homans, Saxons and Danes, with equal improbability. The theory most general ut 


present ts that it ia Saxon. But Saxon strongholds were built to shelter all the 
people of the neighbourhood, and were therefore of lange area, while these earthworks: 
are evidently intended to protect some individual chieftain and his personal following, 
i4 is shown by their small urea. There is positive evidence that the Normans: built 


earthworks of this kind in the eleventh century, as the bases of wooden castles, and 


these moated hillocks are still very numeroas in Normandy. T 


hey are called mottes 
(52) 
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in Norman-French, and this word is found in various parts of England in the form | 
_inofe. An inquiry into the castles known to have been built by the Normans when = 
| they first came to England shows that almost all these enstles had mottes, while the , 
i burke or boroughs built by the Saxons never have these appendages, unless a Norman =| 
castle-builder has been at work there. Tho recognition of the Norman origin of these . 
eastles would help to solve an historical puzzle, how the Normans were able to hold | 
England down. Tt was by a system of small fortified posts scattered all over the “aa 
country that the action of the central machinery was carried into the remotest parts " 
of the kingdom, 
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England: Physical Type, Beddoe. 
al On the Anthropology of West Yorkshire. Communicated by John Beddoe, . 
M_D., LL.D., FR.S., to the Anthropological Section of the British Association 83 
for the Advancement of Science, Bradford, September Sth, 1000. ei 

Five-and-iwenty years ago, when I had the honour of holding the seat now so , r 
-worthily occupied by Professor Rhys, I took for the subject of my address the rt 
Anthropology of Yorkshire, That address was based on the labours of sundry willing 
‘and friendly co-nperators, as we!l as on my personal observations; but I fear that since | 
that time but little has been ndded to our material, except by the discoveries of Canon a 
Greenwell and Mr, Mortimer, of Driffield, in the domain of prehistoric archmology and 7 
eraniology, and by the observations of our lamented friend, Pitt-Rivers, on the fishormen i= 
of Flambro’. At all events, littl: or nothing of the sort has come to my knowledge; | 
though Tam not oblivions ef such writerson conterminous subjects as Raine and - 
Atkinson. 

Why is this so? The most striking qualities of typical Englishmen have been 

- thought to be strongly developed in Yorkshire. Among these, I fear, ia the dufect of 4 
imnigination so often found in those who call themselves, with some pride, practical men. 
Soch men entertain a positive dislike and even contempt for knowledgu of which E 
they don't see the immodinate use; and they cannot be expected to help in the . 
gathering thereof. 

This charnoter is not British, Celtic, Welsh, Yot it is often said that the old 
British element is strong north of the Humber. Let us enquire into the grounds of 
this. belief. , 

_ Among them are the reteution of euch names for territorial divisions as Dei fyr 
and Bryneich, Loidis and Elmet. But even Kent, Saxon or Jutish aa it is, keeps its 
Keltic name. And when we come to river-names—I speak under correction of and in ‘Gg 
A presence of a Keltic philologist ; but may not Swale and Skell and Nid be Tentonic, _ 
as wellas Greta and Hull. _" 
Any orgament for the potency of the British element derivable from the Ss 
Northumbrian laws and were-gylds seema to me but weak. The Welshmen for whom 
’ provision was made may well have been the subjected bat not amalgamated Britons 
| hoyand the Western mountains, the Caumbrians and Lancashire men. They might be 
murdered at a reasonably cheap rate; but such was not tho case with the ordinary 
ehurl, as it would probably linva been if his descent had been recognised as British. 
Some have lad stress on the curious word “wallerwents,” and have thought it 


signified Welshmen of some kind, Thirty-six wallerwents were summoned ps i. 


fs 
i 
a 


compurgators or jurymen in certain cases. But it is very unlikely that: thirty-six a 

Welshmen, or indeed any Welshmen, could or would have had submitted to them a 

disputes between members of the dominant race, Mr, Coote's ingenious suggestion a 
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scems to me more probable. He thonght that “ wallerwents"” waa ia corruption of 
* valore mquantes,” a Roman legal term importing the peers or equals of the defendant, 
Thot would imply some survival of a Latin dialect after the Anglian conquest, which 
may probably enough have been the case in the city of York; and if a dialect survived, 
a fortior’, the population who spoke it did so. — 

The Keltic rhyming scores in use among the shepherds of some parts of 
Northumbria; the fact proves nothing more than what is certain on other groans, 
viz, the survival of a portion of the servile class during and after the Anghan conquest, 

As for the evidence of dialect, a certain nomber of Keltic words remain in the 
dialect of Craven, but I think that in the Jower valleys of the Aire and Wharfe such 
words are 45 infrequent as in other parts of England. How this may be im the south- 
western valleys Tam unable to form an opinion, The dialect of the Weat Riding 
generally was set down by Princo Louis Lucien Bonaparte as intermediate hotween the 
Midland English and the trae northern or Yorkshire of the East and North Riding, 
and was classified as nearer to the Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and South Lancaslire 
speech than to that of the other Ridings. | confess that my own opinion on this 
point would be different, if I could venture to form one; buat if we accept the Prince's 
authority, we must toke it to indicate, if anything, a greater potency of the Anglinn, 
and « less one of the Scandinavian element, in the West Riding. 

Of the eranial forms and facial featarea of the ancient inhabitants of the Weat 
Riding we really know very little. Thanks to Greenwell and Mortimer in the East 
Kiiding, and to Bateman and Davis and Thornam in Derbyshire, we know that in 
hoth those districts there was the usual succession of longheaded stone-men, and 
round, or rather cordiform or wedeeheaded bronze-men, which ocenrred in other 
parts of England, thongh in the East Riding it was not so distinct. Perhaps 
canditions of sot] or climnte were somehow adverse, either to the peopling of these 
western moorlands or Lo the preservation of their bodily remaina; whereas the chalk 
of the East Riding and the carboniferous limestone formation of Derbyshire were 
more favourable, 

It is sometimes said, on the authority of hnatters, that heads are broader in 
Yorkshire than in other parts — of England, But there is not munch scientific 
authority, IT believe, for this statement, nothing more than a probability. I have only 
fifteen Yorkshire headsin my note books, and their average keplualic index is 78-28, 
that of all my Enghshmen being 77°54 only, bat fifteen is of course quite an 
insufficiunt number, Dr. Venn messared 524 students from the North of England, 
whose kephalic index, ascertained by 2 method somewhat different from mine, was 
Ts, that of all his pore Englishmen being 78:94. Here Yorkshiremen pre not 
distinguished from other northern men; bat it is likely enough that the largenesa of 
the gare is really duo to the Yorkshire element. 

My own impression, acquired by simple inspection, and fallible accordi ngly, is 
that in the central parts of the Weat Riding, and notably at Leeds, a prevailing type , 
is characterised by an oblong or rather trapezoidal head, inelining to bo broad rather 
than narrow, with « vertical forehead, smooth and not prominent brows, and a straight 
protile with a straight or sometimes concave nose. The smooth brows dissocinte this 
type from that of the bronze race; and the squareness from the smoothly elliptic or 
oval one of the southern Saxon. Dr. Von Halden would class it as Sarmato: ura 
His and Ratimeyer as Beluirian, 1am disposed to call it Anglian, partly because a 
its usual association with a blond complexion, or at least with light hair, though the 
eye are often of n muddy grey. Light hair is provalent, not only hereabous, but — 

the mountainous regions to the north ps a in Teesdale, for example, and abont 
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the Peak of Derbyshire; and this complicates the problem we have to deal with in 
the West Riding population. As a general rule, the proportion of light hair seems to 
be a pretty fair criterion of that of Saxon, Anglian, or Scandinavian blood; but here 
we lave districts where we might reasonably expect to find the posterity of refugees of 
primitive races, rather than of conquering tribes or othor comparatively rocent 
immigrants. The anomaly of Teesdale may, however, be explained: the whole of 
Teesdale, down to Barforth and Cliffe, is returned in Domesday as waste, and the very 
blond population which now inhabits it must descend from subsequent immigrants, 
Tf such and so thorough was the result of the ravages of Willinm the Conqueror nod 
Maleolm Canmore, why may not those of Ethelfrid Fieisawr and Edwin have been 
equally effective? Bede indeed distinctly tells us that Ethelfrid exterminated the 
native inhabitants of some of his conquests, so as to render them habitable by the 
Moglish. Why may not this have been the fate of the people of Loidis and Elmet ? 
“ Extermimated” does not uecessarily mean slaughtered, bat rather “turned out,” 
“expellod; aud the surviving Woelshmen would probubly “trek” across the 
monntains into Lancashire. | 

This 13 the explanation to which I incline; but there are two others from which to 
choose. The phenomena may be the result of the action of “media,” of surroundings, 


of a cold raw climate acting through natural selection. Or it may be that the 


Brigantes were really a fair race, perhaps of that late Gallic immigration which 


followed the bronze period, and to which some of Mr. Mortimer’s crania may perhaps 


belong, bat of which cremation hns deprived vs of many traces. The trne bronze 
race 1s generally thought to have been fair or reddish; but though individuals who 
reproduce its type occur hereabout, I don't think they are frequent; they should 
combine the broad head with strong prominent brows and nose, like the noble 
savage of Gristhorpe, who now adorns either the York or the Searborough Museum. 
On the whole, I think the eastern and central regions of Yorkshire, judging by 
physique, less purely Teutonic than Teesdale or the Wapentake of Morley, though 
more so than Craven. The eastern men, at Beverley, Driffield, Whithy, Thirsk, 
Malton, seem to me more mingled and less typical, more like other Englishmen than 
these in the west. There was doubtless less French immigration hither after the 
deyastations of the Conqueror than into the east, which had suffered much more 
severely; and perhaps some survivors of the massacre and famine found refuge hore 
among their kin. Certainly many Anglian and Danish gentlemen remained on 
Itbert de Lacy’s huge estate, holding what had been their own Iands under his eusy 
and generous rule; and they were the progenitors of many medimval knights and 
squires. Thus, for example, the families of Elland and Quarmby,-actors in the 
sanguinary Elland Vendetta, in the fourteenth ecntury, were of Anglian or Anglo- 
Danish pedigree, descendants of Gamel and of Orm. And, probably, the mass of the 
population was of the same racial character, So faras I know, it has ondergone no 
material change in that respect since those days, Certain Flemings or Frisians may 
have settled in Halifax and elsewhere; but if my view is correct, thoy contd not 
mach alter the physical type, for they were near cousins of the people among whom 
they mingled, But in oor own times changes are going on pretty rapidly, owing to 
the greater facility of migration. And this leads me, in conclusion, once more to ber 
for local ussistance in solving two at least of tho problems I have been discussing, 
Qnoof these is historical, How were the voids created by the ravages of the eleventh 
century filled up? I may remind you, as | revollect doing five-and-twenlty years ago, 


that the side of this great and opulent and populous city was stated by the authors 


of Domesday Book to be then waste, desolate and valucless. 
(85) 









_ results show that a very considerable difference exists; and, it being bighly probable 
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The second is somatological, What are the prevailing physical types, especially 
as to form of head, among modern Weat Ridingers? I am not going to exaggerate 
the importance of such questions; but if the Intter one is at all worthy of being: 
studied and answered, it should be studied and answered at once, before the 
population becomes so mixed as to lose or confnse its characteristic features. 


Scotland: Physical Type. Gray and Tocher. 
8 4 The Physieol Characteristics of the Poyulation of West Abordeenshire. Com- 
“© moniested by J. Gray, B.Sc. and J. F, Tocher, F.1-C., to the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Bradford, 
September 12th, 1900. [Compare the previous paper of the same authors, in this 
Journal, vol. xxx, p. 104] , , ; 
These observations were taken at the Lonach gathering, in Strathdon, a district ~ 
right at the head of the valley of the Don. The district is comparatively isolated, the 
nearest railway station being over 12 miles distant: | 
Our principal object was to ascertain what difference, if any, existed between the 
people in the upper ends of the river valleys and the people on the eastern seaboard, 
the anthropological statistics of which have been recently ascertained. The following — 


that a more primitive stratum of the population ix always to be found in the upper 
ends of river valleys, the resulta are of great interest from this point of view. | 

The pigmentation and nose statistics of the whole of the people attending the 
gathering, namely 361 males and 243 females, were taken at the gate by twe 
observers. Later on, the same statistics, with the addition of measurements of the 
head and of stature, were taken in o tent in the grounds, about 90 aduli males, 
natives of the district, being measured. The poople observed at the gate contained A 
emall percentage of visitors from a distance, which may account for the difference in 
the results obtained at the gate and in the tent :— 


M 










ALES— 
W. Aberdeenshire (yute) on] 10) 


B |} 42 

‘ " (tent) | #| BL40 

E. Aberdeenshire (gate) --| 2) 6] 66 

rt ot (tent) wai IS a) 40 
FEwALES— 

W. Aberdeenshirw (gate) | 8] 6 | 38 

| 66 


E. Aberdeenshire (gate) a 10 


| * Blue eyes were taken separately at the Lonach gathering, and were found to form about 
10 per cent. of the light eyes, which, in the table, included blue eyes, 

Au examination of the above table shows that on the average the hair is much 
darker in West than in East Aberdsenshire, » result which might be accounted for by 
the presence of » larger percentoge of the North German blonde typeon the eust coant, 
The vyes, however, aro lighter in the west than in the cust, an anomalous result which 
is not so easily explained. i i 
The following table gives an analysis of the meascrements.of the 90 


adult mal 
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taken in the tent, and their correlations with pigmentation and types of noses, | :: 
corresponding results obtained from the rural population of East Aberdeenshire — 
(Mintlaw gathering) being given for the sake of comparison :— “7 















ce 
- | . | sf 
W. Aberdeenshire (a0 persons) : | | 
ral ave Bb BF 401,60 | 22 13/6) # 
crop (ss-ie7) — wre a 1] 3 4 78/38 755.) 18) 20) 0.) F 
153-157) GS | 70 | 42,52 |) 34| 3 to| oO "' 
HY 120-458 as 5 9 | 07 | 45] 64 lo] 6 
~ TVW (245-148) 2. : G6 Of} | 83 | 50 fio | — — | —| — ~— 
E. Aberdeenshire (160 pees 
Genoral avera, man ee fi S$) 6841} 66.| 20| 8] 4] 1 
Group 1 (15¢-167) .. & 0 | 70) 0,70) 21) 8) oO} 0 oul 
XC (153-157 Be 66 40/68 |}20/ 11) o| 1 
~ 1 (149-152 5 72] 67/45) 61 | 32| 4| 6|.0 
IV aes ba 6 Th) 69 | a7] 71) 17| 4] 4] 4 
: | a 
‘Tn the head-breadth frequency curve of the population of East Aberdeenshire wo 
found two well marked peaks at 150 mm. and 155 mm., and two lesser peaks ot : 
145 mm. and 160mm. Taking theso breadths as centres, we have divided tho people a” 
into four groups, the limiting breadths being marked opposite each group in the “J 
above tablo, a 
The general averages riven - in the table show that in West Aberdeenshire the 


people have bronder and longer heads, they are taller by Pinch, they are darker in 

hair and lighter in eyes, and they have rather higher percentages of Roman, wavy, 

and concave noses than in Kast Aberdeenshire. > 

The first column in the table shows approximately the percentage which each -" 

group forms of the population. Group I is much better represented in the west than _ 
inthe east, being 50 per cent. of the population in the former case, and only Lt per cent. 
in the latter case. The av orage breniths and lengths of the head, in this group, como 
out almost exactly the sume in the west and in the cast, and the stature (5 feet 
ut inches), which is very. high for an average, differs only by 4 inch in the two 
places. Tho nigrescence, which is calealated by a formula in which the relative value 
and percentage of all the colours is taken into nceount,' shows that in both the onst 
and the west this group is darker in hair and lighter im eyes than the goneral average 
ofthe population. It is evidently thy presence of a largor percentage of this group in 
the weat which accounts for its superiority in physque over the cast, Gronp LI is 
well represented in both east and west, Groups IIL and TV are, however, almost 
completely absent in the west; the total numbers 11 and 2 in these groups, in the 

west, being so small as to make the averages for stature, etc, given in the table 

uareliable, — lt 

Tt seems reasonable to conclude from these results that, in Aberdeenshire, at ‘ 

some distant date, a tall, broad-headed, dark-haired, light-eyed people has been driven Ja 

inland by later immigrants-who were shorter, had nurrower heads, and were of the 3 

blonde type. : 

A frequency curve of breadths of round barrow heads shows that Groups I and 11 

were well represented in the Bronze Age in the British Isles, Groups IIT and IV 


' See Journ. Anthrop. Inet., vol, xxx, p. 112% ; mY 
( 87 ) = 
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have the breadths of lone barrow beads, which, however, are much longer (208 mm. 


on the average). The Rowgrave heads of North Germany, whose average length is” 


given as abont 200 mm., come much nearer to Group IT; and as theee probably 
represent the aboriginal blonde race of North Germany, it is reasonable to assume that 
oor Group IIT represents blonde immigrants from North Germany, who, when they 
arrived in Aberdeenshire, found the country in possession of a tall, brond-headded, 
dark-haired, hine-eyed people, the descendants of the men of the Bronzg Age. The 
resemblance of Group I to Deniker’s Adriatic type ia significant when taken in 


conjunction with the fact that bronze first came into the British Isles from South-east 


Europe. 


— 


Germany: Folklore. - Wuttke. 
8 E Der denteche Votksaterglaube der Gegenwart. Vou Dr, Adolf Wuttke. te 
: Bearbeitung vou Elard Hngo Meyer. Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. 1900. 
ovo. pp. xvi, 536, Price 12 marks. rs 
The original author of this work would probably hardly recognise it at first sight, 
for in the hands of ita present editor, whose previous work in the field of German 
folklore clearly marked him ont for the task, it has much more than qoadrupled itself, 
ind is uow a work at once interesting to read and indispensable to all students of 
custom and belief, whether in Germany or in other countries. If he has not produced 
an absolutely complete work, Dr, Meyer has given us an unsurpassed collection of 
popular superstitions and practices. Even the specinlist can turn to it with advantage 
to himself; if he can point out omissions, he can also learn mach from it, The name 
of the author is a sufficient gasrantee for the accuracy of the facts recorded and of 
their localisation, but some of us will regret that the authorities were not in. all cases 
given. A complete bibliography of works used would have been useful, even if the 
editor is correct in holding that exact references are superflnous. In any case, it 
would have been advisable to idontify the facts now published for the first timo. 
Another point on which many will be disposed to differ with him ia the retention 
of the more than doubtful mythological theories of his original author. Those who 
wish for information on Wodan and Fro, Freya and tho Valkyries, will rather turn to 
tore réliable authorities, The book is a collection of folklore, not a connected whole, 
and the excision of unreliable portions would have left more space for other mutter or 
permitted the editor to replace them by something less open to criticiam. The editor 
has in some portions of the book appended a warning ?, bat there remain a 
sufficient number of assertions calculated to mislead the unwary. J would, for 
example, have been well to modify the unqualiied statement (§ 82), “the hare, probably 
# symbol of fertility, belougs to Ostara, the goddess of spring.” The very existence of a 
goddess Ostara is disputed, and the suggestion that the hare belonged to her was never 
more than a wild guess, due to the connection of the hare with Easter, both in 
Germany and in this country. Many other statements might be mentioned which are 
more interesting than reliable: the devil's horns ($171) are derived from Donat’s 
sas ies ae mythological views of the original writer are throughout more promi- 
nent thin their importance at the preem Teg Se ies ene ie bai a Taide 
present editor. she Estee Oty seehets SAC ptoe SEC OEh Alias, PeDy ae 
lt would not be difficult to compile n list of omissions, more or less important, 
books ite ogmmartien at Banice asin arcce: and only appears incidentally in the 
a! Se-Bames At Master, Blind Man's Buff, and the use of masks in general 
Huo We Omitted; the list of unimal superstitions might with ease be doubled; und 
the re-written section on the history of se esas isa little disappointing. A referoce 
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to heathen priestesses, savage parallels, and points of connection with werewolves. 


might well have found a place. 


Completeness, however, ina Sammelwerk” of this description is mach more 


easy to nim at than to attain, and for the result of Dr. Meyer's efforts we should have 


nothing bat admiration if the duty of the reviewer were not to criticise. A word of 
praise may be said for the index, which covers 42 pages in double columns and contains 
about twelve references to every puge of the book. The use of the *, however, to. 


. indicate important references seems to be slightly erratic, On turning up “Tang” 


in the index, $252 is starred, but contains only 34 lines on the subject. The print is 


conveniently large, and there is a most laudable absence of errata. » RSW. L 


Germany: Folk Medicine. Jahling. 


Die Tiere in der dentachen Volkamedisin alter und never Zeit Von Johannes 86 
Jihling, mit einem Geleitworte von Hofrath Dr. med. Haller, Mittwoida, 
Polytechnische Buchhandlung (R. Schulze), N.D. Svo. pp. 355. Price 6 marks, 
Presented by the Author. 

Mr. Jithling has conceived the excellent idea’of extracting the anthropological 
and folklore material buried in the MSS. of the University Library of Dresden. In 
this book we find the firstfruits of his luboure—a large collection of receipts for the 
nse of animals in medicine, most of them hitherto unpublished, together with an 
appendix of magical formule, The material is arranged in the main alphabotically 
according to the names of the animals, and there is also an index. It might have 
been well to give a little more information as to the manuseripts and to localise the 
superstitions better, especially where quotations from other works are in question, 
“The work is intended for the use of the folklorist, and he wanta to know where a 
superstition is practised. A bibliography of works cited is appended, but this does not 
alwaya give a clue to the provenance of the matter cited. A dictionary of disens 
would have been a laborious work, but would probably have made the book easier to 





use. These are, however, points of minor importance and more in the way of 


suggestions for the future. 

Dr Hofler contributes a short introdaction. He seems to take the view that 
hnman sacrifice was the original form; domestic animals were substituted for homan 
beings, and wild animals for domestic animals, Even if the origin of the domestica- 
tion of auimals is not to be sought in sacrifice, there is mo reason to suppose that the 
sacrifice of wild animuls is later in time than the sacrifice of domestic animals, In a 
considerable number of cases the avimals used in magic must be killed on o specified 
date or at a apecified period of the year, (.., it was originally sacrificed at this date ; it 
is therefore arguable that this is the origin “af no inconsiderable part of the magical 
receipta. For the later developments, the doctrine of signatures, # first cousin of 
mimetic magic, was of great importance; bear's grease was used for bald people 
because tho bear is a hairy animal. It is to be hoped that Mr. Jibling will soon give 
us the volume he promises in a footnote, and follow it up by similar works. N. W. 'T, 





Borakolm. By Dr, G, Buschan, From Globus LXXVIL, pp. 84-127. ¢: 
Presented by the Author. 87 
Dr. G. Baschan has pat together hers a usefal little monograph on the Island of 
Bornholm and its people; and has kindly presented a copy to the Library of the 
Institute. He denls first with the ap aie 2d of the island; then with its 
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prehistoric archeology, pp. 88-91; and then goes on to a fall description of the 
modern inhabitants, their mode of life, art, and customs ; illustrated with a unmber 
of photographs of costume, silyersmith's work, ironwork, carpentry and baildings ; 
mostly from objects in the local moseum. 


Corfu. 





Svo. pp. 177. Presented by the Publisher, 
This is a handy little volume of observations of Corfu and its people, the result 
of three visits made in 1897 and 1899. It contains, among other matters of lcsa 


anthropological interest in Part 1, a good sketeh of the history of the island in Ch. 


TIL; « discussion of the peinetpal elements of the popnuintion in Ch. 1V; and 


descriptions of the cult of St, Spiridion, and other Corfiote customs aud folklore in 
In the topographical section (Part 11) there is a note on the Analipsis 


Ch. ¥. 
(Ascension Day) festival in Ch, 11, and one on the Corfiote siles traditionally 
connected with tho story of the Cliiyases3 in Ch, IV. 


Crete: Prehistoric. 
Q 9 The Care of Psychrd in Crete, 
7 the Anthropologien! Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Bradford, September 7th, 1900, 

It has been known for some years that a large cave above the village of Psychrd, 
in the Losith: district of Crete, was o repository of primitive votive ‘objects in 


Hogarth. 


bronze, terra-cotta, ete. As this cave is situnted in the eastern flank of the mountain: 
which dominates the site of ancient Lyttos, and is the only important cave known in” 
the neighbourhood, it was conjectured that it was the Lyttion grotto connected with 
the story of the birth of Geus in the legend, whose earliest version is preserved hy 


Hesiod, A thoroogh exploration of it, undertaken in May and June of the current 


year, by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, on behalf of the British Sekool at Athens, aided by the 


Cretan Exploration Fund, hos served fully to confirn this view. The cave is double. 
On the north is a shallow grotto, the upper part of which was cumbored with 
immonse fallen fragments of the roof. The lower part contained deep black carth, 
partly mnsacked by previons diggers. This was thoronghly dug out this year, and 
when the great blocks had been broken up with blasting powder and removed, the 
deposit on the higher slope was also searched, The result wae the discovery of a 


rude altar in the middle of the grotto, surrounded by strata of ashes, pottery, and 
other refuse, among which many votive objects in bronze, terra-cotta, iron and bone 


were found, together with fragments of some thirty libation tables in stone, and an 
immense nomber of earthenware cups used for depositing offerings. The lowest part 
of the Upper Grotto was found to be enclosed by a wall partly of rude Cyclopean 
character, and partly rock-eat; and within this Temenos the untouched strata of 
deposit ranged from the early Mycenwan Age up to the. Geometric period of the 
ninth centory @.c. or thereabont. 
offerings, 


pre-Mycenman Agr, that marked by the transition between the “ Kamdraes” fabric 


of pottery and the earliest Myceuman lustre-painted ware. But below all is a thick 


bed of yellow clay, containing scraps of primitive hand-barnished black and brown 
pottery, mixed with bones of animals, This bed seema to be water-Inid, and to be 
| ( 90 ) 
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88 Corfom et les Corfiotes: par Arthur de Claparade, Docteur en droit, President. 
de la Société de Geographie de Suisse, etc, etc. Geneva. H. Kiindig. 1900.. 
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Communicated by D. G. Hogarth, M.A. to. 


Only very slight traces wero found of Inter, 
The carliest votive stratum belongs to the latest period of the 
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prior to the use of the eave as # sanctunry. Probably, when it was-in process of 
formation, the cave was still «a Natavdthren or swallow-hole of the lake which once 
ocenpied the closed Lasithi basin ; bat before the Mycenman period the present outlet 


had opened, and the plain was dry. 


The southern or Lower Grotto falls steeply for some 200 feet to a subterranean 
pool, ont of which rises a forest of stalactite pillars. Traces of a rock-cot stairway 
remain. Mnch earth had been thrown down by the diggers of the Upper Grotto, and 
this-was found full of small bronze objects. But chance revealed a more fruitful 
field, namely, the vertical chinks in the lowest stalactite pillars, a great many of 
which were found still to contain toy donble axes, knife-blades, needles, and other 
objects in bronze, placed there by dedicators, as in niches. The mud also at the edge 
of the subterranean pool was rich in similar things, nnd im stutuettes of two types, 
male and female, and engraved gems. These had probably boon washed out of the 
niches. 

The knife-blades and sixiulacra of wenpons are probably the offerings of men ; 
the needles and depilatory tweezers of women. The frequent occurrence of the 
doable axe, not only in bronze, but moulded or painted on pottery, found in the cave, 
leaves no doubt that its patron god was the “Carian” Zens of Labrawdu, or the 
Labyrinth, with whom. perhaps bie mother, the Nature goddess, was associated, and 
the statuettes probably represent the two deities, Here was the primitive scene of 


their legend, transferred in classical times to a cave on Mount Ida, 


Crete: System of Writing. Evans. 
Writing in Prehisterio (reece. pkorenicaled by Arthur J. Evans, M.A, 90 
F.S.A,, to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Ad- ; 

vancement of Science. Bradford, September 6th, 1900, 

L Oley Documents with Hieroglyphic or Conventionalised Pietographic Scripe from 
¢$—The discovery originally announced by the author, in 1894, in 
this section, Proe, Brit, Ass, 1894 (Oxford), p. 776-7, of the existence in prehistoric 
Crete of a system of conventionalised pictographic or hieroglyphic writing had received 
an extrnordinary corroboration and supplement from his recent excavations in the 
Mycenwan Palace of Knossos. The firat indications had been supplied by groups of 
signs engraved on carly seal-stones, and by its nature the evidence was limited. Bat 
in the great prehistoric building now partinily explored at Knossos, the latest 
elements of which can hardly be brought down later than the thirteenth century p.c., 
thore came to light o series of deposits of clay archives inseribed both with hiero- 
glyphic and a new system of linear writing. 

Thoge of the hieroglyphic class, though apparently contemporary with tho other, 
were less numerous, and were found in a separate magazine. They were in the form 
of square and three-tided bars, perforated at the end, clay “Jabels" also perforated, 





. in shape like bivalve shells, and sealings of clay which also presented impressions of 


; 
» fis 


signets with characters of the same conventionalised pictographic class. The gratflito 
characters of the clay bars, etc, gave more linearised versions of the fuller repre- 
sentations of the cugraved ales and thua illustrated a step in the formation of 
letters, The tablets showed varions new forms of hieroglyphs not as yet found on 
the signets, raising the Cretan series to over m hundred. The pictographic sine 
might be said to form an illnstrated history of Cretan culture in Mycetwean times, 
Among new characters might he mentioned an eight-stringed lyre, carpenter's tools 
such as a kind of plane and perhaps a level, dogs’ heads, bees, a glove-like object, 
perhaps not unconnected with paekrepig, and apparently olive sprays. The 
( 81) 
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obviously “ ideographic,” or “determinative” character of some of the hieroglyphs i. 
gives a clue to the meaning of many of the tablets, Ships, ploughs and ox-heade, 
vessels filled with grain, and the Egyptian palace sign speak for themsclves. A 
houstrophédor arrangement of the charactera is often tracenble, Many of these clay 
records are accounts, as is shown by the presence of various numeral signs, the 
ciphers never exceeding eight ina group. But the form of numeration still presents ‘ 
points of obscurity. | 

The hieroglyphic script itself shows a certain parallelism with the “ Hittie™ 


inscriptions of Anatolia and Northern Syria, Its beginnings enn, however, be traced : 
very far back on Cretan soil, and it unquestionably represents the writing of the . 
indigenous Cretan stock, the “ Eteoceretans " of the Odyssey- | | 

2. Clay Documents inscribed with Linear Seript from the Palace of Kuossos.—The nf 
vreat bulk of the clay records diseovered in the Palace of Knossos exhibited a linear . 
style of writing fundamentally different from that of the hieroglyphic class, and far ry 
ahead of it iu development. The tablets are for the most part elongated slips af 


of hand-monlded clay, from 2 to about 7 inches in length, and from § an inch 
to 3 inches broad; others, however, are of a squarer form, They present some 
distant analogy to the Babyloninn tablets, and the inscription is divided by horizontal 
lines. The lettors themselves, however, are of a free, upright European character. 
Some seventy charactors seem to bave been in cormmon use, and of them about ten 
show resemblances to the later Greek, and the same number to the Cypriote syllabary, 
About the same number of forms are also common to the hieroglyphic Cretan series. 


] 


| 


om en ee ee 


The letters seem to have been for the most part syllabie; linea of division appear i 
between the words, and the writing runs consistently from left toright. The pictorial " - 
origin of these letters may be traced in some cases. Thus, we have the homan head ie 
and neck; the hand, the crossed arms, a bird flying, three- or four-barred gates, o J 
fence, o high-backed throne, a tree, and a lenf. A certain number are nnqnestionably _ 
ideographic or determinative, Others represent measures andl quintities, and are | 
always associated with numerals. A good wany of these documents evidently refor 
to Palace aceounts, and a clue to the general purport of the tablet ia often anupplied - 
by the introduction of a pictorial figure. We thas find chariots and horses, human’ 
firures, perhaps slaves, axes, ingots, vases of precious metals, olhersof clay for various 
liquids, houses or barns, swine, ears of corn, various kinds of trees and a ¢rocis-like 
flower, perhaps used for a dye or perfume. y 
A decimal system of numeration was employed, somewhat resembling the Egyp- 4 
tian. The value theoretically arrived at by the author for the numerals was proved tA 
by an addition sum presented by one tablet, the tolal of which worked out correctly. . 
The ingots depicted on the tablets resombled a Mycenwan copper ingot from : 
Cyprus, and others from Sardinia. They werd followed by a balance (the Greck 
falanfon) and numerals apparently indicating their value in Mycemean gold talents. J 
It how thos been possible to make an npproximate calculation of their weight, - 
Objects in precious metals represented were identical with some typical tributary | 
offerings of the Keft chieftains on the Theban monoments of Thothmes IT's time, - 
and tended to show that some of these clay documents went back to the first half of J 
the fifteenth century .c. ten 
1 Other tablets, without ciphers or pictorial figures, perhaps refer to contracts or a 
™ correspondence, soch as the contemporary records of Syria and Babylonia. The - 


tablets had been originally contained in coffers of wood, clay, and gypsum, and these ’ 
in turn secured by clay seals bearing improssions of Mycenwan engraved gems of the 
finest style. These impressions had in many caseg been countermarked with a 
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graflito sign by the controlling official while the clay was still wet, and the back of 
the clay seal was at the same time endorsed and countersigned with short inscriptions 
in the same soript as that of the tablets. Such legal precautions were quite worthy 
‘of the “ Palace of Minos.” 

These discoveries not only carry back the existence of written documents on 
Greek soil some seven centuries before tho first known monoments of Greek writing, 
ind tive before the earliest Phasmician, but they afford a wholly now standpoint for 
‘investigating the origin of the alphabet. The letter-forms borrowed by the Greeks 
from the Phanicians seem to have been influenced by these pre-existing Zigean 
scripts, The common elements existing in the Phoenician alphabet itself are very 
noteworthy. Oat of twenty-two original letters, some twelve present obvious points 
of comparison with characters belonging to one or other of the two Cretan seripta, 
and tothese.at least four may be added ns showing possible affinities, In view of 
such parallelism, which extends to the meaning ss well as the form of the signs, De 
Rougé's theory of the derivation of the Phoontcian lelters from remote hieratic 
Egyptian prototypes must be definitely abandoned. The Pheenician, and with it the 
Greek, alphabet must be regarded as a selection from a syllabary belonging to the 
‘same generic group as the Cretan. Such a phenomenon on the Syrian coast is perhaps 
‘explained by the settlement there in Mycenman times of an ‘8gean island race, tho 
Philistines, whose name survives in that of Palestine. Though Inter Sumitised, their 
biblical names of Kaphtorim and Kerethim, or Cretans, sufficiently record their 
#Egean origin, 


Poriugal. Anthropological Journal. 

Portugalia, Materiaes para o estudio do povo portugues. 548 roa de Cedofeita, 91 

Oporto. Price (countries of the Postal Union) per number of at least six 
sheots 410, 8 francs. Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1899; No. 2, Ang., 1900, 

The appearance of a fresh journal devoted to their interests is always a matter 
for satisfaction among anthropologists, and their satisfaction is enhanced when, ns in 
‘the present case, it appears not as a competitor with other journals in the same field, 
bat to enrich oor knowledge with» harvest that ia waiting for the labourers. Local 
causes, which are fresh in our memories, during the latter part of 1899 delayed the 
appearance of the second part, and as compensation for the delay it is larger and 
better illustrated than Part I, Hf the numerons pictures are not all quite so 
successful as they might be, it would be ungrateful to lay stress on the fact when 
wo consider how the difficulties incidental to a new undertaking have been enhanced 
by the importation of the bubonic plague. 

Among tho articles in the parts before ux aré:—Mycenean art in North-West. Spain; 
the resulis of an exploration of tumuli, etc., in the neighbourhood of Seixo; an anthro- 
pographio study of the Minho population; the pile-dwellings on the const of Portugal; 
education in Portugal; the “ villas” of North Portugal; a craniometrical study of the 
ossnary of Ferreird: the pottery of Prajo, etc. These are followed by miscellanea, 


consisting mainly of the transuctions of the Figueira Archmologicul Society, together 


with accounts of textile and fishing industries, mills, and other ethnographical material. 
Then come notes on museums and recent discoveries, and reviews of « number of 
Portuguese anthropological works conclude the number, 

We trust that the path of our new contemporary may in the future be smoother, 


and that the highly successful beginning may he followed by a succession of numbers’ 
fio less valunble than those before us. N. W. T. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 7 
Physical Anthropology: General. Waterston. 


92 Developmental Changes in the Human Skeleton from the Poinl of Virus of 
| Anthropology. Communicated by David Waterston, M-D., F-R.C.S.B, to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement ‘of Science, 
Bradford, September Sth, 1900, a, Yo. 
A series of specimens of the long bones of the extremities at different ages of 
embryonic and infantile life has been colleeted and examined. The methods employed 
in the examination were those of anthropometry, namely, osteametry ani osteosoopy, 
By the former, the relative lengths cof the bones of the limbs-at different ages: 
have been ascertained and compared one with another, and by the Intter it has been 
found that these bones present some definite and interesting characters, Without 
going minutely into the rate of growth of each segment of the upper and lower limbs, 
the general character was shown, and the special features of the bones at different 
ages was demonstrated by means of lantern slides taken from photagraphs of the 
objects. An attompt was also made to ascertain the cause of the special characters 
found in the bones by investigating the time of their appearance and of their replace 
ment by adult characters. ee ee oy 
A comparison was aleo instituted between the bones of tho embryo and those: 


of the lower races of mankind and of tho higher apes, both as regards their relative 


length and their characters. a4 Ee: 

As it bos been shown that the curvature of the spine in the Inmbar region Is A 
post-natal development, and one adapted to the assumption of the erect attitude by the 
infant, it was shown that in a similar way the configaration of the bones of the 


lower extremity alters after birth, before the infant can stand erect, 


93 Ou some Vageries of the Kephalie Tndex, Communicated by John Beddoe, M.D., 
LL.D. F.B.S., to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Bradford, Septembor Sth, 1900. 

The great value of the kephalic index has hardly ever been questioned by any 
school of physical anthropologists. There are of course ¢ertain gronpa of facta the 
consideration of which tends to raise a doubt of its absolute permanence in any race, 
such as the occasional occurtence of marked brachykephaly among the remaing of 
primitive dolichokephals, and the substitution unexplained, ns yet, of modernte 
brachykephaly for dolichokephaly in many parts of the Slavonic area. But whether 
we accept the views of De Lapouge and Ammon as to the transformation of types 
through social selection, or whether we follow Sergi in the multtplication of 
pormanent types which “an fond" arrange themselves into two great groups, tho 
division of longheads from shortheads still continues to have gieat importance. Tn 
individual cases, however, far too much is often made of it. Thus, we may have a 
broad head of a dolichoid type, or, less often perhaps, a narrow liead of beachy type. 
I propose in this little paper to describe two specimens of dolichoid character which 
lately came in my way, one of which yielded an index which, taken by itself, would: 
have releguted it to the brachy division. One of these immediately followed the 
other im the course of my work. Both of them, before I had gotten their: 
measorements, had been set down in my mind as of fairly pure Anglo-Saxon breed; bat 
the former one especially strock mo na being so, his fair complexion, blue eyes and — 
(98) 
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pale red hair, together with his general pattern of body, constituting him apparently 


‘an exquisite example of the pure dolicho blond. 


_ Tho facia) featores in these two subjects are not very much alike, owing chiefly 
to the greater length and less breadth of the lower jaw in B: the upper part of the 
face is however nearly identical. B is a west-countryman and probably less Teutonic. 











| Description, | A. : BE, | Measurements, A. | B. 
= ae ee Se ee | a 
| | | ) | Wephalie Indes. A223 | 7806 
Individual ..... Dr. I. wit eel RB WY | } | 
| : | Glabello-maxi- | 107 | 106 
Aberdeen and Sonierset | nL, | 
> aa Northumberland | @ | Fronto-inial....) 123) 190 
ry = | Glabello-mial....) 192 | 190 
‘Complexion .| Fair. oa mesa}, Bir § Ophryd-masi- | 193) 192: 
¥ | mum. a 
Face 2. a. Ovo-Elliptic «| Long-Seutiform, | Face, fram | 120) 127 
| _ Nagion. 
Forehead =. Dome re weet Da, 
é. = | an. Fronto-min | 105 | 106 
Brows ~. Arched prominent ...! Arched promt, | 4 | Stephanie .... 224) 131 
- Lars. = | 42ypumatic ..| 1b) 135 
‘Nowe... .. Bosqui ae ewe] ght, '« Auricular «...) 132) 138 
Maximum .... 162 153 
Cheekbonea ....| Modernte ..  ...| Moderate. = |Mastoid ... 152] 142 
Bigonial ~-| 114) 92 
Chim wc | Med. prominent ..| Med. | | | | 
ee |, uy ee Circumference os) SOL | 670 
Head ... AVOWA 2 oe ones Oval, high, — 
: ¢ Nasio-inial 3600-358 
‘Oeciput | Rather prominent ... a Rather promt. = | Transverse 368 37s 
| . =] al auricular. 
‘Eyea | Blues) su: oe Blue. Supraciiiar *....) 217 206 
Hair... <i Palered 2... Lightish-brown, | =; [ Length 66) ood 
| hia. 3 Biendeh a6| 37 
ral | Index are omne ed ORS 








The longitudinal measurements of the two heads differ very little; but those of 


A indicate that his forehead is more highly arched and his upper occipital region less 
prominent than those of B. In fact there is in B a notable degree of what the 


Germans call abedtzung of the upper occipital, causing a parieto-occipital furrow. 
The dolichokephaly is mare occipital in B, the anriculo-soperciliar are being decidedly 
larger in A. 

But in the breadths A develops a singular anomaly. While: all his auterior 
breadth are either the same or slightiy less than those of B, the maximom breadth, 
which in A is temporal, is greater by nine millimeters than in B, and the mastoid 
greater by ten. The cause of this has evidently been connected with delayed 
ossification of the temporo-parietal sutures, along the line of which, especially in their 
posterior parts, the temporal bones can be felt standing out prominently, ‘The 
temporo-sphenoid sutures are unaffected, and the auricular breadth, taken in the pits 
above the roots of the zygomata, just in front of the ears, is consequently the same as 
in B. Now we may pretty safely say that, but for this protrusion of the posterior part 


of the temporal bones, the maximum and mastoid breadths in A would have been 
about the same, or perhaps evens little lesa than in B, in accordance with the general 





form of the twovcrania. In that case the kephalic index of A would have peers 
77, or let us say, making the nsaal allowanco, about 75 in the skull,.on the confines of 
(35 ) 
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dolichokephaly and mesokephaly, instead of being actually brachykephalic. That the 


parietal breadth in A was really rather small is confirmed by the moderate dimension 
of the transverse are: this is actually mach less than in B, who had the parietal 


éminences well developed. On the other hand, if we imagine the head of B divested. 


of the before-mentioned absitzung or protrusion, which probably increases the 


maximom length by two or three millimeters, its Intitndinal index might probably 


enough be increased by a degree or more, Thins, the index of A being 77, and that of 
B79, that of A would be less than that of B by 2, instead of being greater than it by 
4,0 relative change of 6 altogether between the two. 

It may be objected that the paculisrity of the posterior temporal region in A 
stamps the head formas pathological, and that A should therefore be excladed from 
appearing in any series of mensurements, Butif so, should not 6 also be excloded, 
by reason of the protrosion of the apper part of the occipnt, a reason, by the way, that 
would exelode all the skulls of His and Rutimeyer’s Hohberg type, for they have all 
tliat same peculiarity of Inte ossification of the posterior foutanelle. And what of 
metopic skulls, in which the increase of breadth generally extends, though in a 
slighter degree, from the frontal to the other points at which we meaaure skull- 
breadth ? Soapho-kephalism is regarded as pathological; but minor degrees of it, 
such as are freqnently met with in long roof-shaped skulls, are-not and cannot 
conveniently be excluded from avernges, and divers observers will draw the line of 
exclusion differently. 

Of course I cannot, in this brief note, enter on the great question which underlies 
my whole subject, viz. how far the orderly development of the skull is influenced by 
variations in that of the brain. Luecw and others did good work in this field long 
aga: bot [am not awnre whether anatomists have given much attention to it of late 
years. 


Cranium, Dixon. 


9 4 On cerfain Markings on the Frontal Part of the Human Cranium, and their 


© Significunce. Communicated hy Professor A. Francia Dixon, M.A., to the 
_ Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Gradford, September Sth, 1900, 


An examination of the frontal region of the cranium shows that, in many cases, 


grooves or channels are present on the bone, corresponding to the branches of the 


supra-orbital nerves. These grooves vary very much in appearance, as they may 
be simple or brauched, shallow or deeply cut. They are not infrequently converted. 


in parts of their course into little tunnels. In some eases they aro found on one 


side of the cranium only,in others they occur on both sides; their distribution is. 


very rarely quite symmetrical, Most frequently the grooves occur beneath the outer 
branches of the supra-orbital nerve, but in many cases they are found beneath tho 
inner branches. The grooves never pass from the frontal on to the parietal hone— 
nerosa the coronal suture, They often extend upwards from the supra-orbital notch, 
or foramen, as far as the coronal suture; in other eases they begin inferiorly at a 
little foramen where some branch of the nerve enters the bone, | The openings of 
these little foramina mre directed upwards towards the coronal suture, just os the 
openings of the nutrient foramina in the long bones aro directed towards the end of 
the bone, where growth is -most active and rons on longest, 

__, The presence of these grooves indicates a want of proportion between the growth 
in length of the nerves and the amount of expansion of the underlying part of the 


cranium. Tho nerves might be looked upon as constricting cords which become 
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depressed in the developing bone as the craninm expands. The constricting 
‘Portions of the nerves are often limited inferiorly at a point where some little 
branch enters the bone, and superiorly at the coronal suture, where the deep 
layers of the scalp are firmly bound down to the cranium, Hence the grooves for the 
nerves do not cross the coronal suture, and often begin inferiorly at little foramina 
whose openings sre directed upwards, The grooves appear to indicate, in the 
skulls in which they occur, an exceasive development of the frontal part of the 
cranial wall. In races in whom the grooves are common, and strongly marked, 
we should expect the presence of a tendency towards increassd development and 
capacity of the frontal part of the ecraninm; while, on the other hand, in races 
in whom the grooves do not occur, or are rare, and but feebly marked, we 
should expect to find much uniformity in the shape and size of the craninm, 
indicating that none of its varions. parts are tending towards an inereased develop- 
ment. In the purer races of mankind, with marked uniformity in the size and 
shape of their crania, we should look for the: greatest harmony between the growth 
in length of the overlying structures and the amount of ‘expansion of the 
various parts of the cranial wall; on ihe other hand in mixed races we should be 
more likely to find individuals exhibiting » want of such correspondence in the 
‘amount of growth of the superficial and deeper structures. In this connection if 
is interesting to note that the frontal grooves are almost never found in Australian 
and Tasmanian skulls, that they are rare among Melanesians, slightly more common 
among Polynesians, while among Bushmen and Negroes, especially in Zulos and 
Kaffirs, they are yery common, and often extraordinarily well marked. Among 
Negroes they are present in over 50 per cent, of the skulls examined. In the 
skulls obtained in the dissecting room they are present in abont 4) per cent. — 
of all cases. 











On the Saeral Index, Communicated by Professor D. J. Cunningham, M.D... « 
P.R.S., to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the 95 
Advancement of Science. Bradford, September 8th, 1900. 
Tnasmuch ns tho trne length of the sueral portion of the vertebral column 
but rather by the length of the curve formed hy the sacral vertebre, it is proposed 
that, in making measurements for the determination of a sacral index, “length " 
; should be measured by nsing a tape along the concavity of the sacral curve, and not 
by calipers, one limb of which is placed upon the base, and the other on the apex of 
the sacrom, Breadth (mensured by calipers in the onlinary manner) multiplied 
by 100 and divided by length, measured in the manner indicated, gives the true ‘ 
sacral index, " 
curvature of the sacrum may be conveniently plotted by taking a tracing 
from a strip of soft metal which has been previously adapted by pressure to the 
front of the sacrum along iis middle line, The index of curvatare may be expressed 
hy the number derived by multiplying the height of this plotted curve by 100 and 
dividing by the uumber corresponding to the true length of the sacrum. | 
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96 A Text-Book of Physiology. By Professor Sir Michael Foster, M.D., F-R.S_ 
4 4yvols. Svo. London: Macmillan and Co, Sixth Editior, 1900. Price £2 2e. 
Presented by the Publishers. | Je ‘ 

This text-book has been so well known for many years as the representative = 
English epitome of physiology, that no notice of it from the standpoint of « general mt 
student of this science could possibly be required, Althongh a knowledge of the , 
groundwork of physiology is a fundamental essential to all physical anthropologists, 
the sections of widost interest in relation to our science are those contained in 
Volomes ITI and IV, dealing respectively with the fonctions of the central nervous 
system and of the special senses. In these a brief but comprehensive réswmé of the a 
structure, both mincroscopie and microscopic, of the organs concerned precedes the 
relation of all well-established facts regarding their function and of the theories- 
based upon them, Of special importance to the anthropologist are the paragraphs 
describing the framework of physiological psychology under its varions aspects, and 
more especially those which discuss the investigations into the tlme relationships of 
cerebral processes, whether simple, such as the mere acknowledgment of a sensntion, 
or complicated, as when a choice or discrimination has to be made between two sensn-— 
tions, or, still more so, as in the more involved mental processes. This is the method 
which is employed to find the sv-called personal equation of individnals, and efforts 
are also being made, by ascertaining the personal equation of many individoals of 
different races, to discover whether anything of the nature of a racial equation can be 
elicited. | | | 

In the volume, on the apecial senses, problems relating to the acuity of sensation 
among individunla are dealt with, both by Sir Michael Foster himself and by Dr: 
Rivers, Work is being attempted from time to time on the racial variations, as 
opportunity offers, in connection with such differences. ee 

Although somewhat lengthy, no simpler, yet at the same time more complete; — 
treatise on general physiology and its kindred problems is to be found in our co 
language. F.C. 8. A ae 
Descent of Man. Morris, ~*~ 
9 Man and his Ancestor: A Study in Hrolution, By Charles Mortis. London ¢ as 
: Macmillan and Co,,.1900. 8yo, Presented by the Publishers. 

This little work gives an excellent epitome of the evidence at present available of 
man’s evolution, its only serious drawback from a popular point of view being a tacit: 
assninption of some knowledge on the part of the reader of the eloments, or at leneb 
the terminology, of anatomy and physiology. The author begins by a study of 
vestigial remaina in man, showing his descent from a quadrapedal ancestor; then, 
after a brief discussion of the development of intelligence and the origin of language " 
among the lower animals, summarises the links in the chain bridging the chosni 
between these and man. He lays great stress on pygmy races, especially in their . 
relation to the negro peoples, but regarding them as preceding the present races in 
all quarters of the glohe. The book consludes by several chapters on the evolution of | 
intelligence and morulity in the history of the varieties of our species, the dominant 
note being that in reviewing this subject we are concerned with man’s past rather” _~ 
gpm nie future, which will work out asa resultant of forces of which at present we er 
have scarcely the vaguest conveption. a 
aan amet Sin hed 

Se ae saa oho eas phylogeny. F.C. 8; 
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The Races of Man: An Ontline of Anthropology and Ethnography. By 98 
J, Deniker, S¢.D, London: Walter Scott, 1900, Svo. pp. xxii, 611, with “™ 
176 illustrations, Price Gs. Presented by the Publisher, 

Tn this densely packed volume, which forms one of the Contemporary Science 
Series edited by Mr, Havelock Ellis, the author has attempted an almost impossible 
task with a fair measure of success. Within the compass of a little over 600 small 
octavo pages ho has contrived “to give in a condensed form tho essential facts of the 
twin sciences of anthropology and ethnography,” finding room at the same time for no 
less than 175 illustrations, which, it may be added, are of almost uniform excellence. 
M. Deniker, a distinguished member of the brilliant school of French anthropology, 
has hitherto devoted his chief attention to the physical side of the anbject, in this 
following the precedent of his illustrious associates the late Paul Broca, and de 
Quatrefages, Dr. Hamy and Dr, Topinard, Hence the section occapied with 
anthropology in the stricter sense, which is here defined to be the science concerned 
with “the somatological characteristics of the genus Homo whether considered as a 
whole in the relntion to other animals, or in his yaricties,” is niturally more 
satisfactory than the chapters dealing with the several ethnical groups and their 
minor divisions. In the introduction, which is miinly occupied with the usual 
discassion on such general concepts ns “ people, nation, tribe, race, spocies,"a aharp 
distinction is drawn between specific and ethnic groups, and the reader is left to infer 
that the term species as used by xoologists is scarcely applicable ta the present homan 
divisions at all. There is:of course a genus Homo, which, however, consists not of so 
many species, sub-species, varieties, or races, but of ethuic gronps formed by a 
community of speech, religion, social institutions, cic, but are by no means zoological 
species, since “they may include human beings of one or of many species, races, or 
varieties.” Thus tho ethnic or social groups described in. this work under the names 
of tribes, nations, peoples, nnd so forth, are regarded as an ageregate of individuals 
belonging to two or more somntological units. Such units are, however, merely 
“ theoretical types which ate formed by a certain combination of physical characters, 
and whose actunl existence may be established by a careful analysis of m large number 
of individuals taken haphazard in any given ethnic group, They are entities, or 
theoretic conceptions analogous to zoological species, but for the most part modified 
by crossings, hence rarely occurring as perfect types of the somatic nnits, Moreover, 
the more cultured the ethnic groups, the more they aro found to cousiat of 
heterogenrous elements, that is, the more numerons are the somatic units, so that 
among primitive peoples alone can we hope to find coincidences between the two 
terms. In fact “those peoples are almost aundiscoverable who represent somatological 
units comparable to the species of zoology.” Hence the questions of epecific unity, 
monogenism or polygenism lose munch of their importance, aro declared to he 
“somewhat scholastic,” and even completely “sterile and futile.” Nevertheless it 
was necessary to dwell upon the author's views on the concepts of species, types, 
and physical units, becanse they lie at the base of his schemo of Classification, ms 
originally expoundil in the Bulletin of the Paris Society of Anthropology (June, 
1889), and here revived in a modified form (pp. 284 29.), The twenty-nine types" 
or subdivisions of the thirteen “races” in this remarkable scheme, which takes 
physical characters alone into consideration, are now also called “ races,” or “snb- 
races,” and disposed under the six subjoined divisions, where it will be noticed that ihe 
hate, 08 In some other systems, is secepted as the chief criterion — 

A. Woolly hair, broad nose (4 mees and sub-races). 
( #) i—3 
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B. Curly or woolly hair (4 races). 

C. Wavy brown or black hair, dark eyes (7 races), 
D, Fair wavy or straight hair, light eyes (2 races). 
E. Straight or wavy hair, dark black eyes (4 races). 
F. Straight hair (8 races), 

For this scheme it is claimed that it brings together the most salient somatic 
characters of the seyoral races, while it is admitted that, being dichotomous, it cannot 
exhibit their exact prouping according to their true affinities. Fach race shows some 
features in common with others even at a distance from it in the table, and m order 
to exhibit such affinities “it would be necessary to arrange the groups according to 
the three dimensions of space, or at least on a surface where we can avail ourselves of 
two dimensions." The curious diagram by which this was effected, and which is 
reproduced in my Ethnology (p. 169), is here replaced by another table (p. 257) which 
at first sight looks somewhat chaotic, but on inspection is found to include 29 races 
combined into 17 groups, so disposed that those haying the greatest affinities one with 
another are brought close together. Thus the Bushmen, for inatance, are seen from 
their position to have affinities both with the Negritos (short stature) and with the 
Negroes (hair, nose); the Dravidians with the Indonesiana and Australians; the 
Turks with the Ugrians or the Mongols; the Eskimo with the Mongola and the 
Americans; the Assyroida (Armenians, Jews, Kurds, ete.), with the Airiaties: (Wat 
Europeans) and the Indo-Afghans; and these last with the Ethiopians (my Eastern 
Hamites) and the Arabs, The arrangement is of course open to criticism from various 
points of view; bot systemntists and others will perhaps prefer for the present 
to study it carefully in the light of the explanatory text, which is both stimulating 
and highly instructive in several respects, It suggests one broad inference, which, 
althongh not drawn by the author, lies at the base of Blaomenbach’s classical treatise 
De generis henieni varialate natira, and shows almost tu the eye how al! races mere 
60 imperceptibly one in the other that they collectively form not species but varieties, 
#0 that “vix ac ne vix quidem limites inter ens [varietates] conatituore poteris,”’ 

After establishing his clnssifiention, us above briefly outlined, M. Deniker takes 
ap the strictly ethnical section of his theme, devoting a chipter each to the races and 
peoples of Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania, and America. This purely geographical 
distribution is obviously independent of his original scheme, and appears to be adopted 
merely for convenience of treatment in a work addressed more to wemeral students 
than to specialiste, But it inevitably leads to difficulties, as im the area) of the Oceanic 
Negritoes (Actas, Sakais, Andamanege), who hare to be divorced from their natural 
connection with the African Negritoes (Akkas, Batwas, ete.), and “included in the 
long list of the aboriginal peoples of Indo-China." ‘Here the obsolete term 
“Minkopis” im unfortunately revived, and the whole section is disticored by a large 
number of errors, some rather serious, which should be rectified in future editions. 
Subjoined are «a few of the more important, taken promiscuously from the ethnological 
partofthe volame. The Barabras (Nilo Nubians) ate said to belong “not only by 
their language bat also by their physical type” to the Arabo-Berber group, But the 
spetch of the Arnbs is Semitic, that of the Berbers Hnamitic, ond that of the Barabras 
Negro (see Lepsins, Nui. Sprache and my Hihnology of Egyptian Sudan). Tinie 
is referred o on “the Momvus or Mombuattus, who must not be confounded with the 
Mangbattas," But Junker separates the Momvus (Momfins) from the Mombuttus, 
be a he Bhows 40 be the same people ns the Manghattus (see my English edition of 

in Reisen: in Afrika, passim) . and on the same page (440) we read of the * Mang- 
battas of Monbnttus correctly, aaa to " (p. 445) is an impossible formn- 
100 } 
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tion, and should be Meshra-er-Reg (phonetically) or Meshra-el-Reg (orthographically), 
The “ Mandarin or northern (Chinese) dialect” is rightly distinguished from “that 
(read those) of the sonth,” but wrongly connected with “the Hakkn speech employed 
in Kwang-tung.” Hakka ta in fact one of the primitive forme still current in Kwane- 
tung and conterminons southern provinces, and quite distinct from Mandarin (Dyer 
Ball, Basy Lessons in the Hatha Dialect}, The Kuis of Camboja are spokon of as a 
istinet people from the Camboians (p. 394), wheress they are the primitive stock, 
and call themselves Kimer-dom (“ Original Cambojans”). In Madagascar “the Arab 
invasions date back hardly five or six centuries" ( p. 471). On the contrary the 
Semitic elements in the Malagasy Innguage show that the first arrivals date from 
remote (pre-Muhammadan if not pre-Christian) times (seo my Man Pest and Present, 
p. 251). The Algonquian Chippewas (Ojibwas) are confused with the Athabascan 
Chippewayans (p. 624); and the Lipans are located. in Mexico instead of Texas, 
their original home, althongh a few bands have in recent times moved west of the Rio 
Grande, while others are settled in the Oakland Reserve, Indian Territory. (See: 
Powell's Indian Linguistic Family, pp. $4 and 56.) More serious is the statement 
that “none of the tribes of the New World have a red-coloured skin unless they are 
painted,” which will scarcely commend itself to such careful observers as, for instance, 
Mr: im Thorn (“very red cinnamon"), and Dr. Ehrenréich ("noch mehr ins 
Rothliche spielend; etwa frisch gobraunten irdenen Topfen entsprechend,” ete,, ete.). 

In the chapter dealing with the European peoples a brief review of the “ Aryun 


Question” states the different views in moderate language, and points out that the 


problem no longer possesses the importance that formerly attached to it, “All we 
can legitimately soppose is thot in the period touching the neolithie age, the 
inhabitants of Enrope were Aryanised from the point of view of langaage, without 
any notable change in the constitution of their physical type, or probably of their 
civihaation." ‘This conclusion can searcely any longer be doubted, though it of course 
lonves unanswered the question, how the great bnlk of the European populations were 
induced to ndopt Aryan forma of speech long before the close of the New Stone Age, 
Much, however, is gained by the absolute rejection of the old theory, originating with 
the philologists, that these populations, despite their great physical differences, were 
all alike of Aryan stock, 

So numerous are the differences that M. Deniker is not satisfied with the three 
brood divisions into Home Europens (the tall, fair, long-leaded northerners) 
H, Alpiaue (the medium-sized, brown, roand-heads of the central uplands and eastern 
plains), and H. Medifterranensis (the short, variable long-heads of the Mediterranean 
lands) accepted by Ripley and others. His own scheme, at which he has 
worked for several years and here sums up, distinguishes six principal and four 
secondary races, and the reader will be gratefol for the small but remarkably clear 
ethnological map showing the present distribution of these ten varicties. The study 
of this somewhat intricate arrangement is further facilitated by «a whole series of 
excellent illnostrations taken from trustworthy sources, 

The work is algo enriched by several rather full tables of physical characters— 
stature, cophalic index, nasal index—which are conveniently brought together in tho 
appendices, and will certainly be welcomed by professional anthropologists, There 
are also numerous tables of orbital and other indices.in the body of the work, which 
ig completed with indexes of authors and subjects, and is clearly printed on good paper 
and stoutly bound in eloth, while the low price (6s.) should bring it within the reach 
of a wide circle, and thus help to promote the strangely neglected study of tho 
anthropological sciences amongst the English reading public. A. H. K, 
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Child-Study. Warner. . , 
99 Mental and Physical Deviations’ from the Normal among Children in Public: ; 
# Elementary and other Schools—Report of the Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, consisting of Mr. E, W. Brabrook 
(Chairman), Dr, Francis Warner (Secretary), Mr, BE, White Wallis, Dr. J. G. | ¢- 


Garson, and Dr. Rivers. Drawn up by the Secretary; presented at Bradford, "© 
September: 4th, 1900; and printed in fall in the Proceedings of the Hritiwh 


Association, L900 (Bradford). London, John Murray. : 
The Committee, acting in conjunction with the Childhood Society for the F 
Scientific Study of the Mental and Physical Conditions of Children, have, through % 
the assistance of that society, been able to use the cards recording the “ cases with 
any abnormal nerve-sign,” os seen 1602-04; that is, 2,851 boys, 2,003 girls, ag found 
among 26,287 boys, 25,713 girls examined. , 
As a new method of research these cases are arranged in primary groupe 
containing the children who presented norve-signs in (1) the face only; (2) the ~ 
hand only; (3) cye-movements defective only; and (4) a group showing nerve-signs 
in other parts of the body only, " to 


In making a rapid examination and report on children examined in schools, it a 
may be convenient to classify nerve-cases in four groups as presenting signa in 
(1) face (defect of expression, oreraction of the frontal muscles, knitting the . 
eyebrows, muscular relaxation about the lower eyelid); (2) in balance of the hand or —, 
finger twitches ; (3) irregular movements of the eyes; (4) in general balance of the 








head and other parts of the body, Twenty-one nerve-signs have been observed and = ( 

detined,' the cases presenting these signs are grouped in classes under the headings 

numed according to the parts of the body in which they are seen. | iii 
To the full Report are appended three tablea showing, for the $0,000 children i: 

examined 1802-04, all cases presenting one or more abnormal nerve-signs, arranged in - 

age-groups. ‘hese three cases are classed in primary groups presenting nerye-signa in oe 
the parts indicated only, viz.: (1) theface; (2) the hand; (3) eye-movyements; (4) in 
other parts of the body. The casea ore further distributed in primary groups under 

the main classes of defect. ; 
The total number of children with any eluss of nerve-signs is obtainable hy . 

adding the eight primary groups presenting that class, thus: Among the children ’ 

7 years and under, adding the eight groups enumerating signs in the face gives a - 

total of 343 boys, 179 girls, Agnin, addition of the three groups enumerating signs: 7 

in fuce and eye-movements gives a total of 21 boys, 20 girls, with the two classes of © 

Lorve-signs. 
The numbers in each primary group of nerve-cases aro given in the last eclamn aa 

of the table appended to the Report, and are distributed again as primary groups 

Seale to the main classes of defect observed usgociated with the nerve-sigus, 

Thus: 1. 
Column headed B gives cases with nerve-signs only. 
AB=Nerve-signs associated with development defect only. r 
BC=Nerve-sigus associated with delicacy only; children pale or thin. | 
BD=Nerve-signs with mental dulness only. | F 

asap Se with developmental defect and delicate only, ie, not dull or 

Bee Heport on the Scientific Study of the Mental ond Physical Conditions of Children a 

on the examination of 100,000 ehildres, p. 76, ee a at the Parkes tone — 

" 






® 
a, —e a 
a 
a oe : _ - 
1 aly 7 7 a zs = a 1 ~ 


From the same tables appended to the full Report the compound groups I 
formed by addition of the primary groups com posing: them, and from seas the 
correlations. of the classes of nerve-signs with the main classes of defect, co be 
| obtained after the method explained in Dr, Warner's paper, in tho Journal of the 
Reyal Statistical Society, March, 1896. 
_ Among the nerve-cases hore reported an, the relative froquency of nerve-signs 
in the face, the hand, and in eye-movomeave:t is shown to be as follows :— 





Ep ee oF Face. Exe-MOVEMENTA Haxp, 
at. eae otal NG, of m ra 
Age Groups Cidsen. Total No, of Total No. of | Total No, of 









7 vears and under... ! 
8-10 years... hus e90 503 
LL years and over... 






Atallages ...) 2,851 


Other researches were made, but when they did not appear to supply usefal 
information the results were not incladed in the tables. Tt wos thonght that there 
might be a definite association between irregular movements of the eyes and 
twitehings of the fingers; tho facts given below do not support the premiss, Again, 
the association between irregnlar eye-movements and overaction of the frontal 
muscles (frowning) is not very marked, though more frequent than in the last ease. 








Primary Groups —<— | 
Tand under 5-10, Lt and over, 
| Boys. | Girls, | Boyn. Girl Boys, | Girls 
Se, aod finger twitches —_ | — =< = — | = 
Bvedavremanth unl finger twitches : ] 7 a = 
and other nerve-sigis, | 
Evye-movementa st frontala over- 7 | 12 2 el 
meting only, 
Eye-movements and frontals and other fi a ie | 2 1) 2 
nerve-signa, | | 


- | \ 





This Committee, first eee ee in 1892, have peered each year’ and iifoxnuntion 
thus supplied concerning the mental and physical conditions of childhood has afforded 
evidence in a wide field af research, Among other problems advanced it has been 
shown that, with certain constitutional conditions of congenital deficiency and 
wequired defects us found among boys and girls respectively, the status varies in the 
age-groups. It appears highly probable that the heavy mortality under five years of 
age, which falls principally on the boys, is largely due to developmental defects, while 


' The reports will be found in the corresponding volumes of the Proceedings of the Dritigh 
Association, 
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children with sach congenital defect who survive add largely to the proportion of the 
dall and delivate pupils in schools, and to the number of neurotic persons who often 
fail in health at adult ure, | 

The main classes of defect among children are more frequent with boys, while 
the girls with defective constitution tend in larger proportion than the boys to 
ill-health and brain disorderliness, 

To summarise problems previously demonstrated, development-defect cases are 
very frequently delicate and dull, Children with (motor) brain disordertinoss aro 
often doll; so are the children who are naturally delicate, ‘Dull pupils often present 
defect in development as well as delicacy and (motor) brain disorderliness needing 
special care and training. 

Departures from the normal are more frequent among males; but the females 
with developmental defect or brain disorderliness are more apt to receive harm and to 
receive Jess good from their environment than males. This indicates the care required, 
and is illustrated by the more hopeless condition of female Innatics and criminals, 

Tt has been shown that rood effects follow the employment of pliysical training 
at school in diminishing the number of children with signs of brain disorderliness and 
the proportion of dull pupils. | 

Children in Poor Law and industrial schools are below the average in bodily 
development and mental ability. It appears that home life and day school training 
are more advantageuns than institution trainine, 

The mvestigations that have bean curried ont and study of the distribution of 
cases of developmental defeat in various localities have suggested that sanitation and 
the practical application of hygienic principles to school life may lessen the frequeney 
of developmental defects and the proportion of mental and physical weakness and 
immortality co-attendant. 

In conclusion it has been shown by many examples that detailed examination and 
report on the children in selected schools has proven many points of social and 
scientific valne, 

Since this report was drawn op #n important mathematical paper “On 
Association of Attributes in Statistics, with illustrentionsa from the Material of the 
Childhood Society, ete," by Mr. G, Udny Yule, has been published in the Philosephical 
Transactions of the Royal Sociefy. The suggestions there made as to statistical methods 
of presenting correlations are likely to prove most useful in future research. | 

Charts have been prepared from these Reporta by Mr. OC. S. Loch and exhibited 
at the Paris Congress by the Charity Organisation Society, 





Microcephaly. unni m. 
100°” the Microcephalic Brain. Commnnicated by Professor D. J. Cunningham, 

M.D., F.BAS., to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Bradford, September Sth, 1900, 

The brain of the microcephalic idiot may exhibit features which do not merely 
represent a “ fixed" embryonic condition. In one specimen the Arrangement of 
the fissures and sulci is found to ipproach more closely the ape than the haman 
type, and in almost every furrow some simian character can be detected. These 
slmman characters must not be considered mere fmtal conditions rendered per- 
manent. The ape-like condition existing in this brain does not as a whole correspond 
to that of any ono “pe, or group of apes, bot thers ts a complicated mixture of 
features, some of which are characteristic of high apes, while others Gnd a parallel 
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in the brain of low apes. The microeephalic brain may be regarded as a partial 
“atayism." So fur aa its surface markings are concerned, the specimen noted has 
reverted in part, or wholly, fo an armngement which, in all probability, existed in 
some early stem-form of man. 
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Finger-Prints: Classification. | Garson. 

f System of Classification of Finger-Prints. By J. G. Garson, M.D., Expert 101 
Adviser on Identification of Criminals. Communicated to the Anthropological { 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Bradford, 
‘September 11th, 1900. 

‘This system of classifying finger impressions has been devised to be worked in 
conjunction with classification of records by measurements, such as those of the head 
and limbs, for the purpose of facilitating search for previous records of criminals. Tt 
is also applicable for the classification of small collections of records without the 
concurrent use of measurements, | 7 

The patterns—three in number—which the ridges on the palmar surface of tho 
terminal phalanx of the fingers form, are indicated by the us of the following 
signs :— i 
 ‘WMaverchis indicwledithus. 3.00 a es ck ae 

A loop which opens on tho left and slopes thos —... at 2 
A-loop which opens on the right and slopes thus ... ai a oe 
A-whorl of any kind, thua ... WL Pee =i oa eed &) 

These signs, which are graphic representations of the ridge-pattern as it actually 
appears in the impression of a finger, wre used to indicate the finger formula of an 
individual, which is noted on a prominent part of each record. 

For this classification the patterns on the thomb and three following fingers of 
the right hand are selected, or as many of them as may be necessary; the thumb and 
forefinger are always required, and when the divisions given by these two fingers are 
large, the middle finger, or the middle and ring finger impressions are alao requisitioned 
to reduce the size of tho divisions, = | 5 * 

Two divisions are made by the pattern on the right thamh, according agit happens. 
to be (1) an arch, or either form of loop; (IT) o whorl, By the thamb therefore two 
divisions are obtained. | | 

Each of these two divisions is broken up into four smaller divisions by the 
pattern on the forefinger according ns it is (@) an areh; (6) a loop with the mouth or 
opening on the left; (¢) a loop with the opening or month directed towards the 
right; () m whorl. | | 

Of the eight divisions thus obtained no further subdivision is necessary in six 
cases, namely in (a), (b), and (d) of I division, and of (a), (Bb), and (¢) of I. 

Taking (c) of I division, namely, those cases where there is an arch or either 
form of loop on the thumb, and a loop opening to the right on the forefinger, sub- 
division by the middle and ring fingers ia necessary; this is done by separating the 
eases when there are loops opening to the right on each of the four fingers, from those. 
in which there is any other combination which may obtain. , 

Passing on to (d) of II division, namely, the cases in which there isa whorl on 
the thumb and forefinger, subdivision by the midfinger only is required, into those in 
there is an arch or other form of loop on the midfinger. ; a 


By this means we get altogether ten divisions: which are of approximately equal 
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size, except (a) of TT (that in which the thamb bears a whorl and the forefinger an 


arch which is the smallest). It can he equalised-more or loss with the others in the 


following manner;—In nny given number of individuals there will be some cases 
found (especially if the class of the population from which the impressions are 


obtained belong chiefly to the labouring class of mechanics), where one or more of 


the four fingers used in classification have bean damaged from one cause or another so 
that the puttern of the ridges is undecipherable, or one or more fingers of cither hand 
have been partially or completely lost. In adult criminals such cases amount to 
about 56 per cent. In any system of classification it is necessary to provide for such 


emergencies, lat it is not necessary that they be separated from the others in a. 


division reserved specially for themselves. When these. sre added to (a) II group it 
is brought up to the level of some of the other groups. 

The following is the scheme of classificntion reduced to tabular form and the 
percentage of coses In each of the ten divisions is shown in the lowest line -— 








| tight thumb | A ra \ O 
Right fore finger A ra | bg O A\ | f | A 2) 





93 195 He, thumb, middle,| 108% | $2. | v8 | WIAA \ O 


and rig fingers 


lw i 1o7 | Ord | 

any other LLnL | | 

Pootn bination | j tt 
\ on the above! Luna 





fingers 





With the above ten divisions, worked in conjunction with, and secondary to, 
classification by measurements, sufficient power is available to enable the reeords of 
a large nomber of criminals to be easily manipulated. For example, if only four 


messurements be used in the tripartite classification which aniversully obtains (giving 


81 divisions) by the nse of this decimal subdivision by finger-prints, a total of 810 


divisions are obtained, while if five measurements be taken as adopted in England | 
(giving 243 divisions), by the combined system we have increased our powers of - 


effective classification ten times, and obtain no léss than 2,290 divisions; ond that 
without putting any strain on either source of classification, | 





Finger-Prints: Roman. Turner. 


q 0 : Ful ote ona Mould showing the Finger-Prints of a Homan Serulpter, probably of ithe 

o Lhivd Century an. Communicated by Professor Sir William Torner, M.D, 

F-R.S., to the Authropological Section of the British Associntion for the Advancement 

of Science. Bradford, September 1th, 1000, s 07 | | 
While staying Intely with friend in the City of Lincoln, Sir William Tarner 

was informed that when the foundations of the house, which lay on the line of the 

anchnt Ermyn Stroet, wore being dug, bases of Roman columns were excavated. On 
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“examining these closely, the impressions of the finger-prints of the sculptor were very” 


plainly discernible. Specimens of the impressions were exhibited in illustration of the’ 
paper, and at the close several members of the audience said that they had observed 


impressions of a ai milar kind im connection with columnar remains elsewhere, 
Other articles in the present volume dealing with special points of Physical 4 VQ 

Anthropology will be found ander Nos, 20 (Egypt) ; 75 (Malay); 93 (england) 5 

64 (Scotland); 46 (Rotama); 117 (Skin Marks). 








PSYCHOLOGY. ee 
Interpolation in Memory, Commanicated by Professor Mareus Hartog, 04 





M.A,, D.Se., to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the 


Advancement of Science. Bradford, September 12th, 1000. Published im fall in tiie 
Contemporary Review, October, 1900, 


Many educational syllabuses that profess to reat on a psychological base assume 
that the only guidance for action is a sensation which has been memorised by 
frequent repetition, ‘The mind, however, seems to have the power of classifying the 
memories of each category apart and in order of magnitude and direction; completing 
ihe records of single memories, with what may be compared with an interpolation 
‘curve; and even extrapolating on either side; so that, if a suitable response have 
been learned to a limited number of sensations, u new intermediate sensation will 
produca a new appropriate response. This capacity for interpolating hos been long 
recomnised in Yarious arte, and is Enown as “ faculty," “feeling,” ete. It bas nol, 
however, beeu definitely recognised by the psychologist, who has rather asked whether 
the consciows memory and judgment can construct intermodiate sensations between 
those he has learned from experience, than whether there is » power in virtue of which 
ik can recognise the appropriate position of new sensations, or approprintely ach on 
the stimulus of new sensations when they ocenr. . ~ 


Similarly with combinations of intermediate sensations the mind can simul. 
iuncously act on them and execute the combined appropriate response, in much the 


same way as the pencil of a tide predicting machine is simultancously acted opon by 


the independent wheels. This is shown by the now received fact finally proved by. 


Richet that each mental act takes about jy second, and any but automatic (sf rena 
vervko) combination and jodgment is usually out of the question, from a lack of 
adequate time. 

Illustrations of these views were quoted from the domains of house-keeping, the 


plastic urts, cards, billiards, and language. It was urged that ano priori method of 


instruction from incomplete premises mast be regarded with extreme caution. 


Psychology. Stokes. 
Ou the Perception of Force. By Professor G, J. Stokes, M.A., Queen's Colleges 
Cork. Communicated to the Anthropological Section of the British Association 0 

for the Advancement of Science. Bradford, September 12th, 1900. 

According to the most generally accepted view, the idea of force is obtamed from 
the muscular sense. It has also been attributed to touch. Tho most important 
question is, whether the perception is connected with the motor or sensory nerves, 
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If the latter view be adopted, it has been thought that the sensation can Teven! 
nothing of the objective cause. As recent investigation seems to compel the: adoption. 
of the lntter view, the objective character of the perception can only be saved if we 
admit the presence of an objective character in all sensation. If Wundt's theory of 
the original indifference of the nerves be aceepted, we may yet be enabled to remove 
the diffienities in the wny of admitting auch an objective character. The true 
difference between the perception of force and other sensations will then le not in 
the process by which the phenomenon is apprehended, but in the nature of the 
phenomenon apprehended. We may thos bave on apprehension of an objective 
external reality—the same reality which onderlies the phenomena of dynamics. The 
principle of least action may perhaps explain the directive character of vital and 
voluntary processes, 


Psychology. Binet. 
10 The Peychology of Reasoning. By Alfred Binet. Chicago: The Open: Conrt 
Publishing Co., 1899. pp. 191. Price 3s @d. Presented by the Publisher. 

This is a translation from the geeond edition of Binet’s- well-known book. The 
argument, which is designed to show the close similarity of the processes of reasoning 
and perception, is based on experimental researches in hypnotism. Conclusions based 
on such researches are now acknowledged by niost to be of very doubtful validity 
owing to the great danger of unconscious anggestion, but no indication is given in this 
edition of any change of attitude in this respect. The book might also have been 
brought up to date in other respects; thus the conclusions on p. 46, stated td be very 
important for Dinet’s theory, are based on an interpretation which is now genernlly 
acknowledged to be erroneous. Nevertheless, the book is very interesting and 
suggestive. Anthropologists will probably be chiefly interested in the nccount of the 
various types of mental imagery, of which M. Binet was one of the first to recognise 
the importance. The translation has been well done. W. H.R. R&R: 





Psychology: Child Study. Warner. 
4 0 pTie Nervous System of the Child. By Franciy Warner, M.D. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 1900. Sve. pp, xvii, 233. Presented by the Author, 

This book deals with the physical and mental hygiene of the child. It is founded 
on the extensive researches which the author has made on the abnormal signs 
accompanying mental defects in children, and is concerned to a large extent with 
the means by which the defects may be remedied, There are some interesting 
chapters on the training useful for developing the senses and the elementary mental 
processes, Which shonld be very useful and suggestive to those who have’ to do with 
both normal and defective children. It follows that the book is of practical rather 
then of scientific interest, but incidentally contains much that may interest the 
authropologist. W. H. RL R. 





10 The izperimental Study yf Children, By Arthur MacDonald. Washington, 

~ 1899. pp. 214. (From 1.8, Edneation Report, 1897-8,) 

This buck consists of two chupters from a report of the United States Bureau 
of Education. The first part is taken up with an account of resenrches carried 
out by the author or under his superintendence. Measurements of the head, of 
strength of grasp, of tactile and thermal censilility, and of sensibility {0 pain were 
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made by Mr. MacDonald on 1,074 Washington children, including coloured children, 
and the resnits of these measurements are considered in relation to the nitionalities 
ofthe children and their abilities in various indies. Unfortunately very few details 
are given of the methods employed, so that it is very difficult to judge of the value of 
the observations, but so far as one can gather, the methods appoar to have been some- 
what rough, and in some cases almost certainly inadequate. | 

In another investigation, observations on height, sitting height, weight, and 
‘circumference of head were made by teachers om 16,473 white children and 5,457 
eolonred children, and these measurements ore considered in relution to the age, sex, 
mental ability, and sociological condition of the children. ‘The results forma huge mass 
of detail put together without adequate c riticismi, and it is extremely diffienlt to assign 
the proper value to any of the nuthor's conclusions. A few of the conclnsions which 
are of most anthropological interest may, however, be given, though they must be 
secepted inte reserve. 

Dolichocephaly was found to ineveaso as mental ability decreased, dull children tend- 
ing to be dolichocephalic; the cirenmference of the head was found to increase ag mental 
ability increased; children of the non-lubouring elasses were found to have larger 
heads, greater height, sitting height, and weight, and greater tactile and thermal 
sensibility than children of the labouring classes; the former also showed greater 
ability in their studies, but had a higher percentage of sickliness; boys wore found to: 
have larger heads than girls, but the latter were more sensitive to touch and heat; 
the girls were superior to the boys in their studies. 

» Jn the comparison of white and, coloured children, some interesting, and in some 
cases surprising, conclusions are given. Coloured girls were found to have a larger 
cirenmference of head than white girls, the circumference being slightly larger in the 
coloured girls than in the coloured boys. White children were found to be taller than 
the coloured children, while the sitting height of the former was still more in excess, 
ie, whito children had relatively long bodies. The coloured children were found, 
‘by the author's method of testing, to be much more sensitive to heat than white 
children. 

A large mass of detail is given on the ability of the different classes of children 
iu different studies. The children wore arranged in those classes as bright, average, 
or dull, according to the opinions of their teachers. It is in the results so obtained 


that the most surprising conclusions of the author are to be found, It is, T think, 
generally believed thut the children of negro races do very well at achool up toa 
certain sge, beyond which they ccase to improve, or may even intrograde, Mr. Mae- 
Donald finds, however, that the proportion of bright colonred ebildren increases with 
age (up to the age of sixteen), while in white children the percentage of brightness 
decreases. except in the mechanical éxercises of drawing, manual labour, and 
ponmeanship. 

From a pernsal of some of the tables, it deems as if the coloured children were 
distinctly superior to the white children in. average mental ability; thos 46 per cent. of 
the coloured boys and 69 per cent. of the coloured girls are entered as bright in all 
studies, while the corresponding figures for boys and girls of American parentage are 
only 51 per cent. and 45 per cent. respectively. In the subject of arithmetic i per. 
cent. of the coloured boys and 60 per cent, of the coloured girls are noted as bright, 
while only 44 per cent. of the boys and $7 per cent. of the girls of American parentage 
are go classed. In what is probably the most advanced of the studies for which data 
ure given, ¥ix., algebra, the superiority af the coloured children appears to be even 
nore marked. | 
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In order to appreeinte these somewhat startling results correctly, one would like to = 
give rather more critical consideration than is given by the anthor to the methods of 2 
collecting the results, the personalities of the teachers from whose opinions theee 
statistics are derived, and other possible factors which may have influenced the 
Ingqiiry. : 

The book also contains a valuable réswmd of researches on obildren both from 
America and Enrope, a useful account of apparatus which may be naed in the experi- 
mental study of children, and a good lnbliography of child study. Notwithstanding 
ith deficiencies asa record of original work, the book should be extremely valuable to 


workers in this branch of anthropology. W...H..R. RR. 
,Folklore: General. Elworthy. 


19092 of Honour,*and other Studies in (he By-waye of Archeology. By Frederick 

“Thomas Elworthy. London; Murray, 1900. Svo. pp. 315, with plates. Pro- 
sented by the Publisher. 

Readers of Mr. Elworthy's earlier book, The Evil Eye, will know what to = 
expect from this, the companion volume. He is a careful explorer of the by-ways of 
archwmelogy and folklore; he isa deep student of medimval magic, and his knowledge 
of the contents of European museums is extensive, His main object has been to 
collect and sketeh little-known charms ond votive offerings, and it in one of the most 
valuable characteristios of his work that he has no preconceived theories, and prefers 
to leave his drawings to speak for themselves. This volume is principally ocveupied 
with the discussion of various horns and hands, but incidentally many forms of 
popular superstition are considered. His main porpose is to show that earlier forms 
of ornament are in the main prophylactic. Tho crescent, he thinks, was used ago 
protective amulet, and horns, “‘ the ontcome of the creseen t, developed into a special 
mark of honour and dignity, which men adopted for their own destruction, as well as 
the symbol of the most potent protectors." He gives n nomber of remarkable 
illnstrations of the hands decorated with variona symbols which ure scattered through 
the musenms of Europe. He seoma to bo successful in proving that these are not 
gonerally ex rofos: but rather magical amulets intended either gs prophylactic or with 
in erotic significance, . 

Mr. Elworthy does not pretend to write a scivntific treatise, and in somo Cason, 2 
os in that of his interpretation of Jacob's Ladder, his views have been already 
superseded by Dr. Smythe Palmer's monograph on“ Jacob at Bethel." Bot he hag 
done good service in collecting a mass of raw material for the usa of folklore 
Bt adente, and to this extent his book with. iis excellent collection of UJ ostrations may 
be safely recommended. W. Crooner. 


Folklore: Animal Superstitiong, Thomas. 
110 Animal Superstitions and ‘Tolominn. Communicated by N. W. Thomas to the 
., Helklore Society, April 25th, 1900. Pablished in Folklore, xi, 8 (September, 
1900), pp. 227-267, Presented by the Anthor. | 
Mr. Thomaa intends to collect the animnl superstitions of the whole of Europa, and 
expect to tind. This is followed by an analysia of the points dealt with in the 
paper, which ig tuainiy devoted to the sucro-sanclity of the animal and eas 
sacrifice at the present dey in Europe, The explanation suggested in that those 
belicfs and custome art relics of a system of totemism, Opening with arecapit niation 
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of the Irish facts with which others have already dealt, Mr, Thomas points out in an 
‘appendix-on quasi-totemic:survirals that a large number of sagas and popular beliefs 
‘seem to be descended from totemiam: among them the ides, frequently found on the 


continent, that the babies are brought by certain animula such az the stork, the crow, - 


ete. This is followed by a list of sacrosauct animals and the localities in which they 
are taboo, especial stress being laid on the local character of the beliefs in question. 





prevailing in Europe—the hunting of the wren, the “Hahnensehisg,” the killing of 
the first animal of a species seen in spring, ete. It ia then shown that many of these 
animals were ritually eaten, in most cases by the local group (te, the villagers in 
moxt cases), butin other cases by the kin only. Mr. Thomas conjectures that the 
latter ia the older form of the custom. The tating of enkes in animal form is aleo 
referred to as 4 custom of the same cles, The paper concludes witli o short discussion of 
the origin and meaning of the games of Blind Man's Buff and Cock Warning. These 
Mr. Thomas explains as relics of primitive sacrifices, in whieh human beings wero 
perhaps offered in later times; in their original form the victim was an animal and 
‘the mark of this animal, worn by the sacrificer or perhaps by all the participants, 
necounts for the fact that Blind Man's Buff ia known all over Europe by names 
of animals—Blinde Mans, Blinde Eule, Blinder Bock, cte. The author of this paper 
‘then points out (lint there are other enstoms which we can best explain by supposing 
them to be relies of these sacrificea; nmong others Santa Clans seems to have beon 
originally a sacrificing priest who went round to capture a victim, Female priestesses 
were probably not uncommon, which may explain the predominance of the fernale 
element in witchernft. , 
Eclipses. -  Lasch, 
Die Finslernisse in der Mythologie und im religiisen Brauch der Vilker, you Dr. 114 
Richard Lusch, in Horn (Niederistorreich), (Archiv jitr Religionawissenehajft, | 
A900, 97-152.) Sve. Presented by the Author. . 
Dr, Lasch has compiled an interesting record of baliofs and practices connected 
with eclipses in all parts of the world: He hus paid special attention to the myths 
current among savage or half-civilised tribes, and it is to be hoped that the modern 
travellers, on whom be muinly relies, are competent witnesses on this point. In view 
of the importance of Egypt in tha history of axfronomical science, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the paper does not contain a fuller account of the ancient Egyptian 
myths abont eclipses, and it wonld appear that in dealing with the children of Ternel 
“the author has undaly strained some passages of Scripture, Thus the standing still 
of the Sun and Moon at the bidding of Joshna is regarded as an eclipse, and the 
celestial catastrophe which, according to Joel, is to precede “the great and terrible 
day of the Lord” receives the same simple explanation. The evidence again for 
Greck myths about eclipses is hoth Inte and scanty, perhaps because the heavenly 
bodies always played a subordinate part in Greek mythology. 
Much may be learned, however, from the facta which the author has collected 
about the beliofs of primitive peoples. Some of these seeim strangely consistent with, 


the true theory of eclipses. Thus the Central Anstralinns ore said to believe that 
solar oclipses are caused by tho perjodirally recurring visits of an evil inflnence called 


Arungquiltha. This suggests the eighteen yenrs oycle, but the Australinn period is 
more likely to be an imaginary one. The natives of Contral Celehes seem to have 
grasped a more important element in the theory, They regard the San as the 


hushand of the Earth, and explain solar eclipses by his adultery with the Moon, who 
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on these oceasions passes before him and conceals him, A similar iden appears in a 
beautiful myth of the Upper Palatinate, according to which the Sun and Moon are a 
married couple, who were parted on the bridal night, An eclipse means that they 
have fora moment come together again, but when the eclipse ends they are once more 
supposed to have separated, 

Dr. Lasch devotes the last few pages of his paper to a classification of the myths, 
and to an attempt to trace their evolution, On the lutter subject it is difficalt to be 
convineing, bat his theory is certainly not an improbable one. In dealing, however, 
with the widespread dragon-myth he fails to show how closely it tallies with the 
actual phenomena, by which it may have been directly suggested. J. K. F. 


Buicide. Lasch. 
412 Die Behandlung der Leiche des Selbstmirders. By Dr, Richard Lasch. 

| (From Globus, LAXVI, 4. Presented by the Author.) Describes the peculiar 
modes of disposing of the body of a anicide, which are found to prevail among different 
peoples, and discusses briefly the motives which lead to their adoption. Fall 
references are given throughout to the original authorities. 

Rache als Sellstmordmotiv. By Dr. Richard Lasch, (from Globus, LXXTV, 3. 
Presented by the Author.) Supplies an omission noted by the author in the essay of 
Steinmetz on Suicide among Primitice Peoples (Au. Anthropologist, vii (1894),53-60), by 
collecting instances in which suicide takes place from the motive of revenge. Fall 
references ure given throughout. J.L. M, 
England: Folklore, Boulton. 
113 The ‘Amusements of Uld London, By William B. Boulton, 2 vols. London: 

J. Nimmo, 190). pp. xii, 272, ix, 265. Price 30s, 


This work is an attempt, says the anthor, to survey the amusements of Londoners. 


during a period which began approximately with the Restoration of King Chores IT 
nnd ended with the accession of Woeen Victoria. Jt therefore covers a considerable 
period, It deals with the amusements of Londoners outside their homes, and the list 
is varied and is interesting chiefly as showing the development im the tastes of the 
people. It begins with o deseription of Hockley in the Hole, an establishment of 
renown which stood in what was afterwards Ray Street, Clerkenwell. Hockley wos o 


theatre of the old type and provided amasement in the shape of boll and bear baiting, 


dog fights,and contests between gladiators armed with swords, cudgels, or quarterstaffs, 
and miscellaneous enterininmenta now things of the past. In the last year of the 


weve ‘nteenth century the Grand Jury of Middlesex complained of the impudence of its 

“professors,” who distributed their handbills to the sound of drama, in defiance of the 
king’ 4 trumpeter, who apparently had the monopoly of street music in those days, It 
is perhaps worth noticing in those days the andicnces were willing to endure a long 
wait before the performances began. “ Doors will be open at three and the masters 
mount at six,” says one advertisement, the three hours of wailing before the fight 
begun being spent inside the building, disputes and fights for places occurring 


during this wait. It would seem from Mr. Bonlion’s account that the fights with 
swords were less dangerous than they appeared. The chief object of the exhibition fight 


was apparently a slnshing flesh wound which might produce a good show of blood. 
Curions, ton, are the fights between women at the same place. Challenges were 
advertised and fights with cloves and swords arranged. Prize-fighters, with the cold 


steel, were at times assisted by their wives. In spite of the moral enormities of the 
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old amusements, Mr, Bonlton ranks the danger to their exponents as much Jess than 
that of the players of a North Country football match of to-day. 

The next chapter deals with the tea gardens of London, Spring Garden, Mulberry 
Garden, Vauxhall, Bagnizge Wella, places of outdoor amusement where eating cakes 
and drinking constituted one of the principal-attractions, From Charles [ onward. a 
period of two centuries shows an almost unbroken continuance of al Jreses entertain. 
ments in London. Spring Garden's attraction was a bowling green and “an ordinary 
of six shillings s meal.” This is said to be the foreranner and model of the later 
gardens, Tho “ ordinary “ or “collation " was the great feature of the place, Spring 
Garden was a convenient halting-place for refreshment on the way to or returning 
from Hyde Park, where the promenade of the ring, the foot and chariot races were. 
Pepys mentions visiting Spring Garden with his wifeand found things “to eate very 
dear.” The tea gardens were numerous. White Conduit House in Pentonville had 
its own code of deportment. It was reckoned the mode there io tread on the skirt of 
the damsel whose acquaintance you wished to make, apologise for your clumsiness, and 
suggest an adjournment to an arbour for tea as amends, Here, too, Bartholomew, the 
proprietor in 1744, provided bats and balls for his costomers to play cricket in the 
meadow adjoining. That these tea gardens encouraged the development of games of 
skill seems clear, Copenhagen House was famous for its fives, A story ts told of the 
origin ef fives here. The maid of the tavern, hailing from Shropshire, mesting an 
neqraintance from the same connty, and talking over the game, a diversion of their 
native place, improvised a fives ball, made an appointment for a day later, and played 
a game against the end of the house which delighted the onlookers and so atarted the 
tradition of fives at Copenhagen Honse. The very gable where the maid and hor 
friend played their historic game remained tho theatre of the famous contests which 
followed. 

Ali fresco London, particularly Vauxhall, is represented as charming as it well 
could be. Many may even be inclined to think that in losing Vauxhall Londoners 
lost something not yet replaced. Marylebone Gardens in the reign of George IT] 
suggests a very plensant favour of mor reasonable enjoyment. Here was an evening 
entertainment of good music while the quietly disposed anil peace-loving public 
disported themselves among the ancient trees in the old garden of the Manor Hanae. 
The “ Masked Assemblies,” the “play tables," and the “ cockpit” are dealt with a 
some length. This old sport, which had lingered on almost into our own times, is well 


described by the quotation from Pepys’s Diary, and-particalars are given as to the care 


and preparition required in breeding the birds. From the cockpit to the play and the 
opera house is the next step. For this chapter Pepys and Evelyn, Steele and Addiszon, 
have been requisitioned, and Mr. Boulton, from the speculations of the two latter, 
considera the playhouse to have toned down considerably since the days of tho 
former. The manners and customs prevalent at the theatres and the rise of the 
opera honse and its monopoly and use by the upper classes asa kind of social club ia 
recorded briefly, 

In the second volame, when writing on the fairs the author comes to tho con- 
‘elosion that our present habit of leaving town in August is not only due to the fact 
that Parliament rises in the late summer or to questions of sport, The great fairs of 
the town were the great carnivals to which, in the dog-days, the common people of 
London rushed... The fairs followed each other in quick succession in Smithfield, 
Southwark, and Westminster, The fairs, Mr. Boulton considers, were religious in their 
origin, their development commercial, and their apotheosia an unrestrained Indal gence 
in pleasure or license, The main attraction of Bartholomew's Fair were the dramatic 
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performances of the regular companies from the West, and it was only when the fair was: 
shortened from fourteen days to three that the more varied attractions of wild 


animals and rope dancers became popular. 
Athletics and games, as we know them, are hardly mentioned in the book, nor hag 


Mr. Boulton attempted to explain the origm or development of any pastime from carly 
custom or belief. The book 14 pleasant reading and contains a mass of information 
usefal to the general reader, for whom the book has been compiled. Tho reproductions: 


of contemporary engravings coloured by hand constitute the main attractions of these 
volumes. They are principally from well known sonrees, The hook ie not of 
scientific value. A.B, G. 


Folklore. Thomas. 
14 4 (Juestions ou Animal Superstitions, Dy N. W. Thomas. 

| The followimg list of questions is an enlurged edition of the list which I 
have circulated largely in Kurope. I shall be glad to receive answers, xa complete as 
may be, xddressed to me at 3, Hanover Square, Previous editions of the questions 


being in cirenlation, I have not inserted the new questions in their proper order but. 


put them at the end; the arrangement is therefore more or less accidental. The 
locality, tribe, ete., should be given as exactly os possible, 
1. What animals, birds, fish, insects, ete., are enid to bring good or bad Inck 


to those who see them? Is it unlucky to see animals (particularly young 


animals) before breakfast ? What animals ore said to foretell the birth 
of a child or its sex? 


2. What animals are said to bring luck or ill-lnck to the house in which they 


live ? 

3. What animals are said to foretell a death ? 

4. What animals are said to foretell the price of corn, the abondance or 
otherwise of the harvest ? 

5. Are the last ears known by the namo of an animal? Do people say that 
an animal is ronning throngh the field when the wind blows over 
the corn ? | 

6. Are birds or animals kept in captivity for luck, to drive away diseases, 
ete.? Are there any animals which it is considered unlucky to bring 
into the honse? Are any special ceremonies to be performed when you 
see one of a species for the first timo in the spring ? 

7. What bearing has the colour of the animal on its sanctity, the omens 
it gives, ete.f Are white animals specially sacred or lucky? Arw 
animals with certain marks aacred or lucky ? If so, what are the marks? 

&. Are certain species respected locally, or by certain families, i.c., is it 
forbidden to kill, ent, or touch them, or unlucky to see them or use 


their ordinary names? Is it belioved that by siliag in animal of « 
certain species a human being is killed ? 


}, Are certain animals eaten only once a year or eaten with ie ceremony 


| once a year ? 
10. Are certain species of animals hunted once a year or killed at popolar 
festivals ¢ Are any persecuted or benten? Are any animals habitually 


killed, and for what reason? Are the eggs of certain birds taken’ 


| and destroyed ? If ao, how ? 
11. Are antmala or figures of animals carried round in procession , divided 


among the community, etc.? Are animals or insects gold at fairs once. 
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ayéar? Are they bonght in order to be set at liberty? Are animals 
ever set_at liberty with special ceremony ? 

12. Is a mon believed to gain certain magical powers of healing, ote., if he 
ents the flesh of certain animals, touches them, or lets them die in hia 
hand? At what age should this ceremony be performed ? 

i}. What animals are used in both medicine nnd magic, and for what purposes ? 
Is any particular time of year especially suitable for killing the animals 
for this purpose ? 

14. How is the sacrificial victim killed, ¢.g., ia it thrown from a precipice into 
the fire, ete. Are animals ever killed by being thrown into the sir 
ond allowed to fall? Is the victim enten? What is done with the 
skin, the skull, ete.? Are cakes made which are ealled by names of 
animals and made in the shape of animalaP Are they made of any 
other material? Are they ever in the shape of or provided with 
whistles? Detail any usages connected with these figures, 

lh, Are the aonls of the dead believed to take the form of animals? Are 
they believed to inhabit the bodies of animals? What is believed to 
happen to the soul if the animal dies in which it is lodged? Are 
ancestors in animal form believed to protect the fields, ete. ? é 

16. Are witches, etc., believed to have the power of transforming themselves 
into animals?’ Are the familiar spirits of medicine men, etc., believed 
to be in the form of animals? -Are they ever visible to ordinary men ? ~~ 
Are wizards believed to send into the souls familiars in the form of 
animals to devour the living? How does a man become a wizard ? 

17. Are certain families, etc., believed to be able to influences certain species 
of animals, to cure their bites, to be on friendly terms with them, ete. P 
Are any people believed to be specially indebted for their success, etc., 
to animals or species of animals ? 

is. Are certain species of animals believed to assume homen form in other 
lands, or to assume human form at will? Are any animals believed to 
be human beings under a curse ? 


"19. Are certain auimals believed to bring tha babies, and whenee? Are = 
children ever believed to be born without souls, and if so, how do they a 
pet thom ? | 

20, Are stories of swan maidens or youths told, or of ancestors in animal : 
form or with animals’ ears, ete,? Are stories told of women giving “ 


birth to animala ? 

21. Do antmals figare in any way in birth, marriage, or burial ceremonies ? 
What animals are eaten on these occasions? Are animals hunted, killed, 
éte., by the wedding guests or others? Do people appear at weddings 
disguised as animals? Do they imitate the movements or cries of 
animals? Are corpses exposed for animals to eat them? Is food put 
on the corpse for an animal to cat ? 

22. Are heads or skulls of animals, horns, ote., either real or carved, fixed on 
the houses, in the fields, etc. ? 

23. What animals are found as weather vanes and inn signs ? —_ 

24. Are there any games called after animals, in which animal disguises are , 
worn, or in which animals are imitated ? Are the movements or crivs of » 
animals ever imitated, and for what purpose? Do people ever disguise 
themselves ag animals ? 
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20. Are dead animals buried for superstitious reasons? Is an animal buried 
annually at the carnival, ete, ? | 

26.-Do people take oaths by certain animals? Describe the ceremony, 

27. How far is the decorative art based on animal motives? 

28. Is the body ever tatued or otherwise decorated with pictures of 
animals ? | 

2. Are any ceremonies necessary in honting certain species? Aro the 
hunters taba P Are the young hunters initinted ¥ 

30. What animals are taba for (a) pregnant women, (b) the uninitiated, 
(c) those who have just been initiated, (d) warriors, («) the whole tribe 
or clan ? 

31. Are idols made in the shape of animals, or half-animals, half-men? Are 
idols covered with the skin of the’ sacrificial victim? If so, how often ? 
Are gods believed to assume or have the form of animals? 

o2. Ig the life of a man believed to be bound up with the life of an animal F 
Con such aman bo killed only by killing the animal? Tf not, what is 
the effect on the animal if the man is killed, eg, by magic ? 





Folklore, Cross-References 
11 Other articles in the present volume dealing with Folklore will be found 
=“ under Nos, 76 (Malay Magic) ; 70 (Borneo); 85,86 (Germony); 53 (Ontario). 
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116 Liye beyond Death, By Minot Judson Sayage, DD. (Harvard).  8vo, 
™ pp. 336. New York, Patnams. 1600, Presented by the Author. 

The sub-title deseribes this book as ‘a review of the world’s beliefs on the 
subject; consideration of present conditions of thonght and feeling, leading to 
the question as to whether it can be demonstrated as a fact: to which is added 
an appendix containing some hints as to personal experiences and opinions.” 

The question is on the whole soberly and fairly stated, and the anthor’s own 
conclusions kept distinet and in small compass, Jt is a pity that no references are 
appended to the statements in the historical sections, and that no bibliography is: 


aah ILM, 
Skin Marks. — 2 | Ling Roth. 


11 On Permanent Artificial Skin Marke: a Definition of Terms; Communicated 
by H.. Ling Roth to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for 

the Advancement of Science. Bradford) September 11th, 1900, 
_ ‘The marking of tho skin in some permanent form is a very wide-spread castom, 
The Fuegians, Ashantis, some tribes in Central Africa, and the Chinese have no such 
custom, nor do the enltured races haye it excepting in the case of the travelled and 
the eccentric. Whatever may have been the original ideas or chance circumstances 
which may have brought it into existence, ultimately its objective became manifold. 
Amongst Maori women it was as much a social obligation as 4 meane of ornament: 
nmong the Maori mot it waa 4 sign of Persoual prowess as wellns indicative of high 
birth ; the chins of the Esquimanx girls are marked to show thoy have arrived nt o 
marriageable are, while the Ainn WOnen's lips Bre operated upon to show they are 
(is) STN emrd ee 





married; the Sinagnalos, of New Guinea, mark their breasts to show they have killed 
enemies; the Burmese and some Congo tribes are figured to protect themselves from 
evil spirits ; other Congo peoples have skin designs to indicate the tribes to which 
they belong and so on. Whatever form the marking may take, it is intended to be 
permanent, that is to aay, to last us long as the life of the individual, althongh 
occasionally to meet this view it has to be renewed. 

lt is to be expected that peoples living 
so far apart under very dissimilar cir- 
cumstances should develop various methods 
of permanent skin marking, The Tas- 
manian, with his rude stone implement still | 
in the early Palmolithic stage, could not _ | Y, Uy . 
produce what the Samoan could with his as oy | om 
finished pricking-tool. Hence, quite apart prjqgRAMMATIC SECTIONS OF THE OUTER 
from any question as to the evolution of S£!%, TO SHOW THE DIFFEREST RESULT 
designs we find extremely different methods ath tat agus ca 
followed in’ order to insure the desired permanency, There appear to be four such 
methods :— 

1. The Tahitian method first described by Lieutenant Cock and Mr, Joseph 
Banks under the desirnation fattaow, is the one so familiar to us to-day on the arms of 
oar sailors and soldiers, In this method the skin was pricked by tapping with a piece 
of wood on an instrament having the shape of a miniature hoe with serrated edge, and 
the colouring mutter was either pricked in at the same time or rubbed in immediately 
the pricker had done its work, The result was that when the operation was completed 
a series of blue spots in line were to be seen nnd when healed the skin resumed its 
original smoothness 

4. In New “ealand, besides making use of a pricker in a manner similar to that 
followed in Tahiti, the Maories employed a miniature adze-like instrament with a 
cutting edge like that of a very narrow chisel; this chisel was, like the pricker, 
driven into the skin by tapping. The result, however, was not the same for instead 
of the serivs of fine boles, dots under » smooth skin, the result was a series of 
continuous shallow grooves said to haye been deep enough to bed a pinin. In this 
operation, therefore, in which pigment was likewise used, the margins of the wounds 
inflicted did not heal evenly with the surface of the skin, but the grooves remained 
for life. The natives call this work moke, a word which waa first made known te 
Europeans by Mr. Joseph Banks, the companion of Lientenant Cook. 

3. Similar to the moko, but with grooves deeper and wider and generally without 
the insertion of any pigment (the Funtis and Accras are sometimes with and 
sometimes without pigment) is the skin deformation of the West African who 
probably carries the incisions into the true skin and not merely into the deep layers of 
the cuticle. This is done with a knife, bone, or hard wood chisel and not by tapping 
a chisel as was done by the Maori, 

4. Finally we have those curious raised marks of the Tasmanians, Australians, 
and Melanesians generally, of the Central Africans, and, I believe, of German students, 
In this case the cuts are made with sharp-edged stones or special cutting instruments 
and are for a period continually re-opened, or irritated by the insertion of vegetable 
juices, sand, etc,, hence an abnormal amount of reparative action takes place and they 
do not heal naturally as a healthy concave sear, but develop, instead, into nodulons 
growths, sometimes of considerable size. 

From the description of the four methods it will be seen they are very distinct 
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from one another, yet in spite of this distinctness both eminent travellers and 
anthropologists speak of them in indefinite terms. Generally speaking they are all 
called by the one name“ tatuing.” Sometimes a distinction is made and we have the 
words ‘scar tatuing,” “raised cicatrices,” “ cicatrices saillantes," bat ihere has been up to 
how, practically with fow exceptions, no definite nomenclature followed in describing 
the various methods of skin deformation, Even the editora of the Anthropological Notes 
aud Queries, third edition, make no proper distinction between the methods; the word 
“tatuing” is made to cover both tatuing and amoko, and the word “ cicatrice™ is 
apparently intended to cover the third and fourth methods, althongh the reference to 
bhe third method seems to be only alluded to indefinitely by the word “incision.” 
Miss Buekland divides skin marking into cicatrices and tatu marks, while in Joest's 
celebrated work I am nable to find any classification. Dr. Deniker, following Dr. 
Basin, divides tho marks into “tatuing by incision” and “tatuing by puncture,” but this 
naming besides being an incorrect use of the word tatuing does not sufficiently explain 
the differences in the four methods above deseribed. All this ia vory unsatisfactory 
and I venture to think the distinct differences shown merit 4 special name for every 
one. 





The two first named processes having already each a name, fafw and noke, of 
native origin and distinct meaning, shonld be retained. For the third method I would 
suggest the word cicatriz, It may he objected that there is very little difference (1 
am not referring to any supposed similarity of design) between the second and third 
methods described, but when we consider their distinct places of origin, that one has 
probably been evolved from tatuing while the other has not, and also that the one is a 
more delicate operation than the other it is better to treat them as distinct methods, 
For the fourth method 1 would saggest the well known pathological term Leloid. 
The above four terms, viz., atu, moko, ciculrix, and kelovd are all easily inflexed, can be 
used as verbs and have the advantage of being adaptable as technical terma to the 
French, German, or Italian languages and so can become of international nse. By 
their means, we shall understand at once what # traveller intends, and the incorrect 
and misleading application of the word fatw will cease. 

Hawaii: Featherwork. Brigham. 
118 Memoirs of thie Bernice Pawahi fiishop Museum of Polynesian Bthuology aul 
= Natural History, Vol. I, No, 1, Hawuiian Featherwork. By William: 'T. 
Brigham. 4to. pp. 82, 0nd 15 plates, Honololo, 1899. Presented by the Author. 
_ This monograph is the first work issued from the Bishop Museum Press. 
Professor Brigham is to be congratulated on the exhaustive nature of its contents 
ind the excellence of the illustrations, which number 115 in the text and 15 plates, 
two of which are coloured. 

The use of feathers, he snys, aa u personal adornment is widely spread among 
native races, so that whichever way the inhabitants of the many groups scattered 
over the Pacific Ocean entered that arva, they wonld most probably bring sume 
knowledge of featherwork with them. 

Professor Brigham begins by showing the means by which the feathers were 
ubtained on the Hawaiian lalands, and gives w list of the birds which furnish them: 
he then goes on to make the fullest extracts from the earlier voyages that can throw 
ney light on the subject. Beyond these accounta very little information about 
Hawaiian featherwork can now be obtained, as the art has so long ceased to be 
practised, 3 
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The yarious articles coming under the title of featherwork are in turn each fully 
described and as fall a list as possible of all known specimens given. These articles 
consist of leis or strings of feathers worn in the bair, or in later times about the neck ; 
kahilie, or plames of feathers nsod as royal insignin; ahuela, cloaks or capes worn on 

‘state occasions by people of high rank; mahiole or helmets désiened for protection as 
well as ornament; images of the god kukoilimokn represented by a grotesque human 
head, consisting of a featherwork covering on n basket-work foundation ; together 
with a few other specimens such as a temple oracle or anun, an interesting Cook 
relic in the Hof Museum at Vieona; and two mat-like objects in the British Mnuseam 
(Plate V1), the origin and locality of which is very doubtfal. Professor Brigham 
thinks that if these are Hawaiian, they might possibly have been used as mats on 
which the offerings to the idol were placed. 

With o Director as energetic as Professor Brigham, and one so well versed in 
the ethnography of the Pacific Islands, we shall look forward with real pleasure to 
further contribations. J. E.-P. 


Hawaii: Museum. Brigham. 
Bernice Panahi Bishop Musenm, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. By Professor 119 
Brigham. Honolulo, 1900. Svo. pp. 79. od 
Under the heading of “Occasional Papers," Professor Brigham, as Director of the 
above museum, lins just issued his second annual report for the year 1999. Although 
the museum has, aince its foundation in 1889, been twice enlarged to accommodate its 
ever growing collections, once by the addition of the large Polynesian Hall, yet at the 
end of 1898 it was found necessary to make arrangements for more than doubling its 
then present size, This last addition, which is now nearly completed, is due to the 
generosity of Mr. Bishop and is intended to contain the Hawaiian collections, as well 
as a lnrge workroom for photographic purposes, and for the arrangement of large casta 
descriptive of Hawaiian life, and of models of Kilanea and of an ancient temple 
(heiau). 
This gives some idea of the rapid growth of this institution under the able 
directorship of Professor Brigham. 
That portion of the report devoted to ethnology contains illustrations of the more 
important acquisitions during the past year, also on interesting paper (illustrated) on 
“The Mat Sails of the Pacific,” by John F.G. Stokes, assistant inthe musenm. Another 


assistant, Mr. Allen, furnishes a paper on ‘The Ray Skin Rasps from the Gilbert 


Islands,” also with an illustration. J. E.-P. 


Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
A Swomery of the Proceedings of the Anthropological Institute of Greate 20 

Britain and Ireland (continued from Miscellanea, 1900, No. 10.) 

Hualey Memorial Lecture, November 13th, 1900.—In place of an Ordinary Meeting 
‘of the Institute, a Special Meeting was held on the above date in the Lecture Theatre 
‘of the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, when the Right Honourable 
Lord Avebury, D.C, LL-D., F..S., delivered the first Huxley Memorial Lecture. 

The Chair wos taken at $30 pm. by Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President of the 
Institute. 

Lord Avebury delivered his lecture on “ Huxley: the Man and his Work,” which 
will be found printed in Nafwre, vol. Lxini, pp. 92, 116 ff. 
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The President presented to Lord Avebury the Huxley Memorial Medal in 
platinized silver. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., ex-President of the Institute, moved a cordial vote of 
thanks to Lord Avebury for his lecture. Sir Henry H. Howorth, K C_LE., seconded 
the motion, which was put and earried by acclamation. 

Lord Avebury briefly replied, and the Meeting adjourned. 


424 Fatraprdinary Meeling, November 22nd, 1900—Mr, W. Gowland, F.S.A., in 
the Chatr. 

Mr. D. Randall-Maclver read a paper “On the Berbers of Algeria, and their 
connections with Prehistoric Egypt." 

Mr. Anthony Wilkin exhibited, in illustration of the paper, a large series of 
lantern slides from photographs taken by himself, and added a few comments on the 
paper, The paper was discussed by Mr, Myres and Dr. Garson. <A vote of thanks 
was proposed, and carried unanimously. 


499 Grdinary Meeting, November 27(h, 1900.—Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President, 
in the Chair. The Minutes of the Mestings of June 12th, November 13th, 
and November 27th were read and confirmed, ; 

The election of the following Fellows was announced :—Professor W. Ridge- 
way, M.A., Cains College, Cambridge, Messrs. W. W. Skeat, M.A., Cambridge, 
N. C. Macnamnra, 13, Grosvenor Street, W., EB. C. 8. George, C.8.1., Upper Burma, 
and Captain Stanley 5. Flower, Cairo, 

Tho Prosident deseribed certain objects exhibited on behalf of Mr. Alfred Sharpe, 
C.B., H.B.M. Commissioner of Nyasaland, namely :— | 

(1) A wooden stool supported by a carved figure of n woman in native style, 
showing characteristic headdress aud prominent. keloid sears, from 
Angoni Land. 
(2) A donble bell of iron, without clappers, used to annonnee the approach oF 
travellers to a village, | 
; (3) A perforated stone implement of hammer-like form. 
The thanks of the Meeting were expressed to Mr. Sharpe for his interesting exhibit, 
n further account of which, with illustration of No. 1, will be found in Man, 1901, 
No. 39, Plate D. | 

Professor i. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.B.S., read extracts from a paper by Mr. J. Paxton 
Moir, of Hobart Town, on “Stone Implements from Tosmania," und exhibited a 
uumber of specimens. The paper, which is printed in the current volnine of this 
Journal (vol. xxx, p. 257), was disemssed by Mr. H, Balfour, Dr. Garson, Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas, and the President, Dr, ‘Tylor replied. A vote of thanks was proposed to 
Dr. Tylor, and to the anthor of the paper, and was carried unanimously. | 





5 Urdivary Meeling, December 11th, 1900.—Mr. C, H. Read F.S.A cide 
123; the Chair, The Minutes of the previous Meeting were ee ch ene 
The olection af the following Fellows WAR annognced :—Mesers. ‘A. W. Wi F ; = 
1, Lichfield Road, Kew Gardens, and V. F. Bryce, 47, Duke Street, St, Ja i 
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The Seeretary read a list of the books presented to the library since the Inst 
Meeting of the Institute. 

On behalf of Dr. R. W. Felkin, the President exhibited and deseribed a number 
of weapons from the south-west side of Lake Tanganyika. 

Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, M.A., read hia paper on “ Survivals among the Kappadokian 
Kizilbash (Bektosh),"” which was illustrated by lantern slides, and ia printed in 
the current volume of this Journal (vol. xxx, p. 305). The paper was discussed by Sir 
Charles Wilson, Sir Thomas Holdich, Dr. Garson, and Mr.Gomme. The President pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Crowfvot for his paper, which was carried unanimonely, 


Switzerland: Physical Anthropology. Pittard., 
Etude de diverses sériea de erdnes anciens de la yallée dw Rhime ( Valais.) Bugtnae 2 4 

Pitterd, Neuchitel, 1800. 

This monograph is one of a long series which is rendering our knowledgo of Swiss 
ernniolozy both extensive and peculiar, Although racial admixtare has occurred in 
Switverlund as elsewhere in Central and Western Europe, records are preserved in the 
ossuaries of the mountain valleys in s state of purity nnequa!led in other countries, 
M. Pittard bas stadied 422 skulls from variona villages in the upper Rhone valley, 
constituting one of the most extensive series available up to the present time. The 
author divides his monograph into two parts, the first containing observations of an 
ethnological character, the second those having o more. special bearing on 
comparative anatomy. The skalls natorally divide themselves into two series, a 
brachyeephalic with characters attaching them to the Celto-Ligurian type, anid a 
dulichovephalic of Kymric or Germanic affinities, crania of intermediate characters 
being of course also found. 

At first sight it seems tempting to suppose that an original brachycephalic 
population of Rhmetic Celts was invaded by a dolichocephalic people, the Burgundians, 
Alemanni, or Franks, as occurred in the Rhine valley, but M. Pittard carefully points 
ont that it ix not possible to say at present what is the origin of the dolichocephals 
found mixed with the larger number of brachycephals, nor even which of the two were 
the firat occupants of the Rhone valley. 

The following are the author's conclusions :-— 

], The ancient skulls of the Rhone valley are for the most part brachycephalic, 

leptoprosopic, mesorrhine, und megaseme, 

2. By all their characters they are to be assigned to the Celtic type. 

3. They have given to this district its present ethnic type, 

4. The brachycephalic skulls hove a longer face, lurger subcerebral angle, 
and smaller parietal and occipital regions than the dolichocephalic skulls 
found in this district. 

. The weight, cranial capacity, diameters, curves, and acricolar angles are 
absolutely greater in male than female skulls. 

. Relatively the female skulls have a larger capacity than the male. The 
female skulls are relatively larger in the frontal and occipital regions, the 
mile in the parietal regions. 

Full details are given in the text of the measurements ond characters of all the 
skulls described, and full references are given to similar observations on the crania of 
other races, J. 5. 
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Africa: Livingstone. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 
12 5 A Memorial to Dr. Livingstone : abstract of a communication printed in the 
| Geographical Journal, xv, pp. 696-9 (June, 1900). 

An interesting relic of the great African explorer has recently come into the 
possession of the Royal Geographical Society, by whose courteous permission the 
photograph which is appended is reproduced. The tree at the foot of which Living- 
stone's heart was buried by his faithful native followers in 1873, was found not long 
aco by Mr. Weatherly to be in a precarions condition: and the Roynl Geographical 
Society at once took steps to secure the removal of the sectionof the tres which bears 
the commemorative inscription, for safe keeping in this country. Throngh the good 
offices of Mr. Alfred Sharpe, the British Commissioner in Nyasaland, and of Mr. 
Robert Codrington, the representative of the British South Africa Company in the 





Bangweala region, the section of the tree has been transported to England, and is now 
to be seen in the house of the Royal Geographical Society. The mscription runs ms 
follows :-— | 


“David Livingstone. Died May 4, 1873. Chums. Sonza. Muinsere, 
Uchopere.” 

Subsequently the spot where the tree stood has been marked hy an obelisk of 
concrete, twenty feet high, surmounted by a cross, and adorned on its four faces with 
commemorative inscriptions. Representations of this monument, and of the troe 
before it was cat down, will be found in the Geographical Journal on p. 636 and p. 645 
respectively. J. Li. M. 
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The Aboriyines of Tasmania. By H. Ling Roth; assisted by Marion E. 496 
Butler and Jas. Backhouse Walker, with a chapter on the Osteology by J. G. 
Garson, MD, Preface by E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.8. Halifax: King and Sona, 
1899, Second edition, revised and enlarged, with map. Baw: pp. XIX, 228, CUI, 
Price 21s, nett. 

‘Mr. Ling Roth has made good use of the time that has elapsed since the 
appearance of tho first edition of the Aborigines of Tasmania. The work has not only 
grown considerably but has also been anbjected to a thorough-going revision. Among 
the additions are a map, two new vocabularies, and an alphabetical Tasmanian 
dictionary to the vocabularies, which greatly increases their value. In the first 
edition Bonwick's work was virtually ignored. Honwick seems to have printed 
a good deal of material without making sure that it referred to the Tasmanians. 
Mr. Ling Roth now deals with Bonwick's statements seriatim, and shows that we 
have reason for mistrasting what he tella us. Increased knowledge has caused Mr, 
Ling Roth to mistrust some of his own earlier information; as o result he hag 
withdrawn two illustrations of basket-work which he now believes to be of Australian 
origin. In view of the attention which has been given to the subject of late the 
chapter on stone implements ia of special interest, It seems clear that groond 
stone implementa were known to the Tasmanians; why they adhered to the ruder form 
is not clear; if it was from ao disinclination to expend much time on the preparation of 
them we may also infer that the forms which they did use were not highly specialised, 
and that an elaborate classification of specimens rests on an unsafe foundation. 

If there ts one point on which we should be disposed to quarrel with Mr. Ling 
Hoth it is the size of the index, It is really an excess of modesty to give only four 
pages to index a book of this size and character. In other respecte the book is excel- 
lently got up. We have observed one misprint that lias been passed over; p. 182, line 
3, for ajirmity read affinity. N. W. T. 


Physical Anthropology. Stratz, 
Die Schonheit des wethlichen Korpere. By Dr. ©. H. Stratz. <Achte Anflage. 4 27 
Stuttgart, 1000. vo. pp. xu, 268. : 
This little book, which is admirably got up and illustrated, is dedicated by ita 
anthor to mothers, doctors, and artists—to mothers because it professes to show the 
ill effects of tight Incing; to doctors because some of the effecta of disease on the 
human figure are depicted init. In selecting examples for illustration the author has 
used preat artistic judgment; disease, in this country at any rate, does not often leave 
its victums with their beauty so littl: impaired. The dedication to artists is of course 


nitural, the greater part of the book being taken up with photographs from nature of - 


ena Wethad models of varying nationality posing in artistic attitudes, each being 
supplemented by a canon of proportion based on the figure represented. The body as 
a whole and its component members receive individual and detailed consideration in 
the text, which contains much valuable information as to the canons adopted at 
different times by all well recognised schools-of art. On the whole, as the author seeks 
after the ideal rather than the average, the book should be of greater use to the artist 
than to the anthropologist. F. ¢..S. 
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Celebes: Ethnography. Dresden Museum. 
meh Sapwoniones ane dem k. Ethnographischin M iseum 2 Dresden » XII, W. Foy, 
Sehiverter von der Celdbes See, Tiresden, 1899. fol. pp. iv, 17, with 6 plates. 

Dr. Meyer may well be proud of the series of monographs published under Ins 
direction, The gratitude he has earned is, at any rote in England, not wholly 
unmixed with envy at his happy lot. English officialdom, so far us it condleseends to 
recognise ethnography ot all, regards it as an inconvenient appendage to the British 
Moseum, not on any aceount to be encouraged. And as for encouraging inquiries 
into such frivolous subjects as the mental constitution of the peoples it is called npon 


to rule, the very idea is enongh to freeze the blood of the average civil servant, Other 


countries are more enlightened. They support Bureans and Museums for tho 
dvstemntic stady of mankind; they encourage those who come in contact with native 
races to record all that comes to their ken; and in Germany more than one officer in 
the navy has received a course of instruction in Anthropology to fit him to do ins 
work of observation thoroughly when his opportunity comes. England hardly knows 
how meidimval itis. We ean hardly hope for an enlightened government, but our 
national pride might forbid that other nations should be permitted, with infinitely 
inferior opportonities and resources, to outstrip us and put o5 to shame. We can 
only hope that the day will soon come when Dr, Meyer's handsome series will be 
permitted to have a rival in English official publications. N. W. T. 


Ethnography. Dresden Museum. 


5 (st: Timestaiben wind Deriehte dea k: Zoolugischen und Anthropologisch- Ethno 
grophischin Musewme cu Dresden, Fealechrifi, 1899, No. 3. Zar Timor Orna- 
nentik, von W. Foy ond O. Richter. 4° pp. 14, with 38 blocks in the text. No. 5. 
Die Volks-Stimme Neupommerns, von R. Parkinson. 4° pp. 4, and one plate, 

The first of these contributions is a discussion of a single clement in the orna- 
mentation of Indonesian peoples—a continuous pattern fonnd on-bamboo boxes in 


Timor, of which the Dresden Museum possesses a lange and valuable series. No work 


more nseful or necessary cin be imagined thin the proilaction of monographs of this 
nature, distinguished as they are by thoroughness and sane judgment, The author 
believes that the basis of the pattern is the widely distributed: lizard ornament; they 
recognise that farther enquiry is necessary in two directions, firstly as to the occur- 
rence of this pattern on other objects and secondly of the meaning and types of Timor 
ornament in goneral, 


Mr. Parkinson explains the racial relations of the tribes of Neu-Pommern. He 


distinguishes two tribes in thy Gazelle peninsula; one of these is alao found in New 
Mecklenburgh, the rem#ining tribes of the islinds are related to their New Guinea 
neighbours, Mr, Foy, who hes since published some of the ethnographical material in 


the Publicationen (vol, xiii) of the museom, discusses in a note the bearing: of 


Mr. Parkinson's information on views pat forward by other writers. The plate is as 
nannl excellent. N. W. T. 


—_— 


Canada, 


130 Canuda wuder British Rule, 1760-1900. By Sir John G. Bourinot, KOM. cy 
LL.D, Litt.D. Cumbridge Historical Series. 8vo. pp. xii, 846, 8 Tm pe. 
Price ts, 
Memoranduni om the Ingal Status of British North American Indians, Colonial 
Reports. Miscellaneous, No. 15, pp. 22. Prive 14d. 
After an introductory chapter on the French régime, lasting from 1634 to 1760, Sir 
iz) 
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John Bourinot, whose high competence to deal with the subject is. nniversally admitted, 
traces in n° wonderfully interesting manner the beginning of British rule from. the 
foundation of Nova Scotia to the passing of the Quebec Act, the effects of tho American 
Revolution and the action of the United Empire Loyalisis, the gradual development of 
representative institutions up tothe breaking out of the war between Great Britain and 
the United States in 1812, the evolution of responsible government in the quarter of a 
century which followed, fae the new era of colonial government which set in during 
the first thirty years of the Victorian Era, He, then deseribea the evolution of 
confederation from its first proposal by Chief Justice Smith, of Quebec, in 1760, to its 
successful aceomplishment in 1867, and the progress of the Dominion of Canada to 
the present time, concluding with a view of Canada's relations with the United States, 
and her influence in Imperial councils since the separation of those States from the 
mother country, Two useful appendices supply a comparison in parallel columns 
of the constitution of the Dominion of Canada with that of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and some bibliographical notes on the most accurate and available books 
and essays on the history of Canada. We must dissent entirely from one prssage, in 
which Sir John Bourinot allows himself to speak of “ Tom Paine, & mere adventurer.” 
He cannot have read the life of that remarkable man, with all the evidence of his 
gelf-socrificing character and far-s¢emg judgment accumnolated by Dr, Moncure 
Conwny, when he referred to Thomag Paine in these terms. There is little of direct 
anthropological interest in the volume, bat it contains many incidental notices of the 
native tribes that are worthy of consideration, 

The Imperin! House of Commons having asked for information in regard to the 
disabilities and restrictions: imposed upon British Indians in Canada, Lord Minto 
referred the matter to » Committee of his Privy Council, who instructed the Superin- 
tendent-General of Indian Affairs to prepare the information desired. He furnished in 
answer a memorandum drawn op by Mr. Richard Rimmer, the Law Clerk of the Depart- 
iment. From this it appears that in the province of Ontario 20,000 Indians hold not 
Jess than 1,144,000 acres of land; in Manitoba and the North-West Territories 21,000 
Indians have 3,080,000 acres; in British Columbia 25,000 Indians have 714,000 aeres ; 
in Quebee 11,000 Indians have 215,000 acres, and elsewhere in the Dominion 33,000 
Tndians have 93,000 acres, making a total for the whole Dominion of 100,000 Indians 
and 5,240,000 acres of land. A portion of these reserves in Ontario, extending over 
675,000 acres, was appropriated in 1784 by tlie Crown to the Confederacy of the Six 
Nations in recognition of their loyalty during the American War, The low in relation 
to Indians is contained in the Revised Statutes of 1886, cap. 43, and has since been 
several times amended, It contains provisions by which an Indian and his unmarried 
minor children may be “ enfranchised, and cease in every respect to be Indians of any 
class within the meaning of the Act, dr Indians within the meaning of any other Act 
or law.” By sect, LI4, the celebration of certain festivals, dances, or ceremonies 
whereat presents are made, or human or onimal bodies are mutilated, is made on 
indictable offence, By thé Criminal Code, everyone who steals or unlawfally injures 
or removes any iniage, bone, article or thing deposited in or near any Indian grave is 
guilty of an offence. There i is no statutory provision against an Indian as such being 
elected or sitting ond voting as un member of Parliament. Indians enjoy certain 
exemptions from the game laws, E. W. B: 


a 
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Museums: Leide Schmeltz. 
1 34 Rijke Ei tinographisch Musewne te Leiden: Verslag van de esi ete, 
| s'Grarvenhage, 1899, (Director's Reports (a) Jan. Ist-Sept. 30th, 1898; (6) 
Oct, Ist, 1898-Sept. 30th, 1899.) pp. 34. Svo. Frontispicos and Plates. Presented 
hy the Author. 

These Reports contain « fall desoriptive list of acquisitions for the period which 
they cover, arranged in geographical order; together with a summary of the adminis- 
trative work of the year. . 

The first Report, for the period Jan, 1897 to Sept. 1898, is accompanied by sixteen 
photographie plates, repesenting the following objects, numbered successively and 
described in the text :—Java—({1) Wajang dolls, of plaited grass, (2) » afrih-shears of 
famaccened iron with geometrical ornament in silver wire. Bali—(3) kris, with 
human hair covering on the handle. Daminar Islands—{4) wooden figare of a goddess, 
on carved background, Tenamber Jelands—(5) woman's hair-comb, with carved 
ornamentation,  Japan—(6) votive model of a house, with forniture, ete., (7) temple 
ornaments, (8) temple frieze, representing (8) dragons among clouds, (9) mosical instrn- 
ments among clouds. China—(10) model gate of honour, Tibe!—(11) mask of the 
king-devil, (12) bronze figare of the founder of Lamaism, (18) figare of Avalokita, (14) 
Bhairava lamp, Congo State—(15) tobacco pipe in form of an animal, (16) wooden cup 
earved sa a human head. Beain—(17) carved elephant’s tusk, (18) bronze cock very 
finely modelled, (19, 21, 22) bronze sockets for elephants’ tusks, in the shape of human 
heads, (20) bronze plaque with figure of an armed man, rosettes in backgronnd, 
(23, 28a) two-pronged bott-pieces and ornamental points of spears, perhaps from Benin, 
but not certainly. Guaflemala—(24) waist-cloth, embroidered with figures of men and 
animals, British New Guinea—(25) wooden dance-shield with grotesquely conventional 
homan figure. Admiralty Islands—(26) gourd lime-box, (27, 28) carved handle-ends of 
wooden apatulm, (29, 30) combs of varions patterns, (51) wooden bowl, (32, 33) long- 
handled Jadles of cocoanut, (34) obsidian knives, (35) thrasting weapon carved with 
human figures with double point of T'rigon-apines, Masks ($8, 40) from New Hanover 
(30), New Jreland (37), honse-carving, Kaan Island (38), Sir Charles Hardy Jelaud 
(39), and Solomon Islands (40); fram the Solomon Islands come algo (41, 42) prow 
ornaments, (43) fetish fignre, and (44) apecimen of carving, a grotesque human figure, 
like those on the paddles, 

In the second Report, the frontispiece, representing Mus. Ethn. Lngd. Bat. (Inv. 
417/82.101.102), ia not described, Plate I represents a winged dragon-figure of wood, 
coloured red and gilded, from Beli (Inv. 1216). Plate Il shows (1) » ceremonial axe 
with “anolor shaped” blade of groond stone, lashed to o short handle from Fraril 
(Inv. 1184/1, 00 p. 14, and 2-3), two rode children’s dolla made of clay, hair, and 
wood, with long. club-like bodies, knob-heads with round eyes inlaid, and voluminous 
mop of hair, from Bast Africa (Inv, 1198/16-17: see p. 10-11). Plate [1] represents 
(1) a large wooden bird with outspread wings, the apper side ornamented with seeds 
ond feathers act in pitch; «sid to be used as a head-dress in a dance, from the sonth 
coast of Dutch New Guinea (Inv, 1229/3, see p. 15); (2) a bamboo vessel for palm 
wine with a cover in the shape of «a bird's head, of which the beak forms the pont j 
from Lombok (Inv. 1208/1, see p. 6); (3) another wooden bird like PL IIT, 1, given in 

1896 by Baron van Hotvell as a “prow ornament,” bat probably, like [1, 1, a 
dancing head-dress (see p. 16, and Jaf. Arch. f. Etha.. X 18), from Torres Straits. 
J, Le. M. 
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Modern Abyssinia. By Augustus B. Wylde. London, Methuen, 1901. Brod 32 
pp. 006, with map, Price 15s. nett. i 

This is a book which contains a great deal of information, but unfortonately very 
little of it beara directly on anthropology. The anthor has been for a quarter of a 
century more or less associated with the country about which he writes, and as 
vice-consul for the Red Sea was in an advantageous position for the collection of 
information, He seems, however, like too many others, to have regarded the mental 
life of the races with whom he has come in contact as a thing of no interest; he 
positively apologises for having found superstitions stories amusing, and tells ns he 
regards superstitions persons as unreliable and partly insane. However admirable 
this attitude may be d priori, a strong-minded person of this type is hardly likely to 
bring home valeable material for the student of comparative religion. It must not 
be imagined, however, that Mr. Wylde’s opinions are an onteome of more vulgar 
prejudice ; his remarks on missionaries and the native clergy are enongh to clear him 
of any suspicion of insular pride. 

OF anthropological matter there is,as has been said, but little. We learn that 
among the Yejja no one is thought to have arrived at man’s estate who has not 
killed « human being, and until he has done so a man may neither braid his hair nor 
wear ornamenta nor enter into the married state. There is some interesting 
information also about the Axum ruins, where coins and bronze figurines seem to be 
waiting for some one to pick them up. Mr. Wylde's notes and measurements of the 
monoliths and sculptures were unfortunately lost; he has, therefore, little to say on 
the subject, He suggests that the object figured in Layard’s Nineveh, i, 125, described 
as 4 fircone is really a trongie or shaddock. Scattered abont the book are n nomber 
of notes on the physical features of the various peoples of the country, The general 
render will find the book full of interesting information and eminently readable, 

N. W. T. 
An Essay on Western Civilisation in its Economic Aspects. Medivrral md433 
Modern Times. By W. Cunningham, D.D. Cambridge Historical Series. § 
pp. xii, $00. 3 maps. Price 4y. Gd, 
This volume iss sequel to one dealing with the same subject in ancient times, 


comprises books 4, 6, and 6 of the complete work with an introduction, and begins 


with art, 71, Though it deals with a subject that possesses preat interest for the 
anthropologist, it is not treated upon an anthropological method. The author -gives 
little weight to the evidence of continuity in homan affairs, which appears to 
anthropologists to be the real key to the problems of the history of mankind. We 
believe that nothing happens in history or in economics without a definite canse or 
that is not led up to by a long chain of circumstances gradually preparing the way for 
it. Nature produces no andden original outbursts of new discovery. We do not, 
therefore, follow the anthor in his inference that the establishment of the Roman 
. obedience in ecclesiastical affairs introduced new ideals into economics; nor that the 
Reformation of religion was in any sense a reversal of those ideals, So far as it had 
any relation with economics at all, it cannot be doubted that tho Roman obedience 
exacted far too high a price for any supposititious benefits it conferred: and the 
Reformation, so far as it was economic, was a refusal to pay that price. Dr, 
Cunningham, who is Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, appears to use the word “ Christendom " 
asa aynonym for the Roman obedience. He affects to look back with regret tothe time 
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when the secular business of government was mainly in the hands of clerical 
funetionnries, and says, oddly enough, “'This attempt to control the life of man in all 
its aspects is of the very essence of the Christian religion. Homo aym, ef nihil human 
a me alienum puto, ia the Divine Word to the world.” It is certainly amusing to find 
the line that brought down the house in a comedy of Terence represented as being a 
“Divine Word,” and osed as a justification for a mothod of priestly government that 
no age and no people has ever yet found toleruble, 

When Dr. Cunningham's work is viewed apart from lis strange ecclesiastical 
proclivitios, it is in all respects admirable, In Book VI, which deale mainly with the 
industrial progress of the Inst century, be is on firm groond. He there states briefly 
but clearly the conclusions which are developed at length in his excellent book on the 
growth of English industry, The work also embodies the substance of lectures 
(lelivered by him at Harvard University in 1899. 


Switzerland: Physical Anthropology. Schiirch: 


13 ae Beatrige zur Anthropologie der Schweiz, Dr, Phil, Otto Schiirch, Berne, 
 # Sohmid ond Francke, 1900, 

The materials on which this book has been based are to be found in the magenms 
and ossnaries of Central Switzerland, whence so mach information with regard to the 
past history of Europe has been from time to time derived and published in auch series 
of essays as these of Dr, Schiirch, The author divides his monograph into five 
sections, each part being distinct in itself, yet in close association with the remainder, 
The first section deals with modern skulls of Central Switzerland obtained from 
Berne, Hnsle, Altdorf, and neighbouring bnurial-grounds. In this. evidence is pro- 
duced that 85 per cent. of the modern Swiss are brachyeophalic and only 2 per-cent. 
or less dolichocephalic; similarly 80 to 90 per cent. are leptoprosopie and. only 
10 to 15 per cent. chammprosopic. The second section deals with the correlation af 
the different facial indices proportions as mot with in the successive historic crag 
and among the varied ethnic elements of the district atudied by the author. The 
third section, on the proportions and rvlationa of the alveoli and teeth in prehistoric 
and revent skulls, contains much matter of general anatomical as well as anthropo- 
logical interes!, the jaws and teeth of all races being dealt with on s comparative 
basis, The next part, on the wearing down of the teeth both in prehistoric and modern 
times, is of great importanee from both pathological and soviological standpoints in 
view of questions as to liability to disease and the effects of a varied dietary on the 
teeth. In the fifth section certain prehistoric skulls and lower jaws are described in 
detail with fall measurements and excellent photographic reproductions, many being 
of the natural size. | F. C.8. 
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